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JAPPUS, ” Aa Stfloſopher of ee is i 'b 
Suidas to have ffouriſhed under che emperor Theodofi: 
reg 8 ned from A. D. 37 to His writings 
ſhew him to haye 
matics. Many 6f his works are Long 
_ thoſe that are n continued long in 
' bouks of Mathematical Geda X ch ate extay 
Greek, from the middle ef the ſecond to the end of the ei 
book, nothing had been ' publiſhed, except ſome “ 1 
of the foventh book, by arcus Meibotius, in his 
upon pr 122 de in vy 87. the twelve laſt << | 
 fitfons” of 'th Wallis, at the end of bs 
Atriſtarchus Samius, . Wed part of the © Preface to'the 
ſeventh book, by David vid Gregory, in the Prolegomena —_ 79 75 
Euelid, 17033 the entire © Preface,” by Edmund Hall | 
= 2 bn ads 1706, Byo: The third; fourth; fi * — ſixth, 
, and ei Iocks of theſe Mathematical —— | 
27 0 en publiſhed in a' Latin verſion made by Fr. Comman- 
erſennus exhibited a kind of abridgement of them 
In his Spe Mathematica, Paris, 1644, in 4to: but this 
contains only ſuch propofitions as could be understood without 
1 At length, the whole works of Pappus were liege 
at Bologna, in 1660, in folid, by Carolus Manoleffſus, Wu 
ders} to have: uſed all r means to make his ellitiom c- 
plete and excellent: för hie tells us, that he conſulted und me-. 
Plone, 55 well thoſe who excelled in the Oreek tongue, us 
" thoſe o were deer in mathematical knowledge ;"and/it ie 
certain that, without an Uuncornmoh bad = 925 no good 3 
edition: of I" could be prepared. e 
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2 . PARACELSUS. 


Suidas relates, that Pappus wrote a « Commentary upon 
Magna Conſtructio;“ but what we . 
have remaining under his name, which may be found in the 


Baſil edition of 1538, is only a Commentary upon part of 


« four books of Ptolemy's 


PAPYRIUS MASSON. See Mass0N. 

PARABOSCO (GrroLamo), an Italian comic writer, born 
at Placentia, in the beginning of the fixteenth century, was an 
author of ſome eminence in his time. His comedies have a 
certain character of originality, which ſtill, in ſome degree, 
ſupports their credit. They are ſix in number, and entitled, 
$5 La NE” 3, if Villuppo.“ 3. 1 Contenti.” 
4. L'Hermafrodito.“ 5 «« I] Pellegrino.“ 6. “ II Ma- 
rinaio. Of theſe, II Pellegrino” is in verſe, the reſt are 
in proſe. The beſt edition is that of Giolito de* Ferrari, at 
Venice, in 1560, in two ſmall volumes, duodecimo. There is 
alſo a volume of letters by him, entitled, ' ** Lettere Amoroſe 
di M. Girolamo Paraboſco, printed by the ſame Giolito, in 
the year 1545. Theſe were republiſhed in 1548, ** con alcune 
Novelle e Rime.“ 8 


vo. He compoſed alſo, novels in the ſtyle of Boccacio and 


Bandelli, which were publiſked at Venice in 1558, under the 


| We have ſeen alſo, in catalogues, a volume 
"of. ** Rime” alone, publiſhed by Giolito at Venice, in 1547, 


title of «© I Diporti di M. Girolamo Paraboſco.* This, 


however, was not the earlieſt edition; for the title lays, 4 no- 
vamente riſtampati, et diligentiſſimamente reviſti.“ 


« Giornate; the firſt and ſecond of which compriſe ſixteen 
tales, and four curious queſtions. - The third contains ſeveral 


ere are 
editions alſo of 1586 and 1607, Tt: conſiſts of three days, or 


«« Motti, or bon-mots, with a few madrigals, and other ſhort - 


poems. There is alſo a volume by him entitled, . Oracolo,” 


the oracle, in 4to, publiſhed at Venice, in 1551. In this the 
author gives anſwers to twelve queſtions propoſed in the be- 
ginning of the book; which - anſwers are give 
according to ſome rules laid down in the preface (B]. It ap- 


ven and varied 


pears that Paraboſco lived chiefly, if not entirely, at Venice, 
as all his books were publiſhed there. His Diporti,” or Sports, 
open with a R upon that city. N 
PARACELSUS (Aux OL Us PHILIPPus TRTOrRRASTUs 
BomBAST DE HOHENHEIM), a famous phyſician, was the ſon 
of Wilhelmus Hohenheim, a learned man, and licentiate in 
phyſic, though a ſlender practitioner, but poſſeſſed of a noble 
library, being himſelf the natural ſon of a maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order. He was born in 1493, at a village called Einfidlen 
in Switzerland, about two German miles from Zurich. At three 


Ils] Creſcimbeni. ' Hiſt. della Volg Poe. vol. I. lib. iii, cap. 25. 


— 
"= * 4 


« * 
TY years 
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PARACELSUS. ww 


| years of ag6 hes ſaid to have been mutilated; and made at eunich, 
by a ſow: accordingly we always find him a bitter enemy to 


vomen; though his picture, as taken from the life, repreſents 


him with a beard! He was inſtructed by his father in phyſic and 
ſurgery, Wherein he made great proficiency ; but as he grew up, 
he was captivated with the ſtudy of alchetny, which occaſioned ' 
his father to put him under the care of Trithemius, abbot of 
nheim, a man at that time of great fame. Having learned 
many ſeerets from Trithemius, he removed to Sigiſmund Fag- 
gerus of Schwatz, à famous German chemiſt; who at that 
time, partly by his own induftry, and partly by a multitude 
of ſervants and operators retained for the purpoſe, made daily 
improvements in the art. And here he aſſures us he learned 
{pagyric operations effectually; after which he applied to all 
the moſt eminent maſters in the alchemical philoſophy, who 
concealed nothing from him, and from whom, as he himſelf 
relates, he learned his ſecrets. e le do. dd SF aha 
But not content with this, he viſited all the univerſities of 
Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, in order to learn ph ſie; 
and then he took a journey to Pruſſia, Lithuania, Poland, Wa- 
lachia, Tranſilvania, Croatia, Neuen NMyria, and the other 
countries of Europe, where he applied indifferently to phy- 
ſicians, - barbers, old women, conjurers, and chemiſts, bob 
good and bad; from all which he gladly picked up any thing 
that might be uſeful, and then enlarged his ſtock of ſute and 
approved remedies. He alſo learned from Baſil Valentine's 
writings, the doctrine of the three elements, which, conceal- ' 
ing the author's name, he adopted as his own, and publiſned 
under the appellation of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury.“ 
In the twentieth year of his age, making a viſit to the mines 
in Germany, he travelled into Ruſſia, where being taken pri- 
ſoner on the frontiers by the Tartars, he was carried before the 
Cham, and afterwards ſent with that prince's fon on an em- 
baſſy to Conſtantinople; where, in his twenty-eighth year, as 
he tells us, he was let into the ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone. © - 
He was alſo retained- frequently as ſurgeon” and phyſician to 
armies, in battles, and ſieges. He ſet a high value on Hippo- 
crates and the ancient phyficians;. but defpiſed the ſcholaſtic 
doctors, and above all the Arabs. He made great uſe of re- 
medies prepared of mereury and opium, wherewith he cured 
the leproſy, venereal diſeaſe, itch, flight dropſies, and other 
infirmities, which to the phyſicians of thoſe times (who were 
ignorant of mercury; and àfraĩd of opium, as cold in the fourth 


degree) wete utt incurable, * + 12 1 
By theſe (cures be grew daily more celebrated, and more 


daring, eſpecially after recovering the famous printer Frobe- 
nius of Baſil, whoſe caſe appears to have been a violent pain 


4  PARACELSUS: 


tracy of Baſil, who, giving him a plemtiful 


canon o 


in his heel, which upon Pa lſus's treatment removed ie 


his toes, ſo that the patient could never ſtir them afterwards, 


though he felt no pain, and in other reſpects grew well ; hut 
nes died of apoplexy. By this: cure he became ac- 
quainted with Erafmus, and was well 7 by the m if | 
| alary, made him 
profeſſor in 1527. here he continued to teach philoſophical 
phylic two hours every Ys ſometimes in Latin, but more fre- 
quently in German. He read lectures te explain his own. 
ks, De compoſitionibus,” * De gradibus,” et © De 
Fartaro; Which, according to Helmont, abounded in idle 
drollery, and contained little ſolid ſenſe. Here, be: a ſolemn, . 
manner ſeated in the chair, he burned the writings Galen and 
Avicenna, declaring to his audience that he wonld even conſuly 
the devil if God would not aſſiſt him; and this is 2 to 
his expreſs OA in ſeveral places of his works, that no 
one need ſcruple confulting the devil to get ſecrets of phyſie 
out of him. He had many diſciples, with whom he lived in 
great intimacy. Three of theſe he maintained in diet and 
clothes, and inſtructed in ſeveral fecrets; though they after= 
wards ungratefully deſerted their maſter, and even wrote ſcan- 
dalous things of him, adminiſtring with much indifcretion the 
medicines he had taught them, to the great diſadyantage of thoſe 
who employed them. He allo retained ſurgeons and barbers 


is vis family, to whom he communicated uſeful ſecrets; bur 


of them left him ſoon after, and turned his enemies. His 
only 8 05 diſciples were the doctors Peter, Cornelius, An- 
drew, Urſinus, the licentiate Pangratius, and Mr. Raphael, 
whom he (peaks of with commendation. 9985 26 oy 
Wang lis two years reſidence in this city, he cured a noble 
T4 chtemfels, who had been, given over by the ply 
ſicians, of a violent pain in his ſtomach, with only three pills 
of his laudanum.. The ſick canon bad promiſed hin, 300 
French crowns for the cure; but finding it ſo eaſily effected, 
refuſed. to pay, alledging with a jeſt, that Paracelſus had 
given him but three mouſe-turds. Upon this the phyſician, 
Cited his patient before a court of juſtice ; where a judge, not 
conſidering ſo much the excellence of the art, as the quantity 
of labour and coſt, decreed him only a trifling gratification. 


With this, Pazacelſus was ſo exaſperated, that, loading them 
with reproaches of ignorance and injuſtice, he rendered him- 
felf in ſome meaſure Pau f treaſon, and thus thought beſt 


f Ra the court, and make baile, home ; from. whence, by 


advice of his friends, he privately withdrew out of the 


1 12. leaving his whole chemical apparatus to John Oporinus. 
Atte 


r this he continued rambling two years through the neigh- 


| bouring parts of Alſatia, accompanied by Qporinus; and An, 


% 


PARATELSUS. —@ +» 


the; rovels b 4 tiftvtmte- life, wrought mary Fee 
_ evtirts, as we find related . ger, who ut the ſa 
time 15 en and often xd the accburit from  Oporittis 
E Fe ie 
It happened ene evening thit Papsbelſus wis Kulled upon 
td. "iſe = eounttyman dangerouſly ill near Colmar in Alſace; 
but, deing ſet in for a dfinkitig-bout [D] with ordinary cotti- 
Panys He Leferte viſiting tke patient next mornin ng; which 
the houſe with a' furious lobk, he afk&d-if the fi, 
— Auen 3 p - as intending to adminiſter ſome 
of ev” audan he by- ſtanders anſwered; that he had taken 
but the 1 as being at the p6inr of death ; 
which aracelſus in a rage replied, “ If he has had recou! 
to another phyſſcian, he has no occaſivit' for me, and ran 
itmodiately out of doors. Opotinus, fuck with this piece 6f 
2 ty; bid Pardcelſus the laft adieu; fearing leſt the b: 
is otherwiſe beloved maſter {ould ſome time fall _ wi 
\\ From ain dels he eohninued wandering froth place to plate, 
intexfeated, and never chan ing his” this, nor 
—— a pb 8 nio bed. In Sept. 1541, being taken ill at 
— 5 yrs 1 js Hekneſs, in His 
: 8 th year; though ke had proj | 
| of Nis an, he he ſhould live * the age 2 og 
l buried in tlie 2 f St. ien at \Siltſbutg, 
wirk aft 6p} inſerted beſow El. Jt: | 
It 0 le, that the dak ed in is 
works are flot lis, but that his leer muy to uſher in their 
perforinianees under his name. In effect; they ate ſd Fe , 
and fo different from each other; that it is next ty 'inipoffi 
_ they ſhould" all come from the ſame hand; yet, beſides the 
| thies books already mentioted, upon wich he lecture in 
publi, there are ſome others Which ſeem toe þ 5 , whoſe 
ele is therefore HARON der Wa A bps Dae 


Wind 
{2),7% Opin, reg. wiſe nd nes race, a 


2 e n td 4s roach (died os drunk 
1 well illed much a to drun 
Greele and Latin; — 2 Walttrus tells us, char when be 
e vain expectation of 3 . . 2 which often happened, 

his own. family, and travelled wich be E e Kh bee dr | 

— ee without learning 

weiried out, he grew e 

x] Conditur hie — eee ; | 
: tn mon ny, 2 lla vulgera; 
10 . N 

a 8 peres diſtribuendo coltocandoque honoravit. = 
| are, De Peſtez® 4 De 4% Archidoxa Medicine z* « De dave | 
e rurg naturalium ;** 4 De transformations 


— * 5 
. 
* 


11 


b, 


1 =" 
2 — * FR. 


himſelf at an immature age. 


and practiſing it with great ſucceſs. 2. In underſtauding 


- 


Ss  PARACELSUS. 


Wich reſpect to his merit as to medicine and alehemy, it 
muſt be owned that an arrogant aſſuming air infected all his 


Writings, as well as his actions. It was common with him 


to promiſe mighty things, with complete aſſurance, upon ſlender 
— inadequate grounds. A ſtrong inſtance of his Weakneſs in 


this kind, Is his undertaking, by dhe mere uſe.of,an.elixir, to 


prolong a. man's life to the age of Methuſilem, and delibe- 
rating with himſelf to what period he ſhould protract his own. 
With the ſame vanity he aſſerts that he knew the univerſal me- 
dlicine, and the body of chemiſts of his on timęs, compli- 
mented him by receiving his aſſertions; but what effeQually 
overthrows his pretenſions to ſuch à remedy, is, that he died 
1 


n enn 
His real merit conſiſted, 1. In being well Wuerde 


" £ 
3, 
5 , 


common practice of phyſic as well as his contemporaxies. 3. 
In being alone maſter of the powers, preparations, and uſes of 
metals. 4. In having the uſe of opium to himſelf, and work- 
ing wonderful cures thereby; and, 5. In being well acquainted 


with the virtues of mercury, in an age in hich perhaps on 


he and Carpus knew any thing-of the matter, As to his bein 
poſſeſſed of the philoſopher's ſtone,” there will now: be no pry 4 
Janine to contradict that vain pretence.. ; ;.-/ tn gun 
Ihe ſyſtem of Paracelſus was ſomewhat ſo uncommon and 
extravagant, that we mult not conceal it from the reader, 
His firſt principle is the analogy which he ſuppoſes between 
the great world and the little world, or the body f wan. In 
man, for inſtance, he diſcovers the motions of the, ſtars, the 
nature of the earth, water, and air, all vegetables and miner 
rals, all the conſtellations, and the four Winds. He aſſerts 
that a r ought to know what in man is called the dra- 
n's tail, the ram, the polar axis, the meridian, the riling 
and ſetting of the ſun; and if he is ignorant of theſe things, 
ſays our author, he is good for nothing. From, the ſame au- 


* - 
CT, en 
a - >" 


| thor alſo and his followers, ſprings the opinion of a pretended 
and imaginary agreement between the principal parts of a 


man's body with the planets 3 as, of the heart with the fun, 
of the brain with the moon, of the ſpleen with Saturn, of K 
lungs with Mercury, of the kidneys. and ſecrets with Venus, 
of the liver with Jupiter, and the gall; with Mars; and that 
there are alfo ſeven metals or minerals/which agree with theſe 
feven planets. Paracelfus alſo aſſures us, that in our Limbus, 


rerum naturalium; i «De vita rerum natu- Geneva, in 1658, in three vols. folio. 
ralium,” The reſt are ſpurious, eſpecially This is che moſt complete edition; beſides, 
the“ Theological Works.) In ſurgery there is another edition at Baſil, 1 589, in 
two books, one entitled, The Great 12 vols. 4to, which ſome eſteem the beſt 
Surgery, and the other, „ The Small and there is likewiſe another edition at 
Purgery."! | His works were printed at Francfort, in 12 vols. 4to. © 2 
* - 6 " , ” <1 4 { 
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operties of all animals; and he alſo aſſerts, that a true phy 


ſician muſt be able to ſay, ** This is a ſapphira in the body 
man, this mercury, this a cypreſs, and this .a_wall-flowes.'! 


He eſtabliſned a: relation between diſeaſes and plants. He | 


maintains a prima materia, or firſt matter, whence ſpring, 
among other things, the ſeeds of vegetables, animals, and mi- 


nerals; and that generation is e exit of each ſeed een 5 


darkneſs to light, in which they lay in the firſt matter. Be- 
ſides the four ordinary elements, fire, air, earth, and water, 
and three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, he thought 
which he calls quinteſſence, and which he deſcribeg; thus: 
The quinteſſence is a ſubſtance which. is:corporeally drawn 
from all bodies that increaſe, and from every thing that -has 
life; and this ſubſtance is diſengaged from all impurity and 
N it is of the higheſt ſubtility, and ſeparated from all 


. 


the elements. He adds, that “ this quinteſſence is not of a 


different nature from the elements, becauſe it is of itſelf ay 
element.” ; He calls it alſo by the ſeveral names of the philo- 
ophical tincture, or philoſopher's ſtone, the flower, the ſun, 
heaven, and zthereal ſpirit. “ This medicine, ſays he, 18 
an inviſible fire, which devours all diſeaſes. —— 8 
this quinteſſence was, he acknowledges, very rare, he fo 


himſelf under, a neceſſity of ſeeking for particular remedies, 


In order to diſcover. which, one. of the means is to ohſerve the 
lignature, of things“ Thus, for inſtance, he maintained that 
Euphraſia bears a, mark, which indicates its virtues for diſ- 
orders of Me and this mark Is a ſmall black figure within 
the flower, which, he ſaid, repreſents the eye- ballz yet he de: 
pended. chiefly upon metallic medicines, and even required that 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances ſhould be chemically prepared, 
_ as;neceſſary to extract the poiſonous; * naturally in them 

; = i that certain words and characters engrave 
on. ſtones could, cure ſome particular diſeaſes, which; would not 
yield to any other remedies: and he maintained that a phyſician 
might haye recourſe to magic for the cure of diſeaſes, It 


ceeds the bounds of this deſign. to run out into a deſcription of 


the eſſency, the magiſteries, the elixirs, and other important 
ſecrets, Dich ; Paracelſus called: **: Magnalia Dei, ag the 
quinteſſence, the azeth, and his laudanum. His ſurgery ſeams 
to have been more eſteemed than it deſerved." Upon the whole, 
in reading Paracelſus's works, it is eaſy to obſerve that he had 
a heated and diſordered imagination, full of the crudeſt notions; 
whence, it is no wonder that he gave into aſtrology, 


| chiramancy, and the cabala, which were extremely popular is i 
Joined 


thoſe ignorant ages, He ſays Ty that medicine mult be 


/ — 


there was in all natural bodies ſomething of a celeſtial nature 


= 
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Joined to magic, or it cannot be ſucoeſsful; by which he does 
not mean natural ic only, but declares that no one needs 
r eee ſecrets of phyſic from the devil; and 
boaſts of holding a converſation with Galen and Avicenna at the 
gates of hell. In a word, he uſed all poſſible means to per- 
Fade the world that he was a real magician, ſo that if he has 
failed in the attempt, it was his misfortune. He did indeed 
perſuade many, but the truer opinion is, that he was rather 
an impoſtor than a conjuror. Among the bad things that 
works 2 there are, — me wm are : = 
contributed to the improvement of phyſic. He nei 
learned in the languages nor in philoſophy; he had but little 
erudition; he wy himſelf that his library did not contain 
ages, and that he paſſed ten years without reading a book. 
PARADIN (WIILIAM), a French hiſtorian, à laborious 
writer of the fixteenth century, was ſtill Hving in 1581, and 
was then turned fourſcore. He was the author of many works, 
among which the following are remarkable. 1. The Hi 
of Ariſtæus, reſpecting the verfion of the Pentateuch, Atd. 
2, «© Hiſtoria fur temporis, written in Latin, but beſt known 
by a French verſion which was aan Th 1558. 3. An- 
nales de Bourgogne, folio, 1566. This hiſtory, by no means 


well-dię , begins at 378, and ends in 1482. 4. De mo- 
ribus lis: Hiller Je. 5. * Memoires de Hiſtoire” de 
Lyon, folio, 1625. 6. © De rebus in Belgio, anno 154 
geſtis,” Bro, 1543. 7: < La Chrenique de Sable, follo, 
2602. 8. « Hiftoria Galliæ, a Franciſct I. corbnatione 
annum 1550.“ 9. „ Hiftorta Ecdefiz Gallicanz.”” fro. Me- 
moralia * 3 0 Franciz Famffiarum.“ He was an eccle- 
ſiaſtic, and ame dean of Beaujeu. wi 00 ark * «$5 . D143 
- PARDIES mew GasrTon), a Frenck Jeſuit, was the 
ſon of 2 counſellor in the parliament of Paris, where he had 
birth in 1636. Having paſſed through the firſt part of his 
ies, he entered into the order of the Jefuits in 1652. He 
OE Fterature ſeveral years, and in tflat time produced 
many {mall efays, both in profe and verſe, with à diſtinguiſhea - 
deficacy.of thought and ſtyle: but, as his genius and inclination 
led him more to the ſpeculative ſciences, he” cultivated” the 
belles lettres only to enable him to write in a good ſtyle upon 


thoſe ſciences. His particular 1 fs to form a neat and 


cone iſe expreſſion, in which he had the happineſs to ſucteed; 
For,” except foint few words e eee his | 
diſcourſe is elegant and'perſpicuous, and his dition pure. At 
— — devoted himſelf entirely to mathematics and natural 
, phy anck read alf the authors, both ancient and 'modlern, 
© lences ; ſo that he made himſelf maſter of the Peri- 
nt SECIS 251 n A een ** 
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9 
patetic, ar well as Carteſian in 2 ſhort: time, — 
doth with great reputation 
otwithſtanding H he embraced Cartefanifm, yet he affeRed 
60 ds rather an inventor, than a diſciple of Des Cartes. With 
= ambition he ſometimes advanc y bold opinions in na- 

8 ; which met with oppoſers, who charged him 
rting abſurdities ; but he had wit enough to give his 
—— a plauſible turn; "fo as apparently to clear them from 
contradictions. He taught alſo mathematics in ſome places, 
and at laſt at Paris, He had from his youth a happy genius for 
| _ TT and made a great progreſs in it by application. 
— 1 he acquired by his werkes 1 the higheſt 
- which were all cut ſhort by death. In 
ke ap 79 riors: 3 

NY fefs the poor of the Bictrre, in the 

There was then ſomething malignant in the air of that 
— el which had produced various diforders among theſe poor 

creatures; and whether it was owing ts contagion or fati 
or * 3 returned to Paris ſelzed by a mortal diſorder, 

and actua only thirty-ſeven. The following are 
ce — his works: L. “ Horolegium Thaumau- 
ticum duplex, 1662,” 4to. 2. * Difſertatio'de motu et natura 
— — 1665, 8vo. 3. Difeoarſe' du mouvement local, 


88 tz2mo 4. Elemens de — 1670, rams, 
has been e! into feveral 8. % Diſcours 
de la connoiſſance des betes, 1672,” x #106 * 3 'obferves, 


that this piece made the author PAR che r 7 ens for 
er ne and he was in reality a Carteſian, although he 
here to refute Carteſianiſm. 6. Lettre r phils- 
ſophe à un Cartefien de ſes amis, 2672,” mo. 7, La 
Statique, du la Science · des forces mouvantes, 1653, x21140\ 
8. <© Deſcription” et explieation de deux machines Propres à 
faire des cadrans avec une grande facilits, 1073, 1a2mo. Part 
of his works were printed together, at Lyons, 1725, 12mo. 
This author had a diſpute alſo with ſir Iſaac Netvton, about his 
t New Theory of Light and Colours, in 1672. His letters 
are inſerted in Phil. Tranſ. for that year. 

PARE” (AmBross), à celebrated French” Porn bern 4 
Laab, in the fixteenth century; was ſurgeon to Henry II. 
Francis IF, Charles IX. and ary III. As he was a Pro- 
teftant, he would have been inyolved in the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, had not the king himſelf, who fo eruelly ſueri- 
: = multitudes of his ſubjects, ſhut him up in- his' own roomy, 

that © it was not right for z man ſo uſeful to the 
e riſh in ſuch” a manner.“ Pare wrote ſeverał treas , 
tiſes in French, which were tranſlated into Latin by Jaeques 
Guillemeau. The * ä — 
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ſeveral editions; the beſt is chat of 1614, Paris, folio... Pars 
died in December 1590, at an advanced age, having enjoyed 
conſiderable reputation, both as a phyſician and as a man. 
PARE (David), a celebrated dixine of the re formed reli- 
gion, was born in 1 548, at Francolſtein in Sileſia, and put o 
the grammar ſchool there, apparently with 2 delign to breed 
him to learning; but his father marrying a ſecond. time, this 
ſtep-mother prevailed with him to put his ſon; apprentice to an 

' © apothecary at Breſlau; and not content with that, he was 

thence, and at her inſtigation bound to a ſhoe-maker, /; He. was 


mother; his deſtiny ordained better ings for him; and many 


name of Wangler for the Greek one of Pareus, or Part; both 
ve 


. 
4 


U 


be preſented to him. Wan ae e eras eter 
.. Meanwhile, his maſter, not content with making him change + 


1 


„ 


His vas ſo / that -he-was . cli; beg on the 
He arrived at Am erg in 1566, — was ſent ſoon after 
th ten of his ſckool-fellows to Heidelberg, where Zachary 
Urſin was profeſſor of divinity, and. rector of the college of 
Wiſdom. be univerſity was at that time in a moſt flouriſh» 
ing condition, with to every one of the faculties; ſo 
that Paré had here all the advantages that could be deſired, for 
2 nay _ conſiderable proficiency; both in the learned 
2 . and divinity. He vas received 
miniſter in 557, and in May that year ſent to exerciſe his 
union in a village called Schlettenbach. This was a difficult 
cure, on a of the conteſts then ſubſiting between the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts, The elector Palatine Eis patron, had 
aſſerted his claim by main force againſt the biſhop of 2 
Who maintained; Hs the right of nomination to the. livi 
the corporation of Alfeſted was veſted: in his chapter. he 
elector allowed, it, but with this reſerve, that ſince he had the 
ht of „the nominators were obliged, by the peace 
1 Paſſaw, to p ſent paſtors to him whoſe: lor) he ap- 
proved By virtue of this right, be eſtabliſhed the reforined 
religion in that co err and ſent Pars into the of 
wee Lin e * him y 28 
yer after all he-could-get . bbiſ.mn 
He was, however, 2 int of being 9 
Winter, when he was cal VIE Ng a or the thirtt elaſs at 
Heidelberg. He acquitted bimſelf ſo well in that charge that 
in two years time he was promoted to the ſecond claſs; but he 
did not hold this above ſix months, being made firſt paſtor of 
Hemſbach, in the dioceſe of Worms. Here he met with! a 
much more tractable tion than that of 22 | 
for, when the elector Palatine, as:patron of the pariſh, ireſolved 
to reform it, and cauſed the church doors to be broke 
. Par took care to have all the/images-taken down, and had 
2 . le's: ee Thus 3 pily: ſituated/ he 
oon reſolved. to be à lodger in a public- nb longer; and 
in order to obtain a more ble home, he engagetl:in the 
matrimonĩal i ſtate four months after his arrival, N ſiſter of 
John Stibelius, miniſter of Heppenheim; nnd! the nuptials, 
were ſolemnized Jan thei5th; 1594; publicly, in the church 2 
of Hemſbach, an object which: had never been beheld before in 
that pariſn. The people, however, were eaſily reconciled to tlie 
ae K when they came to know what St. Paul tenches 
the marriage of a biſno h be cont ſuch vas the 
unhappy ue of we er country, rent by ene donteſtꝭ 
MBit in 2 (COTS D: 1x R ** 
* Jo and Tian * | 8 
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t religion, that no ſooner was Popery, the common enemy 
_— — new diſturbances aroſe, the conteſts 
and animoſities between the Lutherans and Calviniſts, who 
ſhould have been friends. After the death of the elector Fre- 
deric III. his ſon Louis, who was a very zealous Lutherun, 
eſtabliſned every where in his dominions thoſe miniſtera, in the 
room of the Sacramentarians. By: theſt means Pars loſt his 
living at Hemſbach in 1577; on which ocoaſton he; retired 
into the territories of prince John of Caſimir, the eleQtor's 
brother. Here he was miniſter at 2 near Franken- 
tale, three years, and then removed to Witre near Neuſtad; 
at which laſt place prince Caſimir, in 1578, had founded 
a ſchool, and fettled there all the profeſſors! that had been 
driven from Heidelberg. This rendered Witzingen much more 
ible, as well as advantagebus; andy upon the death of 
tho elector Louis, in 1583, the guardianſhip of his ſon, togs- 
ther with the adminiſtration of the palatinate, devolved: upon 
prince Cafimir ; who reſtored the Calviniſt, miniſters, and F 
obtained the ſecond. chair in the college of Wiſdom at Hei- 
delberg, in Sept. 1584. He commenoed author twb yengs 
afterwards, by printing his 4% Method of -1he:\Ubiquitatian 
controverſy; the title is, ( Methodus Ubiquitariz controverſia?” 
He alſo printed the German Bible, with notes, at Neuſtad, 
in 1589, which occaſionedea warm controverſy between him 
and James Andreas, a Lutheran Tubingen. on : %. 
In 2591, he was made firſt profeſſor in his ool lege, and oo 
ſellor to the eccleſiaſtical ſennte tlie following year, and the year 
aftex that admitted doctor of divinity in the moſt ſolemm mannes. 
He had already held ſeveral diſputes agninſt the writers of the 
n eee f 5 © gry were — 
able. Among other things, he produced a defence of Calvin, 
againſt the imputatinm of his favouring Judaiſme in his Corm- 
mentaries upon ſeveral parts of Scripture. Aſterwatds he 
was promoted to the chair of divinity profeſſon forthe Old 
'Teſtament ey Grey 9rd y whichſche was :edfed of the 
t fatigue he had undergone for fourteen years, in governin 
youth who were educated at the — — 'T 
ſanus, profeſſor of divinity for the New Teſtament; dying in 
160, Pare ſucceeded to that chair, and ai few: yeats after-he 
bought a hauſe in the ſuburbs of Heitielbeig/- Here, in 2607, 
be built in the garden an apartment for his library, whith he 
called his - Pareanum: he, took great delight In it, andthe 
whole houſe went afterwards by that name. The clecbor ho- 
noured it with ſeveral prixileges and immiunitiesy/ and Pare had 
ewo inſcriptions; e in Latin, pat 
upon the frontiſpiece. At the ſame time his reputation, ſpread- 
„i ei bee 04H e CY ing 
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ing itſelf every 'whote, brought 
' the remoteſt parts of Hungary and Þo 


3 


In 1617, there was kept an lical jubilee, in memory. | 


of the church's deliverance from Popery an hundred years 
before; for then it was, that Luther began to preach, The 
ſolemnity laſted three days, during which there were continual 
orations, diſputations, poems, and ſermons, on the occaſion. 
Pare alſo publiſhed ſome pieces upon the ſubject, which drew 
upon him the reſentment of the Jeſuits of Mentz: they wrote 
a ſharp cenſure of his work, and he publiſhed a ſuitable anſwer 


ta it. The following year, 1618, at the inſtance of the States- 


General, he was preſſed to go to the ſynod of Dort; but ex- 


cuſed himſelf, on account of age and infirmities. After this 


time he enjoyed but little tranquillity, The apprehenſions he 


had of the ruin which his patron the elector Palatine would 


bring upon himſelf, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, put 
him upon changing his habitation. He terrified himſelf with 


a thouſand bad amens, grounded upon things he had ſeen, either 


awake or in ſieep; for he had great faith in dreams. When 
he ſaw the workmen. employed in improving the fartifications 
of Heidelberg, he faid it was ſo much labour loſt; and con- 
ſidering the books he had written againſt the Pope and Bellar- 
min, he looked upon it as the moſt ul calamity that could. 
happen to him, to fall into the hands of the monks: for which 
reaſon he gladly complied with thoſe, who adviſed him to pro- 
vide in time for his own fafety ; and accordingly- choſe for his 
ſanQuary the town of Anweil, in the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, 
near Landau; where he arrived, in Oc. 1621, He left that 
place, however, ſome months after, and went to Neuſtadt; 
nor did he ſtay long here, for he: detexmined to return to Hei- 
delberg, in order to paſs: his laſt moments at his beloved Pa- 
reanum, and ſo to be buried near the profefiors of the univer- 
ſity. His wiſk was accordingly fulfilled; for he died at Pa- 


reanum in June, 1622, and was interred with all the funeral 
honours which the univerſities in Germany are uſed to beſtow 


on their members. | = 0 7 
He left a ſon named Philip, who wrote the life of bis facher. 
Though Pare was extremely watchful againſt innovations, yet 
he was not one of thoſe. untraQable divines, who will not yield 

the leaſt mite for the ſake of peace H]. The © Lrenicum“ he 
22 proves the contrary; yet it cannot be ſaid, that he 

any great ſtock; of tole ration, ſince he 9 | 

all innovation, even to the new ways of ſpeaking and teach 


8 


14 tos ? , 


and cquld not bear Petar Ramus, becaufe he had dared to fe 


* 


uled to ſay with Luther of ſuch turbulent reformers, «© A deore gloriold, © 
oz et tnutilibus, quaſtiooidus, beret coclefiugp fuzm Dominus f“ 
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move the boundaries of our anceſtors. This author's exegeticaf 

works were publiſhed by his fon at Francfort, in 1647, in 
vols. folio. Among theſe' are his Commentary upon St. 
aul's epiſtle to the Romans,” in 1617, which gave ſuch offence 

to James I. of England, as containing ſome anti- monarchical 


principles, that he cauſed it to be burnt by the common 
— man; and the univerſity of Oxford condemned it in the 


molt diſgraceful manner II. 5 e 
PART (Pr1L1P), ſon of the preceding, one of the moſt 


| laborious grammarians that Germany ever produced, was born 
at Hembach, May 24, 1576. He began his ſtudies at Neu- 
ſtadt, continued them at Heidelberg, and afterwards, viſited . 


foreign univerſities, at the expence of the eleQor Palatine, 
He was at the univerſity of Baſil, in 1599 and thence going 
to Geneva, ſtayed there a year: he viſited ſome other univer- 


ſities, being well received in all, on account of his own merit, 


though yet more from that of his father. Among others, he 


received great civilities from Iſaac Caſaubon at Paris. In 


1612, he was made rector of the college of Neuſtadt, which 
poſt he held till the place was taken by the Spaniards in 1622; 
when he was ordered by thoſe new maſters to leave the country 
immediately, at which time his library was alſo plundered by 
the ſoldiers. He publiſhed ſeveral books on grammatical ſub- 


| Jets, and was remarkably fond of Plautus. This drew him 
into a diſpute with John Gruter, profeſſor at Heidelberg, in 
1620, which was carried to ſuch a height of animoſity; that 


neither the deſolation which ruined both their univerſities: and 


their libraries, and reduced their perſons to the greateſt extre- 


mities, nor even their baniſhment, proved ſufficient to quench 
the flame of their paſſion, or to reſtrain them from the fouleſt 


and moſt abuſive anguage. Philip undertook the cauſe of 


his late father againſt David Owen, whom he anſwered in 
a piece entitled, Anti-Owenus,” &c. He was principal of 


ſeveral colleges, as he was of that at Hanau in 1645; and the 


dedication of his father's exegetical works ſhews him to be 
living in 1647, but how long he lived afterwards does not 


appear, Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote ſome 
commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures," and other theolo- 
gical works. He publiſhed, “ Plautus,” in 1609, with notes: 


alſo a! Lexicon Plautinum, in 1614; Analecta Plautina, 
in 1617; a treatiſe * De imitatione 'Terentiani, ubi Plau- 


tum imitatys- eſt,” 1617; a ſecond edition of Plautus,” in 


[3] It was refuted David Owen, a Paraum, ceteroſque reformate religionis 


b | 
Welc » who was DD. and chaplain antimonarchos, Cantab. 1632,” 8vo; He 


to John Ramſay viſcount Haddington, and had before publiſhed ** The Concord of a 
earl of Holderneſs, in a piece entitled, Papiſt and Puritan, for the coerclon, de- 
«« Anti-Parzus,. five determinatio de jure poſition, and killing of kings, Catab., 


regio hadita Cantabrigiz in ſcholis thevlo- 2610,” 4to. | | 
gicis, 19 April, 1619, contra Davidem , | | 1619, 
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by 


1619, and uf the *© Andlecta Plautina,“ in 1620, and again in 


1623. He alſo publiſhed a third edition of his Plaitus,” in 
1641. The Prolegomena which it contains of that poet's 


life, the character of his verſification, and the nature of his 
railleries, have been prefixed entire to the Plautus in uſum 
Delphini. He publiſhed his anſwer to Gruter in 1620, witk 
this title, . Provocatio ad ſenatum criticum pro Plauto et electis 


Plautinis.“ The combatants both -_ more and more hot, 


as r eg. preface prefixed by this author to his 
Aa 


« Analecta na, in 1623, for which Gruter made repri- 
ſals, ſtiling him “an aſs, a mule; a boar, a ram, a goat, 2 


ſtinking inhabitant of the grammatical den, &c. © Beſides the 
3 upon Plautus, Pare publiſhed “ Calligraphia Romana, 
I 


ve Theſaurus phraſium linguz Latin,” in 1616, and Electz 
Symmachiana,” Lexicon Symmachianum, Calligraphia Sym- 
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PARE” (Dantsz), ſon of the preceding, trod in the ſtep 3 


of his father; applied himſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy of 


claffics, and publiſhed ſeveral laborious pieces; for which he 


was „ to Voſſius, ho had a great reſpect for him, and 
made it his buſineſs io Fer bookſellers who would print 


his works. He was unfortunately killed, by a gang of high 


waymen, in the life-time of his father. He was a conſider- 
able maſter of Greek. His publications are, 1. The Poem 
of Muſæus upon the loves of Hero and Leander, with Notes,” 


in 1627. 2, „ Mellificium Atticum,” a thick 4to, being a 


collection of ſentences extracted from Greek authors. 3. 


« Medulla Hiſtoriæ Eceleſiaſticæ, in 1631; to which he 


added, Notes, and a Lexicon upon Lucretius.“ 4. Spi 


cilegium ſubſecivum, or Notes upon Quintilian, publiſhed in 


an edition of that author at London, in 1641, 8vo. KP 

PARENT {AxTorxE), a French mathematician, was born 
at Paris in 1666. He ſhewed early a propenſity to mathematics. 
His method of ſtudy was to write remarks upon the margins of 


the books which he read; and he had filled ſome of theſe with 
a kind of commentary at the age of thirteen. At fourteen he 


was put under a maſter, who taught rhetoric at Chartres. Here 
jr dove — 1 ſee x Dodecoedron, upon every face of which 
was deli 

Struck immediately with the curiofity of theſe dials, he ſet 


o 


neated a ſun-dial, except the loweſt, whereor it ſtood. 


about drawing one himſelf: but, having a book which — | 


ſhewed the practical part without the theory, it was not t 
ſome time after, when his rhetoric-maſter came to explain the 
doctrine of the ſphere to him, that he began to underſtand 


how the projection of the circles of 8 formed ſun- 


dials. © He thence undertook to write a *Treatiſe upon Gno- 


monics,” and the piece was'rude and unpoliſhed enough; but 


it 


by * 5 : * * 
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it was entirely his own. About the ſame time he wrote alſo a 
book of Geometry,” at Beauvois. ri HC ohnidg 
" At length his friends ſent for him to Paris, to ſtudy the law ; 
and, in obedience to them, he went through a courſe in that 
faculty. This was no ſooner finiſhed, 2, urged by his 
— for mathematics, he ſhut himſelf up in the college of 


ormans, that nothing might call him away from. his beloved 


ſtudy; and, with an allowance of leſs than 200 livres a year, he 


lived content in his retreat, from which he never ſtirred out but 


to go to the Royal College, in order to hear the lectures of M. 
2 


Hire, or M. de Sauveur. As ſoon as he found himſelf 
able enough to teach others, he took pupils: and, fortification 


| being a part of mathematics which the war had brought into 


particular vogue, he turned his attention to that branch ; but 
after ſome time began to entertain ſcruples about teaching 
what he had never ſeen, and knew by the force of imagination 


only. He imparted this delicacy to M. Sauveur; and that 


friend recommended him to the marquis d'Aligre, who luckily 
at that time wanted to have a mathematician with him. Parent 
made two campaigns with the marquis, whereby he inſtructed - 
himſelf thoroughly in viewing fortified places; and he- alſo 
drew a number of plans, though he had never learned to draw. 


From this time his life was ſpent in a continual application to 


the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and the mathematics in all its 
branches, both ſpeculative and practical; to which he joined 


0 
anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry, as contained in the fil of . 


curious arts. He had an activity which devoured every thing, 


and, beſides, was inceſſant and indefatigable. M. de Billettes 
being admitted into the academy of ſciences at Paris in 16 | 
with the title of their mechanician, nominated for his diſciple - 


- Parent, who excelled chiefly in mechanics. It was ſoon found 


in this ſociety, that he engaged in all the various ſubjects 
which were brought before them, and in fact had a hand in 
every thing. But this great extent of Sc xy +. Joined to 
à natural impetuoſity, raiſed in him a particular ſpirit of con- 
tradition, which he indulged upon all occaſions; ſometimes 
do a degree of precipitancy, and often with too little regard to 


| decency. It is true, that the ſame behaviour was ſhewn to him, 


and the papers which he brought to the academy were treat 


with ſeverity enough. He was charged with. obſcurity in his 


productions; and indeed the fault was fo notorious, that he 
perceived it himſelf, and could not avoid correcting it. 
The king having, by a regulation in 1716, ſuppreſſed the 
claſs of ſcholars of the academy, which ſeemed to put too great 
an inequality betwixt the members, Parent was made a joint or 
afliſtant member for geometry: but he enjoyed this promation 
only a ſhort time, being taken off by the Ball- pol the ſame 
= - : Near, 
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is "ap univerſal; ſcholar; underſtood, and had a, good" 
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T ARIS. x 17 
yea J., He was author of a great many pieces, 
Th, 5 


echanics and geome 


Francois), an ültorian of the F drama; | 
Was barn of an ancient family in 1698. In conſequence of a 
ſtrong theatrical taſte, he very much Aaflociated with actor and 


dramatic authors; but his manners were ſuch as to be p 
in all eqmpanies. Ile wWas lively, unaffected, agreeable,, a 
ſtored with literary. anecdotes, which he made more pleaſant 
is mode rod relating.) He died in 1753, at the age of ff 
five... His works re 575 ge to theatrical lubje "es They 
are, 1. K general; the French theatre, from its 


| origi to the zee 1 15 vols. 12mOo. He was aſſiſted 


— 
<< 
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her Claude. 2. Memoirs for the Hiſtoꝶy 
la Fair 2 vols. 12mo. 3. * Hiſtory of the 
Hears” 7825 1753, mo. 4. A theatrical 


me 178 EY is 


2 . of the Opera, in manuſcript, with two 


r a, tragedy, and a ballet, Mich were never 
did not mu Rory it. 


00 e . an Engliſh hifldrian, was, a oy 


egation of lugny, in, the mon 


ter 9 N Aan 15 _— ouriſhed in the: thirteenth centu1 


8 and farchitecture. He, as alſo a mathema- 
poet, an (orator, a divine, an hiſtorian; and 
more, and greater... than all, the reſt, he was a 


5 . e Such =, pe og ng 8 
WR) hi 


"8; Jade i emp 1 85 in re forming ſome. 1 vida 
ot 
rep Ode re ibe f 12 
. He liſh court itſelf: at of NN time de a 
being ſection I -country, in 3X5 its e 
5 Pee a voy hments of the 0 ck his CN he 
o pli eir engines to deſtroy and aboli e 
ls 8 Nate a e 0 hough unwi 5 evidence in Ba. 
ronius, who obſerves, that this author remonſtrated with too 
ſharp and bitter a ſpirit againſt the court of Rome; and that, 


ehe in this particular _ his hiſtory was an incomparable 


work J. Baronius fpedks here of hls hi hiſtory; entitled, Hiſ- 
toria Major; conſiſting + two parts: The firſt, from the 


creation of the world to William the Conqueror; the-ſecond, 


7 7 one wo. 
4 60 
7 | KJ 2 aroniys * 
rit Want 


from that kings reigu to 1250: which being the year of jubilee, 
x]. Rik, 3 ab ſedem, ems quixis peterit facile Intlligare, af 
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he finiſhed his work with a Litih Ranza in mme ]. 
carried on this hiſtory afterwards to the year of his Mg in 
1259. Rifhanger, a monk of the monaſtery of St. Alban's, 
"continued it to 1272 or 1273, the year of the death of 1 1 
III. Faris made an abridgement of his own work, whic 
named, iſtoria Minor.” He alſo publiſhed ſorne other - 
Pieces, an account of which may be ſeen in Bale and Pits. 
PARIS (Francs YE man more famous after his death than 
during his fe, by miracles ſuppoſed to be performed at 
Bis tomb. He is 1 Eben. 4 name, of whe abde 
*Pafis, and his pretended miracles have ſerved to 1781 ſome 
Beiſts 1 Þ an argument N nft "the real "miracles of Wo 
4 5 e was the Ton © 11 in Ne 
uld never have been mentioned in hiſtory Hh 
For the ſuperſtitious farce that Was played Ar At E 
His burial. Paris had the profpeR, If be ad 
Tocceeding to his father's appointtgeit, But het 
become an eccleſiaſtic, and he became a ver) ale jw ons, | 
gave up all his poſſeſſions tb his brother * 
dent fateniſed for hith by the eren te Nm ev 
ifelf entirely to retirement, and - poor, Fe 05 Non | 
none Un or the aſſiſtance of the pd he, May's, rg, A 


10 zuence of his rigorous niode Leaf 
dhe age of 'dnly thirty-ſeven. His brovlitr ral 

to Him in the fmall church-yard'of St. Medard, ts which te 
of and the pious ſon began to Hock, and after A Dime it. 
14, N Aa, in conſequence of their op def at that 
ow, me ſick perſviis had received cures. As Paris had 
Veen a rigorous Janſeniſt, this was a fine opportunity fbr that 
& to gain credit to their cauſe; the miracles were eee 
multiplied, and a N of perſotis affected the moſt fn 


convülſions. f 
ch ne 


The minds of the pe decomiig 72 arried by hk 


vagances, the eo 0 it neceflary 85 1594 
Rk which was done on the 27th of 
on, ſome profane wit wrote tpon 1 0 n of 
De yak Ls Roi, defenſe, a Dieu, be 
Die faire miracles en ce lieu. e 
The convulſions were continued, for a little white, 3 in | private | 
houſes, but by s the matter ſubſided, and the Abbe Paris 
Was forgotten. The diſtinction between miracles, exhibited 
to ſerve. a party, attefted only by thoſe. who are zealous; in its 
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erminatur hic Matthei  _ after the invention of wo 
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ievers,, and capable of converting them, in ſpite of tel 
poſite prejudices, is too ſtriking to be rer by an 


aris wrote a few very indifferent books of aqntaions ont the 
Epiſtles to the Romans, to the Galatians, and the i ef I 
90 
ARK (MATTHEW), the ſecond Proteſtant indi 
of 1 ry,, 2 wan of Fenn merit and Lanz 1 
| hs or ſch d and afterwards fellow. i- 
cuous for learning, that he was among Ob eminent chofars 
to AC but, reſiding in his on college, purſued his Nat 
ith 4 a8 r * Wk tion 77 five 1 fix Nears. In 1 howg 


mob. who are deſirous of drawing x falſe and impious p c 
but few have ever read them, nor would t iey have fe 
25 fr Ber without the aid of other 
at Norm nt and e dete at org s Chritti 9 17 5 
+I mbri Fare which, houſe e W ibt 
Nee 3s 'ſo 925 
Invited dy. cardinal, Wolley to Oxford, to furniſh 4 Adern h 
new magnificent f zndation. ; This i invitation he did nor ch6o 
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Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion made a great change in his cir, 
cumſtances; for he not only became free from all fear and 
danger, but was raiſed to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. His 
great rudence, courage, conduct, experience, and learning, pe- 
Salta qualified him for this important office, and for cory. | 
on the work of reformation with vigour to its rfe& eſtabliſh- 
ment. He was conſecrated Dec. 17, 1559, in Lambeth chapel, 
by Barlow, biſhop of Chicheſter; Scory biſhop of Hereford'; 

overdale biſhop of Exeter; and Hodgkin ſuffragan biſhop of 
Bedford. We chooſe to mention this circumſtance fo minutely, 
55 the Romaniſts invented a tale afterwards, that he had 

een conſecrated at the Nag's-head inn or tavern, in Cheapſide. 
But this notorious and 1 falſehood has deen fully 
confuted by Maſon [0], by Bramhall Cr), W re), 
and indeed is given up by many, Catholics, fo that to believe it 
Now, Tequires more than even Popiſh credulity. Being thus 
conſtituted. primate and metropolitan of the church of England, 
He took care to have the ſees filled with learned and worth 
men; and ſoon after performed the metropolitical viſitation © 
his whole province. Though his means, at this time could be 
but very lender, as he had been ſtripped for ſome * paſt of 
All his revenues, and expences rather than profits had yet 
accrued from his new preferment; yet fuch was his liberal 
and generous diſpoſition, that he frankly ' remitted”'to. his 
whole clergy thoſe fees, that, under the title of rations, 
are generally and juſtly at ſuch times demanded{[r]. He en- 
couraged them alſo to the conſtant and diligent execution of 
their duty, in inſtructing the people committed to their charge, 
by his own example: for, as his important and public affairs 
Would permit, he preached ſometimes in his own cathedral, 
and at other times in the towns and villages abroad; con- 
tinuing conſtant in this practice, though labouring under 
many infirmities,, the attendants of old age. He ſolicited: the 
queen to remove crucifixes, lighted tapers, and images, out of 
churches, and particularly out of her own chapel. One of 
his main deſigns was to introduce uniformity both in habits and 
ceremonies ; but he met With great oppoſition from the earl of 
Leiceſter and other courtiers, and from the whole body cf 
Puritans, who have ſeverely reviled him on that account. 
Being arrived at his ſeventy-ſecond. year, he died May t7, 
16755 "FTE N n "7 £44 ay 1 * 
Aber aying filled the ſee of, Canterbu above fifteen years. 

. PARKER (SamvErL), a tempbrizing Englith clergyman, whi 
'by means of that quality, and the advantage of excellent pa 
o IMB) - 4.2 4 1 I 19 1 iii F393 VF C17 


en of F parti aas; nin 
nd concernirig the Conſecration and Ord- 0 Defence of the Validity of Eogliſh 
pation of Biſhops. 1613, folio. inations, 1728, 3 vols. wp. 
[2] Conſecration of Proteſtant Biſhops [UI] Abl. Redivivus, p. 38. 
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and conſiderable; learning, raiſed himſelf to the biſhopric of | 
xford, was born in Sept. 1640, at Northampton, Where his 
father, John Parker, then, practiſed the law. John had been 
bred to chat profeſſion, , in, one of the Temples at, London 
{s]; and, ſiding afterwards againſt the king, was preferred to 
amember of the high court of. juſtice in 1 he 
gaye ſentence againſt the three lords, Capel, Holland, and. 
amilton, who were beheaded. During Oliver's uſurpation, 
he was made an aſſiſtant committee- man for his county. In 
1650, he publiſhed a bock in defence of the new government 
7 % as a commonyealth, without a king or houſe of lords. 


” 
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n June, 1655, when Cromwell was declared protector, he 
tions at Worceſter-houſe in the Strand, near London, and WAS ; 
ſworn ſerjeant at law next day. In Jan. 1659, IE: ha 
ointed by the Rump-parliament one of the barons of the 
diſplaced. , However, he was again made 55 0 0 ſerjeant at 
call after the return of Charles il. 
In the mean time, he took care to have his ſon Samuel, the 
ſubject of the preſent article, educated among the Puritans at 
was ſent to Wadham-college in Oxford, and admitted, in 16 59». 
under a Preſbyterian tutor. Here, according to his former 
ſociety, then called the Gruellers [u], who faſted and prayed, 
and met at a houſe in Holywell, where he was ſo zealous and 
that he was eſteemed one of the moſt valuable young men in the 
univerſity. He took the degree of B. A. Feb. 28, 1660. Upon 
continuing to talk publicly againſt Epiſcopacy, he was much,* / 
diſcountenanced by the new warden, Dr. Blandford. Upon this. / 
of Dr, Ralph Ruthwell, then a ſenior' fellow of that ſociety, .. 
he was reſcued from the prejudices of an 8 education, 


was appointed one of the commiſſioners for removing, obſtruc-* 
xchequer; but, upon a complaint againſt him, was ſoon after 
law, by the recommendation of chancellor Hyde, at the firſt. 
Northampton; whence, when prepared for the univerſity, he 
breeding, he led a ſtri& and religious life, entered into a weekly 
conſtant an attendant upon prayers, ſermons, and ſacraments, 
the Reſtoration, he heſitated a little what ſide to take; but, 
he removed to Trinity- college, where, by the prevailing advice 
which he afterwards publicly avowed in print [x], Hence he 


Ati Auunita fortior;“ and to conclude, © Cons 
J The title of it is, „The Govern- cordia parve res creſcunt, difcordia dila- 
ment of the People of England precedent buntu r. Nel 
and preſent; the ſame, Ad ſubſcri- [u] Becauſe their chief diet was water 
dentes confirmandum, dubitanteg infor- gryelz and it Was obſerved that he put 
mandum, opponentes conveniendum; and more graves in his porridge than all the 
underneath, “ Multa videntur qu non reſt. Woll. 
ſunt; multa ſunt quz non videntur;“ [x] Epiſtle dedicatory, to that friend, 
under that engraven two heads joined, with of his 4e Free and impartial Cenſure of the ; 
the motto,“ Ut unitzz“ and beneath a Platonic philoſophy.” t... 
ſheaf of arrows, with this device, c Vis 
„ became 
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part of what was then called à true Ton 9 


became a zealous, Anti-puritan, and for many yours ated the 
| the ch 


urch. In 

this temper, having proceeded M. A. in 1663, he entered into” 
orders, reſorted.frequently to London, and became chaplain to 
a nobleman ; continuing to diſplay his wit againft his old. 
friends the Preſbyterians,” Independents, ccc... 
in 1863 he publiſhed” “ Philoſophical Eſſays, and was 


elefted a member of the Royal Society: but he made a further 


uſe of thefe Eſſays, by dedicating them to Sheldon archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who became his patron; and in 1669, made 
him his chaplain. Being thus put into the road to preferment, 
he left Oxtord, and reſided at Lambeth, under the eye of his, 
atron; who, in 1670, collated him to the archdeaconry- of 
anterbury, in the room of Dr, Sancroft, afterwards arch- 
biſhop. 0 Nov. the ſame year, putting himſelf in che train 
of William prince of Orange, whio viſited Cambridge, be had 
the degree of D. D. conferred upon him there. In Nov. 1672, 
he was inſtalled prebendary of Canterbury; and had the 'rec- 
tories of Ickham and Chatham in Kent, conferred upon him 
by the archbiſhop about the fame time. As he maintained an 
unreſerved obſequiouſneſs to the court, during the reign of 
Charles IT, ſo upon the acceſſion of his brother to the throne, 
he continued in the fame fervile complaiſance; and it was not 
long before he reaped the fruits of it in the biſhopric of Oxford, 


to which he was nominated by James II. on the death of Dr. 
Fell in 1686, being allowed to hold the archdeaconry of Can 


terbury. in commendam. He was alſo made a privy cov ello. 
[Ys and conſtituted, by 2 royal mandamus, preſident of Mag- 
dalen-college in Oxfo h F 
But theſe favours were the price of his religion, which he 
did not ſcruple to offer up as a willing ſacrifice to his ambition. 
In this new change, he became one of the Romiſh mertenaries, 
proſtituting his pen in defence of tranſubſtantiation, and the 
worſhip of ſaints and images, The Papiſts, it is certain, 
made ſure of him as a nas one of whom tells us, that 
he even propoſed in council, whether it was not expedient, that 
at leaſt one college in Oxford ſhould be allowed to be Catholics, 
that they 2 not be forced to be at ſuch charges, by going 
beyond the ſeas to ſtudy. In the ſame ſpirit, havin invited 
two Popiſh noblemen, with a third of the church of England, 
to an entertainment,, he drank the king's health, wiſhing a 
happy ſucceſs to all his affairs; adding, that the religion of the 
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Lr] Rapin's Hiſtory of England, vol. it. the crown, in a pamphlet, entitled, An 
folio edition. impartial relation of the whole proceeding, 
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Proteſtants in England ſeemed to him to be in no better à can-= 
dion Bay that 0 Buda was before it was taken, and that they 
were next to Atheiſts who defended. that faith [A]. So verz 
notorious was his conduct, that the cooler heads among the 
Romaniſts condemned it as too hot and haſty. For inſtange, 
father Peter, a Jeſuit, and privy-counſellor to king James, in 
a letter to father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to Louis XIV. writes 


thus: * The biſhop of Oxford has not yet declared himſelf 


openly ; the great obſtacle is his wife, whom he cannot rid 
himfelf of; his deſign being to continue a biſhop, REY 
change communion, as it is not doubted but the king wi 
rmit, and our holy father confirm; though I don't ſee how 
he can be farther uſeful to us in the religion he is in, becauſe 
e is ſuſpected, and of no eſteem among the heretics of the 
Engl church: nor do I ſee. that the example of his conver- 
ion is like to draw many others after him, becauſe he declared 
himſelf fo yepenly- If he had believed my counſel, which 
was to temporize for ſome longer time, he would have done 
better, but it is his temper, or rather zeal that hurried him on 
to 8 r ee e * 21 
5 Ebene, we find his authority in his dioceſe to have been 
ſo very inſignificant, that when he aſſembled, his clergy, 2 
deſired 155 to fubſcri an © Addreſs of Thanks to the K ir 
for his aration of Liberty of Conſcience,” they reſuael 
it with ſuck unanimity, that he got but one clergyman'to concur 
with him, in it [c}. The fact is too notorious. to be denied 
bloß But the general character, given him by the ſame writer, 
will be read, as alf of his drawing are, wit ener reſerve 
and caution, when he repreſents him to be a man of no judge- 
ment, and of as little virtue; and as to religion, rather impioug; 
that he was covetous and ambitious, and ſeemed to have no other 
ſenſe of religion but as a political intereſt, and a ſubje& of 
party, and faction. He ſeſdom came to prayers, or to any 
exerciſes of devotion ; and was ſo lifted up with pride, that he 
ew inſufferable to all that came near him. No doubt, the ill 
cceſs he. met with, in puſhing. on the deſign to introduce 
apery, ruined him, as well as his royal maſter; the latter 
loſiog thereby his crown, and the biſhop his life: for, falling 
into Contempt with all good men, trouble of mind threw him 
into a diſtemper, of which he died unlamented EJ, at Mag- 
dalen-college, March 20, 1687. After all, however, it is 


0 Rapin, Ec hard, under the reign of vol. ii. 


a foi See Complete Hiſtory of Eagland, 
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. „ ns e aan 
certain that he ſent a © Diſcourſe“ to James, perſuading him 
to embrace the Proteſtant religion, with a 6, e the 
ſame purpoſe, which was printed at London in 1690, 40% 
He wrote ſeveral other pieces [F], in all which, Burnet 
allows, there was an entertaining Hvelinefs; though at the 
ſame time he accompanies that favourable opinion, as his 
manner was, with a“ but it was neither grave nor correc,” 
Yet Dr. Nichols's remark cannot be difputed, and may be ex- 
tended to the preſent time, © that he has but few readers 
at this day; and Swift obferves, that Marvell's remarks on 
Parker continued to be read, when the book which occa- 
fioned them was long ago ſunk. He left a fon of his own 
name, who was an excellent fcholar, and a man of ſingular 
modeſty. He never took the oaths after the Revolution. He 
married a bookſeller's daughter at Oxford, where he reſided 
with a numerous family of children; to ſupport which he 
publiſhed ſome books, mentioned below [6], with a, modeſt 
Ape” «I N N Vindication“ 


.* . 


Tr The titles of theſe, befides what 
haze deen already mentioned, are as fol- 
: I. „ Tentamina phyſico-theologica 


de Deo, &c." lib. ii. 1665, 4to. An ac-, 


count of it is in Phil. Tranſ. No. 18. It 
was anſwered in a book, entitled, Of 
the Bulk and Selvidge of the World, by 
N. Fairfax.” 2. 4 A free and impartial 
Cenſure of the Platonic Philoſophy : To 


which is added, An Account of the Nature, 


and Extent of the Divine Dominion and 
Goodneſs, as they refer to the Origenian 
Hypotheſis, concerning the pre- exiſtence 
of Souls, 1666, 4tq, 1667, $vo. This 
laſt was cenſured in a piece, entitled, 
Deus Juſtificatus, or the Divine Good. 
neſs vindicated and cleared, againſt the 
Aſſertions of abſolute and inconditionate 
Reprobation. 4. © A Diſcourſe of · Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity, &c. 1669, and 1679," 
$vo. To which an anſwer came out, 
76 Infolence' and Impudence triumphant, 
c. 1669; and another, Truth and 
Innocence vindicated, being publiſhed, &c. 
by Dr. John Owen.” 4. © A Defence 
and Continuation of Ecclefiaftical Polity, 
(againſt Dr. Owen), Lond. 1671," 8$vo, 
5. © Toleration diſuſſed, &c. 1670,” 4to. 
6. ©* A Diſcourſe in Vindication of biſhop 
Bramhall and the Church of England, 
from the fanatic charge of Popery, &c." 
This was prefixed to a Treatiſe” of the 
faid biſhop, written in his own defence, 
1672, 8vo. A droll cenſure of this piece 
being publiſhed by Andrew Marvell, in a 
pobk, entitled, «© The Rehearſal tranſ- 
poſed, c. our author, in the ſame hy- 


morous taſte, wrote A Reproof to the 
Rehearſal tranſpoſed, e ro. Wood 
obſerves, that, wag © ſelf beaten in 
this cudgelling way, his high ſpirit was, 
abated for ever after, and though Marvell re- 
plied to his Reproof, yet he judgedit 
more. prudent to lay down the cudgels.. 
It put him upon a more ſober, ſerious, and. 
moderate way of writing. 8. © Diſpu- 
tationes de Deo, et providentia divina, & c. 
i. e. An philoſophorum pits et quinam 
Athei fuerant, Ic. 1678,“ ꝗto, See a 
character of this book, and the author, in 
Dr. More's “ Prefatio - 
fima,” 4 ＋ to the firſt volume of his 
philoſophical works, 1679, folio. In this 
piece Parker cenſured ſome principles of 
the Carteſian philoſophy, as groſely athe- 
iſtical. 9. © A demonſtration of the Di- 
vine Au ity of the Law of Nature, and 
of the Chriſtian religion, in two. parts, 
1681,” 4to. ' 10. The'Caſe of the 
Church of England briefly ſtated, & c. 1681, 
vo. 11, “ An Account of the Govern- 
of the Chriſtian Church in the firſt fix hun- 
dred Years, Sc. 1683, 8vo. 12. 4% Re. 
ligion and alty, &c. 1684. 13. 
* Religion and Loyalty, ſecondpart, 268 5, 
$v0. Theſe were both written in ſupport 
of that courtly doctrine of non-refiftance 
and paſſive obedience. ' 

[6] They are, 1.“ An Engliſh Tranſ- 
lation of Tully de finibus, 1702, 8vo. 
In the preface he has ſome animadyerfions 
upon Locke*s Eſſay concerning human un- 
derſtanding. 2. © An Abridgement of the + 
Eeclefiaſtic Hiſtories of Euſebius, Socrates, 
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5 Vindication" of bis father. One of the. ſons of this Fare: 

was, till very lately, a bookſeller: at Oxford, where he died at 
* SARKINSON (Joun)., Of this en Barn botaniſt, 
one of the firſt and moſt induſtrious cultivators of that ſcience. 
among us, the memorials that remain are very ay, He 
was born, in 1567, was bred an apothecary, and reſided in 
London. He roſe to ſuch reputation in his profeſſion as to be 
appointed a thec ry to king ames I. and, on the publication. 
o& his © Theatre X Plan. he obtained from the unfortunate 
ſucceſſor. of that prince, the title of Botanicus Regis primarius. 
The time of his death cannot be exactly aſcertained, but, as 
his Herbal was publiſhed in 1640, and it appears that he was 
living at that time, he muſt have attained his 73d year HJ. 
Parkinſon's firſt publication was, his 1. Paradiſi in Sole 
Paradiſus terreſtris, or, a garden of all ſorts of pleaſant flowers, 
which our Engliſh ayre will permit to be nurſed up: with a 
kitchen-garden of all manner of herbes, roots, and fruits, for 
meat or. ſauſe, &c, &c. Collected by John Parkinſon, apo- 
thecary, of London, 1629, folio, 612 pages: In this work 
the plants are arranged without any exact order: nearly 1000 
plants are ſeparately deſcribed, of which 780 are figured on 
129 tables, Which appear to have been cut expreſsly for this 
work. Parkinſon was, it is'conceiyed, the firſt Engliſh author 
who ſeparately deſcribed and figured the ſubjects of the flower- 
arden ; and this book is therefore a valuable curioſity, as ex- 
pibitin a complete view of the extent of the Engliſh garden, 
at the beginning of, the laſt century. It may, perhaps, be ne- 
ceſſary to inform the reader, that Paradiſus in Sole, is meant 
to expreſs the author's name, Park-in-ſun. 2. In 1640 he 
publithed his Theatrum Botanicum; or Theatre of Plants, 
or an Herbal of a large extent: containing therein, a more 
ample and exact hiſtory and declaration of the phyſical herbs 
2. lants that are in other authors, &c. &c.” London, folio, 
1746 pages. This work had been the labour of the author's 
life, de tells us that, owing to “ the diſaſtrous times, and 
other impediments, the printing of it was long retarded. Dr. 
Pultney is of opinion that, allowing for the defects common 
to the age, Parkinſon will appear © more of an original author 
than Gerard or Johnſon, independent of the advantages he 
might derive from being poſterior to them. His theatre was 


Seromen, and Theodoret, 1729. 3. Chriſto patris Samuelis Parkeri epiſcopi de 
«> Bibliotheca Biblica, or a Commentary rebus fui temporis commentariorum libri 
on the five Books of Moſes,” extracted quatuor, 1726,” 8vo. Of which two 
et from the fathers, in 4to. He alſo Engliſh tranſlations were afterwards pub 

(bliſhed a Latin manuſcript of his father, liſhed, 8 . 
containing the hiſtory of his -own time, [=] Pultney's Sketches of the Progreſs 
vpder this title, © Reverendi adrgodum in of Botany, vol. i. p. 139. * 
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carried on through a long ſeries of years, and he profited by 
works of ſome lots authors, which pr Feag though they Lis 
equally in his power, had neglected to uſe. 'Parkinſon's deſcrip- 
tions, in many inſtances, appear to be new. He is more parti- 
cular in pointing out the places of growth. Johnſon had deſcribed 
about 2850 plants, Parkinſon has near 3800. Fheſe accumula- 
tions rendered the Theatrum Botanicum, the moſt copious hook 
on the ſubject in the * language; and it may be Pen 
that it gained equally the approbation of medical people, an 
of all thoſe who- were curious and inquiſitive in thi kind of 
| knowledge.” ; 8 S N e 
PARMENIDES of Elza, a Greek philoſopher, who flou- 
riſhed in the eighty-ſixth Olympiad, about the year 436 before 
Chriſt. His opinion was, that the earth is round, and placed 
in the centre of the ſolar ſyſtem. He admitted two elements, 
fire and earth. He held, that the firſt generation of ma 
was made by the power of the ſun, which he maintain 
to be both cold and hot, theſe being the two principles 
of all things. He taught that the ſoul and the mind are the 
ſame thing; and that there are two kinds of philoſophy, one 
founded upon truth, the other conſiſting of opinions only. 
He put his philoſophy into verſe [1]. Plato wrote a dialogue, 
which he named, Parmenides, or concerning Ideas;" wherein 
he makes theſe ideas to be the real eſſence of trum; whence we 
may form ſome conjecture 3 author's philoſophy, 
and that it was of the ideal kind. We muſt take care not to 
confound him with Parmenides the rhetorician, | * 
PARMEGIANO. See Mazzuoit. +. .._ 
PARMENTIER (Jean, or IEHAN), was an author and a 
poet among the French, e works are now ſcarce, as well 
as obſolete. He was originally a merchant at Dieppe, where 
he was born in 1494, and became famous by means of his 
voyages, and his taſte for the ſciences. He died in the iſland of 
Sumatra, A. D. 1530, being then only thirty-ſix. The collec- 
tion of his verſes in 4to, printed in 1531, has the following title, 
«« Deſcription nouvelle des Dignites de ce Monde, et de la 
Dignite de l' homme, compoſee en rithme Frangoiſe et en 
maniere d'exhortation, par Jean Parmentier : avec pluſieur 
chants Royaulx, et une Moralite a I'Honneur de la Vierge, miſe 
par perſonaiges; plus la deploration ſur la mort dudit Parmen- 
tier et ſon frere, compoſce par Pierre Grignon.“ This book is 
very rare. Grignon, who publiſhed it, was Parmentier's parti- 
cular friend, and thus ſpeaks of him: „From the year 1522, 
he had applied to the practice of coſmography, on the great 


[1] We have ſome fragments of this philoſopher collected by Henry Stephens, under 
this title, De poeſi Philoſophica, Of philoſophic poeſy.“ 9 Stephens, under 
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fluctuations of the ſea; he became very profound in aſtrology ; - 
he compoſed” ſeveral maps, ſpherical and plain, which have 
been uſed with ſucceſs in navigation. He was a man 'worthy* - 
to be known by all the learned; and capable, if he had lived, 
of doing honour to his country by great enterpriſes. ' He was 
the firſt pilot who conducted veſſels to the Braſils, and the firſt 
Frenchman who diſcovered the Indies, as far as the iſland 8a- 
mothra, or Sumatra, nv pany cs e by the ancients. ' He 
reckoned alſo upon going to the Moluccas ; and he has told me 
ſeveral times, that, when he ſhould return to France, his in- 
tention was to ſeek a paſſage to the North, and to make diſco- 
veries from thence to the South.” Another work by him is 
entitled,' ! Moralites tres-excellens en Phonneun de la benoiſte 
Vierge Marie; miſe en rime Francoiſe et en perſonnaiges, par 
ehan Parmentier,” Paris, 4to, 1531, black letter. This alſo 


* 


is extremely ſcaree. 
PARNEL.L(TnoxaAs), a well-known poet, contemporary 
with Pope and his friends, was born in Dublin in 167%, and 
received the firſt rudiments of his education in that city [xJ. 
When he was only thirteen years old, he was admitted a mem- 
der of Trinity- college, Dublin, which, as the ſtudents entered 
there are required to have a good knowledge of Latin, and ſome of 
Greek; has be n juſtly conſidered as a proof of early proficiency.” 
He was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts in 1900, and'in 
the ſame year ordained a deacon by Dr. King, biſhop of Derry, 
hai ing obtained a diſpenſation, as being under the canonical' 
age. Ahout three years afterwards, he was made a prieſt by 
the ſame biſhop ; and about the ſame time he married miſs 
Anne Minchin, a young lady of great beauty and merit, upon 
whom he wrote the ſong beginning, My days have been ſo 
wondrous free. Parne ful viſited England about the year 
1706, where his friendſhip was very nerally ſought, even' 
before he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings.” He was 
bred a whig, but afterwards joined the tory party, probably by 
the perſuaſton of Swift, who introduced him to Harley, with 
ſtrong recommendations, His ſociety, and his claſſical erudi- 
tion, procured him admiſſion into the Scriblerus club, formed 
by Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Swift, and Jervas; as members 6 
of which, they producedin concert ſeveral whimſical and witty 
company, 


compoſitions. pe was particularly fond of his any, 
and appears to have been under ſome obligations to him in his 
tranſlation of the Iliad. The life of Homer, prefixed to the 
tranſlation, was written by Parnell, and corrected by Pope; 
but the latter complains much, in one of his letters, of the ſtiffneſs 
of the ſtyle, and the difficulty he had in making it better. 
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Lx] Anderſon's Life of Parnell, Britiſh poets, vol. vil. 
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I poli en ot -, $44 ail Joanvttku nh 
Parnell: appears to have taken delight in writing. He was 
one of the contributors to the Spectator and Guardian, and 
probably both publiſhed more than he owned, and wrote more 
than he publiſhed. . He alſo cultivated the talent of preaching. 
with ſucceſs; but the death of queen Anne diminiſhing his 
hopes of preferment, appears alſo to have flackened his dili- 
gence in this duty. Amidſt his expectations, he had the afflic-. 
tion to loſe his wife, by whom he had two ſons who died 
young, and a daughter who was living in 1770. This hap- 
pened in 1712, and it was not till 1713, that he obtained a 

rebend from archbiſhop King, at the ſolicitation of his friend 
Swift; the vicarage of Finglaſs, in the dioceſe of Dublin, 
worth 400l. a year, was added in 1716. His grief for the loſs 
of his wife appears, however, to have driven him to ſeek relief 
in ſociety, and brought on habits of intemperance which proved 
fatal to him before his thirty-ninth year. He died at Cheſter, 
in his way to Ireland, in July, 1717, and was buried in Tri- 
nity-church in that city. As he died without male iſſue, his 
Hereditary eſtates in Ireland, and in Cheſhire, devolved to his 
only nephew, fir John Parnell, bart. Fs ©: bt” 
he whole poetical life of Parnell, from the time when he 
began to publith, may be compriſed within ten years; but he left 
many compoſitions behind him, from which. Pope ſelected thoſe. 
which he thought beſt, and publiſhed them in 1721, in one vol. 
8yo, with a beautiful, and highly commendatory poetical epiſtle to 
the earl of Oxford. A poſthumous volume was printed at Dublin, 
in 1758, and both theſe united, with ſeveral additional poems, + 
collected by Mr. Nichols, were printed in the London collection 
of the Engliſh poets; and reprinted in the Britiſh, poets, pub- 
liſhed at Edinburgh, in 1795. Parnell was a man of great 
| benevolence, and very agreeable manners. His converſation is 
ſaid to have been extremely pleaſing; but in what the peculiar. 
charm of it conſiſted, has not been recorded. His proſe writ- 
ings are, his papers in the Spectator and Guardian; his Efſay - 
on Homer, Life of Zoilus, and remarks ori Zoilus. In ge- 
neral, they have been thought to diſplay no great. degree of 
force or comprehenſion of mind; but they are rich in imagi- 
nation, and full of learning, good ſenſe, and knowledge of 
mankind. As a poet, he is not diſtinguiſhed by ſtrength of 
intellect, or fertility of invention. His taſte was delicate, and 
improved by claſſical ſtudy, but his admiration of the ancients. , 
in ſome. degree precluded originality, His thoughts without, 
being very new, are juſt and pleaſing; the images, though not: 
great, well ſelected and happily, applied; his ſentiments. are, 
natural and agreeable. The moral tendency of his poems is 
excellent, and his language pure and correct. The moſt po- 
pular of them has always been his Hermit, which is certainly 
N conſpicuous 
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7 7 Ne bor pi piety of, deſign, i of FEY and elegance 
eſcription, _ 
Ph PARR. (CATHERINE), queen to Henry VIII. celebrated for 
ber Learn [L], Whoſe Þ perfections, though a widow, attracted 
the heart ng) this, monarch, and whoſe prudence preſerved her 
from the effects of his cruelty and caprice, was the daughter 
of ſit Thomas: Parr. She Was early educated in polfte lite- 
tithe, as was the faſhion of noble women at that time in 
ngland, and in her riper years was much given to reading 
1 ſtudying the 8 Scriptures. Several learned men wer 
8 as her chap ains, Toto preached to her every day in 
er privy. nber, and often touched ſuch abuſes were 
common in the church. The king a proved of PE. prac- 
tice, and often, permitted her to confer with hin on i RE ; 
ow ſudjects. But when diſeaſe and confinement added to 
is natural 1 of by eee and ace in the 


1 


e ut 725 ed aggravate he queen's Ry ng 8 eie 
ng ſuch a ferpent in his boſom, and to accuſe 
Ina with hereſy; and the king was preraf 
he 70 111100 ur was 4 ointed; when ſhe was to'be his 
EET. diſcovered to her, ſhe waited 
upon the King 25 recelbed Wo kindly, and I chem 8 
a 1 1 5 about (Fr gd She ma eh 5 hat women 


dose, * 
us.” 18 5 which: ſhe 1 220 5 It robe He had yn 


eng age Him Wn 5 ſcourſe; to Nie this painful time of his 
that ſhe might receive profit” by his learned dil. 

courſe; 1 01 78 laſt point ſhe had not miſſed o her aim, alwa 
Rig herſelf in ches ſe ma 8, as ſhe”! me tbo: to hi 
majeſty.. “ And is it yl 0; ſweetheart id the King 
" « they | we are perfett friends 282 x WJ £5 4 855857 155 FN & 

3 , he en ud SU * 2915 
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*. Tore Hay Sith ad been appointed for LILY 
er bejng fine, the king took a walk in, the garden, 
1 ok the ID As they were together, t the iche chancellor, 


= of the reconciliation, came with the. ards, 
1 K to him, and after a little diſcour ©, Wa 
| heart 17 1 „ Knave, aye, errant knave, a fool, 
; and bid hi. preſenily avant out of his ig ſight.” "Th 
ma not er on what errand they came, e 
ith gentle words to. qualify the king's anger. 
ul,” ſaid the king, ** thou little knoweſt — il he £7 on 
this: at thy hands: on my word, ſwee Art, he hath 1 15 tow 
an errant knave; and ſo let . * 
mark of his affection, left her a legat of Kei Bel pos 
_— She was afterwards 3 1 6 to 0 r hows 7 
rd-admiral of England, and uncle to Farad V She 5 
but a very ſhort time, and. unhappily, with G FEE 
She died in Ae though, as ſome. writers 0 
without a picion of poiſon. 155 
. Her 947 wrote, 2 We, (hc; = Parr's La go f 3 
of a Sinner, bewailing the Ignorance of - her 15 15 Life a 55 
was A con, 1 on the years Ret d paſſed 
in faſts and pilgrimages ; and, d, being ung Wh I 15 
er her death, 1 publiſhe [ with a re 85 e gre 
Burleigh in, 1 548, 8vo. In, ir life p ubli ed, og 
prayer „ and pious diſcourſes, o . ch this b 
ui pms 0 rayers or Meditations, 5 Fes M J . 
Dees to ſuffer all Afflictions here, and to ſet at 1 70 the Ve 
roſperitie of this Worlde, and always to long toe the ; Ever; 
ing Felicitee. L545,” 12mo. , Several letters bf th bis queen's 
oY relexyed? inStrype's Annals [M],” in ** 4 lone} 80 5 
ate Papers, in the Aſhm oſean Collect eCtion,” 


lib ary, of Cambridge. 
M 2 jan Ks. 1 painter of erh 5 7 75 ac- 
cording to others, of Athens: , he flouriſhed in, the ee 
OCTAtES, as. we learn from Xenophon, Who has in gays 
in a dialogue, diſcourſing with, that philoſop her,” 
ene of the moſt excellent painters in his 1 2 4 55 tells d us, 
that it was he who firſt gave ſymmetry: prop 0 in 
the art; that he alſo was the firſt who knew 8 0 5 to expreſs the 
the truth and life of characters, and the different airs- of th 
Hons ; that he found out a beautiful diſpoſition of the 'bair, ane 
ightened ahe, grace of the viſage 7 vas; 
the maſters in the art, that he 5 away, from all others che 
= of ſucceeding 1 in the outlines, 1 in -which conſiſts. the grand 
| ſecret of pointing. But the ſame author — "that Far- 
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rality 
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. or my part, 1 don t trouble . Fi te} js ſhea, 

that che 5 n of 17 75 wah toes eived a 

rage than that Whi kb 17 THEE 6 hit 161 bn 
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ke 1 1 1 way, and ic a 0 ical literature, Y 5 
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N dar, lib. xxzr. Quiodlian, lib. xii. . lib, 


true name was Giovanni 2 10; yet, accord! ing * 
the whimſical humour lit the. grammariang tage, 
tock inflead of © Paxrhafl Be hat I Yap 6 Ab 
&'-Þ: gracetu 
delivery," in which it ws 5 "hor > chi excelled onde 
elſes,» Te wa f i eee 
9 ere e r eee 
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years old. He wen Rome during the pontificate of Al 
ander VI. and was Ii Me to be . m mileforrjines of 
| Bernardini Cajetan,. an 0, * 1 "whom. 2 % * 
ſome correſpondence ut he eſc⸗ danger, 
informatie f I Phædrus, profelſor *of LG and 
canon of St. John Lateran, whoſe 57 5 he followed 3 in re- 
tiring from Rome. Not long after, he was appointed; pvc 
profeſſor of rhetoric at Milan; but the WAA e-took k of . 


n the teachers in that dutchy as mere imp eads proxo 
return to aſperſe his morals,. Tb aue out, 

da A Erlrninal converſe with his Tete Which crime being 
held in juſt abhorrence by the Milaneſe, he was obliged to leave 
Milan. He went to Vicenza, where he obtained a lax 
_falary; and he held this Men. vill; the ſtates. pf: | 
Veneétians were laid Wa : by. the troops of the 5 | 
upon which he withdrew to his native 0 e 
e through the army of the enemies, Was at: Co- 
ſenza, when his old friend Phedrus per ſage, Julius 1 ſen 
for him to Rome; and, Gy gh that N prov 


the death of the „ y Y the recomy nation of ohn 
pling Pe fipal the Fu 5 12 


Laſcaris, he was called 8 | 
Led was before favourably N to os ; and on 
at Rome, appointed him ro feſſor of p | hl chars He 
been now forme time maffied to a daughter 6 Bewenibe : 
| "condylas ; and he took with” him to Lome Baſil Cbalegndy iss, 
| "His wife's brother {a}: and drother 57 e Ohialsen- 

dylas, profeſſor of Greek at Mila did not long enz 

is employment conferred up (ls by be yoje pope; for, Hei 
worn out by his ſtudies an Abe, e became lo, ry 
- aflited with the gout, that for ſome cars he ad nd part 25 
bis body free, except his tongue 3 "having "22lmoſt "loſt" the 
uſe of eas his legs — * Ale. kf E laboured. 50 7 
under ſo great a de vert ut him ont 
hopes of veſog be ak . — rel at he! wa 3 5 
and returned into Calabria, his native £6UDt Where h he fell 
into a fever, which tormented. him 4 ee = jan. at laſt 
* carried him off i in the greateſt Miſery: . 


+. V3 3D 11890 EI 2g 14 917 
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— TY if he 85 41 
5 Thete thie PE with: the ta- "children, — 
of the former, were baniſhed, and F anc the off „ 
their eſtates confiſcated, by this pope, under ' Theophilus Chalcondylas, bis two bothers - 
r of conſpiring to depoſe him. in- law z who, he ſays, be ge be 
js league was formed in GO were very hopeful, men. The T 
by oF Julius II. the ra rr metrius Chilcopdylas, ut e Tatreh 
and Francis I. of France. ing of Conftantingple wo N in = 
(a: There js « leer ef Wender i in: e ae Greek. ; 
8 "having mentioned the loſing of his being one of the firſt reſtorers of let 
fuchery mother, two brothers, 3 e dar e 5 
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He left his library to his friend Seripandus, brother to cars 
dinal Jerome Seripandus, who built him a tomb in the convent 
of the Auſtin friars at Naples. In the dedication of one of his 
books, his character is drawn to great —_—_ by Henry Ste- 
phens. The following works are attributed to him: De quæ 
ſitis per Epiſtolam;“ Some Fragments of Antiquity,” pubs. 
liſhed \ while he was profeſſor at Milan; A Commentary upon 
Horace, De Arte Poetica ;” as alſo another upon « Claudian,” 
and a third upon Ovid's Ibis;" but theſe two laſt are adjudged 
from him by Bayle. It is certain, however, that he was the 
erſon, who found the Chariſius Soſipater, which was printed 
by him at Naples, in 1532. Moſt of his works are ſtill in ma- 
T li / CIS ag er Pry 
PARRY/ (Rictard), D. D. rector of Wichampton in 
Dorſetſhire [3] and preacher at Market-Harborough in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, tor which latter county he was in the commiſſion of 
the peace, was a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, Oxford, and took 
the degree of M. A. March 31, 1747; B. D. May 25, 1754; 
and D. D. July 8, 1757. He was a very learned divine; and 
an able, active, magiſtrate. He died miſerably poor, at Market- 
Harborough, April 9, 1780, leaving ſcarcely ſufficient to defray 
the charges of his funeral [s]. His publications were, 1. The 
Chriſtian Sabbath as old as the Creation, 1753,” 4to, (he was 
then chaplain to lord Vere). 2. The Scripture Account of 
the Lord's Supper. The Subſtance of three e 773 
at Wader ore in 1755, 1756, vo. 3. The Fig- 
tree dried up; or the Story of that remarkable Tranfaction as 
it is related by St. Mark conſidered in a new light; explained, 
and vindicated; in a Letter to.. . eſq; 1758,” 4to. 4. 
« A Defence of the Lord Biſhop of London's ¶ Sherlock] Inter- 
pretation of the famous Text in the Book of Job, T know that 
my Redeemer liveth, againſt the Exceptions of the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter I cee the Examiner of the Biſhop 
of London's Principles; with occaſional Remarks on the Ar- 
gument of the divine Legation, ſo far as this point is concerned 
with it, 1760,” 8vo. . {Was Diſſertation on Daniel's Prophecy 
of the Seventy. Weeks,” 1762, 8vo: | 6.“ Remarks on Dr. 
Kennicott's Letter, &c. 1763,” 8vo. 7. © The Caſe between 
Gerizim-and Ebal, &c. 1764, 8vo. g. An Harmony of the 
Four Goſpels, ſo far as relates to the Hiſtory of our Saviour's' 
Reſurrection, with a Commentary and Notes, 1765, 4to. 9. 
«© The Genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt in Matthew and Luke, ex- 


ſa] 1 of Bowyer, by Nichols, ſurance-office-at Serjeant's-Inn, each of 
p. 365. + + +7 *"- - Which produced 1931. to his nominee or 
117 It appears — — ag IN —.— T* 

news-papers 17, 1781, probably ſecurity for money - 
Parry poſſeſſed nnn rowed, or debts he owed. FOR 
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Fr Pas adde Jewiſh ObjeQions removed, 3 1%, 8yo. 0. 
r. Parry wrote ane of the nin 77 : 195 ote's pawph| et 
on the Leiceſterſhire ele d ian in 1 
PARSONS, or PERSONS Re INE in both which way 
he wrote his name, a remarkable | Foal Jeſuit, was the ſon o 
2 blackſmith, at Netherſtoway, near Bridgewater i in Somerſet- 
thire, where he was born in 1 549. . and, appearing to be a boy 
of extraordinary parts, was "ub Latin by the vicar of the 
pariſh, who conceived a great aden for im Cu], and con- 
ibuted to his ſupport at Oxford, where he was admitted of 
liol College in 1563. In the univerſity he became remark- 
Tf ng in ſcholaſtic exerciſe, then , much in 
vogue: fo that, having taken his firſt degree in arts in 1568, he 
s,the. ſame year made probationer fellow of his college; and 
234 after became the moſt famous tutor in the ſociety. + He 
entered | into orders ſoon after, and was made ſocius ſacerdos, or 
chaplain fellow. In 1572, k Gn, ded M. was burſar that 
ear, and the next dean of 1 5 Bu ing charged by. 
the ſociety with. incontinency, 11 7 em bezzling the. college: 
money, to avoid. the ſhame of 3. 9.5 expulſion, he was Pers. 
FG out of reſpect to his learning, to make a reſignation; 


SE EE” 


hich he did in Feb. 1574, with leave to keep his chamber, 
and pupils as long as he pleaſed, and to haye his commons alſo 
till the enſuing Faller. 
le had till this time openly profeſſed h himſelf a Proteſtant, and 
was the firſt who introduced books of that religion. into the. 
college library: but preſently ahve this rebuke, quitting Oxfard, 
he went firſt to London, and thence, June 1574, through 
twerp to Louvain: where, meeting. with, father William, 
his countryman, a Jeſuit, he ſpent a week in the ſpiritual 
exerciſes at the college of that order be J. and bes n to Ade 
affection for it. He proceeded, however, to Padua upon his 
rſt reſolution, which was to apply himſelf to phyſic, in order 
ractiſe it for a ſupport ; but he had not been long at Padua, 
— the unſettled ſtate of his mind and fortune excited in him 
curioſity to viſit Rome. This viſit fixed him. heartily a Jeſuits 
or, here meeting with ſome Engliſhmen of the order, 2 became 
impatient to be among them, that bel went 15 to Padua, 
ing? his affairs there, and returning ta Rome, May 1575, was 
Fog 15 a * of the ſociety of Jeſus, and admitted into the 
liſh, college. 
He was eh framed by nature, as A as by inclination, 
for this ſociety, being herce, turbulent,, and bo [+]; and he 


N Britiſh Topogr. I. 518. of Roman Treafons,” 
He was ſuipacted to be his real " Mori Hiſt. miſſionis Anglicans. 
ſach . and it is ſaid that Baliol college Camden: . age 


had a certificate that he. was a baſtard, rary at. Oxford, 
Foulis's Life of Parſons, in his © Hiſto: y ' 


£ AI th Wen 


. Ac a0 5. 


time of their departure from Rome, and the whole route of thei 
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ſoon/ made 4 diſtingui med figure in it. Haig completed the 
courſe of Sol ede he ht one of the pee Le: ntia- 
ries; and was in fluch credit with the pope in 1579, that he 
obtained a graft from his holineſs to raiſe an hoſpital at Rome, 
founded in queen Mar time, and to eſtabliſh it into a coll 
or ſeminary for the E by the name of Collegium 
urbe, dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas [3 Becket 1 
where the ſtudents were obliged to take the following oath':. 
IN. N. conſidering with. how great benefits God hath bleſſed 
me, &c; do promiſe, by God's 'affiſtance, to enter into holy: 
orders as ſboon as I ſhall be fit, and to return td 90 to co 
vert my countrymen there, whenever it ſhalt pleafè the ſuperii 
of this houſe to command me.” He had no fooner feefi thi 
college ſettled; and his friend father Allen choſen, by his recom- 
414 > 4 . N e 44 kl F ' , 5 
mendation, tector of it [Z than he was appointed to go in 
olim : 


quality of fuperior in a miſſion to England, in order to'promot! 
the Romiſh religion in that kingdom, Edmund Campian was 
joined with him, and other aſſiſtants, in this arduqus province; 
and they minaged matters ſo ärtfülly, that, notwithſtanding, t 


journey,” and even their pictures had been ſent to England befors 
them, yet they found means by diſguiſe to eſcape the ſtricteſt 
ſearch that was made, and arrived fate in London. © 
Here they, hired a large liciſſe, in the name of lord Pag tz 
and, meeting the heads of their party, opened the deſign of t I 
miſſion: they communicated to them a N they brought from 
the popes" Gegen XIII. diſpenſing with the Romaniſts for 
obeying queen Elizabeth; notwithſtanding the bull which had 
been publiſhed by his predeceſſor Pius V. abfolving the queen's 
ſubjects from their oath of Allegiance, and pronouncing. an 
anathema againſt all that ſhould obey her [ a This done, they 
diſperſed themſelves into different parts of the kingdom; thi 


. 


mid-land counties being choſen by Parſons, that he might bé 


neat enbugh to London, to be ready upon all _ emergencies. 
G into the North, ee he ad the Neat ecef * 
The harveſt'whs greateſt in Wales. Parſoiis travelled about tha 
country to gentlemens houſes, diſguiſed either in the habit of a 
ſoldier, a gentleman, a miniſter, 'or an apparitor ; and appl ; 
himſelf to the work with ſo much diligence, that, EY he 

his aſſociates, he entirely broke the cuſtom, that Had'-tilf the 
prevailed” among the Fapiſts, of frequenting the Proteſtan 
churches, aft joining in No ſervice AJ. Anf totwithſtandin 
the oppoſitivn mage by the moderate Papiſts, wits denied! 


el Steer Fit, an u.. rate wid ok for Bath 
Ornos. 
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pope's depoſin er, and. ſome of whom even took the oath of 
N * pt may believe himſelſ every thing was 
ready for a general inſurrection þefore-Chriftmas, 1 
But all his deſperate deſigns were defeated by the-vigilance of 
lord Burleigh ; and Campian being, diſcovered,, ſeized and im- 
priſoned, Parſons, who was then in Kent, immediately croffed the 
water, and went to Rouen in Normandy. He had found means; 
Tivately to print ſeveral books in furtherance of his cauſe, while 
DE in 2 land: and now being more at eaſe, he printed 
others, which he likewiſe procured to be diſperſed there [c]. 
In 1583, he returned to Rome, being ſucceeded in his office of 
fuperior to the Engliſh miſſion, by a perſon named Heyward. 
The management of that miſſion, however, was left 47 45 by 
Aquaviva, the general of the order ; and he was appointed pre- 
felt of it in 1592. In the interim, having procured for the: 
Engliſh ſeminary before mentioned, at Rome, a power of chooſing 
an Engliſh rector in 1586, he was himſelf elected into that office: 
the following year. 9 Hals e ei 
V pon the prodigious preparations in Spain to invade England, 
Parſons was diſpatched thither, to turn the opportunity of the 
preſent temper of that monaxch. to the beſt advantage of his 
order, whole enormities had nearly brought them into the inqui- 
ſition. Parſons found means to elude the ſeverity of that tri- 
bunal ; obtained of the king, that his majeſty. ſhould 1 4, php ane 
of the judges, and himſelf another, for this inquiſition; and 
then ſet about the main buſineſs of the voyage. While he was 
in England, he had laboured to promote the popifh recuſancy, 
and to bring the Engliſh Papiſts under the government of the 
Jeſuits, In the ſame ſpirit, after he was obliged. to quit his 
country, he employed all his arts and intereſt to get ſeminaries 
erected for ſupplying England from time to time with prieſts to 
keep up that recuſancy, and to N the Papiſts there to join 
with any invaſion which thoſe abroad ſhould procure 
Thus, for inſtance, as Mr. Gee remarks [p], he treated with 
the duke, of Guiſe to erect a ſeminary for ſuch; a. purpoſe in 
Normandy ; and now he prevailed with Philip II, to ere ſuch 
foundations in Spain: ſo that in a ſhort time they could not 
only boaſt of their ſeminaries at Rome and Rheims, but of thoſe 
at Valladolid, Seville, and St. Lucar in Spain, at Liſbon in 
Portugal, and at Douay and St. Omers in Flanders. In all 
theſe, their youth were educated in violent prejudices againſt 
their country, and their minds formed to all the purpoſes that 
father Parſons had in his head: one of theſe was, obliging them 
to ſubſcribe to the title of the Infanta of Spain te the crown of 
England: in ſupport of which, he publiſhed: his “ Conference 


e $66 the it of kis books at the end TI. In his intyeduftion to the Jeſuit 
ef is narrative. £22W memorial, ” © 4 TI 24 2 3 
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invaſion; and when nothing effectual could be obtained that matt 
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about the next ſucceſſion to that crown,” in which he declared 
the lawfulneſs of depoſing queen Elizabeth. The ſecular prieſts 
likewiſe inform us, that, after the defeat of his deſigns to de- 
throne that queen, while he ſtayed in England, he conſulted with 
the duke of Guiſe of France upon the ſame ſubject; for which 
purpoſe he endeavoured to make a liſt of Catholics, who, under 
the conduct of the duke, were to change the ſtate of England, 
upon pretence of pag title of Mary queen of Scots [E]. 
After the defeat of the Spanith armada in 1588, he left no 
means in his power untried, to invite that monarch to a ſecond 
he endeavoured” to raiſe a rebellion in England, and tampe 
with the earl of Derby to appear at the head of it, who was 
oiſoned, by his procurement, for refuſing it 154 Nor did he 
op here. We find fir Ralph Winwood informing ſecretary 
Cecil from Paris, in 1602, of an attempt to affaſlinate the 
ueen that year by another Engliſh Jeſuit, at the inſtigation of 
fakes Parſons [6]. Finding all his projects againſt queen Eli- 


ꝛzabe th blaſted, he plotted the excluſion of king James by ſeveral 


means; one of which was, exciting the people to ſet up a 
popular form of government, for which he had furniſhed them 
with principles in ſeveral of his books. Another was, to engage 
the pope in a deſign of making his kinſman the duke of Parma 
king of England, by joining with' the lady Arabella, and marry- 
ing her to the duke's brother, cardinal Farneſe. Cardinal d'Oſſat 
gives the king of France a large account of both theſe projets 
in one of his letters; and in another mentions a third, wherein 
himſelf had received overtures from Parſons ; which was, that 
the pope, king of France, and king of Spain, ſhould agree 
among themſelves upon a ſucceſſor for England, who ſhould de 
a Catholic; and that they ſhould join their forces to eſtabliſh 

him on the throne A] | n | gs 
The death of his friend cardinal Allen, however, in 1594, 
drew his attention for a while from theſe wei bty public affairs. 
upon his own private concerns, It was chiefly by his intereſt, 
that the cardinal had obtained the purple | 1], and he conceived 


great hopes of ſucceeding him in it. The dignity was worth 


his utmoſt endeavours, and he ſpared no pains to compaſs it. 


„ FF the whole body of the Jeſuits, did ever 
7 >, as before, p. 51, 52. ' mortally, hate all the favourers or wall 
G | Winwood's Memorials, vol. i. wiſhers to Dr. Lewis, who became after» 
[u] Offat's Letters, part ii. lib. 3. wards biſhop of Coflam. State of the 
1] Allen's competitor” was Dr. Owen liſh fugitives under the = Spain and 
Lewis, rector of the Engliſh college at his miniſters, ba 51. nd. 1596, 40. 
Rome. The conteſt was very ſharp, each Allen was cho en Joly 23, 1587, by the 


labouring with all his power and title of Cardinal of St. Martin in Montibus, 


— to carry it againſt the other, nor and two years afterwards was made arch- 

without great animoſity : and, after Allen biſhop of Mechlia, the metcopolis of Rra - 

had been choſen Pe IO TIN bant,” © | Vi r e ug 
0 3 
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o tht purpoſe he employed ſome Jeſuits to obtain in Flandefs 
Tanne to the king of Spain; ſubſcribed. hy great * — of 
he loweſt of the people, as well as thoſe of better rank» and 
quality. He applied. alſo; to that monarch by "er lain; rt 

e of his prime confidents, but received no anſwer; and then 
ent. himſelf to ee in 1596, under pretence of ſettling ſome 
quarrels, that had ariſen in the, Engliſh college there during his 
abſence, He had the year hefore been complimented, in a letter 
tom ſome of the proncipe) perſons of his order there, on the 
aſſured proſpect he had of ſucceeding [K]; and upon his arrival 
was viſited, among others of the higheſt rank, particularly by 
Cardinal Bellarmin, who encouraged him to wait upon the pope, 
38 be did, with an account of the; reports that were ſpread all 
_ over Flanders, and even at Rome, of his holineſs's deſign to 

confer the purple upon him, and that the king of Spain had 
written to his holineſs upon the-ocealion. Father More, who 
furniſhes theſe particulars, 'tells us further, that Parſons made a 
modeſt ſpeech, as uſual on ſuch, occaſions, intimating that he 
feared he was unworthy. of ſo high an honour : and that the 
pope, being before reſolved, gave him for anſwer, that he had 
Fond nothing from the Spaniards upon any ſuch ſubje& ; that 
idle reports were not to be minded; that he was, very well ſatiſ- 
fed with his ſervices, and/exhorted him to continue in the fame: 
courſe. The pontiff, it ſeems, had received ſo many complaints. 
h him from the ſecular clergy. [L], that, inſtead of bringing 


im into the ſacred college, he had ſome thoughts of.” ſtripping; 
um of the poſts he already. poſſeſſed; Inſomuch, that to avert; 
this diſgrace, he withdrew on pretence of health ta Naples, and. 
did not return to Rome till after the death of that pope | Clement 
VIII.] in 1606 [M]. [7 
But this check did not hinder bim from exerciſing his juriſ- 
diction over the Romaniſts in England, as, prefe& of the Engliſh 
miſſion ; and, after his return to Rome, we find him removin 
the arch-preſbyter of England, Blakwell, for taking the oath of 
ſupremacy. to James I. He likewiſe obtained a brief from 
ZN V. to deprive all ſuch prieſts as ſhould take that oath: be F 
He continued zealous in the diſcharge af this office to the laſt. 
"ather, More has given copies of three letters, one to the miſſion. 
in England, another to the rector of St. Omers, and the third 
tao the arch-preſbyter Berkit, ſucceſſor to Blakwell ; all diftated 
by him, while he lay paſt recovery in the judgment of his phy- 
Lx] The lattter was from Monarceus, impoſtor, incendiary, Machiavelian ibet- 
aſſiſtant genecal of the, Jeſuits order, and ler, and the, worſt of - villains; and that. 
| Gibbons; and it is dated February 20, this pope Clement, called him a knave. 
155 - Ibid, . Abbot's Antilaſl. | 
| L] It is obſeryed, that Fitzherbert 2 More, as before. 


called him an hypocrite ; that the reſt of, N] Foulig's Hiſt, of Treaſons, c. 
the Reales ARS the titleagof atheiſt, Wool + id Jaivics ae fer. 


ſicians. 


* 


(o] So that, 2 they were united in 
their lives, they ſhould not be divided after 
their death. Allen, according -to Wood, 
was born at Roſſal in Lancaſhire,, about 
1532 ; ſent to Oriel college, Oxford, in 
1547, of which he was  chofen fellow in 
15503 took his degree in Arts; in 1556, 
became principal of St. Mary Hall, and 
was made canon of Vork in 1558. Upon 
the alteration of religion by queen Eliza- 
beth, he retired in 1 560 to Louvain; where 
he took pupi s, and printed a book in 
defence of purgatory, againſt biſhop Jewel, 
in 1565. Soon after, he returned to his 


both with his pen and tongue in promoti 

1 J till he was forced to Jeave Bake 
and, after he had been there about three 
years. ,, His firſt ſtage abroad, was in a 


there, de went to Douay, took? the degree 
of D.D. and was made canon of the church 
of Cambray. . He founded a; ſeminary at 
Douays, in 1568, and, being ſoon after 


made canon of Rheims, he procured an- 
ocher ſeminary to n 
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of Which may he ſcen in Rihad neita's Bibl. Soc. Jef. under FL 


native air for health, and was very active 
to aſſault 


monaſteryſat Mechlin, where he was made 
divinity-reader ; but, after à ſhort" ay, 


> - 
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and . nature, is ſufficiently ſupported by his numerous 


„ 

Cyiſes, Kinſmen to Mary queen of Scots, 
and at oven peter Ser bes = 
archbp. of Mechlin. The character given 
of him by Camden is, That he, with R. 
Parſons and others, did lie in continual 
walt for the deſtruction of prince and peo- 
ple of England 5 and, by exciting borh 
foreigners abroad, and natural ſubjects at 
home, plotted the reſtoration of the Romiſh 
religion to its ancient vigour; to which 
end he adviſed the ſending of Parſons upon 
the Engliſh miſſiun. Further, that after 


he had put off both his love to his coun- 


try, and obedience to his prince, he in- 
cenſed the Spaniards and the e Rome 
een 
ex communication againſt queen 
came forth in 1588, he brought it N 
Low Countries, and cauſed it to be printed 
in Engliſh. He wrote alſo an ** Adme- 
nition to the Engliſh, that they ſtick > 
rd.“ Some ac- 


the Pope and the 


count of Which, as well as other books 


written by him, may be ſeen in Pitſius 


deliluſtrib. And. Scriptor, and © Athea, 


Oxon. 
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1. © A brief Diſcourſe, containing the Reaſons why Catho- 
lics refuſe to go to Church, with a Dedication-to Queen Eliza- 
beth, under the fictitious name of John Howlet, Dec, 15, 
1580.” 2. © Reaſons for his coming into the Miſſion of Eng- 
land, &c.“ by ſome aſcribed to Campian. 3. A brief Cenſure 
upon two Books, written againſt the Reaſons and Proofs.” 
4. A Diſcovery of John Nichols, miſreported a Jeſuit; all 
written and printed while the author was in os 15 5. A 
Defence of the Cenſure given upon. his two Books, &c. 1583.” 
6. De perſecutione Anglicana epiſtola, Rome and Ingolſtadt, 
1582. 7, © A Chriſtian Directory, 1 583.0 8. A Second 
Part of a Chriſtian Directory, &c. 1591.” Theſe two parts 
being printed erroneouſly at London, Parſons publiſhed an edi- 
tion of them under this title: A Chriſtian Directory, guiding 
men to their Salvation, &c. with many CorreQions H. Addi- 
tions by the Author himſelf.” This book is really an excellent 
one, and was afterwards put into modern Engliſh by Dr. Stan- 
hope, dean of Canterbury; in which form it has gone through 
eight editions, the laſt in 1782. 9.,** Reſponſio ad Eliz. Reginæ 


edictum contra Catholicos, Rome, 1593,” under the name of 
And. Philopater. 10. A Conference about the next Succeſſion 


to the Crown of England, &c. 1594,” under the feigned name 
of Doleman P]. 11. © A temperate Wardword to the turbu- 
Jent and ſeditious Watchword of fir Fr. Haſtings, knight, &c. 
1599,” under the fame name. 12. ** A Copy of a Letter writ- 
ten by a Maſter of Arts at Cambridge, &c.” written'in 1584, 
and printed about 1600. This piece was commonly called 
4 Father Parſons's Green Coat,” being ſent from abroad with 
the binding and leaves in that livery. 13. Apologetical Epiſtle 
to the Lords of her Majeſty's Privy Council, &c. 1601.” 14. 
« Brief Apology, or — of the Catholic Eccleſiaſtical 
Hierarchy erected by pope Clement VIII. &c. St. Omers, 
1601.” 15. “ A Manifeſtation of the Folly and bad Spirit of 
ſecular Prieſts, 1602.” 16. A Decachordon of ten Quodli- 
betical Queſtions, 1602.” 17. De Peregrinatione,” 18. An 
Anſwer to O. E. whether Papiſts or Proteſtants be true Catho- 
lics, 1603.” 19. A Treatiſe of the three Converſions of 
Paganiſm to the Chriſtian Religion,” publiſhed (as are alſo the 
two following) under the name of N. D. Nicholas I 
in 3 vols. 8vo, 1603, 1604. 20. A Relation of a Tria 
made before the king of France in 1600, between the biſhop of 
Evreux and the lord Pleſſis Mornay, 1604.” 21, © A Defence 
of the precedent Relation, &c.” 22. A Review. of ten public 


This piece was the production of the materials are ſaid to be furniſhed by 


e] 
9 Inglefield, and others. See the reſt, and that Parſons, who had a 


a letter of Parſons to a friend, dated 24th happy talent this it l 
May 1603, in Mori Hiſt, Miſt. ; where me LÞy or LF 7 14 
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Diſputations, &. concerning the Sacrifices; and Sprrament, of 
the Altar, 1604.” 23. The Forerunner of Bell's Downfall 
of Popery, 1605.” 24. An Anſwer to the fifth Part of the 
Reports of Sir Edward Coke, &c. 1606,“ 4to, publiſhed under 
the name of a Catholie Divine. 2 De ſacris alienis non 
adeundis, queſtiones duæ, 1607.” 26. © A Treatiſe tending to 
Mitigation towards Catholic Subjects in England, againſt Tho- 
mas Morton (afterwards biſhop of Durham), 1607.” 27, % The 
Judgement of a Catholic Gentleman concerning King ee 
Apology, &c 1608.“ 28. Sober Reckoning With "Mas 
Morton, 1609.” 29. ©* A Diſcuſſion, of Mr. Barlow's Anſwer 
to the Judgment of a Catholic Engliſhman concerning the Oath 
of Allegiance, 1612.” This book being left not quite finiſhed 
at the author's death, was afterwards completed and publiſhed 
by Thomas Fitzherbert. The following are alſo poſthumous 
pieces: 30.“ The Liturgy of the Sacrament of” the Maſs, 
1620,” 31. A Memorial for Reformation, &c.; thought 
to be the ſame with, © The High Court and Council of the 
Reformation,” finiſhed after twenty years labour in 1596, but 
not publiſhed till after Parſons's-death ; and republiſhed from a 
copy preſented to James II. with an introduction and ſome - 
animadverſions by Edward Gee, under the title of, The Jeſuits 
Memorial for the intended Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land under their firſt Popiſh Prince, 1690,” 8vo. 32. There is 
alſo aſcribed to him, A Declaration of the true Cauſes of the 
rept Troubles pre-ſuppoſed to be-intended againſt the Realm of 
ngland, &c, Seen and allowed, anno 1581.“ . Parſons 
alſo tranſlated from the Engliſh into Spaniſh, A Relation of 
certain Martyrs in England, printed at Madrid 1590, 8vo. . _ 
PARSONS (JaMES,). an excellent phyſician and polite 
ſcholar, was born at Barnſtaple, in Devonſhire, in March, 
1705 [a]: His father, who was the g oe of nine ſons of 
colonel Parſons, and nearly related to the baronet of that name, 
being appointed barrack - maſter at Bolton in Ireland, removed 
with his family into that kingdom [x] ſoon after the birth of his 
Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, quity, as to occafic application to th 
5. [a] - * „ daa of the Was 7 ps 1 i 
[=] la the « Preface to the Memoirs I had equal pleaſure and ſurprize, when, 
of Japhet,””» he ſays, ** 1 ſpent ſeveral the more I enquired, the more nearly re- 
years of my life in Ireland, and there at- lated the Iriſh and Welſh languages ap- 
tained to a tolerable knowledge in the very peared, When I was ſent abroad to ſtudy 
antient topgue of that country. which en- the medicinal art, I frequently converſed 
abled me to conſult ſome of their manu- with N tram moſt parts of 
ſcripts, and become inſtructed in their 2 who came to Paris, and followed 
grammatical inſtitutes. Afterwards I be- the ſame maſters, in every branch of the 


came acquainted: with ſeveral gentlemen profeſſion, with me; and my ſurprize was 
from Wales, well verſed in their own hiſ- Ty increaſed in finding that, .in 
tory and language; men of ſenſe and libe= every one of their native tongues, I Foals 
ral learning; who, in many converſations diſcover the roots of moſt of their expreſ· 
upon ſuch ſubjeRts, gave me ſuch ſatiſ- ' fions in the Iriſh or Welſh,” 
faction and light, in matters of high anti- 


then 
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then ofily for. Hs] James, who received ar Dublin the early part 
of his education, and, by the affiftance of proper niaſters, Taid'a 
conſiderable foundation of claſſiral and other uſeful learning, 
which enabled him to become titor to lord Kingſton. * Turving 
his attention to the ftudy of medicine, he went "afterwards - 
Paris, where (to uſe his own words) He T followed the moſt 
eminent Pei in the ſeveral ſchools,” as Aſtruc, Dubois, 
Lemery, and others; attended the anatomical lectures of the 
moſt famous [Hunaud and De Cat]; and chemicals at the 
King's Garden at St. Come. He followed the phyſicians in 
both hoſpitals of the Hotel Dieu and La Charite, and the che- 
ical lectures and demonſtrations of E and 
fn botany, Juſſieu. Having finiſhed theſe ſtudies,” his profeſſors 
gave him honorable atteſtations of his having followed my 
Hligence and induſtry, which entitled him to take the degrees 
dockor and profeſſor of the art of medicine, in any univerſity in 
the dominions of France. Intending to return to England, he 
Judged it unneceſſary to take degrees in Paris, unleſs he had 
reſolved to teſide there; and as it was more expenſtve, he there- 
fore went to the univerſity of Rheims, in Champaign, where, 
by virtue of his atteſtations, he was immediately admitted to 
three examinations, as if he had' finiſhed his ſtudies in that aca- 
demy ; and there was honoured with his degrees June 11, 1736. 
In the July following he came to London, and was ſoon em- 
ployed by Dr. James Douglas to aſſiſt him in his anatomical 
works, where in ſome time he began to practiſe. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Society in 1740; and, after due 
examination, was admitted a Licentiate of the Colſege of Phy- 
ſicians, April 1, 1751; paying college fees and bond ſtamps cf 
different denominations to the amount of 4rl. 28. 8d. ſubject 
alſo to quarterage of two 7 per annum. In 1755 he paid 
a farther ſum of 71. which, with the quarterage- money alread 
paid, made up the ſum of 161. in lieu of all future payments. 
In his arrival in London, by the recommendation of his Paris 
friends, he was introduced to the acquatntance of Dr. Mead, 
ſir Hans Sloane, and Dr. James Douglas. This great anatomiſt 
made uſe of his aſſiſtance, not only in his anatomical prepara- 
tions, but alſo in his ropreſentations of morbid and other appear- 
ances, a lift. of ſeveral of which was in the hands of his friend 
Dr. Maty; who had prepared an Elage on Dr: Parſons, which 
was never uſed, but which; by the favour of Mrs. Parſons, 
Mr. Nichols has preſerved at large.  Phopgh Dr. Parſons eul- 
tivated the ſeveral branches of the. profeſſion” of phyſic, he was 
88 employed in the obſtetrical: line. In 1738, by the 
intereſt of his friend Dr. Douglas; he vas appointed phyſician 


[+] ie bad afterwards another: ſon” (a ſurgeon) -an@ daughter) who were bord 
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to the public "Tnfirmary in St. Gites's: In 1739 he married 
miſs Elizabeth Reynolds, by hon! he had 739 fons and a 
daughter, Who all died young. Dr. Farſons reſided for many 
in Red Lion- ſquare, where he frequently enjoyed the eom- 
pany and converſation of Dy. Stukely, Bp. Lyttleton, Mr. Henry 
ker, Dr. Knight, and many other of the moſt diftinguiſhed 
members of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and that of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, giving weekly an elegant 
dinner to à large but ſele& party. He enjoyed alfo the literary 
correſpondence of D' Argenville, Buffon, Le Ear, Beccaria, Amb. 
Bertrand, Valltravers, Aſcanivs, Turberville Needham, Dr. 
Garden, and others of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in ſcience. 
As a practitioner he was judicious, careful, honeſt, and'remark- 
ably humane to the poor; as a friend, obliging and communi. 
cative; chearful and decent in converſation; fevere and ſtrict 
in his morals, and attentive to fill with propriety all the various 
duties of life. In 1769, finding his health impaired, he pro- 
' poſed to retire from buſineſs and from London, and with that 
view difpoſed of a confiderable number of his books and foffils, 
and went to Briſtol. But he returned ſoon after to his old houſe, 
and died in it after a week's illneſs, on the 4th of April, 1770, 
to the inexpreſſible grief of his affficted wife and ſiſter-in-law, 
and many of his infimate friends. By his laſt. will, dated in 
October, 1766, he gave his whole property to Mrs: Parſons; 
and, in caſe of her death before him, to mifs Mary Reynolds, 
her only ſiſter, “ in recotnpence for her affectionate attention to 
him and to his wife, for a long courſe of years, in ſickneſs and 
in health.” It was his particular requeſt, that he fhould not be 
buried till ſome change ſhould appear in his corp ; a requeſt 
which occaſtoned him to be kept unburied 17 days, and even 
then ſcarce the ſlighteſt alteration was PRE e. He was 
buried at Hendon, in a vault which he had cauſed to be built on 
the ground purchaſed on the death of his ſon James, where his 
— had a very commendatory inſcription. A portrait of Dr. 
Parſons, by Mr. Wilfon, is now in the Britiſh Muſeum ; an- 
other, by Wells, in the hands of his widow, with a third unh- 
niſhed.; and one of his ſon James; alſo a family piece, in which 
the'fame ſon is introduced, with the doctor and his lady, accom- 
panied by her ſiſter. Among many other portraits, Mrs. Parſons 
had ſome that were very fine of the illuſtrious Harvey, of Bp. 
Burnet, and of Dr. John Freind; a beautiful miniature of 
Dr. Stukeley'; ſome good paintings, by her huſband's own hand, 
particularly the Rhinoceros, which he. deſcribed in the Philo- 
ſophieal Tranſactions.” She poſſeſſed. alfo his MSS. and ſome 
capital printed books; a large folio volume, entitled, Figurz 
quaxdam Miſcellanez quz ad rem Anatomicam Hiftoriamque 
aturalem ſpeEtant ; quas propria adumbravit manu 1 
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Parſons, M. D. S. S. R. Ant. &c:” another, called“ Drawings 
of curious Foſſils, Shells, &c. in Dr. Parſons's Collection, 
drawn by himſelf;“ &c. &c. Mrs, Parſons profeſſed herſelf 
ready to give, on proper application, either to the Royal or 
Antiquarian Society, a portrait of her huſband, and a ſum of 
money to found a lecture to 7 his memory, ſimilar to 
that cltablithed by his friend Mr. Henry Baker. 
It would carry us beyond our uſual limits to enter into an 
enumeration of the many curious articles at various times com- 
municated to the public by Dr. Parſons; which may be ſeen in 
the © Anecdotes of, Bowyer.” We ſhall therefore cloſe this article 
with an extract from Dr. Maty's eulogium : The ſy ling 
variety of branches which Dr. Parſons embraced, and the ſeveral 
living as well as dead languages he had a knowledge of, quali- 
fied him abundantly for the place of aſſiſtant ſecretary for foreign 
correſpondences, which the council of the Royal Society be- 
ſtowed upon him about the year 1750. He acquitted himſelf to 
the utmoſt of his power of the functions of this place, till a few 
years before his death, when he reſigned in favour of his friend; 
who now gratefully pays this laſt tribute to his memory. Dr. 
Parſons joined to his academical honours thoſe which the Royal 
College of Phyſicians of London beſtowed upon him, by admit- 
ting him, after due examination, Licentiate, on the firſt day of 
April, 1751. The diffuſive ſpirit of our friend was only equal- 
Jed by his deſire of information. To both theſe principles he 
owed the intimacies which he formed with ſome of the greateſt 
men of his time. The names of Folkes, Hales, Mead, Stukeley, 
Needham, Baker, Collinfon, and Garden, 'ma B on 
| this occaſion; and many more might be added. Weekly meet- 
ings were formed, where the earlieſt intelligence was received 
and communicated of any diſcovery both here and abroad; and 
new trials were made, to bring to the teſt of experience the 
reality or uſefulneſs of theſe diſcoveries., Here it was that the 
microſcopical animals found in ſeveral infuſions were firſt pro- 
duced ; the propagation of ſeveral inſects by ſection aſcertained; 
the conſtancy of nature amidſt theſe wonderful changes eſta - 
bliſhed. His © Remains of Japhet, being Hiſtorical Enquiries 

into the Affinity and Origin of the European languages, are a 
moſt laborious performance, tending to prove the antiquity of 
the firſt inhabitants of theſe iſlands, as being originally deſcended: 
from Gomer and Magog, above 1000 years before Chriſt, their 
primitive and ſlill ſubſiſting language, and its affinity with ſome 
others. It cannot be denied but that there is much ingenuity as 
well as true learning in this work, which helps conviction, and 
often ſupplies the want of it. But we cannot help thinking that 
our friend's warm feelings now and then miſlead dis judgement, 
and that ſome at leaſt of his conjectures, reſting upon pariia 
traditions, and poetical ſcraps of Itiſh filids and Welſh bards, 
are 
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northern languages, as deduced from one common ſtock: Lite- 
rature, however, is mueh obliged to him for having in this, as 
well as in many of his other works, opened a new field of obſer 
vations and diſcoveries. In enumerating our learned friend's 
diſſertations; we find our ſelves at a loſs whether we ſhould fol- 
low the order of ſubjects, or of time; neither is it eaſy to 
account for their ſurpriſing variety and quick ſucceſſion. The 
truth is, that his eagerneſs after knowledge was ſuch, as to 
embrace altnoſt with equal facility all its branches, and ee 
equal zeal to aſcertain the merit of inventions, and aſeribe to 
their reſpeCtive; and ſometimes unknown, authors, the glory of 
the diſcovery. Many operations, which the ancients have tranſ- 
mitted to us, have been — 2 — merely from our igno- 
rance of the art by which they were performed. Thus the 
burning of the ſhips of the Romans ban conſiderable diſtance, 
during the ſiege of Syracuſe, by Archimedes, would, perba * | 
ſtill continue to be exploded, had not the celebrated M. Bu 
in France ſhewn. the poſſibility of it, by preſenting and defend 
ing a Model of a Speculum, or rather Aſſemblage of Mirrors, 
by which he could ſet fire at the- diſtance of ſeveral hundred feet. 
In the eontriving indeed, though not in the executing of ſuch an 
sy he had in ſome meaſure been foreſtalled y a writer 
now 'very Tune known or read. This Dr. Parſons proved in a 
very ſatisfactory manner; and he had the pleaſure to find the 
French philoſopher did not refuſe to the Jeſuit his ſhare in the 
invention, and was not at all offended by the liberty he had taken. 
Another French diſcovery, I mean a new kind of painting 
fathered upon the ancients, was reduced to its real value, in a 
paper which ſhewed our author was poſſeſſed of a good taſte for 
the fine aris: and L am informed, that his ſkill in muſie was by 
no means inferior, and that his favourite amuſement was the 
flute. Richly, it appears from theſe performances, did our 
author merit the honour of being a member of the Antiquarian 
Society, which long ago had affociated him to its labours. To 
another ſociety, founded upon the great principles of humanity, 
patriotiſm, and natural emulation, he undoubtedly was greatly 
uſeful Tu]. He affiſted at molt of their general meetings and 
committees ; and was for Ae years ys to that of A wa 
culture; always equall. to point out and to promote u 
8 aro nes the intereſted views of fraud — | 
ance; ſo inſeparable from very extenſive aſſociations. '' No 
ener was pl beach [x] formed, than * Parſons became 2 
e bin FAVWarRdas:' Sv, 
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member of it. Intimately convinced of the nobleneſs of its: 
views, though from his ſtation in life little eonoerned in its ſue - 
ceſs, he grudged neither attendance nor expence. Neither am- 
bitious of taking the lead, nor fond ef oppoſition, he joined in 
any meaſure he thought right; and ſubmitted chearfully to the 
ſentiments of the majority, though againſt his on private 
opinion. The juſt ideas he had of the dignity of our profeſſion, 
as well as of the common links Which ought to unite all its 
members, notwithſtanding the differences of country, religion, 
or places of education, made him bear impatiently the ſhackles 
laid upon a great number of reſpectable practitioners; he wiſhed, 
fondly wiſhed, to ſee theſe broken; not with a view of empty 
honour and dangerous power, but as the only meaus of ſerving 
mankind. more effectually, 3 reſs of deſigning 
men aad illiterate practitioners, and diffu ing through the whole 
body a ſpirit of emulation. Fheugh by frequent diſappoint- 
ments he foreſaw, as well as we, the little chance of a 6 
redreſs, he nobly perſiſted in the — and, had he lived to 
the final event, would undoubtedly, like Cato, ſtill have pre- 
ferred the conquered cauſe to that ſupported by the gods. After 
having tried to retire from buſineſs and from I for the 
ſake of his health, and having diſpoſed of moſt of his books with 
that view, he found it ineonſiſtent with his happineſs to forſake 
all the advantages which a long reſidence in the capital, and the 
many connexiens he had formed, had rendered habitual to him. 
He therefore returned to his old houſe, and died in it, after a 
ſhort illneſs, April 4, 1770; - The ſtyle of our friend's compo- 
ſitions was ſufficiently clear in deſtription, though in argument 
not fo cloſe as could have been wiſhed. Full of his ideas, he 
did not always fo diſpoſe and connect them together, as to pro- 
duce in the minds of his readers that convict ion which was in 
his own. He too much deſpiſed thoſe additional graces which 
command attention when joined to learning, obſervation, and 
ſound reaſoning. Let us hope that his example and ſpirit will 
animate all his colleagues; and that thoſe practitioners who are 
in the ſame circumſtances; will be induced to join their brethren; 
ſute to find amongſt them thoſe great bleſſings of life, freedom, 
equality, information, and friendſhip. As long as theſe great 
inciples ſhall ſubſiſt in this Society, and I truſt they will out- 
Fat the longeſt liver, there is no doubt but the members Will 
meet wich the reward honeſt men are ambitious of; the appro- 
bation of their conſcience, the eſteem of the | virtuougg? the 
mwembsinea di poſtesity.? N e IN ane e 
PARTHENAY (Jon Dx), lord of Soubiſe, an heroic leader 
amorig the Proteſtants of France; was deſcended of an ancient 
family of his name, and born about 1512: He choſe the pro- 
feſſon of. arms; and, having. diſtinguiſhed: hitaſelf in it, was 
9 7 Nd ee dee appointed 
| 2 ay 


* ry T's troops in . about 1550, 
ore Wes: n epa the I wo of the E 
See e court of F 12 ye under Last l. 1 2 of Re 
dutcheſs 72 daught 0 Om 
ave ſanctuary to 5 bee —— and embraced: = 
Stein e general had ſume e with this.dutchefs, 
his mather having, been one of the maids of hongur to 

Anne of Brittany, Who procured her marriage with, a Bot her 
in 1807, * 153 appointed her 9 to this dusche 
that — 2 daughter. I he. new convert, an his 
return ta 2 applied himſelf with —— zeal to 
PFOPPRRIE bi inciples in the town and ne rhoad of Sous 
bite and he — 5 ſo: well, that, in a een 
e (orien. by . tim. vt 
frequent — with da 
N ao Poor nk of Henry III. who became. —— — 
his pro oſelyte, though ſhe. had not courage enough to declane is 

openly; and the dutcheſs of Montpenſier, who . 
{ent at theſe conferences,, was ſo much wrough 2 
biſe's diſcourſe, that ſhe. deſired, on her * — 
ent adminiſtered to her according to th Calviniſtical _ 
Hence it is that we ſind the queen - mother, when ſhe came to ba 
regent of the kingdom, nne the infancy of Charles IX. ap- 
pond, gal gentleman of the. chamber to the young 
| L; 9 was likewiſe. created a knight of the 
Fw pe of the 1 The ſame year, the prince of Cands,, 
the head of the —— party, was alſo ſet at liberty: and, in 

the very beginning of the religious war, that prince, lopking on 
. city of Lyons, which had declared for the , Proteſt» 
ant cauſe, as pot in ſale hands under the baron d Adreti, appointed 
Soubiſe to, that important command in 1562; and he anſwered 
du all the expectations which the prince had canceived. of him. 
M that. place he performed many own actions, and reſolutely! 
kept the city; defending it e againſt all difficulties, 
both from force; and artißce. The be duke-of Never beſieged. it: 
to —— — . and the queen-mother, attempted a vain tu aver»: 


. He perſevered in and. 
— — the Proteſtant. cauſe with unabated -ardous. a 
* — 1866, when he was about fiſty- four. 


way in 4553s bad married Antoinette Bouchard, eldeſt 
x hter ob, the. hauſe.of Aubeterre;; by whem he bed ai e — 
"I a. daughter; Who has more ſtrictly a right to a — 
Wer K than ber father, and is the ſubjett of the enſui 
PARTHENAY -(CAaTHABANE: be), daughtar of 
the precedi - Whoſe courege:and: canſtancy in thecaule of Gal- 
viniſm ſhe. likewiſe inherited; and, what is more extraordinary, 
ain een, was joined te 2 — * 
emp 
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temptible turn for poetry. This appears from ſome poems, 
which ſhe publiſhed in 1572, when ſhe could not be abo 
eighteen, ſince her father's marriage was in 1553. She is gens, 
ry thought to be the author of an Apology for Henry IV.“ 
which was printed as her's in the new edition of her 1 9 
of Henry III.“ eee aſſures us, that the king ſhewed it 
to him as a piece written in her ſtyle. Bayle declares, that who- 
ever wrote it is a perſon of wit and genius. She wrote alſo 
tragedies and comedies, and particularly the t 'of «© Holo- 
fernes, which was repreſented” en the theatre of Rochelle in 
1574. She was married” in 1668, — only fourteen, to 
Charies de Quellence, baron de Pont, in Brittany; who, upon 
the marriage, took the name of Soubiſe: and under this name 
is mentioned with honour in the moſt remarkable occurrences 
of the civil wars df France He was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Jarnac*in 1569, and made his eſcape by à very artful 
ſtratagem. La Noue having been wounded the next year at the 
fiege of Fontenal le. Comte, Soubiſe commanded in chief, and 
took the place. The ſame year he received two wounds at the 
ſiege of Saintes. But the moſt ſurpriſing incident in his life is, 
that, not long after this ſiege; ſoit was commenced againſt him 
for impotency, by his motherein law the famous Antoinette Bu- 
chard, already mentioned, in order to obtain a divorce. © © 
Bayle, who loves to expatiate upon ſuch ſubjects, amuſes 
himſelf here as uſual; and it⸗muſt be acknowledged that the 
ſubject afforded him but too fair un opporturity. Under the 
article Quellenee, he takes it up more ſeriouſly, and very ſeverely 
cenſutes this proceeding. This ſuit was ſtill depending, when 
the baron fell a ſacrifice to his religion in the general maſſacre 
of the Proteſtants at Paris on K. Bartholomew's day 1571. 
This however was dying in the bed of honour; and the more fo,” | 
as he was not killed till after he had fought for his life like a 
lion. He made ſo long a reſiſtance, that thoſe who ſaw he did 
not yield, till he was piereed through like a ſieve, gave this teſ⸗ 
timony of him, ** that he was more than man in dattles, if he 
was leſs than ſuch in the nuptial bed.“ What followed is yet 
moſt aſtoniſhing. When his body, thus butchered; was, in its 
turn, among the reſt, dragged to the gate of the Louvre: in pre- 
ſence of their majeſties and the whole court, ſeveral of the court. 
ladies came out of their apartments; and, without — ſhocked 
at the barbarous ſpectacle, gazed in the moſt immodeſt manner 
on the naked bodies. They fixed their eyes particularly on that 
of Du Pont, and ſurveyed it with t attention, in order to 
diſcover, if poſſible, the cauſe or marks of the defect with which 
he was charged. Very different was the behaviour of his wife, 
who had not only, out of decency, declined the proſecution in 
his lifetime, but, after his death, wrote ſeveral © Flegjes" upon 
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her Jaſs an to hieh [ſhe added alſo ſome on the death of the 
admiral, and other illuſtrious perſon ages. 
Having thus done hobour to the manes of her firſt huſband, 
ſne entered into a ſecond: marriage; in 1575, With Renatus viſe 
count Rohan, the ſecond of that name; who leaving her a wi vt 
1n-1 586,rthdVgh ſhe as not yet above thirty-two, ſhe reſolved 
not to engage in 2 third match for the ſake of her children, to 
the care and education of whom ſhe applied her whole thoughts ; 
= _ card! was:crowned with all the ſucceſs ſhe could promiſe 
e From: it. 9057-01 TS nou Bok Tet Fr 
Her eldeſt ſon was the celebrated duke de Rohan, who aſſerted 
the Proteſtant gauſe with ſu much vigour during the civil wars, 
in the-reipn of Louis XIII. Her ſecond ſon was duke de Sou- 
biſe. She had alſo three daughters; Henrietta, who died in 
1629 untharried; and Catherine, who married a duke of Deux- 
ponts in 16056. It was this lady who made the memorable reply 
to Henry IV. when; attracted by her beauty, he had declared a 
violent paſſion for her: I am too poor, fire, to be your wife, 
and too nobiy born to be your miſtreſs.” The died in 1607. 
The third daughter was Anne, who ſurviyed all her brothers and 
ſiſters, and inherited both her mother's genius and magnanimous 
ſpirit. Sde was never married, and lived with her mother, and 
with, her | bore all the calamities of the ſiege of Rochelle. The 
daughter's reſolution was worthy of renown ; but the mother's 
magtanimity was ſtill more wonderful, conſidering how far ſhe 
was advanced in age, being then in her ſeventy-fifth year. 
They were reduced, for three months, to the neceſſity of living 
upon horfe-fleſh and four ounces of bread a- day. Let, notwith- 
ſtanding this wretched: condition, ſhe wrote to her ſon, io go 
on as hie had begun; and not let the conſideration of the extremity, 
to which ſhe was reduced, prevail upon him to act any thing to 
the injury of his party, how great ſoever her ſuff rings might 
de. In: ſhort, ſhe and her daughter refuſed to be included in 
che articles of capitulation, and remained priſoners. of war. 
They were conveyed to the caſtle of Niort, Nov. 2, 1628; and 
ſhe di an 1631 aged 77. a N | PSS"; if5 
 PARDTA {PaurL),:a noble Venetian, born in 1540, made 
bimſelf ditiogw ſhed by his learning and ſkill in affairs of the 
ſtate. He was at firſt: hiſtoriographer of the Republic, and 
afterwards rai ſed to the very firſt employs. He was nominated 
to ſoveral embaſſies, became governor of Der 
was elected procurator of St. Mark; all which ſituations hi 
filled with great abilities and probity. He died in 1598. There 
are extant by bim, Notes upon Tacitus; 4 Political Dif- 
courſes z 4 A Treatiſe of the Perfection of the Political Life; 
andy * &.Hiſtqry.of Venice from 151g to 3574, wit * 
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of Cyprus.“ Philip Paruta publiſhed vaſt collections on the 
Medals of Sicily, in folio, 1612. Runte Win . . a kits 


PAS (Ad rox pr) matquis of Feuquieres, a celebrated 
French officer, and ati hor of ſome valuable memoirs was born 
in 1648, but did not greatly ſignaſize himſelf by his military 
talents till he was 40 years old. It was then in that 
he performed ſo Str linä 5e ercdtes, at the head of only t ooo 
horſe, that in the**nſving:yeat} 1689, he was advanced to the 
rank of - marefehal Yeceamp. '!*He'vthen' diſtinguiſned himſelf 
greatly in Italy, and was promoted to be a lieutenant-general in 
1693. TIr'thivcipacity he ſerved -H his death iw'v7tr;'» Before 
his death - he wrote to ſolicit tho protection of Louis XIV. for 
his only ſon, and was ſuceeſsful in his Application. The mar- 
quis of Feuquieres was an excellent officer, of great theoretical 
knowledge; but of à ſevere and cen ſorious turn; and rendered 
not the leſs ſo by being diſappointed of the mateſchal's taff. It 
was ſaid by the wits,-**tharhewas evidently the boldeſt man in 
Europe, fire he ſlept amongꝰr oo, oO bf his enemies, meaning 
his ſoldiers.* Mis * Memoirs, are extant in 416; and in four 
volumes 1200 They Gontaity- the hiſtory of the generals of 
Louis XIV, and except Tthat'the author ſometimes miſrepre- 
ſents, for the ſake of cenſuring, are eſteemed as among the 

* books on the art® military? 'CPhetelearneſy of the- 
variety of the facts, the freedom of chte reſlections, and the faga- 
city of the abſeivativns,- render theſe Membirs well worthy of 
the attention, not oflly of officers, but of. all enligktened ſtudents 
and 1 oliticians; - ' df HD nN, bent Ar (ofl-L 
© PASCAL (BTATsF ), a French divine, and one of thergreateſt 
geniuſes that the world has produced, was born at Clermont in 
Auvergne, June ah haps His father, Stephen Paſeal, born in 
1588, and of an ancient family, was preſident of the court of aids in 
his province: he was à very learned man, an able mathematiciam 
and a friend of Des Cartes. Having an extraordinary tender 
neſs for this child, his only ſon, he quitted his oſſice iti his pro- 
vince, and went and ſettled at Paris in 1631, that he might be 
quite at leiſure for the inſtruction of Him and Blaiſe never had 
any maſter but his father. From his infancy he gave-proofs of 
a very extraordinary capacity, for he:fefired*to know the reaſon 
of every thing; and when good reaſbm were not given him 
he would ſeek for better: nor would he ever yield his aſſent; but 
upon ſuch as appeared to him well grounded. There waswroom 
to fear, that 2 _— _— mind he- would fall ne free- 
thinking, or at leaſt into heterodoxy; yet he was always ver 
far from any thing of this — 22 — — 
relates, that he was not only free from all the vices of pputh, 
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dut, what is more ſtrange in one of his genius and character, was 
never inelined to libertiniſm in teligion, but always confined his 
curioſity to tungs natural. The reaſon of it, ſhe adds from his 
own information, was, that © his father, having himſelf a great 
reverence for religion, had inſpired it into him in his infaney; 
and given him this for a maxim, that every thing which is t 
object of faith cannot be the object of reaſon, and much leſs 
ſubject to it. And hence it was, that he never was moved by 
the diſcourſes of free-thinkers; hom he looked on as a ſort of 
people, Who knew not the nature of faith, but were poſſeſſed of 
this falſe principle, that human reaſon was above all things. 
What is told of his manner of learning the mathematics, as 
well as the progreſs he quickly made in. that ſcience, ſeems 
almoſt miraculous, His father, perceiving in him an extraor- 
dinary inclination to reaſoning, was afraid that the knowledge 
of the mathematics, would hinder his learning the languages. 
He kept him, therefore, as much as he could, from all notions 
of geometry; locked up all his books of that kind; and refrained 
even from ſpeaking of it in his preſence. He could not however 
make his ſon refrain from muſing upon proportions:; and one 
day ſurpriſed: him at work, with charcoal upon his chamber 
floor, and in the midſt of figures, he aſked him, “ what he was 
doing?“ “ I. am. ſearching,” ſays Paſcal, „ for ſuch a thing” » 
which was. juſt the 32d propoſition of the firſt book of! Euclid, 
He aſked. him then, how he came to think of this t Ht was, 
ſays Paſcal, „ becauſe I found out ſuch another thing: und ſo 
going backward, and uſing the names of bar“ and d found, 
e came at length to the definitions and axioms he had formed 
to himſelf. Does it not ſeem miraculous, that a boy ſhould 
work his way into the heart of a; mathematical book, without 
ever having ſeen. that or any other book upon the — or 
knowing any thing of the terms? Vet we are aſſured of the 
truth, of this by madam Perier, and ſeveral other writers, the 
credit of whoſe. teſtimony; cannot reaſonably be queſtioned. He 
had, from henceforward, full liberty to indulge his genius in 
mathematical purſuits.. He underſtood Euclid's Elements, as 
ſoon as he caſt his eyes upon them: and this was not ſtrange; 
for, as we have ſern, he had gone exactly in the ſame path 
before. At ſixteen, he wrote a © Treatiſe of Conio Sections, 
which was accounted by the moſt learned a mighty effort of 
genius: and therefore it is no wonder, that Des Cartes, who. had 
been in Holland a long time, ſhould, upon reading it, chooſe to 
believe, that Mr. Paſcal, the father, was the real author of it. 
At nineteen, he contrived an admirable arithmetical machine, 
which was eſteemed a. uery wonderful thing: and at twenty- 
three, having ſeen the Torricelhian experiment, he invented and 
tried a great number of other new experiments. 
42 7 NN 5344 © 5 After 
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Aſter he had laboured abundantly in mathematical-and philo- 
ſophical diſquiſitions, he forſook thoſe ſtudies; and all human 
learning, at once; and determined to know nothing for the 
future, but Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified. He was nit twenty. 
four, when the reading of ſome pious books had put him upon 
tak ing this holy reſolution: and he became as great a devotee as 
any age has produced. Bayle ſays, that ““ the extraordinary 
devotion of: {ſo excellent a mathematician, and ſo great a philo- 
ſopher, may ſerve to refute the libertines, who cannot now tell 
us, that none bot fmall wits have any piety. He owns, that it 
is indeed rare ta ſee great devotion in ich erſons; and he 
thinks we may fay:in*this caſe, hat the abbot Furetiere ſaid of 
attornies, viz. There are ſome ſaints who have been advocates, 
bailiffs,: nay even phyſicians and comedians : and there is no 
profeſhon,” but what hath produced ' ſaints,” except that of an 
.atiorney.'! - Paſcal now gave himſelf up entirely to à ſtate of 
prayer and mortification : he had always in 'his thoughts theſe 
great maxims, of renouncing-all pleaſure, and all ſuperfluity ; 
and this he practiſed with rigoor even in his illneſſes, to which 
he was —_— fubject, being of a very infirm habit of 
body. When fickneſs obliged him to feed ſomewhat delicately, 
he took great care not to reliſh or taſte what he eat. He 
had no violent affection for thoſe he loved; he thought it 
ſinful, ſince a man poſſeſſes. a heart which belongs only to God. 
He found fault with ſome diſcourſes of his. ſiſter, which ſhe 
thought very innocent; as, if ſhe had ſaid upon occaſion that 
| ſhe had ſeen a beautiful woman, he would be angry, and tell 
her, that ſhe might raife bad thoughts in footmen and young 
people.” He frequently wore an iron girdle full of points nex 

to his ſkin, and when any vain thought came into his head; or 
when he took particular pleaſure in any thing, he gave hinifelf 
Tome blows. with his elbow, cecredonble e e and to 
recall himſelf to his duty. In the four laſt years of bee kiße his 
chief diverſion was to go and viſit the churches, where ſome 
reliques were .expofed, or ſome ſolemnity obſerved; and be- 
cauſe he did this with much devotion and ſimplicity, a certain 
very virtuous perſon took occaſion to obſerve, that the grace of 
God diſcovers: itfelf in great geniuſes by little things, and in 
common ones by great things. His humility was ſuch, that 
he would not ſuffer any one to wait on him; and the curate of 
St. Stephen du Mont, who ſaw him in his laſt ſickneſs, very 
frequently ſaid, He is a child, he is humble, he ſubmits like 
à little child. « a3 24 51:16 afl . n ihe 1 2 i Ae, ES: [224 
.  Thongh Paſcal had thus abſtracted himſelf from the world, 
vrt he could nat forbear paying ſome attention to What was doing. 
In it. and he even intereſted himſelf in the conteſt between t 

Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts. The Jeſuits, though thewhad the 
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work he would covet moſt to be the author of, ſuppoſing his 
Provincial Let 
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popes and kings on their ſide, ere yet debried by the Tree, 
who nant afreſh againſt-them the aſſaſſination» of Henry 
the Great, and all the old ſtories that were likely to make them 
odious. Paſcal went farther z aud by his Provincial Letten, 
publiſhed in 1656, under the name of Louis de Montalte, made 


| thethe ſubject of ridicule. © Theſe letters,” ſays Voltaire [a]; 
«© may be conſidered as a model of eloquence: and humour. 


The beſt comedies of Moliere have not more wit, than the firſt 
art of theſe letters; and the ee ( the latter part of thien 
i nal to any ching in Boſſuet. It is true, indeed; that 
whole book was built upon a falſe. foundation; for the extra- 
vagant: notions of a few Spaniſh and Flemiſh Jeſuits. were arte 
fully aſcribed to the whole ſociety, Many abfurdities mighs . 
likewiſe have been diſcovered among the Dominican and Fran- 
ciſcan caſuiſts; but this would not have anſwered the Re. 
for the whole raillery was to be levelled. only at the Jefuits- 
Theſe letters were intended to prove, that the Jeſuits had formed 
a deſign to corrupt mankind ; a deſign; which no ſect or fociery 
ever had, or can have.” Here, howevet,: Voltaire is not alto« 
gether correct; for the Jeſuits cited by Paſcal; were conſidered 
as Oracles by their order; and the whole ſociety always acted fo 
ſyſtematically as a body, that the doctrines of one may be im 
ted to the reſt, more fairly than in any other: clafs'of men. 
Voltaite calls Paſcal ** the firſt of their fatiriſts; for Deſpreaux, 
ſays he, **.muſt be conſidered as only the ſecond.“ In another 
place, ſpeaking of this work of Paſcal, he ſays, that “ ek 
ples of all the various ſpecies of eloquence are to be found in 
it. Though it has been now written almoſt an hundred years, 
yet not a ſingle word occurs in it, 1 of that viciſſitude 
to which diving languages are ſo ſubject. Here then we are to 
fix the epocha, when our language may be ſaid to have aſſumed 
a ſettled; form. The hiſhop of Lucon, ſon of the celebrated 
Buſſy, told me, that aſking one day the biſhop of . Meaux, whar 


formanoes ſet aſide? Boſſuet replied; The 

heſe Letters“ have been tranſlated into all-languages; 
printed over and over again. Some have ſaid that there wers 
decrees. of formal condemnation againſt them; and alſo, that 
Paſcal himſelf, in his laſt illneſs, deteſted them, and repented 
of having been a Janſeniſt : hut hath.theſe particulars are falſe; 
and without ſou . Father Daniel vn, ſuppuſed to be the 
anotiyniaus author of A pieces: againſh ther, entitled, The 
Paſcal died at Paris, Aug. 19,1662, aged 39. He had beep ſo 
time engegeg t K work e K nd Infidelt, but did 
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not live long enough to 2 the materials he had elected. 
What was found among his papers, was publiſmed under the 
title of “ Penſces, &c. or, Thoughts upon Religion and other 
Subjects; and has been much admired. After his death, ap- 
eared. alſo two othec little tracts: one of which is, The AEqui- 
[forum of Fluids; the other, The Weight of the Maſs of 
Air.“ We preſume, there is no occaſion to obſerve, that he was 
never married: he could ſcarcely avoid thinking, upon his prin- 
ciples, that the ſort of gratifications which the matrimonial ſtate 
admits,” muſt have ſomething in them of the nature of ſin ; or, if 
not ſinful, at leaſt inconſiſtent with, and much below, Chriſtian 
perfection. To err on the ſide of rigour, is not the uſual fault 
of genius: but Paſcal was in all reſpects ſingular, and differed, 
not only from ordinary men, but from other men of genius. 
With every deduction that can be made for a few errors ariſing 
cut of his education, Paſcal was undoubtedly one of the orna- 
ments of human nature; and if a few have rivalled him in 
talents, no man of equal eminence perhaps can be found, who 
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lived ſo innocemtly-as.Paſcal.  . (WE 
PASOR (MaTTHIAS), the ſon of George 3 a learned 
wap go of divinity and Hebrew in the academy of Herborne 8, 

Y Apollonia his wife, daughter of Peter Hendſchius, a ſenator 
of that place, was born there April 12, 1599; and, being a child of 
great hopes, was inſtructed in the elements of Greek and Latin 
there, when the plague breaking out, he was ſent to Marpurg in 
1614. Here he paſſed his time very diſagtreably; being ſhunned 
as an infe&ious perſon by the profeſſors, and inſulted by ſome of 
the ſtudents, who even proceeded to beat him, in revenge for the 
pretended ſeverity ſhewn them by his father, while he was head 
ſchoolmaſter at Herborne. This treatment forced him to leave 
Marpurg; and, the following year he returned. to Herborne; 
where he applied himſelf clofely to his ſtudies. In 1616; he 
was ſent io Heidelberg; and, meeting there with ſxilful proſeſ- 
ſors, he made ſuch improvement, that he was entertained as a 
tutor, where he taught in private both mathematics and Hebrew. 
He was honoured wee e M. A. by the\univerſity, 
and appointed mathematical profeſſor in April, 1620; but; the 
Palatinate being invaded not dong aſtur he was forced to fly for 
a While. As ſoon, however, as the ſtorm abated, he returned 
to the duties of his poſt, and ſuffered ullithe inconvenitznees and 
dangers that can be imagined: before! he quired it; unhieh was 
vot till itt was inveſted byithe duke of Badarinvitreop s in Sept 
105622, when he was nada, ejected bunt His hoo 
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Ia] He lived nineteen years at Her- reviſed by his ſon: 4 Oratio funebris Piſ- 
borne, whence he removed to Fiuicker,7 eamodiop'5Arlalyſis Hefiodi ;* 4 Cote 
where he died in 1637. He publiſhed legium Hęſiodeum, &c." 155 MSS 
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MSS. Ia Odcber he returned, through many difficy to his 
arents at Herborne, where he 8 A e aut n 
in 3 till, 2629; and then, going 10 Leyden, con ly 


ures: of the moſt eminent Dutch divines; and, 

had Wy — with Erpenius upon me" Arabic ere 50 
with Snellius upon divinity. | 

After a few. weeks ſtay at bine 1 5 9 — -.craffed 1h t water | 
to England; and, bringing 105 tr. 1 
Oxford, was incorporated 2 e 257 Wes 626% He Je 
began to zeaed Hebrew and the mathematics, privately, , but at 
the end of the; year took a tour. into, France with ſome gent bd : 
men of Germany; and (p nding the winter at Paris, attend 
the lectures of Gabriel Sionita, regius Preheat of. ge ve 
Arabie: Who, having left off reading in, 7 75 
want of; auditors; was prevailed upon, by Fat is 0 Fils 
ecercifes ; not indeed in. the royal college Nun in his own houſe. 
Having much improved himſelf under gy excellent maſter, he 
returned to Oxford in 1645, and had chambers in Exeter-college; 
chooſing to reſſde there, poryithſtanding the: f Po had diſperf 


the ſtudents, rather than, go 10 Ireland er, archbi £ 

of Armagh, Who offered; him his 1 . 12 me penſio 
As 3 as the infection ces ſome, 1 Fi either in 
divinity or the Oriental vari . ” 5 ÞP 


appointed to read public lectures in Arab 5 1 
2 I term zime, in e.divinity- 
was handſomely rewa e cate 
pr ofeſſorſhip in ORs. 16263. and. 7 led it. 
accepted an invitation, to be 5 feſſor 9 = 12 
at A which. abs mm 127 uguſt af lame 
year. n 1 r * ma watica r . 
feſſe h fin-yages after, Paſor 2 to. that { = 4 10 
1645, was raiſed to that of divinity, of which facu ly he vas 
then ereated doctor. On this occaſion, he re figned his mathema- 
tical Een but kept that; of moral Ren All 
theſe lavours induced him to remain at N lo 1653, 
he made a viſit o Naſſau, his native country; and, gof 
far as Heidelberg, was entertained with gregt cixihty Wale 
EleQar Palatine. He died in J an, 1658, a 2 ee having 
never been married. ' 
He publiſhed no books, for which he 8 "two adn mirable 
reaſons 2. firſt. (t Becauſe he, Was pot & en that Youth 1 Gul 
be diverted; from reading the good, books. already Fein th oo 
ſecondlys,.4* Becauſe. ha did ipot.cars; t the N 


riſk their money.” | 
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advocate in parliament, af A caunſellor, ang 
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wocate nt Ji} tbe” Chamber of acevirs,// He pleaddd many 
years es very great ſucceſs defore the parliament/ hefe be. 
was almoſt conſtantly retained in the moſt curious, difficak 7 and 
* cauſes, and where he was every day chnſulted as wn 
He did not, however, confine his Rudin to the law; 
but oled occaſionally into other patts of n and trea- 
ſured up a thouſand curious matters it the literary Henry 
III. gave him the poſt of advocate of the chamber © df accounts, 
which he filled with his uſual reputation, and * it ſome 
time after to Theodore Plquier; his eldeſt ſon; He was natu- 
lly beneficent and generols; agreeable and eaſy in converſa- 
n ; his manner ſweet, and his tempet pleaſant,” His life was 
Seen to the age of cighty-ſeve; When feeling the laſt ſtroke 
he deset his > hon eyes, Aug. I, 1615. He died at 
Paris, and was interred there in the church of St. Severin. 
As to the reſt of his character, he was perfoctiy ac quainted 
with ancient hiſtory ; and eſpecially that of France, us 3 
rom his writings. But in one of theſe, entitled, „ Les Re- 
exches,” having fallen unmereiſully upon the Jefuirs,: he was 
atacked by father Garaſſe in à work written expreſsly paging 
it. The truth is, TO. s animoſity to that order Fad inſt 
Kim to adopt at ſtory, though ever Vim N which he heard 
of them from ereſt enemies. bn his works, however, 
abound with 1 85 and Attic 11 and are full of gtaces and 
ürbanity, fo called: and, what is moſt extraordinary, 
Ne 2 appears to 4 deen formed dy nature equally for à poet and 
2 lawyer. His works were prihted together at Trevoux,- and 
Contain his Recherches ;” of which he publiſhed" the firſt 
book in 1560, and alſo fix more before his Aach in 1621 ; three 
ne n books were taken out of his library; with ſeveral chapters, 
which were added to the preceding bockb. They paſſed | throw "he 
many editions, the laſt bf whic eame bur in 1665. 
es  Lemers, the 7 edition of which is that at Parts i in 9 — 
48 vols. 8vo. 3. His“ Poems,” conſiſting of onebook; 
« Of Portraits;” fix books of © Epigrams;” and à book of 
— hs.” But in this collection is waming, his ** Catechiſm 
of Fefuits;” inſtead of which' is inſerted, the letters. above- 
mentioned of his ſon Nicolas. Among bis pieces in verſe, his 
Flea, * La Puce, is the moſt being) or It is entitled, 
7.La Puce des grands tours de Poitiers,” The Flea of the general 
ſeſſion of Poitiers. It contains ſeveral pbems upom the famous 
nr which Paquier fpied on the breaſt of the learned Oatharine 
Roches,” it's viſit: to ber on the extraordinary ſelfions at 
ani in 1 509 j 
Tir t three Tons: worth fe yin hi ene Phe 
eldeſt, T ddote, wat xn hamber' of se- 
counts. has, mafter 6f f el whoſe cif 'Iþtters": were 
printed in 1623, at Paris con a, — diſcourſes upon 
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the bechmnden n Frdnte in che me of Henry. LV. tind:Louid 
e the accounts. 


!-PASSERAT (Jonn), a celebrated x of eloquence. in 
the Royal College at Paris, and one of the politeſt writers of his 
time; was born in 1534. at Troyes in Champagne. His father 
ut him to ſchoul under ſo ſevere a maſter, that the boy ran 
m ohm, and entered firſt into the ſervice of a Fatrier, and 
afterwards waited upon a monk: but, growing in time ſaga- 
cious enough to ſee; his folly, he returned to his father, and pro- 
ceetted\in his ſtudies with ſo much diligence; that he became in a 
ſhort tine able to teach in public. Tn that capacity; his firſt - 
ſt was maſter of the ſecond claſs in the college of Du Pleſſis, 
— he removed to that of cardinal Le Moine: but, 
being obliged to retire for ſome time from Paris, on account of 
the „ on his return he engaged in the buſineſs of teaching 
Latin. At length he took up a reſolution to ſtudy the law; fer! 
which purpoſe he went to Bourges, and ſpent three years under 
Cujacius; but at laſt became profeſſor of eloquence,” having 
_ obtained that chair in 1572, on the vacancy. which happened by 
the | aſſaſſination of Ramus. In the diſcharge of this poſt he 
grew ſo eminent that the moſt learned men of the time, and 
the counſellors of the ſupreme courts at Paris, went to hear his 
lectures. He was an indefatigable ſtudent, . paſſing frequently 
whole days without taking any food; yet to an extraordinary 
erudition he joined an uncommon politeneſs of manners, havin 
nothing of the mere ſcholar, except the gown and hood. The 
accompliſhments brought him acquainted. with all the people of 
quality; but he contracted an intimacy only with M. de Meſimes, 
in whoſe houſe he lived for thirty years, till his death, which 
was occaſioned by a palſy, in 16. 
He was highly eſteemed by Ronſard, Belleau, and Baif ; Des 
Portes wrote a ſonnet in honour of him: Paſſerat uſed to ſay, 
that * he preferred Ronſard's verſes made for the chancellor 
'Hdpital to the whole dutchy of Milan.“ He wrote Latin 
verſes very well. That age produced nothing more pure and 
natural. They are alſo full of erudition, and have a politeneſs 
vhich diſtinguiſhes them from the productions of ordinary z 
but at the {ſame time they have nothing of the divine fire of 
enthuſiaſm, which raviſhes the reader of taſte. His chief works 
ate, 1. „ Chant d' allegreſſe pour Ventree de Charles IX. en ſa 
ville de Troyes.“ 2. 5 Complainte fur la: mort d Adrien Tur. 
nebe. 3. «Sonnets ſur le tombeau du Seigneur de la Charre,”* 
4. Hymne de la pain. 5. Necueil des poeſies; Francoiſes 


et Latines.“ 61. Orationes et prefationes.”” 7. dOjec- 
tuarum liber. 8. ö De literarum inter; ſe cognatione et per. 
mutatione.” 9. Commentarii in Catullum, Tibullum et 
Propertium,” 10. „ Kalende Januar. 11, © Oratio de 
Zumngilelli N Cxcitate." 
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Caciiate.” 14. % Note in Petronii Arbitti 1 
% Encomium Aſimi. Beſides Which, Grævius te th 
had met with — queſtions by Paſſerat The 
upon ſome of Ciceros — (eV out of which the: took; 
what was for his purpoſe in illuſtrating thet author: and ihe: 
ſaid, 8 knew _— g elſe but Cicero. Ba 
=_ IOVANNI BATTISTA), a painter and à poet, 
no great A= either line, died at be. me in 7 a pony of 
of about ſeventy. The work which is \moſt-likely, ta: eve, 
his name is his Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and;Authis 
. teQs,- who flouriſhed at Rome in his own time.“ This bock 10 
full of curious and 1 8. 1 aneedotes, and was publiſhed in 
Italian at Rome in 1772. I hough no great painter, he Was 2 
diſciple of the famous Dominichino, and iy to fave prom 
were bad, one of een eee to have er 
his fortune. 10 1 
eng 3 (Givszrrr), 2er ol the e was born at 
Rome in.1 654, and was at firit;a-pupil-of his: uncle, but, ſoon 
difcovering the inability of that teacher, became the diſciple of 
| Carlo Maratti. Under ſuch. a maſter he made great pro reſa, 
| and became famous. His ſtyle of -conipaſition: was: grand, his 
| colouring like that of his maſter. Maraiti, his invention fruitful, 
| and his expreſſion natural and agrecable. He painted hiſtory, 
| but ſucceeded alſo very greatly in portraits. He died in £714 
- PASSERI-(Grov. BaTTISTa), a. learned Italian antiquary 
* philologer, was born at Gubio in the dutehy of Urbino, in 
Nov. 1694. His father, who was a phyſician at Todi, deſigned 
him for the ſtudy of the law. which accordingly be followed, 
but purſued with it that of antiquities, for which he had a ſtrong 
genius. After reſiding four years at Rome, he returned to Todi, 
and began to collect the antiquities of that city and its environs. 
In 1726, he turned his attention chiefly. to the Einiſcan antiqui- 
ties, and collected a vaſt number of lamps, which he arranged 
| | in claſſes. Having loſt his wiſe in 1738, after twelve years of 
— happy union, he became an eccleſiaſtic, and was apoſto toy 2 a 
thonotary, and vicar- general of Peſara. In February, 1789, he 
was overturned in his and died in :conſ e of To 
fall. His works are, 1.“ Lucerne fictiles Muſel Paſſerii, a 
fplendid book in 3 vols. folie...: Tie had drawn up a fourth, on 
the lamps of the Chriſtians, but this has nat been publiſhed. 
Theſe. came out in 2730 1743. and 1751. 2. Leitere Ron - 
caglieſi; Letters from his villa at Rondaglia, on Etruſcan anti- 
quitics, 1739. There were ſeventeen letiers, andia ꝙontinuation 
was aſterwards publiſhed. | 3. In. Thomæ Dempſteri- Libros 
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deinominibus:Eiruſcorunt; et notæ in tabulas Eugabinas, audtore 
I. Baptiſta. Faſſetio, ſolio Eueæ, 1767. 4. Picturæ Etruſ. 
corum in vaſculis, nunc primum in unum collectæ, -explicas 
tionibus et dliſſeriationibus illuſtratæ, Romæ, 1767, 3 vols: folio. 
F. Many learned diſſertations publiſhed in ſeyeral collections; 
as, for example, five in the third volume of Gori's: Muſeum 
Etruſcum; De Gepip domeſtico, de Ara ſepulchrali, de fime- 
ribus Etruſenrum, de Velciorum familia, de ArchiteQtura-Etruſca: 
Theſe are all full of the moſt recomlite learning. For a ſuller 
2 tefe ſmaller works, ſee Saxius's Onomaſticon, vol. 
eh e 7 Mo gol et en FAoty 
52 PASSION EI (Douixico) an Italian cardinal, famous rather 
as a; patron; ofc letters, tian as a Writer, and employed by the 
ſee of Rome in many important negotiations; was. born at 
Foſſumbrone in the dutchy of Urbino, in 1682. onei 
ſtudied in the Clementine college at Rome, where he afterwards 
formed that vaſt library and curious collection of manuſcripts, 
from which the learned world has derived ſo much advantage: 
In 1706, he attended the nuneio Gualterio, his relation, to 
Paris, where he formed an intimacy with the moſt learned men 
of the time, and examined every thing that deſerved attention. 
He was particularly intimate with Mabillon, and Montfaucon. 
In 1708 he went into Holland, at firſt for the ſake of literary 
enquiries, but afterwards as a kind of ſecret agent for the pope 
at the Hague, where he reſided four years, and attended the con - 
greſs at Utrecht in 1712 0% On dis return t Rome, he paſſed 
through Paris, where he was moſt graciouſiy and honourably 
received by Louis XIV. who gave him his portrait ſet with dia- 
monds, He then proceeded to Turin to accommodate ſome. 
differences between the pope and the duke of Savoy, and upon 
his return to Rome was declared 8 of the-apoſtolic ham 
ber. In the two congreſſes, at Bale in 1714, and at Soleure in 
1715, he was again employed, and ſtrongly evinced his zeal, 
talents, activity, prudence, and other qualities of a great ne · 
gotiator. His account of this embaſſy was publiſhed. in 2738, 
in folio, under the title of . Acta Legationis Helveticæ,; which 
ma is ces as a model of conduct for perſons employed 
in fueh ſervices. Upon the geceſſion of Clement XII. he was 


ſent, as dune lo to tlie;court of Vienna, where he pronounced tde 
funeral;oratig Weser Eugene. In the pontificate of: Inno- 


ch Jaſted from 29 to 1724, Paſſtonei had been 
made as&hbiſhop of ; Epheſus; be continved in favour with: the 
ſuccoſſars o. that pope, Benedict XIII. and Clement XII. the. 
latter of whom, in 1738, raiſed him to the dignity of cardinal, - 
having at.the ſame time made him ſecretary of the briefs. - Be- 
nedit XIV. in 1755 made him librarian of the Vatican, 2 | 
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he enriched by many important acceſſions, and ii the ſamy year 
he was admitted into the French academy, under the peculiar 
tle of fſecie etrunger. He died on the 1 5th of July, 2561, at 
the age of ſeventy-nine. Ong ng eee nf ae» 
Cardinal Paſſionei did not write much beſideh the articles 
that have been already mentioned. He worked, indeed, with 
Fontanini, in reviſing the © Liber diurnus Romanorum Pon- 
tificum,” and produced a paraphraſe on the ninettenth pſalm; 
with a few more ſmal} pieces: but he was moſt illuſtrious for 
his enlightened knowledge of lettefs, and hisjudicious and liberal 
patronage of learned men, and uſeful works; an example but 
too little followed in the preſent age. His nephew, Bene+ 
dit Paſſionei, rendered an important 'ſervite to "the leathed 
world by publiſhing at Lucca, in 1766, 4 folio volume, con- 
taining all the Greek and Latin n dy the 
cardinal. His valuable collection of antiqus urns; bas-relieſs, 
and other works of art, was diſperſed after his dea. 
PATEL, a celebrated painter, was a native of France; but nei- 
ther his Chriſtian name, his age, nor the maſter under WhOom he 
ſindied, are known to the writers on theſe ſubjecta. He has ſomel 
times been called the French Clande, from his ſucec ſsful imitation 
of that maſter. In his figures he is elearl voy 'The 
forms of his trees are elegant and free, his ſetnery rich, and his 
buildings and other objects, deſigned in a very pleaſing manner 
His touch is light, yet firm; his colouring generally clear and 
natural. All his works prove that he ſtudiedinatare with nice 
obſervation, and his choſce from her productions was always 
agreeable.” In France hd is ſometimes called, Patel le tut, o 
le ban Patel; and there was alſo a Patel le Jeune, of whom till 


lefs is known. | 20 4. Of W203 raang tf 1 bot 
PATEKCULUS (Carws VeLverys); an ancient Roman 
hiſtorian, who floutiſhed in the reign of Tiberius Cæſat, was 
born in the year of Rome, 735. His anceſtors were illuſtrious 
ſor their merit and their offices l His grandfather eſpouſed 
ihe party of Tiberius Nero, the emperor's father; but being 

old and infirm, and not able to aceompany Nero when he re- 
tired from Naples, he ran himſelſ' through with kis word. His 
father: was-a ſoldier of rank, and ſd Wag Paterculushimſelf. He 
was a' military tribune, When Caius Cæſat la grandſon of Au- 
guſtus, had an (interview with! he king ofiithe Parthians, in 


an i{farid of the river Euphrates, in the 7 90 Be com! 
manded the cavalry n 2 70 laccbm⸗- 
33 prince ſor nineyears fuecoflively iH t pediHons. 
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unde way preferred to any hi er dignity | than the' prætorſhij 
The praiſes he beſtows' upon 'Bejanus give ſome! pr probahility to 
the 1 chat he was ee upon as 2 friend of this fa- 
vourite; and, con Del "that he was involved in his ruin. 
His death is placed Dodwell in ahe. year 784; when: he was 
in dis fiſtieth 0 . u emen 
He wrote An Wp of te Roman Hiſtory, in two 
Books,” which is very curious. His purpoſe: was only to de- 
duce things from the foundation of *. to the time wherein 
he lived, but he began his work with things prevrous to chat 
memorable rs: for, though the beginning of tis firſt book" is 
wanting, we yet find, in What remains 4 it, an aecount of 
many cities more ancient than Rome. Ie protmiſed # larger 
hiſtory, and __ doubt would have executed it well: for durin 
his military expeditions he had ſeen; as he tells us, the pro- 
vinces of Thrace,” Macedonia; Aehaia, Afia-Miner,” and other 
mow eaſterly r ons, eſpecially ' up the ſhores of the Fuxine 
, Which had ene his mind with much entertaining and 
wb knowledge. In the Abtidgement we have many parti. 
eulars related; that are no where elſe to be found; and this 1 
it tde more Valuable. The ſtyle ef Parereutus, though mikey 
diſguiſed through the careleſſneſs of trunſeribers, and inipoſiible 
to be reſtored. to purity for want'of manuſeripts, is yet mani- 
feſtly worthy of his age, which was the time of pure La 
The greateſt exeellence of this hiſtorian" lies in his manner of 
commending' and blaming thoſe of whom he ſpeaks; which he 
does in the fineſt terns and the molt delicate ex rv no ' He is 
condemned, and indeed with the greateſt reaſon,” for his pars 
tiality to the Houſe of Auguſtus, and for a extravagant 
eulogies, not only upon Tiberius, but even upon his favourite 
Sejanus; whom, though a vile and cruel monſter, Paterculus 
celebrates as one of the moſt excellent perſons the Roman 
mon wealth had produced. Lipſius, though he praiſes him i 
other reſpeQs, et cenſures him ſeverely or his inſincerity 
tiality, n Velleius Paterculus [E],“ ſays he, '* raiſes m 
ndignation: he repreſents Sejanus, as endowed with all "rod 
qualities. The impudence of this hiſtorian! But . 
that he was born, and died, to the deſtruion' of making, 
After many commendations, he coneludes, that Lui 5 
woman more-reſembling the than men : and, as to Tibe- 
rius, he thinks it a crime to ſpeak otherwiſe of him, than as of 
immortal Jove. - What ſincere and honeſt mind can dear _ 
On the other hand, how artfully does he every where conceal 
great qualities of Cæſar 8 how OW dete 
ryin the te of n others, 
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was thought to hate? In ſhort; he is nothing but a court-profs 
titute. You will ſay, perhaps, it was unſafe to ſpeak the / ttutſi 
at thoſe times: 1 grant it; but if he could not write the 
truth, he ought, not io have written lies: none are called to ac- 
count for ſilence. La Mothe 0. Yager, has made a very juſt 
remark upon this occaſion: The ſame fault, fays he ) 
1 may be obſerved in many others, ho have written the-hiſtory 
85 their own times, with a deſigu to be publiſhed while they 
ved?” i. 2. CCC 
It is ſtrange, that a work ſo elegant and worthy to be pre- 
ſerved, and of which, by reaſon of its ſhortneſs, copies might 
be ſo eaſily taken, ſhould have been ſo near bejog loſt. -. One 
manuſcript only was fortunately. found, as well of this author 
among the Latins, as of Heſychius among the Greeks: in 
which,” ſays a great eritic of our own nation [e, the faults of 
the ſcribes are found fo numerous, and the defeQs ſo beyond ali 
redreſs, that, notwithſtanding the pains of the learnedeſt and 
acuteſt critics for two Whole centuries, theſe books ſtill are, and 
are like to continue, a mere heap of errors.” No ancient author 
but Prifcian makes mention of Paterculus: the moderns have 
done him infinitely more juſtice, and haye illuſtrated: him with 
notes and commentaries. He was firſt publiſhed, from the 
manuſcript of Morbac, by Rhenanus, at. Baſil,/ in 520: after- 
wards by Lipſius, at Leyden, in ig : then by Gerard. Voſſius, 
in 1639: next by Boeclerus, at Straſburg, in 1642: then by 
Thyſius, and others: and laſtly, by Peter Burman, at Leyden, 
in 1719, in 8vo. To the Oxford edition, in 1693, 8vo, were 
preſixed, the Annales Vellejani” of Dodwell, which ſhew 
deep learning, and a great knowledge of antique y. 
PATIN (Gu), a French writer of much wit and learning, 
and profeſſor. of, phyſic. in the; Royal College of Paris, was of 
an ancient and good family, and born at Hondan, a-village-near 
Beauvais in Picardy, in 1602 [J. His father ptopoſed to bring 
him up an advocate; and, iu order to give him a good pronun- 
ciation, made him read Plutarch's Lives aloud, while he was yet 
a child. He was firſt placed in the college of Beauvais, but 
afterwards ſerjt to Paris; and put in the college of Boncourt, 
here he continued two years, and went through à courſe of 

hiloſophy. Some time after, a beneſice was offered him, which 
be fla -refuſed ; | roteſting abſolutely, that he u ould never be 


4 - 


a. prieſt. His. father was not very much offended with this, 
E the refuſal to proceed from ſomething ingenuous in 
his nature ; but his mother Was ſo enraged, that he Was | ive 
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years; without ſteidiz ber or tzoing home. Drelineourt, profeſſor 
of phyſie at aſſured Bay — had been corrector 
to à preſs; and ii Ms probably during this period: when he did 
it for a ſupport. Meanwhile; he Way advi d to im rove him- 
ſelf, in urder to he: phy ſician at Paris; and with this vie he 
ſtudied very bard fr, toi 6a and was admitted there. 
Then his father and mother wert pacified, and aſſiſted him with 
money te take his degrees, and to purehaſe books. Five years 
after, he mar tied a woman of fortune, by whom he had ſeveral 
children. He became an eminent / practitioner, and alſo pub- 
liſhed ſome pieces in the We ee but they are 
neither numerous nor conſiderable. We have a liſt of them in 
Merchlin's Lindenius Renovatus, where the title of the firſt, 
and as t ſhould ſeem the molt conſiderable, runs thus: 4 De vale· 
tudine tuenda, per vivendi normam, uſumque legitimum rerum 
ad bene ſalubriterque vivendum neceſſariarum: yet, im a letter 
to Spon; he ons himſelf aſhamed of it, and aſſures him, that 
It was not any thing he wrote in his life-time; upon phyſic, 
but his “ Leiters, publiſhed {ince his death, Which have made 
his name ſo ſamous. Some ſelect (Letters, were firſt publiſhed 
at Geneva, in 1683, which meeting with a prodigious ſale; 
encouraged the book ſeller to add two more volumes; and all 
the three were ſoon after publiſhed. both in Holland and at Paris. 
Theſe Letters ſays Voltaire 1%, „were read with eager - 
neſs, becauſe they comained anecdotes of ſuch. things as every 
body loves, and ſatires which are liked ſtill more. They ſerve 
to ſhew, hat uncertaĩn guides in hiſtory thoſe. writers are, who 
inconſiderately Write down the news of the day. Such relations 
are frequently falſe; or erted by the malice of mankind; 
and ſuch a/ multizuds of petty facts are ſeldom conſidered as 
valuable but by little minds.“ g Upon the publication of the firſt 
volume, in 1683 [K], Bayle paſſed the following judgement on 
theſe / letters, ich may indeed ſerve. for all that came out after-. 
wardss „t ist fit,“ ſavs he, ( the reader ſhould. be advertiſed, 
that all ithe witty ſayings, and all the ſtories he relates are not 
true. / There are ſome places, wherein he ſhews a terrible 
malice dod.'a prodigious boldneſs in giving a criminal turn to 
everything»: We thould be very much to dlame to believe theſe 
paſſages becauſe they are printed. All that can be gathe ted from 
them: is, that Mr. Patin wrote them to bis friend, as things. he 
had heard from others, and te continue the cuſtom he had a long 
time obſerveds of convening with him by letters, as he Won 
have dame af they had taken a walk together. It is very well 
Known, tat men in gonverſation.talk as ſoon of a current audο 
720 iy Sele de tire Nrw. bort ll ritt o bulk of ae 284 
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though it afterwards prove falſe; as they would:of: any thing that 
is true: and when a man is of ——— — be 
granted Mr. Patin was, that wich is pabtiſhed:to the difad- 
vantage of our neighbour is much more taken notice! of, than 


that which is ſpoken of -to his praiſe.” dt de dot an eaßhmahef 


to determine, whether theſe- letters would have been better had 

they been deſigned for the publie dy the author; or written, as 
they are, in à careleſs manner, for. the particular uſe of thoſe 
to whom they are directed. If Patin had de ſigned them far: the 
public, he would have filled them with learning, and obſervations 
upon learned men and their works: he would not haue publiſſied 
things which were not well examined, and as they offered them: 
ſelves to his fancy; and, in ſhort; we ſhould have had fewer falſe. 
hoods in them: but then we ſhould not have found there ſo much 
of his natural wit and genius; we ſhould not have met with fo 
many curious matters of fact, ſo many lively and bold ſtrokes which 
divert us, and lead us into ſerious reflections. Beſides the thret 


volumes already mentioned, two more were afterwards publiſhed 


at Amſterdam, in 1718, under the title of, “ Nouvelles lettres 
de feu Mr. Patin, tires du cabinet de Mr. Charles Spon.“ 
All the five volumes are in 1 2mo, and the! Letters? bear date 
from 1642 to 1672. ns ro 3155 Ft uni eit 8 
It was in this laſt year that the author died, and leſt 2. ſon 
named Charles, who became very famous, and excelled parti- 
cularly in the knowledge of medals. It is ſaid, that Guy Putin 
reſembled Cicero, and had mueh the air of that illuſttious orator, 
whoſe ſtatue is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome 
PATIN (CHARLES), ſecond ſon of Guy Patin, was born at 


Paris, Feb. 23, 1633; and made ſuch à wonderful progreſs in 


literature, that he maintained Greek and Latid theſes upon all 
s of philoſophy, in 1647 [CU]. His proſeſſor, who was an 
riſhman, and did not very well underſtand Greek; was very 
angry at theſe theſes, when he was deſired to examine them: 
dur, ſeeing the young man prepared to defeng them without a 
moderator, he was forced to preſide at the diſputation, for fear 
of hurting his reputation. The ''pape'snuncio; thirty-ſour 
biſhops, and many perſons of quality, were preſent at the diſ- 
putation ; when the reſpondent, having ſtood the ſhock for the 
pace of five hours in both languages, was:with- great glory a&- 
mitted to a Maſter of Arts degree. He was then but fourteen 
years of age. He afterwards ſtudied the'tivil law; in complai- 
fance to an unele by his mother's ſide; who was un adwocate in 


te parliament of Paris: he took his licenſe at [Poitiers after 
ſixteen months, and was admitted un advocate. in the ſame 


parliament. He ſpent - fix years in this profeſſion, but could 
[ﬆ] Bayle's Dick. partu, notes... © 2 nag X. 
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always led him. It was his father's will alſo, that he ſhould 
give up” the law, and devote himſelf to phyſie; ſo that he 
eaſily reliſhed the reaſon, which the famou 6 
alledged for preferring the profeſſion of phyſſe to the prieſthood, 
for Which his father had originally deſigned him. This reaſon 
was, that it had "afforded him three benefits, wich be never 
could have obtained by the ae : one, that he had enjoyed 
a perfect ſtate of health to the age of eighty-two; another, that 
he had gained a hundred thouſand crowns; a third, that he hal 
enjoyed the intimate friendſhip/ of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons.. 
As ſv0nashe was admitted doctor of phyſie, he applied himſelf 
to practice, and ſucceeded greatly. He read lectures on phyſio, 
in the room of profeſſor Lopez, who was gone to Bourdeaux. 
Fearing to be impriſoned for reaſons which have neve# been 
cleared up, he quitted France in 1668, and travelled into Ger- 
many, Holland? England, Switzerland, and Italy. He fixed 
at Baſil; bat the war between the Germans and the. French 
upon the frontiers made him ſo uneaſy, that he removed with 
all his family into Italy. He was made profeſſor of phyſic at 
Padua in 1676, and three years after, honoured with. the dig. 
nity of knight of St. Mark. He underſtood, in 1681, that e 
king of France would receive him into favour; and perhaps 
would have returned to his own country, if the chief profeſſor's 
place in ſurgery at Padua had not been given him, with an aug- 
mentation of his ſalary. He died there, Oct. 2, 1693, of a 
polypus in his heart. He had married, in 1663, the daughter 
of a phyſician of Paris; a learned lady, by whom he had two 
daughters, who became alſo learned. They were all of the 
N of the Ricovrati at Padua, and all diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves by ſome ſmall publications. ts n Rien 
Charles Patin publiſhed a great number of valuable works, 
which, ſays Voltaire u], * are read by men of learning, a8 
his father's Letters are by men of leiſure.” Some of theſe 
relate to ſubjects of phyſic, but the greater part are employed 
upon medals and antiquities. The principal ate, 1.“ In- 
troduction à l Hiſtoire par la connoiflance des Medailles, 1665," 
in 12 m0. 2. „ mperatorum Numiſmata, folia, ' 3. The- 
ſaurus Numiſmatum,” 4to. 4. Relations Hiſtoriques et 
Curieuſes de diverſes voyages en Allemagne, Angleterre, Hol- 
lande &. 12mo. 5. Prattica delle Medaglie, 12mo. 6. 
De Numifmate Antiquo Auguſti et Platonis, 4to. 7. De 
Optima Medicorum Selle, Oratio Inauguralis,” 4to. 8.“ De 
Avicenna,; 4to.' 9. De Scorbuto, 4to; 10. Nen op- 
timus Medieus debeat eſſe Chirurgus,” 4to. II. Lycæum 
Patavinum, five Icones et Vitæ Profeſſorum Patavii anno 1682 
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publice docentium,“ 4to; and many other compoſitions of 2 
ſmaller nature, as well relating to his profeſſion, as upon 
- medals, inſcriptions, and antiquities in lor gle 
When the Introduction to Hiſtory by the Knowledge of 
Medals,” was publiſhed, it was cenſured by Mr. Sallo, in his 
new © Journal des Scavans, who alſo treated Charles Patin's 
Defence of it with great contempt. _ This very much in- 
cenſed Guy Patin, who expreſſed himſelf thus in a letter to his 
friend u]: © I do not know whether you have received a kind 
of gazette, which is. called the Journal of the Learned; the 
author whereof having complained in a little article againſt my 
ſon Charles, concerning a medal made here the. laſt year for the 
Switzers, he has anſwered him. I have ſent you his anſwer, 
which is wiſe and modeſt. This new Gazetteer has replied to 
him, and there ſpeaks as one who is ignorant and extravagant: 
to which reply he ſhould doubtleſs. have had a ſmart and ſtrong 
anſwer, if Charles had not been deſired to ſuſpend his reply, 
and threatened with a letter under the king's ſignet. The truth 
is, Mr. Colbert takes into his protection the afthors: of this 
J ournal, which is attributed to Mr. Sallo, a counſellor in par- 
iament. | | | rn 
In another letter, Guy Patin ſpeaks of the cauſes of his ſon's 
diſgrace, and of his leaving Paris, which he imputes to certain 
prohibited books found in his ſtudy. The reaſons Bayle gives 
are, firſt, That Charles Patin was ſent into Holland, with an 
order to buy up all the copies of the Amours of the Royal 
Palace, and to burn them upon the place without ſparing any: 
ſecondly, That a great prince gave him this commiſſion, and 
promiſed to reward him for his pains: thirdly, That this com- 
miſſioner, having bought up all the copies, did not burn them, 
but ſent a great number of them into the kingdom. This,” 
ſays Bayle, is the common report at Paris: I know not 
whether it be well grounded.” 1. 15 art; | 
PATRICK 3 very learned Engliſh biſhop, was 
the fon of a mercer at Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, and born 
there Sept. 8, 1626[0]. He was admitted. into Queen's-callege 
at Cambridge, in 1644; and became a friend of the learned Mr. 
John Smith, fellow. of the ſame college, whoſe funeral ſermon 
he preached, in 1652. Taking the degrees in arts at the uſual 
periods, he was choſen fellow af his college; and about the 
fame time received holy orders from Hall biſhop of Norwich, 
in his retirement at Higham, after his ejection from his bi- 
ſhopric. , He was ſoon after taken as a chaplain into the family 
of ſir Walter St. John of Batterſea, who gave him that living 
[u] Tome iii. Letter 421. [0] General Dictionary, from Memoirs communi- 
cated by the late Dr. Knight, See article SwiTx, John. 
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in 1658. In 1661, he was elected by a majority of fellows 
maſter of. „ ee in oppoſition to a royal mandamus, 


Ferner 


inting Mr. Anthony Sparrow, for that place 115. but the 
ir being brought before the king and council, was ſoon 
decided in favour of Mr. Sparrow; and ſome of the fellows, 
if not all, who had ſided with Patrick, were ejected. His 
next preferment was the rectory of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, 
London, given him by the earl of Bedford, in 1662; where 
he endeared himſelf much to the pariſhioners by inſtruction 
and example, and particularly by continuing all the while 
among them during the plague in 1665. It is ſaid further, that, 
out of a ſpecial regard to them, he refuſed the archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon. * | | MY cb 
Having ſufficient reaſons of diſlike to his college at Cam- 
bridge, he went to Oxford for his degrees in divinity: and, 
entering himſelf of Chriſt-church, took his doctor's degree 
there in 1666, He was made chaplain in ordinary to the king 
about the ſame time. In 1668, he publiſhed his © Friend! 
Debate between a Conformiſt and Non-conformiſt ;” which 
was anſwered by the Diſſenters, who were much exaſperated 
by it. In 1672, he was made prebendary of Weſtminſter, and 
dean of Peterborough, in ms Here he completed and pub- 
liſhed the Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough,” which 
had been compiled by Simon Gunton, who was a native and 
8 of Peterborough. Gunton died in 1676; and 
Patrick publiſhed, in 1686, his maruſcript in folio, with a 
large Supplement, from Page 225 to 332, containing a fuller 
account of the abbots and biſhops of Peterborough, than had 
been given by Gunton. In 1680, the. lord-chancellor Finch 
offered him the living of St. Martin's in the Fields, but he 
refuſed it, and recommended Dr. Thomas Teniſon. In 1682; 
Dr. Lewis de Moulin, who had been hiſtory-profeſſor at Oxford, 
and had written many bitter books again the church of Eng= 
land, ſent for Patrick upon his death-bed, and ſolemnly declared 
his regret upon that account; which declaration being ſigned, 
was publiſhed after his death.'- - Js 8 db | 
During. the reign of James II. Dr. Patrick was one of thoſe 
champions, who defended the Proteſtant religion againſt the 
Papiſts; and ſome pieces by him are inſerted In the collection 
of « Controverſial 'TraQs,” 3 vols. folio, era on at that time. 
In 1686, he and Dr. Jane, the two chaplains then in'waiting, 
had a conference with two Romiſh priefts, in the preſence of 
the king, who was defirous- of ng ee Lawrence Hyde, 
earl of Rocheſter, to Papery ; but that conference, inſtead of 
perverting the eatl, only ſervgd to confirm him jn his old prin- 
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ciples. Biſhop Kennet, who relates this [d, adds, that the 
king, going off abruptly, was heard to ſay, “ He never ſau 
a bad cauſe ſo well, nor a good one ſo ill, maintained.“ The 
ing took vaſt pains to gain over Patrick, ſent for him, treated 
im kindly, deſired him to abate his zeal againſt his church, 
and quietly enjoy his own religion: but the dean replied; with 
proper courage, © That he; could not oat" a religion fo 
i proved. as that of the 'Proteſtantg,”” Conformably to 
this principle, he oppoſed the reading of his majeſty's Decla- 
ration for Liberty of Conſcience ; and aſſiſted Dr. Teniſon in 
ſetting up a ſchool at St. Martin's, to confront the Popiſh one, 
opened at the Savoy, in order to ſeduce the youth of the town 
into Popety. He had alſo a great ſhare in the comprehenſion 
projected by archbiſhop Sancroft. e e 
At the Revolution in 1688, great uſe was made of the dean, 
who was very active in ſettling the affairs of the church: he 
was called upon to preach before the prince and princeſs of 
Orange, and ſoon after appointed one of the commiſſioners for 
the review of the liturgy. In 1689, he was made biſhop of 
Chicheſter; and employed, with others of the new biſhops, to 
compoſe the diſorders of the church of Ireland. In 1691, he 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, in the room of Turner, who 
was deprived for refuſing the oaths to government. Here he 
continued to perform all the offices of a good biſhop, as well 
as a good man, which he had ever proved himſelf. on all occa- 
fions. He died at Ely, May, 31, 1707, aged eighty; and was 
interred in the cathedral, where a monũment is erected to 
his memory. | | | 
This prelate was one öf the moſt learned men, as well as 
beſt writers of his time. He: publiſhed many and various 
writings; ſome of the deyotional kind, many * Sermons, *” 
% 'Tracts againſt Popery,” and “ Paraphraſes and Commen- 
taries upon the Holy Scriptures.” - Theſe laſt are excellent in 
their way, and perhaps the moſt uſeful of any ever written in 
the Engliſh language. "They were publiſhed at various times, 
but reprinted in 3 vols. folio; and, with Lowth'on the Prophets; 
Arnald on the Apocrypha, and Whitby on the New Teſtament, 
make a continued regular commentary in Engliſly upon all the 
facred books. The ityle of this . is even and eaſy, his 
compoſitions rational, and, full. of good and. ſound ſenſe. 
Burnet ranks him among thoſe many worthy and eminent 
clergymen in this nation, who deſerved a high character; and 
were indeed an honour to the church, and to the age in which 
D DI ASOUDPACDA TO 178- 
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»"PAPTRIS(Pzrz x), a French minor poet, was born at 
Caen, in 1585; and being the ſon of a lawyer, was deſigned 
by his father for the ſame profeſſion. This deſtination, which 
ſeldom ſuits' a poetical imagination, was accordingly rejected 
by Patrix, who addicted himfelt entirely to poetry. About the 
age of forty, he attached himſelf to the court of Gaſton, duke 
of Orleans, to whom, and'to his widow, Margaret of Lorraine, 
he faithfally devoted his ſervices. A Norman accent, and a 
certain affectation of ruſtic ſimplicity, did not prevent him 
from being in high favour at that little court: his wit, liveli- 
neſs, and ſocial talent, making amends for every little imper- 
feftion. Towards the latter end of life, he became ſtrongly 
touched with [ſentiments of religion, and ſuppreſſed, as far as 
he could, the licentious poems which he had written in his 
outh. He lived to the great age 6f eighty-eight, and died at 
Paris in 1672. At eighty, he had a violent illneſs, and when 
he recovered from it, his friends adviſed him to leave his bed; 
« Alas!” ſaid he,“ at my time of life, it is hardly worth 
while to take the trouble of drefling' myſelf again.” He 
proved however miſtaken, as to the ſhortneſs of his fubſequent 
life. Of his works there are extant, 1. A collection of verſes 
entitled, «© La miſericorde de Dieu ſur un pecheur penitent,” 
4to, Blois, 1660. Theſe were written in his age, yet poſſeſs 
ſome fire. 2. © Plaints des Conſonnes qui n'ont pas Vhonneur 
d'entrer dans le nom de Neufgermain,” preſerved in the works 
of Voiture. 3. Mifcelaneous poems, in the collection of 
Barbin. The greater part of them are feeble, with the excep- 
tion of a few original paſſages. The poem moſt known was 
made a few days before his death. It is called the Dream; 
and, though it is of a ſerious caſt, a tranſlation of it, oddly I 
enough, poſſeſſes a place in all our Engliſh jeſt-books. It 
aſſerts a' moral and religious axiom, which is undeniable, that 
death levels all conditions: ſome modern moraliſts will infer from 
it, though unfairly, that they ought to be levelled before death. 
The original is little known; it is this: N 
Je ſongeois cette nuit que, de mal conſume, 
Tote a cote d'un Pauvre on mavoit inhume, _ 
Et que n'en pouvant pas ſouffrir le voiſinage, 
En mort de qualité je lui tins ce langage : 
5 - © Retire toi, coquin] ya pourrir Join ici, 
vr er . ”” 
| II ne t'appartient pas de m'approcher ainſi.” . _ 
* « Coquin!” me dit il, d'une arrogance extreme, _ 
Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs, coquin toi-m&me! . 
lei tous ſont egaux; je ne te dois plus rien 
e ſuis ſur mon fumier, comme toi ſur le tien.“ 
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PATRU (Oven), a polite ſcholar, and memorable for 
being one of the firſt poliſhers and refiners of the French lan- 
guage, was born in 1604 at Paris, where his father was pro- 
curator to the parliament x]. His application to the learned 
languages did not make him forget, as it does very many, to 
cultivate his own; the beauty and genius of which he entered 
into early, and made eyer after the principal ſtudy of his life. 
After procuring himſelf. to be received an advocate, he went into 
Italy; and, on his return to Paris, frequented the bar. He 
was the firſt,” ſays Voltaire, . who intoduced correctneſs and 
purity of language in pleadings[s].” He obtained the repu- 
tation of a moſt exact Feralas and excellent writer, and was 
eſteemed ſo perfectly knowing in grammar and in his own lan- 
e, that all his deciſions were - ſubmitted to as oracles. 
augelas, the famous grammarian, to whom the French lan- 
age was greatly indebted for much of its ee con- 
feſſes that he learned many ſecrets of his art from Patru: and 
Boileau applied to him to review his works, and uſed'to profit 
by his opinion. Patru was an extremely rigid _— though 
Juſt ; inſomuch that, when Racine-made ſome .obſervations 
upon the works of Boileau a little too ſubtle and refined, Boileau, 
inſtead of the Latin proverb, Ne fis-mihi patruus, ** Do not treat 
me with the ſeverity of an uncle,” -replied, Ne ſis mibi Patry, 
Do not treat me with the ſeverity of Patuu. 
Patru was eſtimable for the 8 of his heart, as well as 
thoſe of the head: was honeſt, generous, ſincere, and pre- 
ſerved a gaiety of character, which no ill fortune could alter 
or affect: for this famous advocate, in ſpite of all his talents, 
lived almoſt in a ſtate of indigence. "The love of the belles 
lettres made him neglect the law ; and the barren glory of being 
an oracle to the beſt French writers had more charms for him, 
than all the profits of the bar. Hence he became ſo poor, as 
to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſelling his books, which ſeemed 
dearer to him than his life; and would actually have ſold them 
for an under-price, if Boileau had not generouſly advanced him 
a larger ſum, with this further privilege, that he ſhould have 
the uſe of them as long as he lived. His death was preceded by 
a tedious illneſs, during which he received a preſent. of five 
hundred crowns from Colbert, as a mark of the eſteem which 
the king had for him. He died Jan. 16; 1681. He had been 
elected a member of the French academy in 1640, by the in- 
tereſt of cardinal'Richelieu. The prodigious care and exact- 
neſs with which he retouched * finithed every thing he 
wrote, did not permit him to publiſh much. His miſcella- 
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- neous works were printed at Paris in 1670, 4to; the third edt - 
tion of which, in 1714, was augmented with ſeveral pieces. 

They conſiſt of ( Pleadings,” © Orations,” Letters, Lives 

of ſome of his Friends, Remarks upon the French Language, 


&c.” A very ingenious tract by him was ergo at Paris in 
165r, 4to, with this title, © Reponſe du Cure a la Lettre du 
Marguillier ſur la conduite'de M. le Coadjuteur. . 
P ISON (WixLII Ax), was born at Peaſmarſh, in the 
county of Suſſex, 1706 [T], and was the ſon of a farmer at that 
, who rented a conſiderable eſtate of the earl of Thanet, 

He diſcovered excellent parts, with a ſtrong propenſity to learn- 
ing; and his father, not being in circumſtances to give him a 
proper education, applied to his noble landlord, who'taok him 
under his protection, and placed him at Appleby ſchool in Weſt- 
moreland. Here he became dee with Mr. Noble, a 
clergyman of great learning and fine taſte, who, perceiving his 
natural talents, and earneſt application to poetry, took a great 
pleaſure in giving him ſuch inſtructions as he thought conducive 
to the advancement of his knowledge, and ripening of his judge · 
ment. For this purpoſe, he frequently read the claſſics with 
him ; taught him to diſcern the beauties and the faults of 
authors; ' deſcribed to him the difference between falſe wit and 
judicious 8 and gave him ſuch a os as proved very. 
advantageous to him in the proſecution of his ſtudies. He was 
a great lover of ſolitude 3 and there is a very romantic place near 
Appleby, to which he uſed frequently to retire, and which, 
from the near reſemblance it has to ſome deſcriptions in Cowley, 


he called . Cowley's Walk.” In this wild ſcene of ragged 
rocks, ſhady woods, and murmuring ſtreams, he ſpent many an 


agreeable afternoon, and many a moonlight evening, to indulge 


himſelf in that pleaſing racy Ny ch the awful ſolemnity 


of the place naturally inſpired. e ſame caſt of mind mac = 
him a great admirer of angling. He was ſo much a lover of 
this diverſion, that he uſed frequently to fit up late, and ſame. - 
times whole ſummer nights, upon the banks of his Ituna, with 
his angle in his hand. Here he uſed often to write verſes; and 


would ſay, that many of his lines owed their ſmoothneſs and 


harmony to thoſe ſtreams, Here it was that he'wrote an agree- 
able ph loſophical poem, intitled,' „The Morning Contempla- 
tion.” Ivy >: yy ol * 5 vet SITS F 
Upon his leaving Appleby, he went to Sidney college ig 
Cambridge, where he rt the plan Mr, Noble had given 
him, and went through the claſſics, as well as all our Engliſh 
poets, with great advantage; now and then recreating himſelf 


with his favourite amuſement on the banks of the Cam, Of 
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all the books he ever tead, “ Spenſer's Fairy Queen 12 
2 n Britannia's Paſtorals” ak ſaid to, Wag ven him: e 
9 7 delight, [The laſt mentigned book, which he had pur- 
chaſed for @ ſhilling, was, through his misfortunes, all the library. 
he left behind him, He had a great averſion to public diſputa- 
tions, and could not well brook the college diſcipline. He was o 
a temper impatient of reſtraint; and his tutor, he thought, treated 
him with great rigour. A quarrel enſued ; and, to; avoid the 
ſcandal of expulſion, with which he was threatened, be took his 
name out of the college book, and went to London. He left, 
the college, however, in mirth, though, the conſequences termi- 
nated in melancholy; by deputing his gown to make his apology 
in verſes, a copy of which he pinned upon it at his departure. 
This Ae ſtep gave his friends very great concern; they 
were very anxious for his return; and, as he had been guilty of. 
no groſs immoralities, they paved a way for his Kind reception. 
But the pleaſures of the town, the deſire of being known, and 
his romantic expectations of meeting with ſome generous. patron, , 
to reward his merit, rendered him deaf to all advice. He led a 
pleaſurable life, frequented Button's, and became acqua ed 


- - 


with ſome of the moſt eminent wits of the time. As he had 
jo fortune, nor any means of ſubſiſtence, but what araſe from 
the ſubſcriptions for the poems he propoſed to publiſh,; and, as 
he wanted even common prudence. to manage this precarious 
a ng was 25 1 in the deepeſt diſtreſs and + 
lorable wretchedneſs. In, a very, pretty poem, intit 
& Et ies Authoris,” addreſſed to ford j e deſctibes 
himſelf as deſtitute of friends; of money; a prey to hunger; 
and paſſing his nights on a bench in St. James's, park. fa A 
private letter to a gentleman, he thus expreſt himſelf, © Spare 
my bluſhes; I have not enjoyed the common. neceſſaries of life 
theſe two days, and can hardly hold to fubſcribe myſelf, &c.“ 
Curll, the bookſeller, finding ſome of his compoſitions. well 
received, and going through ſeveral impreſſions, took him into 
his houſe ; Fa as Pope affirms in one of his letters, ſtarved him 
to death. But this does not appear to be ſtrictly true; for he 
was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, after he had been about a month 
in his houſe, The diſtemper ſeemed to be of the moſt favour- 
able ſort, and he was carefully attended by a phyſician, through 
his friend Mr. Euſden's recommendation. But 4 heart, he ſaid 
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VILLON r PHEN),.; A poet, of moderate reputation in 
Tn was born at Paris in 1652. He was for a time diſtin- 


guiſhed as advocate fr the parliament of Metz, but nei- 
1 — the, ſtrength of his, conſtitution, nor the tendency; of his 
inclinations, permitted ag to perſiſt very long i in that toilſome 
career. He retired: to enjoy a. literary repole, which after a 
time was rendered more :affluent by a-pention of 2000 livres 
from Louis ay He was a member of both the academies, 
and was generall 1 a8 a man of real philoſophy without 
any affectation of i 9 Meege e collected in 1720, and have 
ſince been 7 70 — = vols. L 2mO. Though 1 
are in general more or leſs negligent, they, have a delicacy and 
natural Air which renders them che pleaſmg. He imitated the 
manner of Voiture, and frequent diag vs model. He 
produced alſo a few elegant mpg itions in, t 
PAUL (Mars), or 2 PAULO, NET 3 Da. 
brated traveller i in the 1 h century, is the firſt writer of an 
note who has * a re —— of the eaſtern countries. Je 
began his travels in 1272, and went as far as the capital of 
CuBLai CHAN; whoſe court he viſited. He gives a very cir- 
cumſtantial account of all he ſaw. there; even deſoribes the per- 
ſon of that monarch Who was the ſixth from Genghis Chan. 
Many have imagined Cambalu, which, he deſcribes as the ſeat of 
this GO to be Pekin in China, founded there by. this con- 
ueror, ſoon, after he had conquered the country. One cireum- 
ſtance is worth noticing, Sch is, that though he reſided Jon 
N China, he never meniions the great wall, on which a _ 
naturally 3 — he forget it, or Was it not then erected? 
Harris's Phil. | 
PAUL SARP! ſs &, uſually called Lin > England, Father Paul, 
in. Italian, Fra A, Very i rious Writer, was botri at 
Venice the 14th: 1 — and was the ſon of Francis 
Sarpi, a merchan 4 25 4 18. me from Friuli, and of 
Iſabella 1 APR wt XJ. He was baptized. by 
dhe name of Ee 98 Me, upon entering into his 
 onder, changed for Paul. . His father dying; Ambroſio Morelli 


This ſhould have ftood under Sarpi; hom "Puts atlo“s fe of Father. paul 

aſt eee Wh Bu GED it, prefired 
with convenlenc. 's: Treatiſe o cliaftical Bene<! 

ben n ces and Revenues, Lond. 1736. 8vo. 
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his uncle, prieſt of the collegiate chutch of St. aporas, took 
him and a ſiſter under his own care; and their mother xetired 
into z convent. This Ambroſio was very well ſkilled in potite 
kterature, which he taught to ſeveral children of the noble Vene · 
tians: and he took particular care of the education of his little 
nephew, whoſe genius was very happy, his conſtitution 
was very delicate. Paul had quick a „ prodigious 
memory, a great ſtrength of judgement; fo that he made un- 
common advances in every thing he undertook. He ſtudied 
Hoſophy and divinity under Maria Capella, a father 
longing to the monaſtery of the Servites in Venice; and he 
alſo cultivated, when but in his tender years, the mathematics, 
and the Greek and Hebrew tongues. Ila boaſted, that he 
had a ſcholar who was capable of being his maſter; and con- 
ceived fuch a veneration for him, that he prevailed with him, as 
is ſuppoſed, to aſſume the religious habit of the Servites, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition from his mother and uncle, wha 
intended him for their own church. Panl took this habit, Nov. 
24, 1566; and two years after made his tacit profeſſion, which 
he ſolemnly-renewed May the roth, 1577. | 
Being then in his 20th year, he defended, in a public aſſembly 
at Mantua, ſeveral difficult propoſitions in natural philoſophy 
and divinity; on which occaſion he gave ſo extraordinary a proof 
of his abilities, that the duke of Mantua appointed him his chap- 
lain, at the fame time that the biſhop 27 thin city made him 
reader of canon law and divinity in his cathedral. Thefe em- 
pays animated him to improve himſelf in Hebrew; and 
applied alſo with ſo much vigour to the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
that it may be juſtly affirmed no man ever ſurpaſſed him in it. 
During his ſtay at Mantua he became acquainted with many 
eminent perſons; and, what made him more known, the duke, 
who was a learned prince, * him to di ſpute with perſons 
of all profeſſions, and on all ſubjects. Paul had a profound 
knowledge in the mathematics, but the utmoſt contempt for 
judicial aſtrology: We cannot, he uſed to ſay, either find 
out, or we cannot avoid, what will happen hereafter.'* F ut- 
gentio tells a pleaſant ſtory to this purpoſe. Willtam, duke 
of Mantua, who loved to the cares of government with 
ſallies of humour, having a mare ready to foal a mule, engaged 
Paul to fit up a whole night, and with his inſtrument to take the 
horoſcope of the animal's nativity. This being done, and the 
ſcheme ſettled, the duke ſent it to all the famous aſtrologers in 
Europe, with this inſcription, that under ſuch an aſpect a baſ- 
tard was born in the duke's palace. The aſtrologers returned 
very different judgments; ſome 1 Ion this baſtard would 
be a cardinal, others a great warrior, others a biſhop, and others 


4 a pope: 
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diverſion. Re. | nr 34-46 * 
Paul, being now weary of a court life, which no way ſuited 
his inclination; leſt Mantua, and returned to his convent at 
Venice. By this time he had made a ſurpriſi progreſs in the 
canon and civil law, in all 2 of phyſic, and in the Chaldee 
language; and, as uſually happens, his 2 eputatian had 
expoſed him to mueh envyy. yo before he left Mantua, one 
Claudio, who was jealous of his ſuperior talents, accuſed him to 
the inquiſition-of hereſy, for having denied that the doctrine of 
the Trinity could be proved from. the firſt chapter of Geneſis : 
but Paul, appealing to Rome, was honourably acquitted, and 
the inquiſitor reprimanded for preſuming to determine u 
things written in a la he did not underſtand. At twenty- 
two, he was ordained prieſt ; and afterwards, When he had taken 
the degree of doctor in divinity, and was admitted a member of 
the college of Padua, was n provincial of his order for the 

ince of Venice, though he was then but twenty-ſix: an 
inſtance which had never happened before among the Servites. 
He acquitted himſelf in this poſt, as he did in every other, with 
the ſtricteſt integrity, honour,” and piety; inſomuch that, in 
1579, in a general chapter held at Parma, he was appointed 
with two others, much his ſeniors, to draw up new regulations 
and ſtatutes for his order. This employment made it neceſſary 
for him to reſide at Rome, where his exalted talents recom- 
mended him to the notice of cardinal Alexander Farneſe, and 
other great perſonagees. OO RED 
His employment as provincial being ended, he retired for three 
years, which he ſaid was the only repoſe he had ever enjoyed; 
and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy and ana- 
tomy. Among other experiments, he employed himſelf in the 
tranſmutation of metals; but not with any view of diſcovering 
the philoſopher's ſtone, which he always ridiculed as impoſſible. 
In the courſe of his experiments, he found out ſeveral: uſeful 


ſecrets 3- the honour of which bas been appropriated by other 


people. He likewiſe ſtudied anatomy,-eſpecially that part of it, 
which relates to the eye; on which he made ſo many curious 
obſervations, that the celebrated Fabricius ab Aquapendente did 
not ſeruple to employ, in terms of the higheſt applauſe, the 
authority of Paul on that ſubject, m_ in ä writ- 
ings. Fulgentio expreſſes his ſurpriſe at Aquapendente, ſor not 
ackriowledging, in his Treatiſe of the Eye, the ſingular 
obligations he had to Paul, whom he. declares to have merited 
all the honour of it. He afſerts likewiſe, that Paul diſcovered 
me valves, which ſerve for the eireulation of the blood, and 
this ſeems to be allowed ; but not that he diſcovered the circu- 

lation itſelf, as' Walzus, Morhoff, and others have co, 
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againſt the claim of our cbuntryman Marvey, to whom that diſs 
covery has been uſually, and indeed juſtly, aſcribech A Book 
was publiſhed at Amſterdam, 168, in Zvo, with thit title, 
4 Inventa Novantiqua; id eſt, brevis enarratio ortũs et pro- 
greſſũs artis medicæ, ac præcipusꝭ de inventis vulgo novis aut 
nupertimꝭè in ea repertis: in which the authdr, Theod. Janſo- 
nius ab Almeloveen, far from allowing Harvey, to have diſco. 
vered the circulation of the blood, affirms it 10 have been known 
to ſeveral. others, and even to Hippocrates himſelf: but as to 
what concerns Paul, he has the following remarkable paſlage : 
4 Joannes Leonicenus fays, that Father Paul diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, and the valves of the veins; but durſt 
not make the diſcovery public, fot fear of expoſing himſelf to 
trouble; ſince he was already but too much ſuſpocted, and there 
wanted nothing but this new paradox to transfotm him into an 
heretic, in a ehuntty where the inquiſition pretails. For this 
reaſon; he entruſted the ſecret to Aquapendente alone, who ſeat- 
ful alfo of becoming obnoxious, cotnmunicated it but to a few; 
and waited till his death, before he would ſuffer his Treatiſe 
concerning the valves of the vrins to be pre ſented to the republic 
of Venice: and as the ſlighteſt novelties in that country are apt 
to create alarms among the people, the book was repoſited pri- 
vately in the library of St. Mark. But as Aquapendente had 
diſcovered the ſecret to a curious yaung Engliſh leman, 
named Harvey, who ſtudied under him at Padua, and as Father 
Paul at the ſame time made the ſame diſcovery to the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, theſe two Engliſhmen upon their return home, 
being in 2 country of freedom, publiſhed - it; and having cbn- 
firmed it by a variety of experiments, elaimed the whole honour 
to themſelves.” Dr. George Ent [y], in his letter to Harvey, 
prefixed to his“ Apologia pro circulatione ſanguinis, attem 
to refute this account, by obſerving, that the Venetian amba 
dor, having been preſented by Harvey withihis book, lent it to 
Paul, who tranſeribed many things from it, and this among the 
reſt : but there is a very great difficulty in this paſſage of Ent; 
for it is certain that Hatvey's book was not printed till 1628, 
whereas Paul died in 1623. Dr. Freind, however, has very 
well aſcertained the ſole diſcovery of the cirtulauon to Harvey, 
by ſhewing, that none gf: thoſe, to whom it has been aſcribed, 
underſtood the nature and manner of it; and that, “ th 
Aquapendente could diſcover and deſcribe the valves of the 
veins, yet he was at the ſame time ignorant of. the true uſe of 
them, as appears from bis on deſcription of them [2].'1. 
Father Paul's great , fame would not ſuffer him any ſonger to 
enjoy his retreat: for he was no. appointed ptocurator- generab 
"fx Bayle, Newer 40 1e Ney. ade Latte: Juin, 1684, at. uu. 
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of bis order; and — three years at Rome, where he mag 
on that account obliged to refide, he diſcovered ſuch prodigious 
talents,” that. he was called by the ** command to aſſiſt in 
congregations wirere/' matters of the higheſt imp >| Were 
debated. He was very much eſteemed by Sixtus V. by cardinal. 
Bellarmine; and by cardinal Caſtegna, afterwards Urban MII. 
Upon his return to Venice; he reſumed his ſtudies, beginning 
them before ſun-riſe, and continuing them all the morning. 
The afternoons he ſpent in philoſophical experiments, or in con- 
verſation with his learned friends. He was now obliged to remit 
a little from his uſual application: for, by too intenſe ſtudy, he 
had already contracted infirmities, with which he was 'troubled 
till old age. Theſe made it neceſſary for him to drink a little 
wine, from which he had abſtained 5 he was thirty years old; 
and he uſed to ſay, that one of the things of which he was moſt 
repented was, that he had been perſuaded to drink wine. He 
eat ſcarce any thing but bread and fruits, and uſed a very ſmall 
quantity of food, becauſe the leaft ſulneſs rendered him liable ta 
violent pains ohe Read“ en e en 169 in aan nan 
But now Providence was pleaſed to take Paul out of this 
haven of tranquillity, and to ex poſe him on an ocean of troubles; 
Upon leaving Venice to go to Rome, he had left his friends 
under the oounſol and direction of Gabriel Colliſſoni with-whons 
he had formerly joined in redreſſing certain grievances. But 
this man did not anſwer Paul's expectation, being guilty of great 
exactions: and, when the father intended to return to Venibe, 
diſſuaded him from it, well knowing that his return would put 
an end to his impoſitions. He therefore artfully repreſented, 
that, by ſtaying at Rome, he would be ſure to make his fortune: 
to which w 4 with more honeſty than policy, returned an 
anſwer in cypher, that “ there was no advancing himſelf at the 
court- of Rome, but by ſcandalous means; and that, far from 
valuing the dignities there, he held them in the utmoſt abomina- 
tion.” After this, he returned to Venice; and, coming to an | 
irreconcileable rupture with Collifſoni, on account. of his cor- 
rupt practices, the latter ſhewed his letter in eypher to cardinal 
Santa Severina, who was then at the head of the inquiſition. 
The cardinal, however, did not think it convenient, to attack 
Paul himſelf, although he ſhewed his di ſaffection to him by per- 
ſocuting his friends. But when Paul oppoſed Colliſſoni's being 
elected general of the order, the latter accuſed him to the inqui- 
ſition at Rome of holding a correſpondence with the Jews; and, 
to aggravate the charge, produced the letter in eypher juſt men- 
tioned, The inquiſitors did not think proper to continue the 
proſecution, yet Paul was ever after conſidered as an inveterate 
enemy to the grandeur of the court of Rome. He was charged 
alſo with ſhewing too great reſpect and civility to heretics, wh 
on account of his vaſt reputation, came to ſee him from al 
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Bun; and this prevented pope Clement VIII. from nominating 
im, when he was ſolicited, to the ſee of Nola [a]. So, at 
leaſt, ſays Fulgentio: and we are elſewhere infprmed, that 
« Paul was an intimate friend of Mornay, of Diodati, and 
ſeveral eminent Proteſtants; and, that when a motion was made 
at Rome to beſtow on him a cardinal's hat, what appeared the 
chief obſtacle to his advancement was, his having a greater cor- 


reſpondence with hereties than with Catholics. Diodati in- 
formed me, continues Ancillon, that, obſerving in his con- 
verſations with Paul, how in many opinions he with the 


Proteſtants, he ſaid, be was extremely rejoiced to find him 
not far from the kingdom of heaven; and therefore ſtrongly 
exhorted him to profeſs the Proteſtant religion publicly. But 
the father anſwered, that it was: better for him; like St. Paul, to 
de anathema for his brethren; and that he did more ſervice to 
the Proteſtant religion in wearing that habit, than he could do 
by laying it aſide.— Tbe elder Daillé told me, that in going to 
and coming from Rome with de Villarnoud, grandſon to Mor. 
nay, whoſe preceptor he was, he had paſſed = Venice, and 
viſited Paul, to whom Mornay had recommended him by letters; 
that, having delivered them to the father, he diſcovered the 
higheſt eſteem for the illuſtrious Mr. Du Pleſſis Mornay ; that 
he gave the kindeſt reception to Mr. de Villarnoud his grandſon, 
even to Mr. Daille ; that afterwards Mr. Daillé became 
very intimate with father Paul, &c. All this is confirmed 
father Paul's letters, which on every occaſion expreſs the-hi 
_ regard for the Proteſtan zs por pon tort ot er 
About 1602, he was drawn. forth from his private ſtudies, 
which he had now indulged, though amidſt numerous vexations, 
for many years, into public affairs. A diſpute aroſe between 
the —2 of Venice and the court of Rome, relating to eccle- 
ſiaſtical immunities; and, as both. divinity and law were con- 
cerned in it, father Paul was appointed their divine and canoniſt, 
to act in concert with the law-conſultors,” The diſpute had 
commenced, and been carried on, under Clement VIII. but 
vrhen Paul V. came to 1 he required abſolute obe- 
dience without diſputes. Thus things ſtood for a time; till at 
laſt, April, 1606, the pope excommunicated the duke, the whole 
ſenate, and all their dominions: and then the Venetians in 
return recalled their ambaſſador at Rome, ſuſpended the inqui- 
ſition by order of ſtate, and publiſhed by ſound of trumpet a 
roclamation to this effect, via. That whoſoever hath received 
from Rome op a papal edict, publiſhed there, as well 
againſt the law of God, as againſt the honour of this nation, 
ſhall immediately bring it to the council of ten upon pain of 
death.” Meanwhile, the minds not only of the common 
: [a] Melange Critique de Literature recuellli des converſations de feu Mr. Ancillon, 
torn. H. 288, Baſil, 1698, 12006. -— | : rick ery 
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excommunication, to ap 


inely taken, it was 


common law, under the ſeyeral heads of Excommunica- 


tions, Interdicte, Perſecution, Councils, Appeals, Infallibility, 


deform She boundaries of that power which is claimed th 
out Chri 


vileges which appertain to the ſubjects, both clergy. and laity, | 


charges of hereſies againſt him. Inſtead of appearing, he pub- 


liſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the invalidity of the ſummons; yet 
offered to diſpute with any of the ee advocates, in a place of 
rge. 8 TOE te ©" JO : 
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ſafety, om the articles laid to his char c 0 
In April, 1607, the diviſion between Rome and the republic 
was healgd by the interpoſition of France; and Fulgentio relates, 
that the affair was tranſacted at Rome by cardinal Perron, ac- 
cording to the-order of the king his maſter. But ſome Engliſh 
writers are of opinion, that this accommodation between the 
Venetians and the pope was owing to the miſconduct ol ki 


James I. [c}; who, if he had heartily ſupported the Venetians, 


would certainly have diſunited them from the ſee of Rome. 


Mr. Iſaac Walton obſerves, that during the diſpute it was 


reported abroad, that the Venetians were all turned Proteſt- 
ants, which was believed by many: for it was obſerved, that the 


Englith ambaſſador (Fs) was often in conference with the 


ſenate, and his chaplain Mr. Bedel more often with father Paul, 


whom the people did not take to be his friend; and alſo, for 
that the republic of Venice was known to give commiſſion. to 


Gregory Juſtiniano, then their ambaſſador in England, to inake 


all theſe. proceedings known, to the king of England, and to 
crave a promiſe of his affiſtance, if need ſhould require,” &. 


[i] Preface to the Rights of Sovereigns, Me. Lond. 1725. 
8 Life of 3u 2 prefixed to his Works, oth. 1685. 
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day.— Before St. James's day came, the difference was made up, 
and that happy opportunity was loſt; ſo that when he had his 
audience on that day in Which he preſented the book, all the 
anſwer he got was, that they thanked the king of England for 
his good will, but they were now reconeiled to the and 
that therefore they were reſoſved not to admit any change in 
their religion, according to their agreement with the court of 
Rome [D]. Welwood relates the ſame ſtory, and imputes the 
miſcarriage of that important affair to the conceit of 'prefent- 
ing king James's book on St. James's day.“ But Dr. Hickes 
attempts to confute this account, by obſerving, that the pope 
and the Venetians were reconciled in 1607, and that the King's 
remonition came not out till 1609, which indeed appears to 
true; fo that, if the premonition was really preſented, it 
muſt have been — manaſt apt: neee 
Although father Paul was comprehended in the accommoda- 
tion of April, 1607, yet, on OR. the 5th following, he was attacked 
in his return to his convent by five aſſaſſins, who gave him 
fifteen wounds, and left him for dead. Three of theſe wounds 
only did execution: he received two in the neck: the third was 
made by the ſtilletto's entering his right ear, and coming out 
between the noſe and right cheek ; and ſo violent was the ſtab, 
that the aſſaſſin was obliged to leave his weapon in the wound. 
Being come to himſelf, and having had his wounds dreſſed, he 
told dose about him, that the firſt two he had received ſeemed 
Uke two flaſnes of fire, which ſhot upon him at the ſame inſtant; 
and that at the third he thought himſelf loaded as it were with a 
rodigious weight, which ſtunned and quite confounded his 
Endes The. aſſaſſins retired to the palace of the pope's nuncio 
in Venice, 'whence they eſcaped that evening either to Ravenna 
fo] Memoirs, &c. p. 34, 1700, $vo, Some Diſcourſes upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. 
Tillotſon, occafiones by the late Funeral Sermon of the former upon the latter, p. 30, 
ee i gh . 8 art 2s an pM 
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or Ferrara. Theſe circumſtances diſcovered who were at the 
bottom of the attempt; and the father himſelf once, when his 
friend 1 was dreſſing his wounds, could not forbear 
ſaying plea uy that they were made Stilo Romame Curie." 
rho drew the ſtiletto out of his head, was deſirous 
of having it; but as the father's eſcape ſeemed ſomewhat mira - 
culous, it was thought right to preſerve the bloody inſtrument 
as a public monument : and therefore it was hung at the feet of 
a crucifix in the church of the Servites, with the following 
inſcription; Deo Filio Liberatori, To God the Son the Deli- 
verer. The ſenate of Venice, to ſhew the high regard they 
had for Paul, and their deteſtation of this horfid attempt, broke 
up immediately on the news; came to the "monaſtery of the 
Servites that night in great numbers; ordered the phyſicians to 
bring conſtant accounts of him to the ſenate; and afterwards 
— ted and richly rewarded Aquapendente for his great care 
of Mas et „ Inflt e F 
How ſcandalous ſoever this deſign againſt his life was, it was 
attempied again more than once, even by monks of his own 
order : but the ſenate took all imaginable precautions for his 
ſecurity, and he himſelf determined to live —＋ 0009 In 
his receſs, he applied himſelf to write his “ Hiſtory of the 
«© Coumeil of Trent,“ for which he had begun to collect mate- 
rials long before. Walton tells us, that the conteſts between 
the court of Rome and the ſenate of Venice were the occa- 
ſion of father Paul's knowledge and intereſt with king James, 
for whoſe ſake principally he compiled that eminent hiſtory of 


the remarkable council of Trent; which hiſtory was, as faſt as 


it was written, ſent in ſeveral ſheets in letters by fit Henry 

Wotton, Mr. Bedelt, and others, unto king James, and the then 

nar of Canterbury, into England.” Re relates, 
0 


that James himſelf “ had a hand init; for the ben he adds, 
« of the Ohriſhan world.” This hiſtory was firſt publiſhed at 
London, 1619, in folio; under de eigne! name of Pietro Soave 
Polano, which is an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Venetiano, and 
dedicated to James I. by Antony de Dominis, archbiſhop of 
r It was afterwards tranſlated into Latin, Engliſh, 
rench and other, ed and a new tranſlation of it into 
French by Dr. le Courayer, with notes critical, hiſtorical, ànd 
theologi a waxiptblithed at London, 1736, 2 vols. folio. 
Burnet account of this work may ſerve to ſhew the opinion; 
which Proteſtants of all communities have ever enteruined of iti 
„The ſtyle and way of writing“ fays he Trg is bs pr 
rr e Fi4yn nh aAtey 
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and maſculine; the intrigues were ſo fully opehed, with — | 
judioious reflections in all the parts of it, that as it was read-with 
great ꝓlcaſure, ſo it Was generally looked on as the rareſt piece 
of hiltory Which the world ever ſaw. The author was ſoon 
gueſſed, and: that raiſed the eſteem of the work; for as he was 
accounted ane of the wiſeſt men in the world, ſo he had great 
opportunities to gather exact inſomations, He had free acceſs 
to all the archives of the republic: ef Venice, which has been 
now looked on for ſeveral- ages as very enact, both in getting. 
enen and in a meſt careful. way of preſerving it: 
o that among their records he muſt-have found the diſpatches 
of the ambaſfadors and prelates of that republic, who were at 
Trem; which being ſo near them, and the council being of ſuch 
high confequence, it is not to be doubted, but there were fre- 
uent and particular informations, both of more public and 
creter tranſactions tranſmitted thither. He had al ſo comraQed 
a cloſe friendſhip with Camillus Oliva, that was ſecretary to 
one of the legates, from whom he trad many diſcoveries of the 
practices of the legates, and of their correſpondence with Rome: 
beſides many other materials and notes of ſome prelates who 
were at Trent, which he had gathered together. His work 
came out within fifty years of the concluſion of the council, 
when ſeveral, who had been preſent there, were ſtill alive; and 
the thing was ſo, recent in men's memories, that few thought a 
man of ſo great prudence as he was would have ex his 
reputation, by writing in ſuch a nice manner, things which he 
could not juſtiſy. Never was there a man more hated. by the 
court of Rome than he was; and now he was at their mercy, if 
he had abuſed the world by ſuch falſhoods in matter of fact, as 
have been ſince charged on his work; but none appeared againſt 
him ſor fifty years. ke M e TER 
Early in the winter of 1622, his health began to decline 
greatly; and he grew, weaker and weaker, till Jan. the 14th, 
when he expired in his 52d year. He behaved, with the greateſt 
conſtancy and piety during his illneſs, and the laſt words he 
uttered were, Elo penpetua; as a prayer for the republic. 


And, while the ſhadows on his'eye-lids hung, 
„ e inmartal! tremdled on bis tongue. EN 
When the news of — re onttiers 
rejoiced.; nor chuld the pope. himſelf forbear ſaying, the 
hand of Co was viſible in taking him out of the world!: yet it 
vr no great macle ſurely that a man of is age ſnibuld Mie. 
His funeral was diſtinguiſhed by the public magnificence of it, 
ant! rde vaſt concourle of nability anti perſons of a rare gy 
ng:itz and.the ſenate, out of .gratitude.to.his:memory;. eregt 
a monument to him, the inſcription upon which-waswritten by 
Wo” | JN NIEL? (S327 
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John Anthony Venerio, a noble Venetian. He was of middle 
ſtature; his head very large in proportion to his body,” which 
was extremely lean. He had a wide forehead, in the middle 
of which wgs a very large vein. His eye-brows were well 
arched, his eyes large, black, and ſprightly; his noſe long and 
big, but very even: his beard but thin. His aſpect, though 
rave, was extremely ſoft and inviting; and he had a very fine 
band, Fulgentio relates, that though ſeveral kings and princes 
had deſired him to fit for his picture, yet he never would ſuffer 
it to be drawn; but fir Henry Wotton [F], in his letter to 
r. Collins, writes thus :=**: And now, fir,” having a fit meſ- 
ſenger, and not long after the time when love-tokens us to paſs 
between: friends, let me be bold to ſend you for a new-year's- 
gift a certain memorial, not altogether unworthy of ſome: 
entertainment under your roof; namely, a true picture of 
father Paul the Servite, which was firſt taken by a painter 
whom I. ſent unto him, my houſe then neighbouring his mo- 
naſtery. I have newly added thereunto a title of my own con- 
ception, Concilii Tridentini Euiſcerator, &c.—Y ou will find a 
ſcar in «his face, that was from the Roman aſſaſſinate, that 
would have killed him as he was turned to a wall near his 
con. ibn oy 4: x e nel? bm Bea gboory n 
Nothing remains but to dwell a little upon the character of 
this extraordinary perſon. Father Fulgentio, his friend and 
companion, Who was a man of great abilities and integrity, 
and is, allowed on all hands to have drawn up Paul's life with 
great Judgement and impartiality, obſerves, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the animoſity of the court of Rome againſt him, the moſt _ 
eminent 22 of it always expreſſed the higheſt regard for 
him; and Proteſtants of all communities have juſtly ſuppoſed 
him one of the wiſeſt and beſt men that ever lived. Father 
Paul,” ſays ſir Henry Wotton, „“ was one of the humbleſt 
things that could be ſeen within the bounds of humanity: the 
very pattern of that precept, quanto dactior, tante ſubmiſſiar, and 
enough alone to demonſtrate, that knowledge well digeſted nor 
inflat. Excellent in poſitive, excellent in ſcholaſtical and-pole- 
mical, divinity; a rare mathematician, even in the moſt abſtruſe 
parts thereof, as in algebra and the theoriques; and yet withal 
ſo expert in the hiſtory of plants, as if he had never peruſed 
any book but nature, Laſtly, a great canoniſt, which was the 
title of his ordinary ſervice with the ſtate 3 and certainly, in the 
ime. of; e interdi&, they had their principal light 
RV — 
mannęr was to ſit fenced with a caſtſe of peper-about his chair 
oder big head ; for he was, of our lord. Si Alhan's opigion;; 
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that all air is preditory 2nd eſpecially hertfs!, when the ſpirits 
are moſt employed. —He was of a __ and ſettled temper, 
els and anſwers; and the 


which made him prompt in his coun 
fame in conſultation, which Themiffocks was in action, avro- 
Tim ixatvorayros as will appear unto you in a paſſage between 
im and the prince of Conde. The faid prince, in a volun- 
tary journey to Rome, came by Venice, where, to give ſome 
vent to his own humours, he would often diveſt himfelf of his 
tneſs 3 and after other leſs landable curioſities, not long 
fore his departure, a deſire took him to viſit the famous 
obſcure Servite, To whoſe cloyfter coming twice, he was the 
firſt time denied to be within; and at the ſecond it was inti- 
tnated, that, by reafon of his daily admifhon to their delibera- 
tions in the palaee, he conld not receive the viſit of fo illuſtri- 
ous a perſonage, without leave from the ſenate, which he would 
feek to procure. This ſet a greater edge upon the prince, 
when he ſaw he ſhould confer with one participant of more 
than monkiſn ſpeculations. So, after leave gotten, he came 
the third time; and then, beſides other voluntary diſcourſe, 
deſired to be told by him, who was the true unmaſked author 
of the late Trigentine Hiſtory ?—To whom father Paul ſaid, 
that he underſtood he was going to Rome, where he might 
learn at eafe, who was the author of that book.” 
Cardinal Perron thought proper to deliver himſelf concern- 
ing father Paul in thefe terms: I [6 ] fee nothing eminent 31 
that man; he is a man of judgement and good ſenſe, but has 
no great learning: I obſerve his qualifications to be mere com- 
mon ones, and little ſuperior to an ordinary monk's.” But 
the learned Morhoff | x | has juftly remarked, that * this judge- 
ment of Perron is abfurd and malignant, and directly contra 
to the cleareſt evidence; ſince thoſe who are acquainted wit 
the great things done by father Paul, and with the vaſt extent 
of his learning, will allow him to be fuperior, not only to 
monks, but cardinals, and even to Perron himſelf.” Courayer, 
his French tranſlator, ſays, that © in [i] imitation of Eraſmus, 
Caſſander, 'Thuanns, and other great men, Paul was a Catholic 
in general, and fometimes a Proteſtant in particulars. He 
obſerved every thing in the Roman religion, which could be 
practiſed without ſuperſtition z and, in points which he ſcru- 
pled; took great care not to ſcandalize the weak. In ſhort, he 
vas equally averſe to af extremes: if he diſapproved the abuſes 
of the Catholics; he condemned alſo the too Give! heat of the 
Reformed ; and uſed to fay to thoſe who urged him to declare 
himſelf in favour of the latter, that God Had not given him 
the ſpirit of Luther. Courayer like wife obſerves, that Paul 
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wiſhed for 2 reformation of the Papacy, and not the deſtruction 
of it; and was an orgy; 10 4c abuſes and preteaces of the 
popes, not their place.” We ſee by ſeveral of Paul's letters, 
that he wiſhed extremely the progreſs. of the Reformation, 
though in a gentler manner than that which had been taken ts 
procure it: if he Himſelf had been ſilent on this head, we 
might have collected his inclinations this way, from circum- 
{tances relating Ens che moſt intimate of his friends, 
and who was acquainted with his ſentiments. Burnet 
informs us, that Fulgenttd preaching upon Pilate's queſtion, 
«© What is Truth?” told the audience, that at laſt, after man 
ſearches,, he had found it out: and holding forth a New M eſta- 
ment, ſaid, it was there in his hand; but, adds he, putting it 
again in his pocket, © the book is prohibited. 9 5 
We have, in che courſe of this memoir, had occaſion to 
mention two works of father Paul, which have been publiſhed 
in an Englich verſion ; “ The * * of Sovereigns and Sub- 
jects, and“ The Hiſtory. of che Council of Trent,” There 
remain his Letters; Maxims of the Government of 
Venice, in zn Advice to the Republic; and a Treatiſe of 
Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Revenues :” all tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, and 1 C 2061 7 hn ri 9 
PAUL NUS, an eccleſiaſtical writer of the fifth century, 
was (deſcended from an illaſtrious family of Roman ſenators, 
and born at Bourdeaux about the year 253 [K]. He was directed 
in his ſtudies by the famous Auſonius; and applied himſelf fo 
carneſtly to the beſt Latin authors, that he acquired a ſtyle. not 
unlike theirs. He was advanced afterwards to the moſt conſi- 
derable offices of the empire. Auſonius ſays, that Paulinus 
was conſul with kim; but his name not being found in the 
Faſti Conſulates, it is probable he obtained that dignity only 
in the room of ſome o rſon, who died in the office, and 
perhaps in the year 378, after the death of Valens. He mar- 
ried 'Therafia,' a Yo rich lady, who proved inſtrumental in 
converting him to Chrifianny ; and he was baptized in the 
your 389. He 2 — 5 ow in Spain, Na | e e 
voluntary erty; ſelling his goods by degrees, at iving 
them to — | The fnhabieanns of Bane, wha he | 
reſided, conceived: ſuch an eſtaem for him, that they would 
have kim ordained prieſt 3 to which, after à long reſiſtance, he 
r condition that he ſhould not be obliged t 
remain in Barcelona, becauſe his deſign was: to withdraw to 
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Nola. This ordination was perf in e next 
year. he left Spain to I Italy. In his way he ſaw 2 
Ambroſe at Florence, who ſkewed him marks of reſpect; and 
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was kindly received at Rome both by the quality and the people: 
but the clergy there growing jealous of him, he left that cit 
quickly, and went to Nola, where he dwelt in a country-houſe 
about half a league from the town. He lived there ſixteen 
years with his wife Therafia, in the ſtudy and exerciſes of 'a 
monaſtic life; and then, in 469, was choſen and ordained biſhop 
of 'Nola. The beginning of his epiſcopate was diſturbed by 
the incurſions of the Goths, who took that city; but the aſſault 
being over, he enjoyed it peaceably to his death, which hap- 
pened in 431. 5 4 ISO MT ROLE RET ey OT 
His works conſiſt of“ Poems, and © Letters,” and are 
written with much art and elegance; his manner of expreſ- 
fon being cloſe and clear, his words pure and well choſen, 
and his ſentences ſtrong and lively. All his writings are ſho:t, 
but pretty numerous, and compoſed! with great care. Auſo- 
nius highly commends his poems; yet they cannot paſs for 
28 eſpecially thoſe which he made after his converſion. 
le was eſteemed, beloved, and careſſod by all the great men of 
that age, of what party ſoever they were; and correſponded 
with them all, without falling out with any. He Was, in 
truth, like Titus, the delight of his times. The firſt edition 
of his works was at Paris, in 1516, by Badius; the ſecond at 
Cologne, by Grevius: Roſwedius cauſed them to be printed at 
Antwerp, in 1622; and the laſt” edition of them was at Paris, 
in 2 vols. 4to, the former of which contains his genuine works. 
Du Pin wiſhes, that “ the bookſeHers had taken as much care 
to have it upon good paper and in a fair character, as the editor 
did to make it correct and bſeful . 
PAULMIER DE GRENTESMENIL (James Ut); more 
commonly known to the learned by his laſinized name Palme. 
rius, was born in the territory of Auge, in 158), the ſon of 
Julien le Paulmier, who was a phyſician of eminence,” He was 
bred a Proteſtant, embraced” 4 military life, and ſerved with 
credit in Holland and in France; After a time, he retired to 
Caen, where he gave himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of letters 
and antiquity; and was the firſt promoter of an academy in 
that city, which has ſince been conſidered as à valuable inſti- 
tution. He die at Caen, Oct, 1, 1670, being then eighty- 
three. His works are, 1. 4 Obſervationes in optimos auctores 
Græcos, Lugd. Bat. 1668, 40. 2. Greciz' antique" De- 
ſcriptio, Lugd: Bat, 1678, 4to. This work contains à very 
learned and uſeful digeſt of what the ancients have written 
Concerning Greece, Prefixed to it is a life of the author, 
written at ſome length, but in a very affected ſtyle, by the 
editor * a 3: Some poems in the Greek; Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages. Theſe, however, * 
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Sees of his works: Her voidide! in dee min las 
Sage d be ve excellent in any. ur 20 Art o. 
PAUSANLAs, an ancient 9 writer, who nas tefrioza 
curious deſeription of Greece. Ihe time in which he tlonz 
riſhed appears, from what he e Corinth, in his fifth 
book ; where he obſerves, that the inhabitants of that t0wn 
had been ſent. thicherby an emperor, wa mire: before he wrote, 
But this emperor,” ho ſent a colo orinth, was ſulius 
Cæſar; and he did it in the year of L 710, which . — 
laſt of his man's ſo that — livod in che year of Rome 
gan that is, fourtcemh/ of Marbus Aurelius, ant 194:of 
W nan Hau 19: At 
e ee nothing elſe.in nis weck sg e bs, 
ſelf, ſo that very Jew partiou ars of his life/are-cknown: -: Suſdas. 
mentions two of this name: one of Laconia; who wrote con- 
cerning the Helleſpont, Laconia, the Amphyctions, and other 
thi another, Who was à ſophiſt or rhetorician of Cæſareg 
in Gappadbots; lived at the: fame time with Ariſtides, and is 
— by Philoſtratus, in his Lives of the Orators, as 
an indifferent rhetoric ĩan- Ihe Pauſanias of Laconia could 
not be che fame with the deſeriber of Greece, for two reaſons: 
he would have written in the Dorie dialect, whereas our author 
approaches nearer to the Ionic; and de would not have-ſpoken 
ſo often againſt the Lacedemonians, as that-airthor-has done, if 
he himſelt- had Seen of Laconia. This isn the gudgement: of 
Sylburgius, Volaterranus, and Gerard Voſhus; ; who are all — 


opinion, that our Fauſa is the orator of Carſarea; of 


whom Philoſtratus f He was, according to the fame 
Philoſtratus, 4+; 4 diſciple of the famous Herodes Atticus, 
ho floutiſhed ainder t — emperors Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius, and obtained ſo prodigious a name among the ſophiſts. 
He imitated his matter in many = ects, but eſpecially 
in compoſing without premeditation. s pronunciation; was 
— to the e esd Cappadocians, _ had: a 
Way o n ort S, a orteni ones. 
The — age Nis en was ne — . i- 
— force. He:declainieda long time at Rome, where:He:died 
old, though he; continued all thawhile' à member of the 
— at Athens. Among other things, which bie aii cute 
Athenians leaving them, nothing was more aprapos't 
auger of r 0 Theſes erer - an 
1nis Nee n Fi 1 „intens 

4 ten. ene n Anichs; though he dods 
n him his maſter; and ſpeaks of buildings, and other 
nn made in different parts of Greece. 


Lr) Fable, Bib, c Le Clext”xBillioth. Choif. tom. zi. - 
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ary r gong. hiloſopher Marcus Antoninus, bit makes 
no mention of any 4% ror. after him; which is a fair pre- 
ſumption, chat l eription of Greece. was written in his 
reign. It is properly an 8 of, a journey Greece, 
in which * author noted every t that was remarkable. 
All public monuments, as temples, theatres, tombs, ſtatues, 
paintings, Sc. came within his ; he took the dimenſions 
of cities, which had formerly been great and famous, but were 
then in ruins; nor did he haſtily paſs oyet places that were 
memorable for illuſtrious rank des of old, but frequently 
makes in the account of them, very agreeable digreſſions.. This 
work, therefore, though not eloquent, as Voſſius ſays [M], is 

t very curious; and, though not proper for thoſe, Who are 
uſt entering upon the ſtudy of e and the Greek language) 
may be bm pron with yalt- Ar cients," oIt/ illuſtrates 
the hiſtory and antiquities of 44 and thus clears up many 
paſſages in ancient authors, which would otherwiſe have re- 
mained very xed and obſcure.. I hey, who ſhall travel 
into that p part of the world, for the fake of ſurveying the re- 
mains f antiquity, cannot \taks with: them 2 bettet companion 
and than this work of Pauſanlas; and it 4s: well nern 
that and Wheler made great uſe of it, 
„This ( Deſcription. of Greece, ig divided * ten — Wh 
the firſt of which' deſcribes Attica andl its environsʒ the ſecond, 
Corinth; the third, Laconia; the fourth, Meſſenla the fifth 
and ſixth, Elis; the ſeventh, Achaia; the eighth, bd — the 
ninth, Beeotia; and the tenth, Phocis, Paufanias appears not 
only to have travelled through Greece, NY han eas Ie; d:Jraly, 
but to have run alſo: ble a conſiderable part of Aſta, and to 
have eren as far as to the e of Jupiter Harmon: 
for he ks pf theſe places, and of What ord had that waz 
remarkable, as one mo had: ſeen them Beſides this 4 De: 5 
ſcription of Greece,” he wrote alſo af Syria and as 
appears from forme citations .of him by Stephanus of Byaan- 
um; where he eaks of ſeyeral towns df Byria, 4s 
Gabba, Dorus, Mariamnia, and Selencobelus. What Phi- 
Joſtratus has faid-of the negligence of -Payufanias's: ſtyle, agrees 
very well with the work that is extant,» but then it muſt be 
remembered, that theſe are Travels, which neuer tvere xirawn = 
up in 2 Lboured anal finiſhed le, but in that which the 
weks uſed to call idiotig, ,orahe langu ſpoken in common 
conyerſation, Neyerthel efs, there are ſome more la- 
/boured, and raiſed to Ahe dignity of the hiſtorical ſtyle; that 
particularly in the fourth book, — he relates the wars be- 


Latin „ and Meſlenians at 3 Voſlus 
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fabu 


Phoceans, and the yain attempts of the former to pillage the 
temple of 


o 


125 


of Leiphe; 1696, in folio, with the notes of Kuhnius. This 
f roof, by his critical Yabours 
Pollux; that he — Well 


* 


fanias, he propoſed g. at advantages from four manuferipts in 
the ite E 1 but, upon e- them on 
eee and obſcure er he found that th 


has juſt 5 — printed in 256. It is a and uſeſul 


ll. le) Fabric, Bibl, Oe. tom ilk 
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PAYS (Ri! z), ſteur of Villeneuve French poet, born 
at Nantes in 1636, was for a confiderable time cormptroller- 
general of the impoſts in Dauphin& and Provence” yet the 
mingled the flowers of poetry, with" the ãhorns of chat ocu. 
pation, and became celebrated at cburt by a miſcellaneous 
publication of proſe and verſe, entitled, „ mitiés, Amours, 
et Amoureites, publiſhed in. 1685. Fhis ation gained 
him particularly the favour-of..the ladies Boiteau, 3 
fatirized him in the following line: | lit et et I 


„Le Pays, ſans mentir, elt un 'bouffon Ibm 


Some time aſter, having occaſion to go to Paris, Le — — 
viſit to Voltaire, * far from manifeſting any anger at the 
. againſt him, ported ſo well, in his converſation, 
the lively manner he paper yy in hie, writings, that they 
parted excellent friends. I he duke of Savoy honoured him 
with the title of chevalier of St. Maurice, an he was made-a 
member of the academy of Arles. The latter. part of his life 
was embittered by a law-ſuit,, which, obliged him to pay for the 
diſhoneſty. of one of his aſſociates i in . He 1 ril 39, 
1690, at 8 age of ee His cemaining works are, 1. 
4 Eelotide, à novel gallantry, which was We in the 
country, but deſpiſed at Pars, — collie d ion of, Perot 
containing eclogues, ſonnets, ſta On at; 
1672 In. 2 vols. L2mo,..under 23 Ae by 45 Neupelles Oe 
yres.” Theſe . 8 the; fancies of minor wit, han 
the cffog of Fade ET: rf io ne To 5 
PEAR Uh (Zeng Saen 2 learned, Englith, bi biſhog, vas the 
fon. of 2, diſtil 8. High Holborn, Londons and bom in 1699 
wa He — at Weſtminſter 2 We and elected 
ende to Trinity-gollege in e the firſt Years 
of his reſidence in the uniyerl phe amuſed. him lfwith lighter 
compoſitions; ſome. of which were iplertes in tha: miſcella- 
NEOUS, publications of the times. 12 he - gel 
- «the ſilent Club,” in the Guardian, Ne and the eſſays 
on Quacks, and on Eloquence, in ＋ * tor. No (503 
%, 633, are his. In 1716, che publiched an e 
de Oratore, and dedicated it io, the lord 2 t uſtice Parker, 
Lord Parker ſoon recommended him to Dr. leys maſter of 
Trinity, to be made one af; the elle — 200, which., Bentle 
agreed, on condition, that lord Parker d promiſe to un 
him again, as ſoon as it lay in his power 10 joe 1 af living. 
In 171%, he went into orders e invited lord. Far 
ow become chancellor, to live With h nim as ap. a — 
e was rector of Stapleford Abbots, in Edex:.in 170, 


bo] Life, wriven 4 ** * N bu 34 4 wore 
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Birdholorgo bein the-Royal' Exchange and, in 1723 of 
St. Martin's in the Fields. inge 
In 174, the d of Doctor in Divinity was: coriferrcd 
on him by archbiſhop Wake; and the ſame year he. dedi- 
cated to his patron, now become earl of Macelesfield, his 
edition of “ Longinus.“ In 1726, when the church of 8. 
Martin's was rebuilt, he preached a ſermon at the conſecra- 
tion; which he afterwards: printed; and accompanied with - 
An Eſſay on the Origin and Progreſs of Temples.“ In 1725, 
the earl of Maeclesfied reſigned "the great ſeal; and, bei 
impeached and receiving a Tentence -againft himſelf, in the 
Houſe' of Lords, retired, and died in 1732. During this 
period, whether from his attachment to his patron, of whoſe 
innocence he was firmly convinced, or from whatever cauſe, 
Dr. Pearce did not proceed ontvard in the line of preferment. 
Nevertheleſs, he was in high favour with many of tlie great 
and could reckon among His patrons or friends, MF. Pulteney, 
archbiſhop Potter, lord Hardwicke, fir: Iſaae Newton, and 
other illuſtrious perſonages: the queen was alſs dea w to 
honour him frequently With her converſation, and to be v 
familiar 1 55 him, As ſhe affected to we with a 'of 1 
learned. ; vt WTI pF 27 T4 AMS 1A. 40 $1 
After a ciſappwinitineing, in £739, he was made dean'of 
Wincheſter; in 1748, bi of Bangor; and, in 12756, biſhop 
of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter: | Thislaft preferment 
he accepted wich reluctance; — already” conceived à 
deſign of giving up his bithopric, and ſeceding to a rivate 
life, In 1563, being old and ſas he thought) un t for bis ſitu- 
action, he communicated to lord Bath his intention to reſign 
both his bi and dea nery, and to retire upon his private 
fottune :, and ford Bath acquainted the king, who had named 
a day and hour, when the biſnop was admitted alone into the 
cloſet. He told the king; that he wiſhed to have ſome interval 
between the fatigues of buſineſs and eternity; and deſired his 
majeſty to conſült pfoper perſons; about the propriety and 
legality of his reſignation. In about two months the 
informed him, that tord/ Mansfeld faw no objection: and t 
lord Northington, who had been doubtful on farther conſi- 
deration, thought that the requeſt might be complied with. But 
lord u pied 1 ewton to fucceedi him; and the 
miniſtry {that dignities ſhould: be obtained but 
G Weir hands, oppoſed his reſignation: ſo that the king 
told him, at a third audience, that he muſt think no more of 
reſigning. However, in 1768, he obtained leave to reſign · the 
deanery; and, devotin ant), himſelf more cloſely to cane np katzen 
and e lived ti eee 1. der 
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* PEARSON. 


The critical abilities of Dr. Pearce were „ eee 
Ee. to philological learning, diligent. have 
tioned ſome of his labours already; to which we may — an 
edition of (Cicero de Officiis, 1749. He was alſo the author 
of the following pieces: 1. 4 An Account of Trinity, college, 
| z 1720.” 2. © Epiſtolz dua de editione, N. T. a 

Bentleio ſuſcepta, de corruptis Epiſtolarum, N. T. locis, ee. 
1721.” 43. © A Letter to the C of the Church of Eng- 
land, on — of the biſhop of Rocheſter s commitment to 
the Tower, 1722.” 4. Miracles of Jeſus NE Tn 1727 
and 1728. eſe were {| Woolſton. 5. Two Let- 
ters againſt Dr. Conyers Middleton, relating to his attack upon 
Waterland,” 1730 and 1731. 6. A Review of the Text of 
Milton.” Befides occaſional ſermons. '/- 

Since his death have appeared, A Daene with Notes 
on the Four Evangeliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles,” together 
with A New Tran flation of St. Paul's Firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, and à Paraphraſe and Notes, have been publiſhed, 
with his rea Gin Der FA. bt. fo M$S; *y this ex ra 

dy his ain John wh EXIF 
EE 

PEARSON (Jonz), a very learned Englith biſh „wat 
born, Feb. 12, 1612, at Snoring i in Norfolk; of hic 
his father was rector. In 1623, he was ſent to Eton ſchool; 
whence he was elected to King's-college in Cambridge, in 1632. 

He took the degree of —— 1635, and that of 
maſter in = ; in which year he reſigned his (hip of the 
college, and lived afterwards a fellow-commoner in it, The 
fame year he entered into orders, and was collated to a prebend 
in the church of Sarum, In 1640, he was appointed chaplain 
to. Finch, lord-keeper of the great ſeal; by whom, in that 
ear, he was prefented to the waer of Forringt on in Suffolk, 
. the breaking out of the civi Wars, he n cha 
to [he lord Goring, whom he attended in the army, and-after, 
wards to fir Robert Cook in London, In 1650; he was made 
miniſter of St. Clement's, Eaſteheap, — London. In 1657. 
he and Gunning, afterwards biſh ;-had a ai te with 
2 Roman Catholics upon the ſu wh ſchifm, This con- 
rence was in writing, and mutual 
nothing was 8 Nai eren e confent of both 
parties: yet a partial account of it was publiſhed, in 1658, 
one of the Romiſſi diſputants, cum Wa at Paris, wit 
this title, hs Ban e re er bo 


3 
A+; 


Q] To the piece is, A Prefice of | 8 [There an N 
the 10e «pc rants, containing the lication in a piece entitled, A ny 


proceedings of both parties on matter of the Quakers 3 wan dee to Mr. D's 


n eee e 
Tote in 4to; dedicated to his pariſhioners of St. Clement' 7 
Eaſtcheap, to whom the fubſtance of that excellent work had 
been preached feveral years before, and dy whom he had b 


deſired to make it public. The ſame year, he likewiſe pub... 


liſhed, *© The Golden' Remains of the ever memorable Mr. 
John Hales, of Eton;“ to which he wrote a preface, contain- 
ing the character of that great man, with whom he hall boo 
acquainted for * ears, drawn with great elegance and 
force. Soon after the ration, he was preſented by Juxon, 
then biſhop of London, to the rectory of St. Chriſtopher's in 
that city; created doctor of divinity at Cambridge, in pur- 
ſuance of the king's letters mandatory ; inſtalled prebe of 
Ely, archdeacon of Surry, and made maſter” of Jefus-colle 
in Cambridge; all before the end of the year 1660. Mark 
25, 1661, he ſucceeded Dr. Love in the Margaret profeſſorſhip 
that univerſity ; and, the firſt day of the enſuing year, was 
nominated one of the commiſſioners for the review of the 
liturgy in the conference at the Savoy. April 14, 1662, he 
was admitted maſter of Trinity-college in Cambridge'; and, 
in Auguſt, reſigned his reQory of St. Chriſtopher's, and pre- 
nd of Sarum. In 1667, he was admitted a fellow of the 
oyal Society In 1672, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, in 4to, 


« Vindiciz Epiſtolarum S. Ignatii,” in anfwer to monſ. Daillz; 


to which is fubjoined, „ Ifaaci Voſſi epiſtolz duz adverſug 
Davidem Blondeltum.” Upon the death of Wilkins, biſhop 


ef Cheſter, Pearſon was promoted to that ſee, to which he. 


was conſecrated, Feb. 9, 1673. In 1684, his © Annales Cy- 

rianici, five tredecim annorum, quibus S. Cyprian. inter 

hriſtianos verſatus eſt, hiſtoria chronologica, was publiſhed 
at Oxford, with Fell's edition of that father's works. Pearſon 
was difabled from all public ſervice by ill health a conſiderable 
time 'before his death, which happened at Cheſter, July 16, 
bb Two years after, his poſthumous works were pub iſhed 


well at London, Cl. Joannis Pearſoni Ceſtrienſis 


nuper Epiſcopi opera poſthuma, &c. &c.” There are extant 
two Ea bleſhed y him, _ o Neceſſity for a Reform- 
ation; 1661, 4to. 2. A Sermon preached before the King, 
70 Eceleſ. vii. 14, publiſhed, by his Majeſty's fpecial command; 


\ 


Quaker no Papiſt, by Mr. Thoms Sthith, of by William Taywell;'D! D, matter 'of 
Chriſtꝰs- colleꝶe in Cambridge; Lond. 16 5. Jeſus· college, Cambridge, in a 
The conference was reprinted at Oxford dur · .printed-at Cambridge in 1688, 4toy u 
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hach was ſoon after animadverted ypou-, called, The Schilme, Kc. H ue 
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* PECHMEJ. 


..PECHANTRE (NicoLas;Dz), a French poet, the ſo 
a ſurgeon of Toulouſe, where he was bora in 1638. He 0 of 

ſeveral Latin poems,. which were reckoned good, but a — 5 

himſelf chiefly, to the poetry of his native country. _ Having 
been three times honoured with the laurel at the academy of the 
Floral games, he aſpired to the glory of the Pariſian theatre. 
There he began his career by a tragedy called Gela, which was 
acted in 1687. His tragedy was r in conſequence of 
which, he publiſhed it with à dedication to the firſt prince of 
che blood. He wrote alſo, * Le ſacrifice d Abraham; and 
« Joſeph vendu par ſes Freres,” two ſingular ſubjects for tra- 
gedies, but acted with applauſe. He produced beſides, a tra- 
gedy called, La Mort de Neron'” concerning: which, ah an- 
ecdote is related, which nearly .coincides with one which is 
current here, as having happened to our dramatic poet Fletcher. 
He wrote uſually at public-houſes, and one day left behind him 
a paper, containing his plan for that tragedy; in which, after 
various marks and abbreviations, he had written at large, Ici 
le Roi ſera tuẽ: Here. the king is to be killed. The tavern- 
keeper, conceiving that he had found the ſeeds of a plot; gave 
information to the magiſtrate. "The poet was accordingly taken 
up; but.on; ſeeing his pa er, which he had miſſed, in = hands 
of the perſon who ha Lined him, exclaimed eagerly, “ Ah! 
there it is; the very ſcene which I had planned for tlie death of 
Nero. With this clue, his innocence. was eaſily made out, 
and he was diſcharged. Pechantre died at Paris in 1709, 
being then ſeventy-one; he had exerciſed the profeſſion of. 
Phylke for ſome time, till he quitted it for the more arduous 
talk. of cultizatine-the drama... „„ LS... 
- PECHMEJA 33 a man of letters in France, who. 
was for ſome time profeſſor of Floguancs in the royal college 
of la Fleche, was born in 1741, at Villa Franca in Rouergue. 
He was a diſintereſted ſcholar, a plain, modeſt, and virtuous man. 
His eulogium on the great Colbert, received the public appro- 
bation of the French academy in 1773. His principal — 85 
has ariſen from a poem (as he calls it) in proſe, named Tele- 
Phus, in twelve books. It was publiſhed in 8 vo, in 1784. 
and is ſaid to have been tranſlated into Engliſh. The piece is 
well written, and contains, among other things, a beautiful, 
picture of true friendſhip, of Which he hitnſelf afforded a 
noble example. Pechmeja, and M. du Breuil, an eminent 
Phyſician of the time, were the Pylades and Oreſtes of their 
age. The former had a ſevere illneſs in 1756, when his friend 

gew to his aſſiſtance, and from that time they were joſeparable, 
and had every thing in common. A perſon once enquired 'of 
Pechmeja what income he poſſe ed, have, ſaid: he, 
« 1260 livres a year.“ Some wonder being "expreſſed how He 


Ari Could 


PE CK. 98 a 
coutd fubG en, ſo, bile, «© Oh," ſaid he, the doctor has 
plenty more. The doctor died "firſt of a contagious diſorder, 
through which his ſriend attended him, and died only twenty 
a” 1. a We ſtrength of his friendſhip. "He died 

N end of April, 1785, at the age of only 44. 
PECK. (Fra 295 born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, May 

4, 1692; was edugated. at Cambridge, where he took the degrees 

G f B. and M. A. I he firſt work | diſcovered of his Writ-. | 

is a ef enti ad, 4% Sighs on phe drach, of queen Anne; 

— — about the time of her death, in 1714. 3 pier 
ears 3 he printed « TO; NOS ATlON; or an 
e on the a #90, A Ly: to the Creator of the 

World; written Ie s. Wards. of the Sacred Text, as 

= Anempt to 3 Beauty and Sublimity of the Holy 

enz "ny ln 1727, being then curate of King's 

City i Nonhamptonſh ire, he offered to the, world Propoſals 

printing the — and Antiquities of his native town, 

* he produced in 1727, in folio, under the title of 

« Academia tertia Anglicana; or The: Antiquarian Annals 

of Stamford. in R Rutland, and Northamptonſhires ;- 

containing. 8832 7.0 the . » Monaſteries, Gilds, 

Churches, . itals, and ools there, &c. in- 

ſcribed to John duke. of Rutland [ [5}. This publication was 

haſtened by An Sha on the ani and preſent State of- 
dener 1926, b y Francis Fazgravey who, in the pre- 
face to his pamphlet, mentions. a difference which had ariſen 
between him 4 Mr. Peck, becauſe n foreſtalled 
that intended by the latter. Mr. Peck is alſo therein very 
treated, on account of a ſmall work he had fatmerly 
printed, entitled, © The Hiſtory of the Stamford Bull-runs; 
He had before this time obtained the, rectory f 

G deby, near Melton, in Leiceſterſhire, the only preferment. 

he ever enjoyed. In 1729, he printed a ſingle ſheet, contain- 

8 es concerning the Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities 
oY, Leiceſterſhire and Rutland,” which were arte ns 

printed in 1740; but though the progreſs he. had made in 9 — z 

work was very conſiderable; it never made its appearance; and | = 

as much as he had executed of it, is ſuppoſed to haye been, 
with other materials for. the. hiſtory of t N counties, in the 
hands of the late fir. Thomas nal dert. In 173846 he 
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Mr. Peck obſerves, is derived ſwm . Do- 
minus de Manerijs;"* no leſs than twenty», 
four manors belonging to the duke 2 i 

w be ſeen from Belvoir Caſtle ; WI 8 
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95 A PECK. L 


dliſhed the firſt volume of << Deſiderata Curioſa; or, A Cel. 
ection of divers ſcarce and curious "oy relatin chiefly — 
Matters of Engliſh Hiſtory; conſiſting of choice Trafts, 
moirs, Letters, Wills, Epitaphs, Pg, Tranſeribed, many of 
them, from the originals themſelves, and the reſt from divers 


ancient MS. Copies, or the MS. Collations of ſundry 
Antiquaries, and other eminent Perſons, 
: The whole, as nearly 
der of Time, and illuſtrated wi 


reſent Age 


Additional Diſcourſes, and a C 
was dedicated to lord 


illiam 


famous 
pt ge 
as ge to 
al Notes Contents, 
lete 22 Thie volume 
ners; and was . — 


a ſecond volume, dedicated to Dr. . — 


m 1735, 
vides bf Lincoln Bok 


the late Mr. Thomas Evans 
Peck printed, in a 4to 


Catal 


g grown ſcarce and hi 
both were reprinted is the — volume, 4to, 


by ſubſcr lod; = 


(0), in 1799. In 1735, Mr. 

pamphlet, A 

all the Diſcourſes written both for and aga 
me of King James the Second; — 5 — in t 

Account of Four hundred and Fift 
a great Number of them not 8 

$; with References after each 


of 
„ In 42 
» whole an 
--w4 


ete'Ca 


inſt Pop 


fty-ſeven — and 
the three 
itle, for the — 


ſpeedy finding a further Account of the faid Diſcourſes and 


their Authors in ſunt 
the Writers on each Side. 


Writers, and an Alphabetical Liſt of 
In 1739, 


he was the editor of 


Nineteen Letters of the truly reverend and learned" Henry 


Hammond, D. D. (Author of 


Teſtament, &c.) written to' Mr. 


Nathaniel An 


the 


nnotatians on the New 
eter Stainnough and Dr. 


„many of them on curious Subjects, &e.” 


Theſe were printed from the originals, communicated by Mr. 
Robert Marſden, archdeacon of of ous and Mr. John 


Worthington. The next 
in 4to, one of them entitled 


for the preſa, in Mr. Peck'v ovii veit bank? 
under the title of Monafticus Angli- 
— 4 Supplementis novis adauctum: 
quo comprehenditur Arboris Præmonſtra- 
Ramus Anglicanus, per omnia tri- 
& unum Anglia Wallizque ejuſdem poſi 


Cartis ali: 
& authenticis, ad 

inentibue, & haQtcnus ineditis, five 

rfectè & mendosè perquam editis ab- 
unde illuſtratus. Cujus pars I. Generalia; 
U. Speclalia; III. Canobli Croxtonienſis 
Librum de Domeſduy continet; omnia La- 
Gallica;' Anglica, ad eorum Exem- 
'Nteratim expreſſa. Opera & Studio 
F. P. . M. EÆre inciſa adduntur aliqudt 
Iaſfignia,- Sigilla, Monumenta, & /Edifi- 
Nr Theſe volumes were, 


* 2 


3 


IT Cenobia; e Chronieis, Regiſtris, _ | 
ſque A antiquis MSS.- - 
ipſa Monaſteria olim 


produced two volumes 
4e Memoir of the Life and 


on che of I ſented to 
the Briti h of May, 779, pe Thomas 
Cave, after the death of his father, who; 
twenty years before had it in contempla- 


„ on that excellent re- 


They are a moſt valuable and 
— oft edi le collection. If the gen- 
emen at _ 1 33 ſome years 
of ;the Premon- 
iratenſes,” Ir of them, they would 
doubtleſs conſult and inſert Awe, having 
made great 8 after them many years 
ago; It is hope fore induſtrious anti- 
quary will get er to. ae 
e Ad e ene As, 
uni 5 

obo this ſheet was priotings 
784 rn . CO e 


gs; 5 


Ae Oliver Oromwetl;! as'delivered-it three Panegyries 
of Mm written in Latin; the firſt vas fu b Don Juan Re- 


Ambaſſudor ; the ſecond,” as affirmed by a 'cortalh Jeſuit, 
Lord Anibaſſador's Chaplain ; pee both, it is thought, competed 


of Cromwell. 1. e Deſiderata Curxiola, 


Grantham, l 


ww a 1 . Wwe, 1. Wo Eg A 


ECK. e 


deriguet de Saa Meneſes, Conde de Penguiae, the Portu 


. 


dy Mr. John' Milton (Latin Secretary to Cromwell), as was the 


third: with an Engliſh Verſion of each. The whole illuſtrated 
with a 


ax 25 Hiſterical Preface; man ſimilar Paſſages from the 
Paradiſe 

Notes from the beſt Hiſtorians!" To all which is added, a Col- 
lection of divers eurious Hiſtorical Pieces relatin — . — 
and a great Number of other remarkable Pe er the 
Manner of Deſiderata Curioſa, Vol. I. and II. Th other 


% New Memoirs of the Eife and Poetical * Mr. 


John Mitten; with,” firſt, An Eraminatiom of? Milton's St) lo; 
and ſecondly; Explatiatory and Critical Notes on divers 
ſages in Mon and Shakeſpeare, by the Editor, Thi ry 
Baptiſtes; 4 ſacred! Dramatic Poem in Defenoce-of Liberty, 
written in Latin by Mr. 'Geort 'Buchanianz: eratſlated Into 
Engliſh by Mr. fle Be Milton, and firſt 8 man 
Or the Hbuſe 1 Commons. — 2 


or Archbiſho op Laud and Cardinal Wolſey adj x Viſion. 


dy Minton. Fifthly, The Le. 1 Sir — fiche 'Throck- 


mononf kent Chief Puter England, who died of Poiſon, 


Anne 1570, an Hiſtorieal Poem; by his Nepflew Str Thomas 
Throckmorton, Knt.”” Sixth, /Herdd the Great} by d Editor. 
Seventh; The Refurrection, a Poem, in Initation;sf Milton, 
dy ra Friend. And eighth, A Diſcourſe on ite Ko OA 
the e by Milton; with Prefaces, and Notes.“ 

were the laſt publications Which be gave the world! When 
theſe a peared os had in contemplation no leſs than ine dlf. 


ferent w kf x}; but whether he! ad not met with Fong 


8 [x]; PE 8 ee! 2 pu home 
olumes whoſe 1publigation he i er 200 * 
may be ſtill eri Fra. x of them 2 0 of” Ehriſt- . 
not un —5 wblie attention the Fraps ry Aches hr. yr bog 
following, lit of them lis + row frog bg: toc Wigs a Der 
adverts at the zot the Me, Hp n.“ 8 icon A gl 
aal 
vol. iii . ue Auünals of Stamford yt cm TIN part vf the work: 


contiquedꝭ vols: 0 53 The Hi tov ere in-the Br 
and Antiqui 1 J. and e e Ve 5 _ 4 he = 


ation 
Natutil MINory aa of — * thay 2 — Abs an Appen 
* *. 17 Natural . 8 0 I 

ntiqui ties eſterſture.” 5 44. pies 
* Mr., Nicholas, Ferrar, N ken 76 85 fters * pers, 11 
Gidding, in th&Evunty* of Kasche, l 71696, and 1660 (none © 


vr . 


Gent. commonly called the Proteſtant St. ever yet beds The whole communi- 
Nicholas, and the pious Mr. Sesrge Here ssted bf William Cowper, Eſq; Clerk of 
bert's Spiritual Brother, done from original the Par — 

MSS.”” 7. The Lives of William Bur- 


Vor. XII. H | ment 


oft, and other Works of Mr. John Milton, and | 


* 
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— 


ment for thoſe which, he had already produeed, or whether, he 


was rendered incapable of executing them by reaſon of his 


declining health, is uncertain; none of them, however, ever 
were made public. He concluded a laborious, and it may be 
affirmed, N h * devoted to ee purluits, 
Aug. 13, 1743, at the age of ſixty-one years. There is a'por- 
— „ Fl refixed to the — . 
Curioſa, inſcribed, © Francis Peck, A. M. matus Stanfordiz, 
. . bs te}. Uber 
.'- PECQUET (jour), a learned phyſician, and à native of 
Dieppe, a. conſiderable author of the {ſeventeenth century; has 
rendered his name famous by his diſcovery. of the receptacle of 
the chyle; with which, however, ſome-alledge that Bartholo- 
mæus Euſtachius was acquainted before him. But the world is 
. obliged to Pecquet for ſhewing, beyond all contradiction, chat 
the laQeal veſſels convey the chyle to this receptacle; and for 
proving, that it is thence carried, by particular veſſels, t 
the thorax, almoſt as high as the left : ſhoulder, and there 
thrown into the left ſubclavian vein, and ſo directly carried to 
che heart. In 1654, he publiſhed his new diſcovexies in ana- 
tomy in 4to; and, in 1661, his book, “De Thoracis Lacteis, 
at Amſterdam. He died at Paris, in Feb. 1674. N W. | 4x; 
PEELE (Gzoxce), M. A. br: This poet, who flouriſhed 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was a native of Devonſhire, 
from whence being ſent to Broadgate's Hall; he was ſome time 
afterwards made à ſtudent of Chriſt-church- college, Oxford, 
about 1573, where, after going through all the ſeveral forms 
of logic and philoſophy, and taking all the neceſlary; ſteps, be 
was admitted to his maſter of arts degree in 1579. After this 
it appears that he removed to;, London, where 0 became the 
22 and had the ordering of the ts: He lived on 
the Bank- ſide overagainſt Black- friars, EIT the.eſti- 
_ matiorf in his poetical oy which he had acquired at the 
2 - which ſeems to have been of no inconſiderable 
rank. He was a good paſtoral poet; and Wood informs us, 
that his plays were not only often acted with great applauſe in his 
life time, but did alſo endure reading, with due commendation, 
many years after his death. He ſpeaks of him, however, as a 
more voluminous writer in that way than he appears to have 
been, mentioning his dramatic pieces by the diſtinction of tra- 
geddes and comedies, and has given us a liſt of thoſe which he 
ſays he had ſeen; but in this he muſt have made ſome miſtake, 
K. has diyided the ſeveral incidents in one of them, namely, 


„Edward I.“ in ſuch manner as to make the Life of 


ellin, and the © Sinking of queen Eleanor, two de- 


® - 
LEE: 


* 
2 
4 
* 
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1 WY ſeparate pieces. of themſelves; the error of which 
will be ſeen in ** peruſal of the whole: title of this play. He, 
moreqyers tells us, that the laſt· mentioned iece, 
with a ballad on the ſame ſubject, was, in his time, uſually 
ſold by the I ballad-mongers. The real titles of the 
» s written by this author, of which five only are ee 
„are, 1. The Arraigument of Paris, 1584, 4to. 2. 
bc Award the Firſt, 15932,” 4to. 3. Kin ng avid and Fair 
Bethſabe, 1599, 410. 4. . The Turkiſh Mahomet and Hyren 
the Fair Greek,” * The Old Wives Tale,” A ure 410) 


7 e ang, Winflanley, miſguided by 1 c _ 


have alſo attributed. to him another tragedy, call © Alphon- 
ſus, Emperor of Germany.“ But this, gbaine; 7 — us, 
was written by Chapman, he, himſelf an the play in his 
poſſeſſion, with that author's name to it. About 1593; Peele 
ſeems to have been taken into the patronage of the earl of 
Northumberland, to whom he dedicated in that year The 
nene of the Garter, a Poem gratulatorie, t 3 F irſtling; 
con ſecrated to his noble name, He was almoſt as famous 
or his tricks and merry pranks as Scoggan, Skelton, or 
Dick Tarleton; and as there are books of theirs in = ſo 
there is one of. 'his called, < Merrie conceited Jeſts of Ge 
Peele, Gent. ometime Student i in Oxford; wherein is —— 
we! courſe. of his 1 how he lived, &c. 1627,” uy" - Theſe 
e „8 called, might with more propriet termed 
ry tric prog 0 ſharper. ight le died before the — 1598. 
Meres, 0 his Wire Treaſury, 5. 285, ays, * As Anacreon 
died by.the pot, ſo George Peele by the pax.” Oldys ſays, he 
left behi ad im a.wife and a daughter. He ſeems to-have been 
a perſon of a very irregular life; and Mr. Steevens, with great 
robability, ſuppoſes, t at the character of George Pieboard, in 
he Puritan, was deſigned as a repreſentative of George Peele, 
See a note on that comedy, as. publiſhed by Mr. Malene. 
PEIRESC (Nicor As Cravpe Fara), an illuſtrious genius 
who adorned France, was deſcen ded from an ancient and noble 
family, ſeated originally at Piſa in Italy, and born in 1 80. 
At ten years of age, he wo 2 bot Avignon, where he 
five years in completi a uſes. in the Jeſuits col- 
lege: he was remov to ang in * 595, and entered upon the 


ſtudy jof 2 In the mean time, he attended the 


2 . ., riding, and handling arms; in all which 
e ſons. regularly, but that. was all: for = 
dag done only to pleaſe an uncle, whoſe he was to be, 


he never pra6 fel Tilt hong Fe Yeovil th 
el era vB ge g. 
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was not employed on literature, It was this period 
that his father being preſented with a medal of the emperof 
Arcadius, which was found at wow. wn9:ah# Peireſe 00 
have it: and, 3 with deeyp ering the charatters 
the exergue, and readin nts emperor's name, in that trays 
ſport of Joy he carried the medal to his uncle; Who for his 
encouragement gave him two more; together with ſome books 
upon. that fubjet.. This is the epoch of his application to 
ities, for which he bectme afterwards ſo s. In 

_ he was ſent to finiſh his eourſe of philoſophy under the 
Jeſuits at Tournon. At the ſame time taking a fancy to the 
mathematics; he learned —.— N hy, as we * 
— in the ſtudy of hiſtory nothin 

tion to antiquity, in Whic — — much a Tag 

Paris Roger, one of the prafeſſors, and a' (kilful medii, 
nor did he omit the ſtudy of belles lettres in general; wherein 
he was in a manner the maſter and inſtructor of à brother who 
was with him. But, to do all this, he was obliged to ſit u 
late at nights: ſo much labour and attention, as he was natu- 
rally of a tender conſtitution, increaſed the weakneſs of his 
Komach, formerly contratted, and for which he had uſed a kind 
of digeſtive powder. Being recalled by his uncle in 1597, he 
returned to Aix, and there entered upon the ſtudy of the law; 
which he profecuted, however, ſo as'to find leiſure to viſit and 
converſe. frequently with A. R. Bagarr, a moſt ſkilful anti- 
quary, who was afterwards made maſter of che jewels and 
rarities to Henry IV. 

The following year he — again to Alten, to carry on 
His, courſe of law under a private "maſter, whoſe name was 
Peter David; Who, being well killed-likewHe'in anti quities, 
was pleaſed to ſee Peirefe join this ſtudy to that of 255 law. 

But Ghibertus of N of Naples, auditor to cardinal'Aquaviva, fed his 
curioſity the moſt; in 'ſhewing him ſome rarities which never 
had been {cer before. Ghibertis- alſo lent him Soltzius's 
4 Treatiſe upon Coins, and adviſed him to go into ſraly; 
— Rome, Where he Would meet with cri 5 
enough to ſatisfy his moſt ardent wi 1 Accbrdingly, 
uncle having” procured a prope goveror, "he arg hi ner 
{er out upon that tur, th wor and paſſhg' through 
4 Bologna, ande Tenn whe he ain yell a few 

i Vente, de fixed) METAL at Padre e to 
bus 19-5704 his courſe of law.” But once 4 kites; 
Venice, to get caſfr for bills of exchanve; he 61 0 


ics of making an acquaintance with the tnd ae 
— 26'S pi, Not, e "a fight 


of every thin curious, in that f9 ous ci others 
he was attitol8Fy cen oy LY 8. Edt in, ear 5 of 
⁊ C 


St. 


2 
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St. Mark, who poſſeſſed a curious cabinet of medals, and 
other antiquities, without knowing the value of them; this, 
however, Was fully ſhe wn: to him by Peireſc, who likewiſe 
explained the Greek inſeriptions upon his medals, and the 
monumental ſtones. After a year's ſtay at Padua, he ſet out 
for Rome, and arrived there in Oct. 1600, in order to be in 
time for ſeeing the jubilee: to celebrate which, the Porta Sancta 
would be opened in the beginning of the next year. He paſſed 


ſix months in that city, viewing the numberleſs curioſities there; 


and after Eaſter, going to Naples with the ſame deſign, returi 
to Padua about June the ſame year. He now reſumed his ſtudy of 
the lay; and, at the ſame time, applied himſelf to all ſuch lan- 
guages as might be of uſe in decyphering the inſcriptions upon 
—— &c. Accordingly, he learned ſo much of Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Syria, and Arabic, as was ſuſficient for interpret- 
ing the inſcriptions upon ſhekels, &c. in which he made uſe 
of Rabbi-Folomon, who was then at Padua: hut he ſtudied 
the Greek language with more care and exactneſs, as he did 
alſo the mathematics; for he was from this time much beloved 
by Galilzo, with whom he firſt became acquainted at the houſe 
of Pinellus at Rome; and whom he greatly admired for the 
engine he invented to drain off the water which then infeſted 
the city. At the ſame time, he did not omit to carry his re- 
ſearches into aſtronomy and natural philoſophy; and was pre- 
ſent, when Fabricius of Aquapendente, out of a parcel of eggs 
upon which a hen was fitting, took one every day, to obſerve 
the gradual formation of the chick from firſt to laſt, From 
this time it was generally acknowleꝗged, that he had taken the 
helm of learning into his hand, and begun to guide the com- 
monwealth o letters. I "trop NI | it R $ ; ** 50 5 | + 2 
HFlavipg now ſpent almoſt three years in Italy, he began to 
repare for his departure; and, in the end of 1602, having 
— once more at Rome to take leave of his friends there, 
eee the raxities, gems, &c, and, putting them into 
the rbad to Marſeilles, left Padua: and croſſing the Alps to 
Geneva, went to Lyons; where receiving money, he made à 
handſome preſent. to his gobernor, Who took the route of Paris. 
From Lyons he went to Montpellier, to qu nw himſelf in 
the law under Julius „FParius und, arriving there in July, he 
put himſelf and his brother to board with that profeſſor. From 
Montpellier he diſpatched more rarities to his uncle, who ſend- 
ing for, him hon, he/arrivedat Aix in November: but, bring. 
ws — yes Ja _ e urs LN $43 to 
ontpellier in a few days. Ele waited upon Parius back again, 
ue pred he 8 Ne urkuin ae dies. till 22 
of e ee he returned to Aix,” at the earneſt requeſt of 
his uncle, who, having . to him his ſenatorial dignity, 


had, 


. 
* 


. 
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had, ever ſince the beginning of the year, laboured to get the 
' king's patent. The degree of doctor of law was a neceſſaryß 
qualification for that dignity. 'Peireſc, therefore, having kept 
the uſual exerciſe, took that degree Jan. 18, 1604; on which 
occaſion he made a moſt learned ſpeech, upon the origin and 
and antiquity of the doctoral ornaments. © The ſolemnity was 
hardly finiſhed, when the patent aforeſaid was to be preſented 
to the ſenate, leſt a year's time ſhould be loſt.” 'It was therefore 
iven in, arid ordered to be recorded: yet Peireſc procured 
ve not to be "preſently admitted, and entered into the liſt of 
ſenators. The bent of his inclination was not fo much to 
buſineſs, as to the more delightful Muſes ; to advance arts and 
ſciences, and to aſſiſt all the promoters of learning. For this 
purpoſe,” he reſolved to lead a ſingle life; ſo that when his 
tather had concluded à match for him with a reſpectable lady, 
he prevailed to be excuſed. N ak | 
In 1605; he accompanied G. Varius, firſt preſident of the 
fenate at Aix, who was very fond of him, to Paris ; whence, 
having viſited evefy thing curious, he croſſed the water, in 
compatiy with the French king's ambaſſador, in' 1606, to Eng- 
land. Here he was very graciouſly received by king James; and 
having ſeen Oxford, and viſited Camden, ſir Robert Cotton, 
ſir Henry Saville, and other learned men, he paſſed over to 
Holland; and after viſiting the ſeveral towns and univerſities, 
with the literati in each, he went through Antwerp to Bruſſels, 
and thence back to Paris, to ſee the ceremony of the dauphin's 
baptiſm; which being ſolemnized Aug. the 24th, he returned 
home in Sept. 1606, being expected Toe the ordering of the 
fair w HO; K. ers 
Soon after this, he made a purchaſe of the barony of Rians, 
which he completed in 1607; and in the ſame year, at the 
ſolicitation of his uncle, having approved himſelf before that 
aſſembly, he was received a ſenator on the iſt of July. In 
Jan. 1608, he loſt his uncle; and, the following year, falling 
himſelf into a dangerous fever, recovered by eating muſk- 
melons before ſupper, for which he had conceived a longingſA]: 
In 1616, he attended Varius to Paris; where, in 1618, he 
procured a faithful copy, and publiſhed a ſecond edition of 
% The Acts of the Monaſtery of Maren in Switzerland.“ This 
was in defence of the royal line of France 1 Theodorie 
| Dieſpordivs, who had attempted to prove the title of the Auſtrian 
family to the French-crown by right of ſueceſſion ; and, upon 
N 
bread ; and to drink a' glaſs of pure wine to maſter Bine. He experienced, that 
* them. He continued this method in the muſſc-melom ſraſom he was never 


is life afterwards; and ſo fond © troubled with the gravel... 14 
of eme that, though. he could abſtain | ne. N 


7 


this, 


* 


LW 


this, he was notninated the ſame year, 'by 
| 


erciſe the office of a ſecular or lay ig notwithſtanding . 
the perſon of a church- 


a reſcript from the pope, to licenſe him to be 1 at 
igher au- 


he 
buried his father, who had been long afffiQed Th" the gout. 
He was much grieved with the loſs of 1 75 v1gerit parent, 
who had never denied him any thing. ie fe "hg prevailed: 
with the archbiſhop of Aix, to eſtabliſh à poſt thente'ts Lyons, 


and ſo to Paris and all Europe; by which” the correſpondence,” 
that he conſtantly held with the literati every where,” was much 
facilitated. In 1629, he began to be much tormented with 
the ſtrangury and hæmorrhoĩdes; and, in 1637; having completed 
the marriage of his nephew Claudius with Margaret Alreſia, a 
noble lady of the county of Avignon, he beſtowed * him 
the barony of Rians, together With a grant of his ſenatorial 
dignity, only reſerving the function to himſelf for three years. 
But the parliament not waiting his ſurrendry of it, he reſented 
that affront ſo heinouſly, that he 0 in 1635, letters- 
patent from the king, to be reſtored, and to exerciſe the office 
for five years longer, which happened to be till his death: for 
being ſeized in — 1637, with a fever that brought on a 
ſtoppage of urine, this put an end to his life on the 24th of 
that month, in his 57th year. % 
A very honourable funeral was provided for him by his 
nephew Claudius, in the abſence of his brother, who was then 
at Paris; but who, returning ſhortly to Provence, haſtened 
to perform the funeral rites, and to be preſent at the ob- 
ſquies- He alſo procured a block of marble from Genoa, 
from which a monument was made and erected to his memory, 
with an epitaph by Rigaltius. As he had been choſen in his 


; lifetime a member of the academy of the Humoriſti at Rome, 
; his ogium was pronounced by John James Bouchier, of that 
| | 7 + learned 


> , * 


7 


ed ſony, eee cardinal, Barberini; his 
n tonſus, 28 Bentivoglio, and ſeveral other 1 


1 and. 4 2 multitude of celebrated and learned men, 
th e hall was ſcarce. able to contain them. Many copies of 
ver. es, in Italian, Latin, and reek, were recited; which 
were afterwards printed together, with : a collection of funeral 
0 egies in forty languages, under the title of Pangloſſia. 
Mn was, in his perſon, of a middle ſixe, and of a thin habit; 
rehead. large, and his eyes grey; a little hawk-noſed, his 
ks tempered with red; the hair of his head yellow, as 
alſo his beard, which he ved, to wear long; his whole coun- 
tenance bearing 9 marks of uncommon e and affa- 
bility. In bis et he affected cleanlineſs, and in all things 
about hi 3: put. nothing, luperfluous or coſtly. His clothes 
were ſuita Ie to his dignity. Ninh he never wore ſilk. In like 
manner, the reſt of fins ouſe was adorned — * to his 
condition, and very well furniſhed; but he. neglected his own. 
chamber. Inſtead, of tapeſtry, there hung the pictures of his 
cet friends and of. famous men, beſides innumerable bundles 
tranſcripts, notes, collections from books, 

ef e like papers. His bed was exceeding plain, 
oh his GE y loaded and covered with papers, books, 
ler BL other things ;;:28 alſo all the ſeats round about, and 
e Hart of thi & floor. ; Theſe were fo many evidences 
9 t gf his mad in reſpect to which, the writer of 
BY eul vlogiu 0 paxes him to the Roman Atticus; and Bayle, 
nſidering 1 50 n and general aſſiſtance to 

41 the aer 17 89 Ek made a fortunate hit, when he called 
him the ene FO of.the literary, republic.“ His works 
were chiefly thels Meri projigcie Galliz Narbonenſis.“ 
2. 4 Nobilium ene familiarum Origines, et ſe- 
paratim a ricia, Bus! ommentarii rerum omnium memo- 
ria dignarum ſua Ktale e 4. Liber de ludicris 
naturæ operibus,” 5½ 8 & aſtronomica varia. 
6. Obſervationes mathematica,” 7. Epiſtolæ ad S. P. 
Urbanum VIII. cardi nales x Bing &c. wt 8. 8 3 


antiqui Græci et Latini de pondetibus et menſuris,” 9. Elo. 
gia et LA . Inſcriptiones antiquæ - nove. 

11.“ Genealogia gg Auſtriacz,” 12. C s li- 
brorum biblioth. eg. 1 13. Poemata varia.” 14. Nummi 


Gallici, Saxonici, ritanaici, &c.”,, 15. Lingus orienaples 
Hebræa, Samaritana, Arabica, Egyptiaca, e et Indices. lidrorum 
harum linguarum.“ 16. Obſęrvationes in varios auctores. It is 
remarkable, that, though. Peireſc .bought more hooks than any 
man of his time, yet the collection which he left was not largę. 
8 Iaſon . wel as falt as he re. he —— 
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nually making preſents; of them to learned men to whom he 
knew they wonld be uſe ful. „ pond #1 
ELAGIUS (the Hereſiarch), was born in Great Britain in 
the 4th. century, and is ſaid. to have been abbot of the monaſ- 
tery of Bangor. His real name is ſaid to be N which 
ſignifying in the Celtic languages ſea-born, from Aar, ſea, and 
gan born, was tranſlated into Teams, in Latin Pelagius. 
However that be, it is certain he was a monk; and, though 
probably a layman, yet diſtinguiſhed among his brethren both 
by piety and — But, in the proſecution of his ſtudies, 
falling into errors, he went to Rome, and began to teach his 
doctrines in that city about 400. He pretended, that man is 
able to work out his ſalvation by the natural force of free-will, 
without the aſſiſtance of grace; that by theſe natural powers he 
may even ſo attain to a ſtate of perfection, as not to be ſubjedt 
either to paſſion or ſin; that grace is given in proportion to 
our meriting it; and, laſtly, that there is no uch thing as 
original ſin. Under the influence of theſe principles, his 
morals were irreproachable. He therefore gained a great crowd 
of followers; ny the heraly (pread.ife 5 that it became 
neceſſary for him to quit Rome; as he did in 409, going to 
— . by. Celeſtius, his 1 ente and 
fellow -labourer, and, as is ſaid, his countryman. They con- 
tinued in Sicily, till the report of à conference, held at Car- 
thage between the Orthodox and the Donatiſts, induced them to 
go to Africa: but Pelagius did not ſtay long there; and, after 
his departure, Celeſtius being aceuſed of e origi- 
nal ſin by Paulinus, was condemned by a council held at Car- 
thage in 412, under Aurelius, primate of Africa. pon this, 
he repaired to his friend Pelagius, who had rigs to Paleſtine. 
Here they were well received by John biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
the enemy of St. Jerom, and well looked on by the better ſort of 
people. Count Marcellinus, being deſirous to know in what 
their doctrine, which was much talked. of, conſiſted, applied 
to St. Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo, for information; and Pela- 
gius, fearing to engage with ſo formidable an antagoniſt, wrote 
the biſhop à letter full of proteſtations of the purity of his 
ſaith,” accompanied with a profuſion, of compliments, to which 
St. Auguſtin replied in terms of general civility z and things 
remained for a while in this ſtate. It was probably about 414, 
that Pelagius reſolved to -underiake his treatiſe of the natural 
ſtrength of man, in ſupport of his doctrine of free-will ; which 
he expreſſed in ſuch terms, as gave him room to ſhelter himſelf 
under the authority of St. Auſtin and St. Jerome. But this 
n — de 2 than 2 former refuted it 
in Dialogues, whilit..1 tter zeaped lumes upon volumes nes 
againſt the new- born hereſy ; the principal of meh, os. his. 
© Woes | | ous 
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famous tract, De natura et gratia. In the mean time, it fared 
much better in 3 3, _— 2 — — * held at Dioſ- 
is in 415, conſiſting of fourteen biſhops, Pelagius appeared 
oh mas and wire hf his Ax, ſuch a ae that 
he was abſolved by them, in theſe words: Since we are ſatiſ- 
fred with the declarations of the monk Pelagius, here preſent, 
who acknowledges the holy doctrine, and condemns whatſoever 
is contrary to the faith of the church, we declare that he is in 
the communion of the catholic church.” Theodore of Mop- 
ſueſta was one of Pelagius's moſt powerful friends in the eaſt. 
He was a man of profound erudition and great reputation; 
and though he wrote zealouſly againſt all herefies, yet he fell 
into that of Pelagius, as alſo of Neſtorivs. s. 
On the other hand, the African biſhops held a council, 
according to cuſtom, in 4t6, at Carthage, at which Aurelius, 
bifhop of that city, preſided ; where the lettefs of Heros and 
Lazarus, two French biſhops, then in Paleſtine, were read, 
and likewiſe the acts of the council of Carthage, by which 
Celeſtius had been condemned about five years before. After 
the reading of them, the biſhops of this council were of opinion, 
that Pelagins and Celeſtius onght to be anathematized, if they did 
not very plainly anathematize their errors; that, the ſentence 
againſt them, being aan reclaim thoſe, at leaſt, whom 
they had deceived, if they ſhould: prove incorrigible themſelves. 
The council thought fit to communicate their judgement to the 
ope Innocent I. in order to join the authority of the ſee of 
ome to their own.” They accordingly wrote to him a ſynod- 
ical. epiſtle, to which they annexed the letters of Heros and 
Lazarus, and the acts of. this laſt council, which contained 
thoſe of the year 412. In theſe letters, the biſhops, prompted 
by St. Auſtin, refute in a ſummary way the chief errors im- 
— — to Pelagius, and conchude thus: Though Pelagius and 
>eleſtius difown this doctrine, and the writings produced againſt 
them, without its being poſſible to convict them of falſehood ; 
nevertheleſs, 'we muſt anathematize in general whoever teach- 
eth, that human nature is capable of avoiding fin, and of ful- 
filling the commands of God; as he ſhews himſelf an enemy 
to his grace, which ſo evidently appears by the prayers of the 
ſaints.“ About the ſame time a'councy was held at Milevum, 
compoſed of ſixty- one woke who, after the example of that 
of Cinkaſs, wrote to pope Innocent, deſiring him to condemn 
this hereſy, which took away the benefit of prayer from adults, 
and baptiſm from infants. Beſides theſe two {/nedical letters, 
another was written by St. Auguſtin, in the nameof himſelf and 
four more biſhops 3 wherein he explained the whole matter 
more at large, and deſired the pope to order Pelagius to Rome, 
to examine him more minutely, and know what kind of grace 
FOTO | it 
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it was'thathe ack now, ledged; or elle to treat with lime on bs 
ſubjeCt'by letters, to the end that, it he acknow] 
which the church [teacheth, he might be abſo Ted without 


N 
Jetters were diebe dy dune t in 449; wierd 
he joins his ſuffrage with theirs, and anathematizes all who ſay, 
that the graee of God is not neceſſary to works; and 
judges them bawde of the communion of the church, and 
directs them 10 be cut off from it as rotten members. In 
anſwer to the five African biſhops, who had written to him on 
his being ſuſpected of favouring Pelagianiſm, he ſays, © He 
can net nor ag that there are Pelagians in Rome; 
becauſe, if there are oy hey take care to conceal themſelves, 
and are not diſcovered in ſo great a multitude of people.” He 
adds, ſpeaking of Pelagius, We cannot believe he has been 
juſti | notwidiſtanding that ſome laymen have brought 'to 
us acts, by whieh hie pretends to have been abſolved. But we 
doubt the authenticity of theſe acts, becauſe they have not been 
ſent us by the council, and we have not received any letters 
from thoſe who aſſiſted at it. For if Pelagius could have relied 
on his juſtification, he'would not have failed to have obliged 
his judges to acquaint us with it; and even in theſe acts he 
tas ot" 1 — ſtified ed. himſelf clearly, but has only ſought to evade 
matters. We can neither approve nor blame this 
— wi If Pelagius pretends he has nothing to fear, it is 
not our buſineſs to ſend for him, but rather his to mike; haſte 
to come and get himſelf abſolved. For if he ſtill continues to 
entertain the ſentiments, whatever letters he may receive, 
he will never ventuts to expoſe himſelf to our ſentence. If he 
is to be ſummoned, that ought rather to be done by thoſe who 
are neareſt to him. We have peruſed the book faid to be 
written by him, which you ſent us. We have found therein 
many * a inſt the 5 of God, many blaſphemies, 
nothing that leaſed us, and any thing but "what diſ- 
pleaſed us, nd ought to be —— by all the world. 
Celeſtius, upon his condemnation at Carthage in 419, hat 
indeed appealed to this pope ; but, inſtead of purſuing 
appeal, he retired into P eſtine. Pelagius, however, — 121 
more cunning, did not deſpair of bringing Rome over to his 
intereſt, by flattering the biſhop of that city. The moment he 
learnt 'that Ne d likely to go againſt him in the weſt, he 
drew up a con of faith, and ſent it to pope Innocent 
with a which is now laſts Innocent was dead; and 
Zofitniis had ſucceeded him, when this apology of Pelagins' was 
drought to Rome. On the firſt notice of this change, Celeſtius, 
who had been driven from Conſtantinople, haſtened to the 
welt; in hopes of ſecuring the new pope's favour, by * 
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him his judge. He was not deceived: for Toſimus, takin 
this opportunity of drawing to his ſee appeals of — — 
elſewhere, readily admitted Felder juſtifychimſelf at Rn. 
He aſſembled his clergy in St. Clement's church, where Cele- 
ſtius preſented him a confeſſion of faith; in which, having 
ne through all the articles of the; Creed, Fromm the Trinity to 
Te reſurrection of the dead, he ſaid, If any Yiſpute has ariſen 
on. queſtions that do not concern-the faith, I havs not pretended 
to decide them, as the author of new docttine; but offer to 
your examination, what I have from the ſquyce. of the prophets 
and apoſtles; to the end, that, if I have miſtaken through igno- 
rance, your judgement may correct and ſet qe richt. On the 
ſubject of original ſin, he continued, We acknowledge that 
children ought to be baptized for the remiſſion of ſins, agree - 
ably to the rule of the univerſal church, and the authority ot 
the goſpel ; becauſe the Lord hath declared, that the kingdom 
of heaven can be given to thoſe only Who have been baptiaed. 
But we do not pretend thence to eſtabliſh che tranſmiſſion of 
ſin from parents to their children: that opinion is widely dit; 
ferent from the catholic, docrines,-; For fn is not born with 
man; it is man who commits it after he is horn; it does not 
oceed from nature, but from will. We therefore acknoy 
_ the firſt, in order not to admit of fevera}-baptiſms.;- = 
take this precaution, that, we. may. not derogate from the 1 
tor.” Celeſtius having confirmed by word-of-mouth, and ſeve+ 
ral repeated declarations, hat was contained in, this writing, 

the pope aſked him, whether he condemned all the errors th 
had been publiſhed under-his name. eee that 
of 'pope 


he did condemn them in conſormity with the ſentence | 
Innocent, and promiſed to condemn. whatever, ſhould be con- 
demned by the holy ſee. Hereupen,, Zolinus did-not,hefitate 
to condemn Heros and Lazarus, who had taken upon them to 
de the chief proſecutors of the Pelagian doctrine. He depoſed 
em from the epiſcopal office, and excommunieated them; 
after which he wrote to Aurelius, and the other biſhops of 
Africa, acquainting them with what he had done, and at the 
ſame time ending them the acts of his ſynod. He complained 
of their having given credit too haſtily to Heros and Lazarps's 
letters. We have found,” ſays he, “ that their ordinations 
were irregular; and no accuſation ought to have: been; received 
from them againſt an abſent perſon, who being now preſent, 
explains his, faith, and challenges his accuſers. adds, 
% That if theſe accuſers do not appear at Rome within two 
months, to convict him of having other opinions than thoſ 
which he profeſſed, he ought to be. deemed inndcent to all 
intents and purpoſes.” neg Nit naval wt” ef oft 
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PELAGIUS, 109 
Soon ger this, Zoſimus received a letter from Praylus, —— 
ol Jeruſaleti, Tucceſſyr to John tecommending to hin Pelagiu 
affair in 2 fectionate ternis. This letter was accompanied 
another froth Pelagius himſelf, 2 — with the confeſſion of 
faith before inentionrd. In this Tetter Pelagius ſaid, that his 
enemies wanted to afperſe his character in two points: firſt, 
that he refufed to baprize infants, and promiſed them the king- 
dom of heaven, without the redemption of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſeeond} 
5 — he repoſed ſo. much confidence in free-will, as to refuſe 4 
ſtance. of grace. He rejected the firſt” of 'theſe errors, "as 
manifeſtly contrary to the goſpel ; and upon the article of | 
he ſaid, We wi dur free-will either to fin or not to ſin, ane 
in all works it-is ever aided by the divine aſſiſtance. We 
ſay, that all men have free-will, as wel! Chriſtians as Jews and 
Gentiles: all of them have it by: nature, but it is aſſiſted 
grace in none but Chriſtians. In others this bleſſing of 
creation is naked and unaffiſted. ka ſhall be judged and con- 
demned; becauſe * having free. willz b which they might arrive 
ge and merit the grace of God, they make an iu uſe of 
is liberty,” Phe Chriſtians will be rewarded ; becauſe they, 
by making a good, uſe of their free- will, merit the grace bf | the 
Lord, and obſerye his commandments.“ His confeſſion of faith 
was Nike * Pi —— On 1 he ſaid, We hold 
one ſingſe daptiſm, and we affert that it ought to de adminiſ- 
tered” to chi a. in the fame. form of words as to adults.” 
Touchin erde aid, «© We-corifels a free-wilt: at the fame 
time Kota tht 8 ſtand co invally in need of God's aſſiſt· 
ance; and 5 66 are as Well miſtaken, who ſay Wirk the 
Manichees, Wel wan cannot avoid finning, as choſe who 
with Jovinidn, B+ ran cannot ſin.“ He concluded with the 
words: Such, Pleſfed. | pope, is Rk which we have deren 
in the GatholIE"| The fait ich we have always held, 
and ftill <ntithie ! If any =_ contaitied therein ſhall not 


live been eplafnen clearty enough, or not with fomeient cau- 
Hos we deſire thit'you would Corte it; you whe hold che 
the faith, *of Peter. Tr ou approve” o m nfeſ. 
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a : | 
them two wrong-headed. men, who. aimed at nothing but diſ- 


turbing the church's peace. In this proc re, Zoſimus wrote a 
ſecond letter to Aurelius, and to all the biſhops of Africa, more 
formidable than the firſt. He there ſignifies to them, that he is 
fatisfied with Pelagius and Celeſtius's confeſſion of faith, and 


perſuaded of their ſincerity. He triumphs qn his diſcovery of 
their innocence, and exclaims againſt n Lazarus. This 
letter coming to the bands, of Aurelius, the next year, 448, he 


afſembled ſome biſhops, who at firſt were quite amazed at the 
biſhop, of Rome; but, recovering; from their ſurpriſe, firmly 
maintained the judgement they had given, and which had been 
confirmed by Innocent I.. At the head of their decrees, they put 
a ſecond letter to > pope Zoſimus, in which the) Adele Bie in 
theſe terms: We have, ordained, that the ſentence given by 
the venerable biſhop Innocent ſball ſubſiſt, until they ſhall con: 
feſs without une that the grace of Jeſus brit does 
aſſiſt us, not only to know, but alſo to do juſtice, in every action; 
inſomuch, that without it we can neither think, ſay, or do an 

thing whatever, that belongs to true piety... "They | added, 
«« That Celeſtius's having ſaid in general terms, that he agreed 
with Innocent's letters, was not ſatisfactory, in regard to perſons 
of inferior underſtandings; but that he. ought to anathematize 
in clear terms all that was bad in his writings, leſt many ſhould 
believe that the apoſtolical ſee had approved his errors, rather 
than be perſuaded that he had reformed them. The biſhop of 


fon, relating to the council of Dioſpolis; N him the arti- 


eaſily given credit io the accuſcrs. of Celeſtius, they juſtified 


that this cauſe ariſing in Africa, and having heen ju there, 
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(1 . >. 
driven out of Rome; in compliance with which, the emperor 


gave. a.reſcript at Ravenna, April, 418, directed to the pretorian 
prefect of Italy, who, in conſequence, iſſued his ordinance 
jointly with the pretorian prefect of the eaſt, and the prefect of 


* 
* 


Gaul, purporting, that all ſuch. as ſhould be convicted of this 


error ſhouſd ſuffer, perpetual banifhment, and that all their poſſeſ- 


Long ſnould be confiſcated. The popes. er ere vigorouſly 


proſeguting his de ſign to extirpate the friends of Pelagius, cauſed 
all thk biſhops to be depoſed,: who would not ſubſcribe the con- 


demnation of the new hereſy, and drove them out of Italy by 
virtue of the laws of the empire. Atticus, biſhop of Conſtagti- 


nople, likewiſe rejected their deputies. They were driven from 
Epheſus; and Theodotus biſhop af Antioch condemned them, 
and drove Pelagius thence, who was lately returned from Pale- 
ſtine, Where he had taken refuge from the emperor's reſcript. 
We have no certain account of him after this; but there is rea 

to believe, that he returned to England, and ſpread his doctrine 
there; Which induced the biſhop of Gaul to ſend thither St. 
Germain of Auxerre, in order to refute it. However that be, 
it is certain that Pelagian hereſy, as it is called, ſpread itſelf 


bath in the eaſt and weſt ; and took ſo deep root, that it ſubſiſts 


ro-this day in different ſeAs, ho- all go by the general name of 
Telagians. 14 gt ohhh 7 ns watt ny /orfulnt wot arts 
This Hereſiarch wrote ſeveral things, among which are. A 
Treatiſe upon the. Trinity 5 185 A mmentary on St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, which was annexed: td. thoſe of St. — and was 
long thought to · be written by him; “ A Book of Eclagues, or 
Spiritual Maxims; ſeveral letters, among which is one ad- 
dreſſed to a virgin, named Demetrias, which is printed in the 
-Jerom ; ſeveral pieces in his own defence; and 
a treatiſe De libero arbitrio. Cardinal Noris wrote the 
« Hiſtory of+Pelagianiſm.. mm ets 
-PELEVIER-(Cravpe Dx) one of the few who have been 
able to unite attention to buſineſs, with the love and cultivation 
of letters. He: vas born at Paris in 1630, and bred to the law, 
but always in ſtrict intimacy with Boileau, Bignon, ee 
and the other great men of his time. He was firſt counſellor of 
the Chatelet, then in the E afterwards preſident of the 
fourth chamber of requeſts, and next .Prevat des Marchands. 
To this place he was. nominated in 2668, and - fignalized his 
ſituation mere by building à quay at Faris, which ſtill retains his 
name. Being much e in this office, he was appointed 
in 1683 to 2 the famous Colbert in that of controller- 
general of the finances. Ne held this place only fix years, after 
which he reſigned it, and im rb) retired from court entitely, to 
lead a life of meditation and devotion. He died in, 
1711, at the age of 81. Though, th slife of Peletier uns. I 


much 
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much occupied bilfineſs/ he either produced or eee 
in ſeveral _ 1. Extracts and Collections from the 
Fathers, the etcleſialtica}” Writers, und from Seripture, made 
with great Judgement in ſeveral volutnes;' amd. 2. Editions 
of the < Comes Theologus, and '«* Comes Jeridicus,” of Peter 
Piihon, who wus his maternal great grandfather, Comes 
Senectutis,“ 4. and „ Comes Ruſticus;“ both in 1 amo; and 
written in imitation of the former works of Pithou, nſiſt 
chiefly of the thoughts of various authors. F. The beſt E Edition 
of the Body of Canon Law, in Latin, with the Notes of Peter 
and Francis Pithou, in wo vols; folio; ' 6. An Edition of the 
Obſervations of Peter Pithou on the Code and on the Novellz. 
PELL (OJo n), an eminent Englifh mathematician, deſcended 
och an ancient family in Eincolnſhire, was born at 1 
in Suſſex, March 1, 1610f 7]; and educated in mar learn- 
ing at the free ſchool, then newly founded, at —.— in that 
connty: At thitteen, he was 150 to Trinity colſege in Cam- 
bridge, being then as good a ſcholar as moſt maſters of arts in 
that univerſity, but, though he was eminently ſkilled" in the 
Greek and ebrew languages, he never offered himſelf & eandi- 
date at the election of ſcholars or fellows of this college. His 
perſon was haudſome, and the Habit of his body ſtrong; and 
therefore, ſcarce ever uſing recreations, he proſecuted his ſtudies 
with the more application and intenſeneſs. IH 1629; he drew 
| up the * Deſcription and Uſe of the Quit rant, written for the 
Vſe of a Friend, in two Books; the original MS: of whieh- is 
ſilt extant among his papers if the Roya Society; and ene ſame 
year he held a correſpondence with MI. Henry Y on loga- 
_ rithms fel. Ia 1630, he wrote “ Medus ſuppurandi Epheme- 
rides Aftronomicas {quantum ad.motum ſdlis attiner) paradig- 
mate ad an: 1630 accommodato; and A Key to nfo the 
Meaning of —— Trithemius, in his Diſcourſe of Stegano- 
phy;“ which Key, Pell the ſame year impatted to Mr. Samuel 
lib and Mr. Jacob Homedæ. The fame year, he took the 
degree of maſter of arts àt Cambridge, and the” year following 
was incorporated in the univerſity of Oxford. 9 5 the 7rn, he 
wrote A Letter to Mr. Edward Wingate n 
and, Oct. 5, 1631, 441 — 2 in 
Alſteda“ July Tg 1632, he married Ithamaria w_ 
daughter of Mr. Henry Reginoltes'6f London, 95 w — he bad 
four ſons and four daughters, March 6, 1633-4, he finiſhed His 
Aſtronomical Hi of "Obſervitions heavenly Motions 
and Appearances;” and, April the koth, his en pticus Prog- 
Wanzen or Forcknower! of the Belpfes; - N how, on 
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culation, to foreknow and 'foretel{ all ſorts of Eclipſes of the 
heavenily Lights.“ In 1634, be tranſlated / “ The everlaſting 
Tables of heavenly Motions, grounded upon the Obſervations 
of all Times, and agreeing with them all, by Philip Lanſberg, 
of Ghent in Flanders; and, June the 12th, the ſame year, he 
committed to writing, The Manner of rear — Aſtro- 


nomical Tables out of the Tables and Axioms of Philip Lanſ- 
berg.“ March 9, 1634-5, he wrote A Letter of Remarks on 
Gellibrand's Mathematical Diſcourſe on the Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle;“ and, the 3d of June following, another on 
the ſame ſubject. tent, eee 1 of A. 
His eminence in mathematical knowledge was now ſo great, 
that he was thought worthy of a profeſſor's chair in that ſcience; 
and, upon the vacancy of one at Amſterdam in 1939; fir Wil- 
liam Boſwell, the Engliſh reſident with the States General, uſed 
his intereſt, ' that he might ſucceed in that profeſſorſhip [x]; 
which was not filled up till above four years after, 1043, when 
Pell was choſen to it. The year following he publiſhed, in two 
pages 4to, A Refutation of Longomontanus's Diſcourſe, De 
vera cireuli menſura, printed at Amſterdam in 1644 []. June 
1646, he was invited by the prince of Orange to be profeſſor 
of philoſophy and mathematics at Breda, in the college newly 
founded there by his highneſs, with the offer of a ſalary of 1000 
guilders a year | G |. This he accepted ; and, upon his removal 
to Breda, was eaſed of the profeſſorſhip of philoſophy, and diſ- 
charged only the duties. of that of mathematics. His Idea 
Matheſeos [#],” which he had addreſſed to Mr. Hartlib, who 
in 1639 had ſent it to Des Cartes and Merſenne, was printed 
1650 at Londen, in 12mo, in Engliſh, with the dle o « An 
Idea of Mathematics,” at the end of Mr. John Durie's Re- 
formed Library-keeper. He left Breda, and returned to Eng- 
land, in 1652; and, in 1654, was ſent by the protector Crom- 
well agent tothe Proteſtant cantons in Switzerland, his inſtruo- 
tions being dated March Jol of that year. His firſt ſpeech in 
Latin to the deputies of Zurich was on the 13th of June; and 
he continued in that city during moſt of his employment in 
Switzerland, in which he had afterwards the title of reſident. 
Being recalled by the protector, he took his leave of the cantons 


* MS. note of Dr. Pell. 5 2 matheſeos in illuſtri Amſtelodamen - 
r Mr. Pell's „ Refutation” was ſium gymnaſio profeſſor. Calendis ſextili- 
dated Aug. 1, 1644, and concludes thus: bus, anno 1644. : IN N 

Abunde igitur ſufficit hac unica pagella [6] Letter of Mr. Pell to Sir Charles 
tot charts libriſque aliquoties ediris refu- Caventifh, from Amfterdam, gth July, 
tandis ; triumque horularum ſpatio noſtra 1646, N. 8. He” : 

premens veſtigia, poſt pauculas multiplien- [x] At is printed by Mr. Hooke, in his 
tiones et divifiones, tot annorum incredi- Phi ical Tranſactions, No. 5. 
biles Longomontani labores prorſus periiſſe p. 12), and is the author's chef dure. 
videbit, Ita cenſeo Johannes Pellius, An- - © ee en Ok 
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in a Latin ſpeech at Zurich, the 23d of June 1658; but returned 
to England ſo ſhort a time before the Protector's death, that he 
had no opportunity of an audience from him. 
In his negotiations abroad, he did no ill ſervice to the intereſts 
of Charles I. and the church of England; and after the Reſto- 
ration, he entered into holy orders. He was ordained deacon 
March 31, 1661, and prieſt in June following, by Sanderſon, 
biſhop of Lincoln; and, on the 16th of that month, inſtituted 
to the rectory of Fobbing in Eſſex, given him by the king. 
Dec. the 5th following, be brought into the upper houſe of 
convocation the calendar reformed by him, aſſiſted by Sancroft, 
afterwards abp. of Canterbury. In 1663, he was preſented by 
Sheldon, biſhop of London, to the rectory of. Laingdon in Eſſex; 
and, upon the promotion of that biſhop to the ſee of Canterbury 
in the next month, became one of his grace's domeſtic chaplains. 
He was then doctor of divinity, and expected, as Wood tells us, 
to be made a dean; but being not a perſon of activity, as others 
who mind not learning are, could never riſe higher than a rector. 
Ihe truth is, he was a helpleſs man as to worldly affairs; and 
his tenants and relations dealt fo unkindly by him, that the 
defrauded. him of the profits of his rectory, and kept him ſo 
indigent, that he was in want of neceſſaries, even ink and paper, 
to his dying day. He was for ſome time confined to the King's- 
; _ priſon tor debt; but, in March 1682, was invited by 
Dr. Whitler to live in the college of phyſicians. Here he con- 
tinued, till June following; when he was obliged, by his ill ſtate 
of health, to remove to the houſe of a grandchild of his in 
St. Margaret's church-yard, Weſtminſter. He died at the houſe 
of Mr. Cothorne, reader of the church of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, Dec. the 12th, 1685, and was interred by the charity of 
Buſby, maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, and Sharp, rector of 
St. Giles's, in the rector's vault under that church. He pub- 
liſhed ſome other things not yet mentioned, a liſt of which is 


inſerted below [1]. 


A [1] Theſe ae; 1. % An Exercitation 
concerning Eaſter, without his name, 


1644, 4to. 2. A Table of ten thou- 


ſand ſquare numbers, namely, of all the 
- ſquare numbers between © and 100 mil- 
lions, and of their ſides or roots, which 
ar: all the whole numbers between o and 
1, ooo; with an Appendix, concerning 
the endings or laſt tigures of all ſquare 
numbers, 1672, tolio. 3. An Inau- 
: gural Oration at his entering upon the 
p Steſſorſhip at Breda. 4. He made great 
: ions and adtitions; to“ Rhonius's 
Alge bra,“ printed at London, 1668, gto. 
; Bader the title of An Introduction to 


Some 


Algebra; tranflated out of the High Dutch 
into Engliſh by-Thomas Branker, M. A. 
much altered and augmented by D. P. 
[Dr. Pell]. Alſo, A Table of odd num- 
bers, leſs than one hundred thouſand, 


ſhewing thoſe that are incompolite, and re- 


ſolving the reſt into their factors or coeffi- 
cients ; ſuppulated by the ſame Thomas 


- Branker.” A copy of this book, with 


many corrections and improvements of 


Dr. Pell, is amongſt his papers in the 


Royal Society. He demonſtrated the tenth 


- baok of Euclid z which piece was in Ms. 
in the library of the lord Brereton in Che- 


ſhire: as likewiſe Archimedes's 14 
6 
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- Some of his. MSS. were left by him at Brereton in Cheſhire, 
where he reſided ſome years, being the ſeat of William lord 
Brereton, who had been his pupil at Breda: a great quantity of 
others came after his death into the hands of Dr. Buſpy; which 
Mr. Hooke, having reported them to the Royal Society, Feb. 
1686, was deſired to uſe his endeavours to obtain for the Society. 
But they continued buried under duſt, and mixed with the papers 
and pamphlets of Dr. Buſby, in four large boxes, till June, 
1755; when Dr. Birch, ſecretary. to the Royal Society, pro-, 
cured them for that body, by means of the Rev. Mr. Widmore, 
M. A. librarian of St. Peter's church, Weſtminſter, from the 
truſtees of Dr. Buſby. The colledtion contains not only Pell's 
mathematical E he: letters to him, and copies of thoſe from 
him, &c. but likewiſe ſeveral MSS. of Mr. Walter Warner, 
the philoſopher and mathematician, who lived in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. | | | 5 «I 
PELLEGRIN (SIMON Joseen), an abbe, and an author by 
profeſſion, of fome celebrity at Paris, was born at Marſeilles in 
1663, and became a religious of the order of Servites. Being 
tired of this mode of life, he took ſome voyages as chaplain. to 
a veſſel, ; On his return, he wrote a poem called © An Epiſtle to 
the King on the glorious Succeſs of his Arms,” which gained 
the prize in the French academy in 1704. With this Epiſtle 
Pellegrin had ſent an Ode on the ſame ſubject, which proved 
the only formidable rival to his Epiſtle, and for ſome time 
divided the opinions of the academy. This ſingular ſucceſs 
made his known at court. Madame Maintenon took notice of 
him, and gained him a brevet to be tranſlated into the order of 
Cluni. Pellegrin ſubſiſted ſolely by the prizes he gained in 
ſeveral literary academies, and his other literary labours., He 
even kept. a Lind of ſhop, where thoſe who wanted occaſional 
verſes,, as epigrams, ſonnets, madrigals, &c., were 55 at 
certain prices, according to the number and goodneſs of the 
lines. This trade growing flack, he began to write for the thea- 
tres, but here a new obſtacle aroſe. The cardinal de Noailles 
inſiſted that he ſhould either ceaſe to write for the ſtage, or to 
officiate at the maſs. He would fain have had a diſpenſation on 
this ſubjeA, but, the cardinal being inexorable, he gave up the 
maſs, as leaſt profitable. He would, however, have felt the 
latter, had not his friends procured him a ſalary, for writing the 
account of the theatrical entertainments in the LEICUTE, | Pelle. 
and the gr bart antus's e Apollonius,” F in May, 
. ö i * 2645, bs the Ate of Golits, Wd Fee 
was preparing, Aug 1644; a new edition, engaged in an edition of that writer from 
in which he would have corrected the an Arabic MS. given him at Aleppo eigh- 


wanſlation, and made new illuſtrations. teen years before; Letters of Mr. Pell to 
He deſigned likewiſe to publiſh an edition Sir Charles Cavendith, in the Royal Society, 
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grin deſerved to be in better circumſtances; for a great part of 
what he earned fo laborioufly was diſtributed among his rela- 
tions: and his diſpoſition was ſingularly candid and modeft. He 
was, at the ſame time, negligent of his appearance, and had an 
impediment in his ſpeech, circumſtances which 1 ine, to 
unge him in that neglect he ſo ſeverely experienced. He lived, 
wever, to the age of 82; and cloſed this long Hife on the 5th 
of September, 1745. Some ſatiriſt made an epitaph for him, 
exprefling his diſtreſs, between his theological and theatrical 
engagements. Ve Arg: 
5 Ci git le pauvre Pellegrin, n 
Qui =» le double R264 de Poete et de Pretre, - 
Eprouva mille fois I'enibarras que fait naitre _ 
La crainte de mourir de fam. 
Le matin Catholique, et le ſoir idolitre, 
II dinoit de Vautel, et ſouport du theatre. | 
His works are very various; poems of all kinds, fpiritual and 
general ; verſions of the Pſalms and other parts of ſcripture; 
comedies, operas, &c. ; the general character of all which is, 
that they are ſeldom excellent in their plans, and that the verſi- 
fication is almoſt invariably flat and tedious. Hp 
PELLEGRINO Tifaldi, called otherwiſe PELEGRINO 
da Bologna, where he was born in 1522, was the ſon of an 
architect of Milan; and had ſuch a genius for the ſciences, that 
of himſelf he defigned ſeveral buildings at Rome and Bologna, 
and became one of the beſt maſters of his time in the arts of 
ps and architecture, both civil and military. He firſt 
ewed his capacity at Rome, and acquired a reputation there: 
but whatever ſucceſs his works had, the workman was very 
unfortunate, either becauſe he did not know what price to ſet 
on his pieces, or becauſe he could never be contented. He was 
ſo chagrined at his ill fortune, that he would often bemoan it. 
One day Gregory XIII. going out to take the air, and happen- 
ing to leave the common road, heard a complaining voice, which 
ſeemed to come from behind a buſh : he followed it by little and 
little, till he ſaw a man lying on the ground under a hedge. 
The pope came up, and finding it to be Pellegrino, aſked him 
* hy he complained fo?” «© Your holineſs ſees,” ſays Pelle- 
grino, *© man in deſpair: I love my profeſſion; I ſpare no 
pains to-underſtand it: I work with woo oh and endeavour to 
finiſh my pieces ſo much, that I am never ſatisfied with what I 
Have done; yet all my pains is to no purpoſe. I am fo little 
rewarded for it, that 1 have ſcarce wherewithal to live. Not 
able therefore to bear this hard lot, I wandered hither with 2 
full reſolution to ſtarve myſelf, rather than endure ſo great miſery 
any longer.” The pope chid him ſeverely; and, —_—_ iy 
| len 
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length brought him to himſelf, promiſed him his aſſſſtance in 
all things: and, the buſineſs of painting not turning to account, 
adviſed him to apply to architecture, in which he had already 
ſhewn his ſkill, giving him aſſurances he would employ him in 
his buildings. Pellegrino followed the advice, and became a 
great architect, a great engineer, and built ſeveral ſtately palaces, 
which might have contented him, had he been more out of love 
with the world than he was. Returning into his own country, 
cardinal Borromeo ſent for him to Pavia, where he built the 
palace de la Sapienza; and was choſen by the citizens of Milan 
to be ſuperintendant of the building they were about to add to 
their cathedral church. From thence Philip II. invited him to 
Spain, to direct the painting and architecture of the Eſcurial. 
He painted a great deal there, and ſo pleaſed the king, that his 
majeſty gave him a purſe of a hundred thouſand crowns, and 
honou him with the title of marquis. Pellegrino, loaded 
with riches. and honour, returned to Milan; and died there 
during the pontificate of Clement VIII. in 1592, at the age of 
PELLEGRINO of Modena, a celebrated Italian painter, 
bred under Raphael, who worked, with other diſciples of that 
inimitable maſter, in. the paintings. of the Vatican, and made 
ſeveral pictures of his own at Rome. After Raphael's death, 
he returned to Modena, and followed his buſineſs with induſtry 
and ſucceſs till his death; which was occaſioned by ſome wou 
he received, in endeavouring to reſcue his ſon, who had com- 
mitted a murder in a public vat af that city. He was born in 
1511. There were alſo two other painters of the name of Pel- 
"egring or Pellegrini. b | 
ELLERIN (Joszrs), famous for his collection of medals, 
and his publications reſpecting them, was for a long time com- 
miſſary-general, and chief clerk of the French marine. He 
united the knowledge of a man of letters, with' all the activity of 
a man of buſineſs; but having, after 40 years of ſervice, obtained 
leave to retire, he thenceforth gave himſelf! up entirely to the 
wm of antiquities. | His cabinet of medals, which was pur- 
chaſed by the king in 1776, was the richeſt ever formed by a 
private individual: and learned men of all. countries highly 
reſpected the collector of ſo valuable a treaſure. He died in 
Auguſt, 178a, at the ſurpriſing age of 99. He enriched the 
ſcience of medals by a valuable ſet, of works on that ſubject, 
forming altogether nine volumes in 4to, with many plates; theſe 
were. publiſhed at different times from the year 1762 to 1770, 
and contain judicious and learned explanations of the plates, 
which are executed with great exactneſs and heanty. They 
form, in a word, a vaſt collection of medals, for thoſe who can- 
not afford to collect the coins themſelves. FED : 
ods TY | © PELLE- 
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PELLETIER'(Jacayts), a celebrated French phyſician, 


born at Mans in 1517, was eminent alſo as a ſcholar, and 
became principal of the colleges of Bayeux and Mans at Paris, 
where he died in 1582, His writings have not retained all the 
eltimation which they poſſeſſed in his time, but they are nume- 
rous. 1. Commentaries on Euclid, written in * 8vo. 
2. De dimenſione circuli,” fol. Baſil, 1563. 3.“ Diſqui- 
ſitiones Geometricz,” Lugd. 1567, 8vo, with ſome other works 
of this kind. 4. Dialogue de l'Ortografe & prononciacion 
Francoaſe,” 8vo, Lyon. 1555, in which, as may be ſeen by 
the title, he propotes to write words as they are pronounced: a 
theoretical improvement, but attended with too many difficulties 
in practice to be adopted in any country. Mr. James Elphin- 
ſton has long been making ſimilar attempts, with ſimilar ſucceſs, 
in England. 5. Two or three collections of very bad poetry. 
6. A Deſeription of Savoy. 7. A Tranſlation of Horace's Art 
of Poetry. 8. A French Art of Poetry written in Proſe. He 
bliſhed alſo on his own profeſſion, 9. A ſmall "Treatiſe in 
Tin on the Plague. And 10. A Concordance of ſeveral 
Paſſages in Galen, with ſome detached Treatiſes, in one vol. 
4to, I 559: 1235 3 de 
PELLISSON-FoxrANIER (PAur), a French academician, 
and called by Bayle one of the fineſt geniuſes of the 17th century, 
was deſ:ended from an ancient and diſtinguiſhed family, and 
born at Beziers in 1624 [x]. His mother, who was left a 
widow very young, brought him up in her own religion, which 
was the Proteſtant; and ſent him to Caſtres to learn the belles 
lettres of Morus, a learned Scotſman, who was principal of a 
college of the Proteſtants at that place, and father of the famous 
Alexander Morus. At twelve years of age he was removed to 
Montauban to ſtudy philoſophy ; and thence to Toulouſe, where 
he applied himſelf to the law. He acquired a good knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian languages; taking 
care all the while to cultivate his own; and read the beſt authors 
in them all. His love for the belles lettres did not, however, as 
it uſually does, make him neglect his deſtined province, the 
Jaw ; which he ſtudied ſo diligently, as to publiſh, when he was 
not quite one-and-twenty, * A Commentary upon the Inſtitutes 
of Juſtinian.“ It was printed in French at Paris, 1645, in 
12mo, Some little time after, he went to Paris; where the 
celebrated Conrart, to whom he had been recommended by the 
Proteſtants of Caſtres, introduced him to the gentlemen of the 
academy, who aſſembled at his houſe: but Pelliſſon ſoon returned 
to Caſtres, the reſidence of his family, and applied himſelf to 
the buſineſs of the bar. He had excited 0 the admitation of all 
. n eee o not ta, hi u di ems 
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about him, and was going on in a moſt flouriſhing way; When 


the ſmall- pox ſeized him, and disfigured his countenanc2 ſo | 


terribly, that his moſt intimate friends could not know him. 
This misfortune afflicted him ſenſibly, and determined him to 
return to Paris, to ſeek for conſolation among the Muſes, and the 
learned; and at length he ſettled there. He contracted a friend- 
ſhip with mademoiſelle de Scudery, which grew to ſuch an, 
height, that for many years, as it is ſaid, they did not fail either, 
to ſee. or write to each other every day. In 1562, he became 
ſecretary to the king; and the ſame year read his Hiſtory of 
the French Academy, from its Eſtablithment in 1635 to 1652, 
to that ſociety, He read it, when it was only in manuſcript, at- 
their requeſt, in a full aſſembly: and they ſome time after de- 
creed, in honour of him, that the firſt vacant place in the aca- 
demy ſhould be beſtowed on him; and that, in the mean time, 
he ſhould be empowered to come to all their meetings, and give 


his vote as an academician : with the following clauſe, that the 


like favour could not hereafter be indulged to any perſon, upon 
any conſideration whatever. This work of Pelliſſon, which has 
always been reckoned a maſter- piece, was printed at Paris, 1653, 
in 8 uu. „ | " [rs = 

Fouquet, ſuperintendant of the finances, who well knew. his 
merit and talents, made him his firſt clerk and confident in 1657; 
and Pelliſſon, though much to his injury, always preſerved the 
ſincereſt. attachment to him. Two years after, he was made 
maſter of the accounts at Montpelier, and in his journey to that 
place paſſed through Pezenas; where he viſited the tomb of his 
friend Sarraſin, and with many tears had a maſs ſaid over it. 
He was ſcarce returned to Paris, when the diſgrace of his patron 
Fouquet involved him in much trouble; inſomuch that, in 1661, 
he was ſent to the Baſtile, and confined there above four years. 
Though a very ſtrict watch was ſet over him, he found means 
to correſpond with his friends, and even with Fouquet himſelf, 


from whom he alſo received letters. He uſed his utmoſt endea- 


vours, and employed a thouſand arts, to ſerve this miniſter ; and 
he compoſed in his behalf three famous pleadings, which, Yol- 
taire ſays, ** reſemble thoſe of the Roman orator, the moſt of 
any thing in the French language. They are like many. of 
Cicero's orations: a mixture of judicial and ſtate affairs, treated 
with an art void of oſtentation, and with all the ornaments of 
an affedting eloquence.” In the mean time, the public was 
ſo convinced of his innocence, and he was ſo eſteemed in the 
midſt of his misfortunes, that Tanaquil Faber dedicated his 
edition of Lucretius to him; and the very day that, leave was 
given to ſee him, the duke de Montauſier, and other | perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction, went to viſit him in the Baſtile. He 
was ſet at liberty in 1666; 11 two years after, had the honour 
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to attend Louis XIV. in his firſt expedition-againſt the United 


Provinces, of which he compoſed a fine account. His genius, 
ſays Voltaire, * enabled him to write well, but did not prevent 
him from flattering his hero.“ In 1670, he abjured the Pro- 
teſtant religion ; for which, it is ſaid, he was prepared, _—_ 
his impriſonment, by reading and remarking upon books of 
controverſy. Voltaire ſays, © he had the good fortune to be 
convinced of his errors, and to change his religion at a time, 
when that change opened his way to fortune and preferment.” 
He took the ecclefaftical habit, obtained ſeveral benefices, and 
the place of maſter of the requeſts. The king ſettled on him a 
penſion of 6000 livres; and, towards 1677, entruſted him with 
the revenues of ſome abbeys, to be employed-in converting the 
Hugonots. He ſhewed great zeal in this work; and, in 1686, 
the year after the revocation of the ediQ of Nantes, added the 
uſe of his pen to other means. He publiſhed, « Reflexions ſur 
les differens de la Religion;“ a new edition of which came ont 
in 1687, augmented with an {Anſwer to the Objections from 
England and Holland,” in the ſame language. He employed 
alſo his intervals of leiſure, for many years, in writing a large 
controverſial volume upon the facrament ; but did not live to 
finiſh it. Much ſubtilty of genius is ſeen in his writings upon 
religious matters; and that, fays Bayle, was all he could put 
Into it. bf, LAS Be nv 35 oo 06d ana dA 
He wer ans ws Feb. the 7th, 1693 ; — 5 much 
converſation among idle or bigoted people, by refuſing to make 
confeſſion of his ths in his left illneſc Maa. de en his 
intimate friend, was grieved at the report, and deſired the biſnop 
of Meaux to inform her of the true ſtate of the affair; who 
wrote her word, and his letter was afterwards publiſhed, that 
Pelliſſon had ſent for a conſeſſor, but that a defluxion (choked 
him ere he could arrive. So faid the Catholics + the Proteſtants 
pretended, that he died ſecretly in their religion; and his ene- 
mies gave out, that he had no religion at all, but was only a 
time-ſerver, who thought the religion of his prince, and that 
which was moſt ſubſervient to his ambition, always the beſt. 
His works have been publiſhed together, ſince his death: there 
is among them a Preface,” written for the“ Works of 
Sarraſin, which is reckoned a maſter-piece in its way. He 
was,” ſays Voltaire, „“ an indifferent poet, but a man of great 
eloquence and learning. 18 | * SAI 
 PEMBROKE (THromas), a god Engliſh painter, the diſci- 
uu of Larroon, whoſe manner he imitated ; he performed well 
h in portraits and hiſtory. He painted ſeveral pictures for 
the earl of Bath, in conjunction with a Mr. Woodfield, a 


diſciple of Fuller. Pembroke died in London, in his 28th year, 
Luster aun ent denn n 


about 1730 | 
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PENINGTON (Isaac), a writer of conſiderable eſtimation 
among the people called Quakers. His father was an alderman 
of London, and held the mayoralty in two ſucceſſive years, 
1642 and 1643, the former year in the room of Gurney, dif. 
placed by the parliament. At the reſtoration, he in his turn was 
diſplaced, 8 and died in the Tower. Iſaac the ſon 
was born about 1617, and in his education had the advantages 
which the ſchools and univerſities of his country could give, and 
from his father's ſtation, a reaſonable proſpect of riſing in the 
world. He nevertheleſs choſe a life devoted to religion and 
retirement; and, as he has himſelf ſaid, received impreflions of 
piety from his childhood. He appears to have paſſed much of 
the early part of his life in a ſtate of ſpiritual affliction, in per- 
ceiving in himſelf, and in the world at large, a want of that 
vital religion, and communion with the divine nature, which he 
believed the holy men of ancient time to have poſſeſſed.  What= 
ever he read in the ſcripture, as opened to his underſtanding, he 
determined fully to practice, and was contented to bear. the 
reproach, oppoſition, and ſuffering which it occaſioned. It 
appears alſo, that he met with ition from his relations, and 
among the reſt from his father; but. he declares, that his heart 
was preſerved in love to them amidſt all he ſuffered from them. 
On his firſt hearing of the Quakers, he thought them a poor 
weak and contemptible- yy „although, while his jud | 
ſeemed to reje& them, the conferences which he occaſionally 
had with them ſeemed to increaſe his ſecret attachment. At 
length, in 1658, he became fully ſatisfied: reſpecting them, 
E through the preaching of George Fox; and became 

imſelf an unſhaken and conſtant aſſerter of their peculiar tenets, 
as a miniſter and author. | 5 Ar WES Y 

He married about 1648 Mary Springett, a widow, whoſe 
daughter, by her former huſband, became the wife of William 
Penn. He reſided on his own eftate, called the Grange, at 
Chalfont, in Buckinghamſhire. It does not appear that he tra- 
velled much as a miniſter ; for of ſix imprifonments which he 
ſuffered, during the reign of Charles II. five were in his own 
county, | . | PO = bo 

The firſt was in 1661, when the nation was alarmed on 
account of the fifth monarchy men, which occaſioned much diſ- 
turbance to the meetings of Diſſenters. He was taken from a 
meeting in his on family, and committed to Ayleſbury goal, 
where, although a weakly man, he was kept for ſeventeen weeks 
(great part of which was in winter) in a cold room without a 
5 by which means he became unable to turn himſelf 
in bed. ws a | I EVER br 

In 1664 he was again taken out of a meeting, and remained 
a ſecond time priſoner in the ſame goal for nearly the ſame 

1 a | time. 
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time. In 1665 he was taken up at Amerſham as he was attend - 
ing the corpſe of a friend to the burial ground of the Quakers. 
The concourſe of that people who walked after it in the ſtreet, 
ſeems to have been conſtrued into a conventicle, for he was com- 
mitted to Ayleſbury goal for one month only, on the Conven- 
ticle Act, in order to baniſhment. It is remarkable that the 
Juſtice, becauſe it was not then convenient to. ſend him from 
Amerſham to Ayleſhury, diſmiſſed him on his word to come again 
the next day but one, when he accordingly came, and was com- 
mitted: as did on the ſame occaſion - ſeveral other: Quakers. 
The ſame year he was arreſted in his houſe by a ſoldier without 
a warrant, and carried before a deputy-lieutenant, by whom he 
vas again ſent to his old quarters at Ayleſbury; and, though the 
peſtilence was ſuſpeRed to be in the goal, and no crime was laid 
to his charge, he was kept there till a perſon died of it. After 
about nine months confinement he was diſcharged; but when 
he had been at home about three weeks, a party of ſoldiers came 
and feized him in bed, carrying him again to priſon at Ayleſbury, 
The cold, damp, and unhealthineſs of the room, again gave him 
a fit of illneſs which laſted ſome months. At length he was 
brought by Habeas Corpus to the bar of the King's-bench, and 
with the wonder of the court that a man ſhould be ſo long 
impriſoned for nothing) he was diſcharged in 1668. Durin 
one of theſe impriſonments his eſtate was ſeized, and his wife 
and family turned out of his-houſe, "or 
In 1670 he was impriſoned a ſixth time. He was viſiting 
ſome of his friends, confined at that time in Reading goal; on 
which he was taken before a juſtice and confined there himſelf. 
Ellwood relates, that during this confinement, which laſted a 
year and nine months, he incurred a premunire, as did many of 
the Quakers. For being from time to time examined at the 
aſſizes, it was common to tender them the oath of allegiance, 
which they refuſing, from their ſeruple to ſwear at all, they 
became criminals in the view of the law when they went out of 
court, however innocent they might have been on their coming 
in. It ſeems probable, that the political principles of the father, 
had ſome ſhare in occaſioning the ſufferings of the ſuon; who 
from his writings appears to have been more than ordinarily 
endued with the talent of a meek and quiet ſpirit. He died at 
Goodneſtone- court, Suſſex, in 1679, being about 63 years of 
age. Ellwood ſays, that his diſpoſition was courteous and affa- 
ble; his ordinary diſcourſe chearful and pleaſant, neither moroſe 
nor light, but innocently ſweet, and tempered with ſuch a 
ſerious gravity; as rendered, his converſation both delightful 
and profitable. His numerous writings were collected into 
dne volume folio, and publiſhed, 1681; afterwards. reprinted 
in two; volumes, quarto, and next in four, 8vo. , Some ſelect 
Ait pieces 
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pieces have alſo been reprinted, and lately, ſome of his let- 
ters, in 8vo, 1796; many of them are dated from Ayleſbury. 
They breathe a ſpirit of genuine philanthropy, but being deeply 
tinctuted with myſticiſm, have been more ſought for by ſuch as 
are fond of that ſpecies of writing, than by other readers; and 
more than any other publications written by Quakers. Þ + 
PENN (WIILIAN), afterwards fir William Penn, knight, 
admiral of England, and one of the commanders at the taking 
of Jamaica, was born at Briſtol in 1621, of an ancient family; 
addicted from his youth to maritime affairs; made captain at the 
age of twenty- one; rear-admiral of Ireland at twenty-three 
vice-admiral of Ireland at twenty-five; admiral to the Straits at 
twenty-nine; vice-admiral of England at thirty-one; and ge- 
neral in the firſt Dutch war at thirty-two. hence returning 
in 1655, he was elected into parliament for the town of Wey- 
mouth; in 1660, "commiſſioner of the admiralty and navy, go- 
vernor of the fort and town of Kinſale, vice-admiral of Mun- 
ſter, and a member of that provincial council; in 1664, chief 
commander under the duke of York, in that ſignal and ſucceſsful 
fight with the Dutch fleet. He then took leave of the ſea, but 
ſtill continued his other employments till 1669; when through 
bodily infirmities he withdrew to Wanſtead in Effex, and there 
died in 1670. In Thurloe's State - papers [ Li, there are minutes 
of his proceedings in America, not mentioned on his monu- 
ment, which he delivered to Oliver Cromwell's council in 
1655. He arrived at Portſmouth in Auguſt, and thence wrote 
to Cromwell, who returned him no anſwer: and, upon his firſt 
appearing before the council, he was committed to the Tower, 
for leaving his command without leave, to the hazard of the 
army; but ſoon after diſcharged. -- hs gs | 
PENN (WILLIAM), the ſon of fir William, and the ſub- 
ject of the preſent article, was born in the pariſh of St. Ca- 
therine, near the Tower of London, in 1644. It is remark- 
able, that of the life of ſo eminent a man, there ſnould be no 
complete hiſtory, from which to extract a more compendious 
account. From the Oxford hiſtorian Wood, from the imper- 
fect prefatory narrative-prefixed to his works, from ſome paſ- 
ſages in the works themſelves, and from circumſtances related 
by contemporary authors, we muſt ſele& and arrange the inci- 
dents of the life of Penn, while his works themſelves deſcribe 
him in the character of a religious author; and the hiſtory of 
Pennſylvania, as a politician and a legiſlator: He was put to 
ſchool, according to Wood 2155 at Chigwell in Eſſex, after- 
wards to a private ſchool on Lower-hill, and had alſo the ad- 
vantage of a dongeſtic tutor. Penn relates, in a conference he 
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had with ſome religious perſons on the continent, that “ the 
Lord, as he ex preſſes it, . firſt appeared to him about the twelfth 
of his age; and that, between that and the fifteenth, the 
Lond viſited him, and gave him divine impreſſions of himſelf.” 
Woad informs us, that during the time of Penn's reſidence at 
this ſchool at Chigwell, “ being retired in a. chamber alone, 
he was ſo ſuddenly ſurpriſed with an inward comfort, and (as 
he ) an external glory in the room, that he has many 
times ſard how from that time he had the ſeal af divinity and 
immortality ; that there was a God, and that the ſoul of man 
was capable of enjoying his divine communications,” It a 
pears, that before this time, he had been impreſſed by 
- preaching of one Thomas Loe, a Quaker, but no particulars of 
the circumitance are known; it is however incidentally. men- 
tioned, that it was by the ſame perſon that he was afterwards 
confirmed in his deſign of uniting himſelf with that ſeck. 
In 1660, he was entered a gentleman-commoner at Chriſt- 
church, Oxford; where, although he is {aid to have taken 
great delight, at the times of recreation, in manly ſports, he, 
with fame other ſtudents, withdrew from the national forms of 
worſhip, and held private meetings, where they both preached 
and prayed among themſelves. This yo great offence to the 
heads of the college, and Penn, at age of ſixteen, was 
fined for nonconformity; but having then a degree of that 
inflexibility, where he thought himſelf right, which he ſhewed 
on ſubſequent occaſions, he perſiſted in his religious exerciſes, 
and the following year was expelled frem the college. 
On his return hens his lot was not more eaſy, His father, 
obſerving his. delight to be in the company. of ſober and reli- 
12 people, ſuch as in the gay and licentious reign of Charles 
I. was more likely to prongs than to promote, his riſing in 
the world, endeavoured by ſeverity to divert him from his pur- 
ole. Penn, as he relates himſelf, was whipped, beaten, and 
ally turned out of doors, in 1662, The father, however, 
either relenting, or hoping to gain his paint by other means, 
ſent his ſon to Paris, in company with ſome perſons of qua- 
lity who were calling that way. In France he continued 
ſome time, and ret ſo well ſkilled in the language, and 
in the embelliſhments of a polite behaviour, that he was Joy- 
fully received by his father, During his reſidence in Paris, 
was aſſaulted in the ſtreet one evening by a perſon with a drawn 
ſword, on ageount of a ſuppoſed atfront; but, among other 
accompliſnmentt of a gay man, he bad become ſo good a 
ſwordſman us to diſarm his antagoniſt. In one of his writings 
de very rationally condamns this harbarous e reflecting 
how ſmall a proportion the omiſſion of a pieCe of reſpect bears 
ob 131 aA {1} &x 4 7; Jo# £59 to 
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to the loſs of Hife; which in this cafe might have been conſe- 

n e F 


quent n e rencounter.” 72h op mann 
After his return from France, He was admitted of Lincoln's- 
Inn with the view of ſtudying the law, and continued there 
till the memorable year 1665, when the plague raged in London. 
In 1666, his father committed to him the care of a conſiderable 
eſtate in Ireland, which occaſioned him for 4 time to refide 
in that Kingdom. At Cork, he was eres one of the 


had affeed him lo early in life, was ſhortly to be at a meeti 


7 


ng 


in that 3. To this meeting he went. It is fald that Loe, 
who preached-in the meeting, began his declaration with theſe 


words: There is a faith that overcomes the world; and there 
is a faith that is overcome by the world.“ The manner in 
which Loe enlarged upon this exordium is not known ; but the 
effect was the convition of young Penn,' who afterwards con- 
ſtantly attended the meetings of the . though in a time 
of hot perſecution. "The year after his arrival in Ireland, he 
was; with many others, taken from a meeting at Cork, and 
carried before the mayor, by whom he was committed to 
pry but Was ſoon releaſed, on application to the earl of 
r Fi = was his firſt impriſonment, at which time he 
was about twenty-three years of age ; and it tended to , 
the ties of his union with a people whom he believed to ſuffer 
innocently.” His father, underſtanding his attachment to the 
Quakers, remanded him home, and tf buph Tere wan or n> 
great alteration in his dreſs, yet his ſerious deportment evincing 
the religious ſtate 'of his mind, confirmed the fears of his father, 
and gave occaſion to a ſpedies of conflict between them not 
eaſily deſcribed. © The father felt great affection for an accom- 
2 and dutiful ſon, and ardently deſtred the promotion of 
is temporal intereſts, which he feared would be obſtructed by 
the way of life he had embraced. The ſon was ſenſible of the 
duty he owed to his parent, and afflicted in. believing that he 
could not 'obey him but at the riſk of his eternal welfate. 
At length the father would have compounded with the ſon, and 
fuffered iim to retain the ſimplicity of his manners to all others, 
if he would conſent to be uncovered before the king, the duke 
(afterwards' James II.), and himſelf. Penn defired time to 
conſider of this requiſition; and, having employed it in faſting 
and ſupplication, in order, as he conceived, to know the divi 
will, he humbly ſignified to his father that he could not comply 
with it. After this, the father being utterly diſappointed in 

his expectations, could no longer endure the ſight. of his ſon, 

and a fecond time drove him from His family. In this ſeclu- 
ſion he eomforted himſelf with the promiſe of Chriſt, to thoſe | 

who leave houſe, or parents for his ſake. His ſupport out- - 
wardly, was the charity. of his friends, and ſome ſupplies my ; | 
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vately ſent him by his mother; but, by degrees, his father, 
becoming convinced of his integrity by his perſcverance, per- 
mitted him to return to the family; and, though he did not give 
him open countenance, he privately uſed his intereſt to get him 
releaſed, when impriſoned, for his attendance at the Quakers' 
meetings... a it od af O01 1 

In the year, 1668, he firſt appeared both as a miniſter and an 
author among the Quakers. We ſhall not pretend to give the 
titles of all his numerous tracts. His firſt piece has this title: 
& Truth exalted, in a ſhort but ſure teſtimony againſt all thoſe 
religions, faiths, and worſhips, that have been formed and 
followed in the darkneſs of apoſtacy ; and for that glorious 
light which is now riſen and ſhines forth in the life and doc- 
trine of the deſpiſed Quakers, as the alone good old way of 
life and ſalvation ; preſented to princes, prieſts, and people, 
that they may repent, believe, and obey. By William Penn; 
whom Divine love conſtrains, in an holy contempt, to trample 
on Egypt's glory, not tearing the king's wrath, having beheld 
#he majeſty of him who is 'inviſible.” The ſame year, on 
occaſion of a diſpute wick a name Thomas Vincent, a Preſby- 
terian, Penn wrote his. © Sandy foundation ſhaken 3” which, 
from what authority is not now: known, as no legal proceed- 
ings are ſtated to have taken place, occaſioned him to be im- 
priſoned a ſecond time. This impriſonment was in the Tower 
of London, , where he remained . ſeven months; and from 
which he obtained his releaſe alſo, by another book entitled, 
© Innocency with her open face, in which. he vindicated 
himſelf from the charges which had been caſt on him for the 
former treatiſe. In the Tower alſo, he wrote his famous No 
Croſs, no Crown,” or rather, probably, the firſt edition of it, 
of which the title was different. It may be eſteemed his maſter- 
piece, and contains a ſtrong 8 of Chriſtian morality. The 
complete title is, No Croſs, no Crown. A Diſcourſe, 
ſhewing the nature and diſcipline of the holy Croſs of Chriſt : 
and that the denying of Self, and daily bearing of Chriſt's Croſs, 
is the alone RY to the Reſt and Kingdom of God. To which 
are added, the living and dying teſtimonies, of many perſons of 
fame and learning, both of ancient and modern times, in fa- 
vour of this treatiſe.” It has gone through ſeveral editions, 
and has been lately tranflated into French. After his releaſe, 
he again viſited Ireland, where his time was employed, not 
only in his father's buſineſs, but in his own function as a mi- 
nĩſter among the Quakers, and in applications to the govern- 
ment for their relief from ſuffering; in Which application he 
ſucceeded ſo, well, as to obtain, in 1670, an order of council 
for their general releaſe from priſon. The ſame year, he re- 
turned to London, and experienced that ſuffering from which 
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at, and preaching to an unlawful, ſeditious, and riotous aſſem- 
bly.” He pleaded his own cauſe, made a long and gallant 
defence, though menaced and ill- treated by the 2 and 
was finally acquitted by the jury. He was, nevertheleſs, de- 
tained in Newgate, and the jury fined. The trial was ſoon 
after publiſhed, under the title of, The People's ancient and 
juſt liberties aſſerted, in the Trial of William Penn and Wil- 
liam Mead, at the Seſſions held at the Old Bailey in London, 
the iſt, zd, 4th, and 5th of September, 1670, againſt the moſt 
arbitrary procedure of. that Court. This trial is inſerted in 
his works, and at once affords a proof of his legal knowledge 
and firmneſs, and of the oppreſiion of the times. The pre- 
tence for the detention of Penn in Newgate, was for his fines, 
which were impoſed on him for what was called contempt of 
court. How he came at length to be liberated does not appear; 
not probably by the payment of the fines, for that the Quakers 
generally refuſed, deeming it an acknowledgement of guilt; 
but, poſſibly, by the mediation of his father. If ſo, it was the 
laſt time that he had occaſion to exerciſe his paternal. kindneſs, 
which now ſeems to have returned, and flowed abundantly; for 
he died this year, fully reconciled to his ſon, and left him in 
oſſeſſion of a plentiful eltate; it is ſaid about 15001: per annum, 
enn, in his ©. No Croſs, no Crown (p. 473, edit. xiji. 1789), 
has collected ſome of his father's dying expreſſions, among 
which we find this remarkable one, in the mouth of a man 
who had ſo much oppoſed the religious conduct of his ſon. 
Son William, let nothing in this world tempt you to wrong 
your. conſcience: I charge you do nothing againſt your con- 
ſeience. So will you keep peace at home, which will be a 
feaſt to you in a day of troubſ e. 
Near this time he held a public diſpute at Wycombe in 
Buckinghamſhire, with a Baptiſt teacher, concerning the uni- 
verſality of the divine light. He alſo wrote à letter to the 
vice chancellor of Ox ford, on account of the abuſe which his 
friends ſuffered there from the junior ſcholars. And during 
his reſidence. this winter at Penn in Buckinghamſhire, he 
publiſhed his “ Seaſonable Caveat. againſt Popery,” though it 
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was the religien of the queen, and of the heir apparent. This is 
mentioned 8 ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of the clamour that 
was afterwards raifed againſt him, chat he favoured Popery : 
an aſperſion to which Burnet gave ſome ear but which Til- 
lotſon retracted. Near the cloſe of = nx "ws was led to his 
fourth ſonment. A ſetjeant and ſoldiers waited at a meet- 
ing until he ſtood up and preached; then the ſerjeant arreſted 
him, and he was led before the lieutenant of the Tower, by 
whom, on the act for reſtraining nonconformiſts from inha- 
Ming in corporations, he was again committed, for ſix months, 
to Newgate. During his confinement, he wrote ſeveral trea- 
tiſes; and alſo fed the parliament; which wus then about 
to take meaſures for enforcing the Conventicle- act with greater 
feverity. Shortly after the releaſe of William Penn from this 
impriſonment, he travelled in the exereiſe of his miniſtry in 
Holland and Germany. Few particulars of this journey are 
preſerved; but it is alſuded to in the account of 4 ſubſequent 
one, which he publifflſſ e. 
In 1672, he married Gulielma Maria Springett, whoſe father 
having been killed at the ſrege of Bamber, in the civil wars, 
and her mother having married Ifazc Pennington of Chalfont, 
Bucks, in his family, (which was a place of general reſort for 
Quakers in that county) Gulielma had her education, and, 
bably, became acquainted with Penn. After his marriage 
e reſided at Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire. The fame year 
he wrote feveral controverſial pieces; and among the reſt; one 
againſt NI In this employment, about this time; he 
ſeems to have ſpent much of his leiſure.” In 1674, he ven- 
tired to write to the king, complaining of the ſeverity of ſome 
juſtices, and others, to the Quakers; and ſome time after he 
ptefented to the king, and to both houſes. of parliament, a boek 
entitled, & The continued Cry of the 1 for Juſtice ; 
piving an account of the cruel and unjuſt proceedings againſt 
perſons and eftates of many of the e called Quakers.” 
Tube following year he held a public diſpute near Rickmanſ- 
worth, with the famous Richard Baxter. ES 
In 1677, in company with George Fox, and Robert Barclay, 
he again ſet ſail on a religious viſit to the Continent. He tra- 
vated Rotterdam, Leyden, and Haerlem, to Amſterdam, 
at which place hearing of a qerfecution of the Quakers at 
Dantzick, he wrote to the king of Poland, an expoſtulatory 
letter on their behalf. He then, after ſome further ſtay at 
Amſterdam, proceeded by Ofnabrug to Herwerden, or Herford, 
the refidence of the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the king 
of Bohemia, and grand- daughter of James J. 
It may not be amiſs to mention, that the manner” in which 
the miniſters of the people called Quakers travel AE 
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bf FEE AI | is Gnply. this: Havingaiyiew n 


they procerd from plage to place, a eee minds; 

diſpoſed; by dhe touches of the, ſame inthepge. wh We con · 

ployment is viſliing ie mectipgs;. and offen gh 2 4 

friends; and ſometjmes appointing mA By 10 meg : 
zi 

viſit, as theix/ duty or inclination; leads them. 2 pe 4 

have been the caſe with Penn and his 1 jonsg, 

family. She received them with great readinels, Fad wn 

mained four days at her en in which, time t They: 

her, and ia her houſe, one of which was pen 

bitants of yo town. On leaving, Herfor Rest 

Cologne (eaſled by himſelf Collen),. (% ig 

and, Nimeguen; and returned to mene 9 155 8 5 

left it, and went by yy ek 8 * N 

Lippenhus, Groni men, wk 1 

2 about four days, a 1 circuit by. W ſel 8 1 1 70 

one, S., brought him: 0 Amiterdam;z and. * 


in whichithey believe nt en divineſy required to, ain 
ceived io have dran them from. their habitat heir exe 
the information of perſons of other er. 
2 

cipal buſineſs at Herſord, was in viſiting the 
religious opportunities, both. Arg worſhip; and —— 
Germany, by Caſſel, Frank fort, hri 
month after he had left it. After ſtaying s ag he moe 

Leenwa 
friend the princeſs ende ac at Meter 
8 returned; home by Harwic and us WII 


family at Werminghurlt i in Suſſex, He congludes = 
of bis journey in theſe words: (% I had that g VIZ 
return) a ſweet meeting among them, in high Gc 3. 
power made us truly glad together: and L can 110 uly, 
are they who can chearfully give up to ſerve the 
ſhall be the inereaſe and growth of their 1 ISR 
never end. To Him that was, and is, 510, gome; 
eternal, holy, bleſſed, | righteous, ; powerful, and puke 
be glory; honour, and praiſe, dominion, 4. 

ever and ever, Amen. Many remarkable ci | 


bility, and eontrition of mind. evinced by the 5 ;nceſs; 
her frjend,cand companion, Anna Maria:counteſs, of. Horn 
But -we muſt refer to Penn s OWN account, Thich x 
his- wits, and alſo. ſeparately extant. At 5 — Hoy | 
return, and before his . on this jou i 
was N ris 12 ate, 
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une pegalties of twenty pounds a month, S of 
dir eſtates (Stat. 23d and 29th: Elizabeth). Mr. Peun, om this 
preſented (as it is ſaid) a petition of che Quakers to 
nick houſe of of parliament, and was —— allowed to ſpeak on 
| If, in a committee, probably of the commons, for a 
bilt for the | relief of the Quakers ſoon after paſſed that houſe; 
one" it had "paſſed the other houſe, it wa: ſer aſide * 
| ion; of n I 
. ww 2 81, ing Charles, in conſideration of the aides of 
» Mis father,” "the arial, And of à debt due to him from the 
en ar his Geath, granted to W. Penn a province in North 
 Aintrica, 251 on ie weſt fide of the Delaware, called the New 
Nethertands; Put, on this oceaſion, denominated by the king, 
in feſpect to the granter, Pennſylvania. Penn ſoon after pub- 
lithed an account of the province, with we King's patent, de- 
Feribin; ng the country, and its produce, and we Oy terms 
of 'ſettlemient to ſuch as might be inclined to go hither. He 
Aſo ſent a letter to dhe native Indiafis, informing them of his 


——— his'p6fſeſſion, not only by the Ing 2 ren t, but 
witty their conſent and * acknowledging the Aufler i which 
Ahe Fundamental Conftitarion of Penifyleaninz” and the fol- 
— de publiſned the * Frame ef Government of 
us it 

| twp * hen world. dc All perſons living in 
wp ince, 'Who-confeſs and acknowledge the One, Altnighty, 
8 elxil ſociety, ſhall in no wiſe be moleſted 
* — perſuaſion, or pructice in matters ef 

Jerth perfor nor ſhall 
It is 00 true, that many perſecuted perſons 
of perſecution, merely becauſe- they believed 


ae 


Aud dern done "Hen Europeans, and affuring'them of his 
wr * wy —_P this code may be worth-tranſcribing, 

God, to be 'the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of 

they de compelled at any time to fre- 


— intentions. then drew up, in twenty four articles, 

= degree of religious liberty than had at that 
— . and that hold themſelves obliged in conſcience to live 

nt or maintain. any religious worſhip, place, or miniſtry 


ther aa cen be right le; Penn appears to have © hated 
or i dn 


inherent injuſtice, and moral turpitude. Many 
| 5 and ſome milies, went to the new province. 
| | - 1 4 — . — 4 
<tty, whi enn, in view t 
Spee ee, Which is the Weng of civil 2 — 
—— Cotnmiſſioners were alſo appointed to treat with. 
the Indians; and in 1682, he viſited his newly - acquired terri- 
t mis time he paſſed about two years in the province, 
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ns interior concerns, and eſtabliſhing a friendly cor- 
avith*his neighbours. n 1 Would ſeew,"fol- 
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lowed hi en the Wilderneſs, for, w find him 
dbl el wah pirited 1 ont the accu 92 
ambition ang d the Uelire of Ok e op al 5555 
litions to 15 boun 199 Prayidence, nd in cone] uſi 
others, the marka ble words: 171 friends hare 
and in t Nice, wer * fear 0 
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; Charl the reſpect Jane. 1 5 to, 
late @ mital, who d _ nded, } 110 on Ve 1 care, togeth c 
: with that monarc s perl ba e , enn him elf, 
J procure bim a free ace Po 4 gte mi e ule 
4 of the opportunity, 1 b 80 8 Ia 5 11 ſef for 
y bis peffecuted, Friends, . 
4 4 priſ e e e the dece Ha e 1 7 whe | 
amils to o „that, the inclination of. 15 1 0 
1 og gp "known, 12 fears of P Prateſta 1 8 
od ; acceſſion; and had Penn, been incliped 4h 5 "bicaſelf ; 
th. 5.8 craticalia jupcture, by. fomenting theſe, ln < Wight haye 
j due 0 Jed his province, and re leniſh Penn, 
i- peop $P 9 2 
R W. Agpeary not himſelf to have eee my. Ar gd 
. that he did not Avail, Mpc, of he 4 7 45 anic is both true, 
1 and ae to "him, . He ad 10 . \ latimate 77 8 
eds WM king, and had given credit t to the proteſt which James! 
K 2 repeatedly 
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jy nar atedly made, of his intention to eſtab liſh liberty of cbn- 
"85 aer eee 
tence, , On his acceſſion, Penn took lodgings zt Kenſington; 


* qhat was not apt 10 overcome 4 man's reaſon; though'it tight 
Tie his patience;” Burner, therefote, was evidently no friend 


ught it to the ear of Penn; who, therton, by Tetter, "enquired 


g principles in religion, and pity tbem that own them :"Obe- 
Mance upon authority, without conyviction; and, deſtroying them 
"ar differ from me for God's ſake,” Tillotfon in reply mentions 


ear of Penn's 


cbürt, Tillotſon, muſt have known. In reply, Penn declared 
that he held no chrreſpondence with any Jeſuit, prieſt, or re- 


"of the penal laws. Penn preſented. an addreſs of the wakes 
0⁰ 


Flantation-offcel which he dich in a long reply, which well de- 
ng reply | 
eſtimate his character; it 


; ſerves the peruſal of thoſe who wih to 
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is dated 688, But he had nom to cope. with more powerful 


mere e than 9 Tbe Revolution: to place, and an 


intimate of courſe. ſuſp 97 150 Fg As be 
walking in gs mean proof o JET Inn = 
he was en pe 0 ore. the 8 then tting z and, th dong 
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1690, he Was again, 19 5 be 
fore; but he e 


cee of 0 


2 e Was c ph with 1 bein to ike E . * e 
om, 
King! 8. ch., Bein 
pared to go again. to Pe 5 nia, and 1 ect Sy 1 
8 Eulen Wake but his voyage was prevented þ an- 
other accuſation, ſupported by the oath of one William, uller 
fs man 10 the e a ende declared to be 1 

LE, 
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but now, bat. 1 — 10 50 tis vos to the oaths 7 a | 
putt of the 755 7 5 ; when, rough Tp e af | his 
1 I 


cence, mae he was A Fanny time acquitted, Ye emp DO him. a 


ſelf in his reticements, in writing, The moſt da own 
r 


Tn in RefleRi ions and MI ims re ating to hep utt of 1 
Life.“ Ta thoſe who 177 


called? akers bis «6 0 diſcern t ferendes le 
tween Ws = cha pole al by by We People cated Quakers, | 200 


the Perver ions, &c. of their Adverſaries, 1515 It is well | ſuited 1 

13 AF 8 deſigned, and has gone through twelve editions at 
Nah long after his reſtoration to ſociety, he loſt his wife, 

which aged 7 ſo mucli, that he, ſaid all his other troubles 


leaſt. 


were nothin In compariſon of, this; and he Publiſhed a thor 
account, of her character, GN 9x refons; 500 pious en 
The following year, he apf red 38 $9 logiſt of 3eOrge 

in a long preface to Fox's Journal, the 


giving a ſumm 
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publiſhed: The pre I. : 
account of the people whom Fox had | en ſo: 5 
much the Wen *. uniting; Has been ſeveral mes printed 
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. 1 gs, hs in re ' The fa He 1 15 
in 125 iy forn vt" the Welter dug 180 in ih" s 


fe Nfiri the public advocate of the Obakers to parl 
— 8 1 was them depending for their zafe in 1 
A t 


early patt of 7160 6, 1 a fecond wife, 
Be {bon after Taff-his eldeſt ſon, Sprit et 70 appears, 
i the charactet given to Fim by bis father, 10 K ave heen a 
Hopeful and Pi pions young man, juſt ro of age. The ſame 
_ he added une more to his ſhort tracts N tive f N i 
rift, under the ti E of „Primitive Chtiſtianity eh epi hc 
Zack now, began his paper rontrovetly with the 
of Bi 1 fram à champion of Ae, hs the ſen 
relay, Hag bees abe of ys vi 155 nents. Kath 5 
coſts Penn ind ks brethren © 3 10 
71 197 arliathelit 5 por Nie 5h + pro 
Nba Duſe of Peers, K Carte onſider- 
tat Bill e e iis te Go t be 
110 dnn 1155 to Pepe ent malicious tofccutions undet that Pre. 
ad But m the. bill was vets, 1698, he” tfavellecf 48 2 
e re nad t 0 nig winter a 
19 75 t in Treland, and the folfowinj ter 'tefited | K | 
let failed fot his province, with big wife and ly, 
125 80 A it his future tefidence: during ts 4 
f pr as ale onderttins' pripritcry beter 
57h Aar ee tbvanting the Eibe « potigaine. 
r. vl utpdſe was brought i 1970 pärlia the ea 
925 until” bi teturnh, af the WT Fr of his 
| 1 5 155 1170 gabe Hit any information of the Höftlle 2 
12000 hy Ind be Jartived; in Englatd the later art of 10 
5 is Arrival, ie meaſb 5 was laid afide, nn Eo 011 
well Bone & court, by the death'o en and the 
15 vent Ce of queen Ahne, "Oh Us ahn, he tefide 
de more at Kenn, and afterwards at Knightſbti ge, til 
1 1 eat 8. ns „ he 9 to a convenient h about a mile 
rent xt year he Was involved ina law- fit, with 
he Yue ut bebf a Feen We Had been his 07 ward; 9 „dug bh 
many ov pitn aggrieved, is ets was attended” with ſuc 
circuinſtang es, * prevented his obtaining relief, and 15 
driven to Change his, abode to the rules f the Fleet, Until tlic 
dulineſs TY, 70 omnmodated; Which did not ha ppen until the 
15 pk robably 80 this views, that he raiſed 6, 420 
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Now: Ades a bt of almaſt conſtant a&tivi 
he found, at the age of 3 that the in ae of ago 
begam to die nod his abilities for travelling, iq 
work af his miniſtry, 1 his wonted alacrity; yet, in 
1709, he travelled, as his health would permit, into, the MWeſti of 
England, and alſo into ſome counties nearer his reſidence in the 
metropolis. But .at-length, in 1710, finding the air near ihe 
city not to agree with his declining conſtitution, he took a hand» 
— ſeat at Ruſhcomb, near Taster in wre at which 
he contimied:to- refide to the time of his daceaſe. 11 
In 17 he had, at diſtant times, three fats, ther to he 
the a ie kind. Tbe laſt of theſe impaired his underſtands 


ing and memory, ſa much 8 to render him unfit ſon publio 


action afterwards. His friend, Thomas Story, an emingnd 
Quaker, who had been the firſt recorder of the cprporatian of 
Philadelphia, made him annual viſits after. this time, 10 His 
death. In 1713 and 1714, he faund him chearful, aud able 10 
relate paſt tranſactions, but deficient/in utterarice, and recollecs 
tion of the names of abſent . e en In 4715, 

ſeemedi further decayed this, andi the ere 
Story relates, that he 1 in the Quakerz- 
at Reading, ſhort, but: found and ſenſible exproſſiotis: 


at Bath. In 1716, he ſeemed-glad to ſee his friend, andh (at 
parting . him hang another, he ſaid, % My. love. is with; you; 
„and remember me in the — 

covenants” 1 5 z he [carce: knew bis old acquaintance, or 
102 walk gr leading. 1 Ne was; on the 3 of 
uly, 1715, and his int att e 5th. of che next ,momh,. at 

2 — 4. Buckinghamſhire. Without 
— to draw up a regular character of: William Penn, it im 


be evident from his penn, that he was a mani of abilities ; and, 


from his conduct through life, that he was 4 man of tho. 
conſcience, | This, wi acceding to his opinions in religinn, 


are _— willing to allow and to declare. : 054! 
PENNI: (Grovanin „ A 
given him 8 of his emend af Ra 
expences, When he lived 0 ooo was to the time of 


his death, Julio Romano being his nj high a . Hewasve 
kilful, effacidly in, deſigning. wh He has: bead eme 
pictures ons Kiphad's "6.x Vi which paſs for — maſter 
own; particularly in the palace, of Chigh as may be obſerved 
by examining them with attention. He bad a particular jncli- 
nation and genius for landſcapes; which he very 'ſkil- 
bullxz, A ad with ne pieces of anchitecure. Aftar· Ra- 

1 h, che affociated with Julio Romano: ind een 
* dale rer fiſhed: "Py Raphact * 3 
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year he alfo tried, but without benefit, the effect of we This 
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well-the hiſtory of Conſtantine,” as other works in t 
of Belvidere. But this triumvirate ſeparated, on oconſion of 
a/vopy wat he pope choſe to Have! made-of the piQure! of the 
transhguration; which was deſigned for the court of France. 
Upon is ſeparation, Penni went to Naples, intending to work 
the marquis del Vaſto; but, his conſtitution being very 
dehicate and tender, he did not live long enough to paint much 
there. He died in his fortieth year, in 1528. He had a brother 
called Luca Penni, who worked a while with Pierino del Vagd 
his brother - in- law, at Genoa, and other places of Italy. 'He 
went thence into England, where he painted ſeveral pictptes for 
Henry VIII. and for ſome merchants. | He was alſo employed 
by Francis I. at Fontainbleau, and at laſt applied himſelf to 
, nee enn D193. 
10 PEN Y (Jond), or AP HENRY, commonly known by his 
aſſumed, name of Martin Mar-prelate, or Mar- pri. He was 
born in Wales, and ſtudied firſt at Cambridge, and afterwards at 
Oxford, in which latter univerſity he took the degree of Maſter 
f Arts; and was ordained a prieſt. Afterwards; meeting with 
Hr diſſatisfaction, as it is ſaid, and being very warm in his 
temper, he changed his religion, and became an Anaba iſt, or 
ratlier a Browniſt. He was henceforward a virulent ene y to the 
chureh of England, and. the hierarchy of that commumon, as 
appears ſufficiently 2 virulent libels, in which he has ſhewn 
his ſpleen to: a great degree. At. length, after he had concealec 
himſelf for fame tes he was apprehended at Stepney, a 
tried at the King's-Bench, before fir John Popham, chief-quſtice, 
and the reſt of thejud - where he was indicted and condemned 
for felony, for papers found in his pocket, purportin to be a 
pros to the queen; and was executed, according to Fuller, at 
St. Thomas Waterings, in 1593. It appears, that ſome violence 
was put upon the laws, cven as they then ſtood, to form a capital 
e en hin. For his libels he could not be accuſed, 
the legal time for ſuch an accuſation having elapſed before he was 
taken: the papers upon (which he was convicted, contained only 
an implied denial of the queen's abſolute authority tu make; enact, 
decree, and ordain laws; and implied, merely by avoiding to 
uſe thoſe terms, according to the very words of the lord-keeper 
Puekering. His execution wastherefdre in a high degree unjuſt. 
His chiet publications are, 1. Martin Mar- prelate, the tract 
that gave ſoimueh offence. t Theſes Martinianæ, vo. 
2-4; A view:of: publicke Wants and Diſorders in the ſervice of 
od, im a Petition ta the high court of Parliament, 1588, Bvo. 
1. An Exhortat ien toi the Governors and People of Wales, to 
labour earneſtiy toi have the preaching of the Goſpel: planted 
i g them, 15887 8b. 5. #% Reformation no Enemy to her 
Majeſty and the! Statb, 590% 4to. 6. Bir Simon Sypod's 
CPP FFW 
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others of: the ſame: ki 


: * 


..PEPUSCH. (Jenn Cuntsrornes), one of the greateſt 


compo tion ; and t is, not to C 1 dren or noyices, but in very 


aſſiduity. In 1724, he accepted an offer from Dr. Berk 


muſic in his intended college there; but, the ſhip. in which they 
failed heing -wreckeds, be .returngd_ to, Tondep, aud , marrie 
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x continued to ſing on the 1 7 tilt meg 1719; when 
having, at a modeſt computation, acquired above ten thouſand 
ineas, ſhe. retired from the theatre, and afterwards married 
r. Pepuſch. She was rettatkabfy mll,” and ably 
8 and, lc enetal, fo deſtitute of perſonal rms, that 
0 eldorn "If her by any other name than Hecate, to 
h ſhe is faid to Rave anfwered yery readily,” 

which change 3 in Pipiiſch's citcumſtances by Margarita for. 
tune was no interruption tc his Ladies: be lover muſic, and 
8054 the knowledge of it wich ardour. At the inſtance 
Na and Rich, he undertook to com 1 or rather to 
the muſſe for 2 Beggar's Oper Ang en with gre 

Gas now at 5 of ona ruſed with 

ee 1 Mat ral an br treatiſes 'on Hatmonics, 
ibomiug, and that of Ptolemiy . "by. Dr. 


hr 1 dende, Wich dccurted to Him en the — 


in 4 great meaſure removed "his friend De Moivre; the 


et matician, who afliſted him in making calculations for 
e done rinciples on which hy, Furey 


n co ES of cheſe ſtudies, he was eſteemed, 
in matters of theory, one of the beſt muſicians of his tire. In 
1737, he was ch n organiſt of the Charter houſe, and — — 
with his wife, to that venerable 1 4 K The wife di 


Bur, before which he loft a for, his on A child; Io that he ha ho | 


re of gelight left, but the proſeti mw of klx ſtudies,” and 
the teaching of a e pfl Fd 2 ho attended him at his 

a Here he drew Up that account öf the ancient 
fi ra, Which was read before the Roy al Society, and is pub- 

fied in the «Philoſophical "TG ons for O. Nov. and 
1746; and, bl after the publicatfott of that account, 
ip 1122 Alben a Fellow of the } Secret A: 

died the 26th bf July,” 1752, *ged Fare: and was 

Vatiol in the chapel of the Charter-hovſe, here 4 2 5 wich 
2106 ion is placed over him. 
Galt Lovis Gatabiy), + 2 French 


hoe: Nath was not leſs eſteemed for its candpur and Mo. 
deſty, than his writin for their neatneſs of yk; and exact. 
neſs of teſearch. He is moſt known for his contnuation of 
the Lives of illuſtrious Men of Prance;“ begut by RNuvigne, 
but carried on by him, from the chirteenth So me to the — 
0 ſeveral 19 5 8. 

i5 


third. He alio wrote” * and prefaces 


ie ſcience 
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Nis eilte eh kae works of! Buſſher Wñs 
were pid he Benedlictines of St: 
abthor of *an me oy Ons 'Big 
He died in Ma 17 e of Atty even; © 
„ PEREFIXE' 18 bib DE e D), a Frech 
writer, is me Per e for having left a very excel ent) 460 Hiſ⸗ 
toire du RY IV. of Prander written indeed mope like 
an abridgement 4 Riſtory at large 1 full of wiſdom in 
what relates to As inſtitution, of a Prince, and full of truth as 
to matters of fact. H He wis maftrèe d Hotel to cardinal NT 
eu, under WRom he Oe trained became” z doctor 17 
Sorbonne; was aftetwaids a ointed p ne to Las K 
and made archbiop „f in 1864.0 e feſuits are ſup- 
oſed- to have g 9.081 big and to have put him upon' mea- 
ures; Which offended the Fs hits, and inody F Ubpotibib 
to obloquy. and mifrepreſentarion: but he was certainly a 
excellent us well as 2 e ande an, ke died-in 167 
He lad Beetr adthitted into the French academy 1 1 f 
PER . a Spaniffl lawyer, maln i in it 
day fot feveral elabgrate ar e on the civil 11 Lees gt.” Law, 
Conte ea the Digeſts, and otfier wotks 12 kind. 
was born 88 a ſmall villa vin u avarre, and: 15 
at Lebwäif 3, at che age Wenige? & mulf n ot 
de Cofifbunded With Auro $5.9 "z"famous' Jeſuit t 


Salzmapea, f 755 arlother ot in fur name, who wal ph 

ſician and fürgedn o Philip TE, Who wrote '# treatife on t 

plague; nor 5 h a Portugu l f rgeon who wrote in his 

2 os wage, e kubjects o his profeſficnh, in the feyen- 
fit 

100 0 ee, rene, one Ut abe en 

33 the Ital was born, at Caſoria in the 


+6 Gran Gre, c 78 704; 00 was educated at Napli 
tn ae 


robo, eh keen muſſciatt of that ti . 
ttice bf San-Aghano,” or Sat ian 5, becoming ac 
ted with the 225 of yl 0; took Hin Under 

15 W and, from 1730 82 17345 procured him em- 

ploymierit in the k. theatte {2 Naples, where his, operas, hath 

Bre ſucceſs. Bah then viſited Rome, for which place his 
yompiade was C and there performed; bur, by ſome 

auge en 1 yuh 1 no means a pplaud as it de- 
ferved ; after which he returned to Naples, Rl falling into a 
<vilimpti ve difotder, died at the premature age of vin ee 
Tt is Ie is yore, as ſome authors have aſſerted, that he Was pol 
by ſome of his rivals. From the ſtyle of his compoſit on 

Fen hve callkd Him the Domenichino of muſic. Eaſt, 


"Tf nung Ink. vol. iv, p. kf 


Add © | 0 united 


8 wledge of harm A and rar richneſs. of 
n forms the characteriſtic of hy his ,muſic;,., 15 9 
e pa with the very voice of nature, 0 3 ſhe 
Tot by bs natural force of its effects, ; Ribas | 
ſome, ;of too, melancholy ai caſh which, migh t . ig —— 
from the depreſſion produced by ighranty, of conſtitution. 
His rincipal works der 5 The Sta nd 19 ſually 

conſidered as his moſt perte + ory. an better ; 


— any other; in this e "famous. mals, 
beginning, c Dixit et dau N 11 1 ith ra ture at 
les, 9285 after his mum 1 4 3 The — called. 

| 1 ve Regina, the lalt, of compoſed 
Torre del Greco, a very ſhort 115 55 hj 8 = as mT 
admired as any of his compoſitions... 4. « Olym- 
plata, ſet to the words of 'Metaſtaſio, | OY L BODE Pa- 
555 278 comic opera. 6. His famous cantata of Orfeo e 


Euridice. The greater part .of bis other, compoſitions, were 
formed for pieces written in the. Neapolitan, dialect, and.unin- 
telligible, to the reſt of Italy. Pergoleſi 8 firſt, and principal 
inſtrument was the violin. The following opinions reſpecti 

the ſtyle of e are copied from . Works of a mo 


wt, etent judge 
le a any of PS, mare Energy. of ol. oy ud gp A: finer. aul, 
his predeceſſors; abour appears in 
gelben SY 1 the 9 IG where the ee thin, 
Is a proc et e 15 more beautiful effects 


25 often pr EP in 1 & perforn n are promiſed, i in he 
core. —** The. n c has been cenſured 


by his countryman, Padre Mira 1 wt as by ſome Engliſh 
muſical critics, for 150 much 55 le of. movement, and a dra- 
matic 75 257 In Pens, 55 f his low. airs; while,,on. the con- 
12 ays, that he never h 2 perhaps never 
ſhall hear, oat muſic accompa with 105 arge 0 
learned and ſo divine, as the & Stabat Med. = 1 urney thin 
it very doubtful whether the {c Gren aſcribed fo. this au = 
genuine; but obſerves, that rogrels EA 7 1 in i 
mental muſic, « ought not, at all events, to 9 0 the re et 
of Pergoleſti, which, he adds, *© was not built.on ccd ai 
of that kind, b t on vocal com 1 e in Which the cle rok 
plc, truth, and ſweetneſs ol expreſß on, juſtiy e entitle 
upremacy over all his re gontemparary als: 
and to a NE in. the temple. of fame, among t je eat im- 
royers of the art; as, if not che founder, the principal po- 
iſher of a ſtyle of compoſition both, for wk church; and Gage 
which has been ,conſtantly cultivated by his Tarceliorss ans 


mrs 


li 14 


which, 


PERIZONTDS. 0 


5 5 wes wk From a ſhort period 
reigns” u out dae u Sel 
hs * 


whaek" it th e diſta 
in which No flöuriſh 


learned hiſtorlan, for this Naben, N ogg Wy 
Per leſſ, as forming 4 great #ra a an mufic. 

W RIZONITUS AMES), 2 learned German, was of 2 (fas | 
mily originally of Tentorp, a"fmalF town in Weſtphalia: 

nate was Voorbrock RJ; but being changed 0 eons 
fa Gre word. f ſimilar im port, ply ing ſomething of the 
naar of a e =; ohe 1225 publiſhed an e Ep gebe ” 

this! name cribed, ' it was ever after aimed 

Aire part'of the! family. Anthony Ferizonfus Was re 

the choc df Dath, profeſſot of divinity and the Oricntaf 10 
guages, firſt ar Ham, and afterwards at Deventer; at wine | 
laſt p lace. he died, in 167, in his De fixth year. Hen 
liſhed, in "669; "/tedrned treatiſe, ih e Ratione ſtudii The 


to D M | ; AL « {6 97 
Ba che eldeſt ſon of Anthon „was FOR Day 

26, 1651; ant ſtudied firſt under ihert Cuper at Beben 
and Was afterwards," in 1671, removed to Utrecht, where he 
attended Roy 2 05 of Grevius. 1 father deſigned him fo 
1 nity 10 m ; but, by —＋ left kite to purſue 

Iriellyakion' and taſte, e „ ite learning, 

diſtory, and antiquity.” Wich this view, he in 1674, to 
Leyden, where he continued his hi ies under Theods 5 Gy 
presse of hiſtory and eloquence in that city. He ee 
afterwards rector of the Latin ſehgol at Delft; Pa ray in 
ſittation, When, in 1681, he acce ted the profeſſorſhip" of if. 
tory, and 1 * uence,” which was offered him by the univerſity of 
Franeker. great reputation” made this univerſity: flouriſh, 
on which account. 55 ſtipend was Augmented by the addition of 
an hundred crowns., Ryckius dyin in 1690, Perizonius was 
offered the vacant 'profel orſhix ;\ but the curators of Franeker 
engaged him to continue wit them, by adding atiother” hun- 
dred crowns to his ſtipend.” He left them, however, in f. 
and went to Leyden, to fill the Place of profeſſor o. hiſtory, 
eloquence, and the Greek language; and in this em loyment 
continued till his death. He was: 4 man of incredible dili- 
gence, as well as eractneſs; for, though he wrote much, yet 

8 never committed any thing to the preſs, without having re- 
viſed and examined it. Exceſſſve application to ſtudy 
ened his life; for, being of a delicate conſtitution, and takin ng 
no care to ſtrengthen | it by exerciſe, a — ow fever at ” erept 
upon him, and never quitted him, till it had put an end to 
him. He died, April 6, 171), and left a will how favoured a 
little of that whim and peculiarity which ſometimes infects the 


[a] Niceron, tome i. 
| learned 
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in their N its 
IE expire, e e 8 Fa e hes, x 4 
| vp, in > chains and that a beard ſhoul > for him, 
this was, = hh a painter migh all bs od is picture 
already, 4 7 5 5 over . manuſcripts.a 
books Ire ley 1. to ev 0 of the univerſity; but, what- 
Was me a the. thing, was ridiculous and unworthy 
oi ch He N man 12 ANY Nun SB made, 
1 5 1 ſerious air, but any/th ng of FRA | 


Ration; and ſo Fray , th he. 45 fas in of ie 
his writings, except ae hen he 18 5 bein. He 
a great qudgement, a good ol 7 , 118 

e would never Marry, becayſ he ie vs ſus ha his his ſtudies dies 
thould not be interrupted... 1377 


He publiſhed a great many e in lane, ra wo hi 
tory, antiquities, and claſſical literature; the Srilcipal of 
are theſe: 1. , M. T. Ciceronis, eruditio an inaugu 
tion, at his being inſtalled profeſſor of Francker in Elke 12. 
6 Animadverſio ben 1685,” 8vo. This work is em- 
yed;in. 88 the miſtakes 5 hiſtorians and erities, and 
ws great exactneſs and learning. 3. “ O. Curtius in i 
tegrum re 9 et W ah: ab T. RY atque | 15 
Le Cle np VI lariflimi Joanie Clog ici, 5 vo. 
Clerc, .repl the third volume o 55 5 ce, Guts 
Choiſce.”! a Rev, per oc decimo 
281555 ve gram, ommentarii hook DP Evo. We 
bee. et Babylonicæ, 1711, 2 vols. 12mo. 
py work is levelled againſt the <* Chronological Syſtems” of 
ſher, Capellus, P ezron, but ſpecially of . fir Ts ohn arſham. 
Perizonius wrote alſo ſeveral diſſertations upon particular points 
of antiquity, Which would have done no B credit to 
collections of Grevius and Gronovius. H 3 an. edi- 
tion of Elian's Various Hiſtory”. correcte 
: ſcripts, and, illuſtrated with, notes, in 1701, Byo.. Wnt 
novius having attacked a page in his notes, ja ..cantraverſy 
enſued, wh ark K aA TIN at length 12 ſuch perſonal abuſe, 
that the FRI. of the 1 Leyden. thought roper, to 
8 put a ſtop to it by their 4 gay RT. 14 Wrote 
arge notes upon Sancti &i, Minerva, five de cauſi 
ee ” the beſt — of 284 is that wok 2 
PERRAULT een (9D. eminent French * 
the ſon of an advocate of parliament, and horn at. Parts in in 
1613 [Us $]. He was bred: a phyſician, bu CAifed. only among 
his. ations, his friends, wad 4p r. . e:diſcovered eaſy 
particular taſte for the ſciences and fine. arts; of which. he ac- 


le] Niceron, tame xxxill. 


quired 


ERA _ 


+ | 


| quired a very conſummate Anowhke without tha alliance 
of a maſter. He was ſkilled* — wit painting, ſculp- 
ture, mathematics, phyſics, end all thaſe — pia Fay + fe 
deſigning and T l He e ee Ent of 
theſe, and was one of the greateſt architects Prange ever pro 
duced. Lauis XIV. W great ant noble jor plug 
ture,  and;fent- for Bernini from Rams 
but Perrault ras: Edge by kia bag 


27 whatiwe 5 e 
Rome, whoſe entrance. 10 le to this 
for which we are obliged & to. emu, wham 1 
tempted to turn into ridicule. Theſe. to ary 9 
terrible quarrel for a long time ; and the ae e | 
carried him ſo far, as to induce him to deny ja rrault 
the real author of thoſe 2 deſigns oe Op gay 
forchis. + Perraiilt had {aid ſomething againſt Jean 15 125 | 
as if certaini paſſages in them reſſected upon the king: | 
Joined with his brother dee en Ing 
Botleau was general for the ancients: zand bath theſe, things 
wb drew the poetical vengeance. of ,Boileau upqn lm. 
ey were, however, reconciled at ee Boilezu aer 
Heumult to *. a man of great merit, Away 


5 all means for bring ng it BY oj bg 5 
tranſlating Vitruvius into French, and N WI 
notes; which rhe! did, on iſhed it in 1973s, 5 80 
figures. Perrault was ſuppoſed. to have: ee e 
beyond all that went 5 wo.” who: were 2 55 
without learning, or learned men without any {ſkill in 


teQure, - Permult was both an architect and learned map, 
and hadia (knowledge of all thoſe. things W anc 
tecture of wich Mitruvius ſpeaks, as 1 8 85 | 


mechanies, &e. Hef bad fo extraordinary 21. W Fog: 3 
dies, chat he invented. the machines, b Lo ich thoſe 
fifty-two feet in length, of 8 the ri 155 3 


formed, Ware ralſed. He had a ſine "hand ,at.,defigning 
dra win 9 _ In, 1 8 7 oy 105 
or i from whence 

=> i ao were tote exact 8 pn 


nn en although te re xc has: 
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wl! A tens edition of his . Vitruvins, verify cortefted) 
and augmented: ans printed at Päris, 1684, vr Olio „ 
© When the Reademy of So AS eſtabliſhed he was 
choſen one of its frſf members And was depenget upon 


in what telated to meehhnics and natural Were He gave 


"of Mis great Hnewledge in theſe, by the publicatibn of 
; been works: among which were, </Memoires:pourcſeryir. a 
hiſtofre natutelle des animauxy! Printed: in 1676, folio, with 
% Eſhais de Phiſique, in four volumes 12moz the 
three! Gelb of which cume out n 1680 and the fourth in 1688; 
a — 5 de pluſſeurs machiſles de nouvelle invention, 1. 
| ; He died; Oct. q, 1688), r e erage 
ack 12 6ilel phyſie in any public Way, yet the: faculty of 
P. of Which he was h meiner, had -h-an opinion of his 
EN bh ſo much eſteern for the man, thut after his death they 
boards his picture of his heirs, and placed it in their public 
hoots with that of Fergelius, 5 and baer who had 
2 honour to their profeſfln hh „•5 
« PERRAULT (CHAanLEs), the brother: of Claude, was born 
at Paris in 1626, and n gius for letters 
than his brother; and as! grèeat à one for A e iences and fine 
arts, which he "eultivated' under bis directions. The miniſter 
Colbert v] choſe him for His firſt elerx of the buildings, of which 
himſelf was ſuperintendant; and afterwards” made him comp- 
troller- general of the finances under hin. Perfault employed 
his whole intereſt and credit with him, to make arts and ſciences 
ffouriſh: he diſtinguiſhed- and recommended thoſe: Who excelled 
in each; and it was owing to him, that the academies of paint- 
ing, ſculpture, and architeQture; ' Wee fortned. He was dne of 
the firſt members of the academy of the belles lettre and inferi 
tions, and was received into the French academy in 1677. "Be 
Vas very uſeful to the mem of 'Ietters/whio?frequented his levee, 
and ſhewed him great reſpe&as'long as his protector lived; but, 
vpon the death of Colbert ip 1683, and wem the effefts. of 
envy took place, he was ftrangely neglected by them. He 
the next twenty years in retirement, 24 devoted 'himfelfwholly 
to reading and writing books.” He publiftied various works, 
upon different fubjeAs- in verſe and proſe." He had: am agree- 
able manner of writing in 3 bs ſomewhartinepligent ; 
and his poetry is not 3ſt tute” of invention and imagination, 
though it is not correct enough to eſtabliſh a en of his 
Judgement.” His poem, called La Peinture?” Printed fart in 
2668, and. afterwards in the <olle&ion of his-thiſcellaneons 
works in verſe and proſe in 1675, Ao, was univerſally admired 
and praiſed ; and even Boileau himſelf _ not forbear doing 
Juſtice to it, | 
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i 191688, he publiſhed a poem, entitled; Le Siccle de Louis 
le Grand; The Age of Louis the Great: which was a kind of 


prelude to a war with all the learned. In this he had ſet the 
modern authors above the ancient, an attempt which would of 


courſe appear ſhocking to the majority, who conſidered the 


ancients- as ſuperior in every ſpecies of compoſition. Boileau 
was preſent at the academy, when this poem was read there in 
1687, and was greatly diſguſted; yet took no further notice of 
it, than anſwering it by an Epigram, as did alſo Menage in 
another, to which Perrault replied in a“ Letter. This Per- 
rault reprinted the ſame year, and added to it his Parallele des 
Anciens et des Modernes, in regard to arts and ſciences. A 
ſecond. volume of the & Parallele appeared in 1690, where the 
ſubject of their eloquence is conſidered; a third, in 1692, to deter- 

mine their poetical merit; and a fourth, in 1696, which treats 


of their aſtronomy, geography, navigation, manner of warring, 


philoſophy, muſic, medicine, &c. 1 2mo. In the third volume, 
which relates to poetry, Perrault had not only equalled the 
modern poets with the ancient, and particularly Boileau, but had 
alſo ſet-up Chapelain, Quinault, Cotin, and other French poets, 
whom Boileau in his Satires had treated with — inti- 
mating at the ſame time, that he did not approve of Boileau's 
treatment of them. Boileau, who was always a paſſionate 
admirer of the ancients, was hurt with a compariſon ſo: much 
to their diſadvantage, and, was now reſolved: to do ſomethi 
more than write epigrams in their behalf. He was more par- 
ticularly determined to this by a ſpeech of the prince of Conti, 
who one day told Racine, that he would go to the French aca- 
demy, and write upon Boileau's ſeat, Tu dors, Brutus, Thou 
ſleepeſt, Brutus. What Boileau wröôte againſt Perrault, is to 
be found in his © Reflexions critiques fac Tongin” They were 
reconciled however in 1699; and Boileau. wrote him a letter 
upon the occaſion, which is printed in his works. Voltaire 
lays [x], with regard to this famous (controverſy, which was 
carried on at the ſame time in England, by ſir William Temple 
and others, that “ Pertault has been reproached with oy 
found too many faults vnth the ancients, but that his great fau 
was, the having criticized them injudiciouſſ . 
After this troubleſome affair was ended, Perrault applied 
himſelf» to draw up Hiſtorical Eulogiums of ſeveral great 
men in the 17th century, which he publiſhed with their por - 
traits from the collection of the celebrated Begon. The beau 
of the plates makes this work curious, as well as uſeful. HH 
was determined by the publie voice in the choice of 3 
whom he confined — hundred: but there are an hundred 5 
Rs Irie 611% 97 $ 16 be 37 1 8 2 23 0 Oy eh pv : i 
222 v2 + [xÞ Secle de Louis XIV, tom. III. 
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teyo in_the'colleRion ; the reaſon-of which was this, ''Arnatld 


and Paſcal were deſervedly in bis liſt ; but the. Jefuits;made 
intereſt to have them excluded, and prevailed. Perrault thought 
it nedeſſary to ſubſtitute two freſh- ones: but the public 'refuled 
to accept the work, unleſs Arnaud and Paſcal might keep their 
places; and hence it aroſe, that inſtead of a hundred lives, 
which ws Perrault's original deſign, we find an hundred and 
two. There ate other works of Ne which are much 
eſteemed, 'ds, ** Le Cabinet de Beaux Arts, &c. or, A Collection 
of Capper-plates relating to Arts and Sciences, with Illuſtra- 
tions in Verfe and 1 Facrnus's Fables, tranſlated into 


French: Verſe, dc?" 5) | ful ©. t8 k n nt 

Ch. Perrault died mudes; aged 77. Madame Dacier, in the 
to her tranſlation of *-Homer's Odyſſey, has given the 
Howitng character of this author.“ He was, ſays ſhe, a 
man of / talents; of :agrei converſation, and the author of 
ſome hittle works, which have been deſervedly eſteemed. He 
bad alſd all the qualities of an honeſt and good man; was pious, 
find ere, virtuous, polite; modeil, ready to ferve, and punctual 
in the 1 y., He had a conſiderable place 
under one of the greateſt France ever had, who'repofed 


| 
ini 
the utuibſt confidence in him, which he never employed for 
himfelf, but always for bis friends.” Such à character from 
madam Dacier, muſt ſuggeſt to us the higheſt opinion of Perrault 
8 ne, on, that, as an author, ſhe 2 
im gui the greateſt of all erĩmes, an attempt to degrade 
the dd Ione — — ſhe not only tradi but adored; 
contrary to the declaration of 'Perrault, who had ſaid, in his 
6>Sibcle db 2 + ratio Fo «bs 71 
La dofte antiquitẽ fut toujours venerable, . 
| Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable. 
_ . Befides Claude and Charles, there were two other brothers, 
Peter and Nicolas, who diſtinguiſhed [themſelves in the literary 
world. Peter, the | eldeſt of them all, was receiver - general of 
the finances, and publiſhed, in 1674. a piece, De l'origine des 
Fontaines; and, in 1678, a French tranſlation of Tafſoni's “ La 
Secchia rapita.” Nicolas was admitted dector of the Sorbonne 
in 1692, and died in 1661; leaving behind him a work, enti- 
tled, La Morale des Jeſuites, extraite fidelement de leurs 
livres,“ which was printed in 1667, 4.· 0. 
I PERRIER (FANS), an eminent French painter, born at 


5 

Macon in 15390, was a goldſmith's ſon; a! debauchied young 
man, who, running away from his parents, went to Rome, As 
he-was on bis journey thithet, his money fell thort 5 When a 
blind man, who was alſo bound for Rome, perſuaded him to 
lead him, offbring him à ſhare of the alms tic. got by begging — 
55 3 TIX 0 
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his offer ; and in this equipage arrived at Rome, —— 


PERRIER * 4 
the road deres, hoving' 8s ober way to ſubſiſt, of 


Was 
again very much embarraſſed to find out means to maliltajn 
himſelf, this blind ws + jy aſſiſtance either failing, or not being 
ſufficient to ſupport him. He was reduced to terrible ſtraits At 
his firſt arrival; but, that neceſſity prompting him to recur to his 
genius for the pencil, the. facility of this in a little time ou — 3 
in a way to get 2 He acquired an eaſy and ag 
manner of deſigni ing: his taſte was ſo good, — ſoveral. young 
men addreſſed themſelves to him to mend their defigns and his 
own were bought up by ſome foreigners, who ſent them to their 
friends, in order to engage them to ſupply them with money. 
In the mean time Perrier became acquainted with Lanfranco, 
w_—_ —— he endeavoured to follow, and at laſt was able to 
eil with the ſame eaſe as he did his crayons. 

Fir ;nding — he could diſpatch a great deal of buſineſs, he 
reſolved to return to France; and ſtopping at Lyons, he painted 
the Carthuſians cloyſter there: From L ons he proceeded to 
Paris; and having worked ſome time for Vouet, who engroſſed 
all the grand performances, he took à ſecond journey to Italy, 
ares dye n ten years, and returned to Paris in 1645. About 


1 


his4ime he painted the gallery of the Hotel de la Villiere, 'and 5 


drew ſeveral eaſel - 9 for 7 perſons. He died profeſſor 
of the academy, in #655, etched ſeveral things with a great 
deal of ſpirit and 2757 others, the fineſt baſſo· felievos that ate 
in Rome, à hundred of the | maſt celebrated antiquities, and 
ſome of Raphael's works. He alſo engraved, in the caro obſeurs, 
fome antiquities, after a manner, of which, it was ſaid, he was 
the firſt inventor 3 but-Parmegiano uſed it a long time before 
him. It conſiſts of two copper-plates, whoſe impreſſion is 
made on paper faintly ſtained: the one plate is engraved after 
the uſual way, and that prints the black ; ; and the other, which 
is the ſecret, prints the white (hl 8 
PERRIER (CnarLEs), a French t, n. ephew of nde, 
was born at Ang in Provence. He firſt devoted himself to Latin 
verſifieation, in which he ſucceeded guy's and he boaſted of 
having formed the celebrated Santeui uarrelled after- 
wards: from poetic jealouſy, and made Menage i e arbitrator of 
their differences; who, however, decided in leb of Perrier, 
and did not ſcruple to call him © The prince of Lyric poets.“ 
They afterwards became reconciled, and there afe in Perrier's 
works ſeveral tranſlations of pieces from Santeuil. Perrier after- 


wards Nane himſelf to F rench ern in vrhich he was not 
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ſo ſucceſsful, though he took Malherbe for his model. The 
importunity, and even fury, with which this poet repeated his 
verſes to all who came near him, made him inſupportable. One 
day he accompanied Boileau to church; and, during maſs, did 
nothing but talk of an Ode,” which he had preſented to Meſ- 
ſieurs of the French academy for the prize in 1671. He com- 
lained of the injuſtice they did him; and, ſcarcely: containing 
himſelf while the hoſt was elevated, ſpoke loud enough to be 
heard, that they ſaid his verſes were too Malherbian.“ He 
obtained the academy-prize [Z], however, two years together, 
namely, in 1681, and 1682. C. Perrier died in 1692. He was, 
upon the whole, a good kind of man; but, like the generality of 
ſecond-rate poets, very affected, conceited, and ſelf-ſufficient. 
There are many anecdotes of him in the Menagiana,” which 
ſhew this: from one we learn, that he was very angry with 
Bouhours, for not inſerting him in the liſt of illuſtrious writers, 
from whom that father had ſelected his Penſees Ingenieuſes.” 
He complained of this to Bouhours himſelf one day in the ſtreet, 
as Bovhours told Menage. + | ei 1 
PERRON (James Davy vv), a cardinal, eminent for great 
talents and learning, was deſcended from ancient and noble fami- 
lies on both ſides. His parents, having been educated in the 
a principles of Calvin, retired to Geneva ; and ſettled afterwards 
in the canton of Berne, where he was born, Nov. 25, 1556 W 
His father, who was a man of learning, inſtructed him till he 
was ten years of ages and taught him mathematics and the. Latin 
tongue. Young: Perron ſeems afterwards to have built upon 
this foundation by himſelf ; for, while his parents were toſſed 
about from -place to pus by civil wars and ; perſecutions, he 
applied himſelf entirely to ſtudy. He learned by himſelf the 
Greck tongue and philoſophy, beginning that ſtudy with the 
logic of Ariſtotle: thence he paſſed to the orators and poets ; and 
afterwards applied to the Hebrew language, Which he attained 
fo perfectly, that he read without points, and lectured on it to 
the miniſters. . TE Fragment hl YA T6 | 
In the reign of Henry III. he was carried to the court, whicl 
was then at Blois, where the ſtates were aſſembled in 1576; and 
introduced to the king, as a prodigy of parts and learning. His 
controverſial. talents were very great, ſo that none durſt diſpute 
with him: although he made many challenges to thoſe who 
would have been glad to attack him. At the breaking up of the 
ſtates, he came to Paris, and mounted the chair in the habit of a 
cavalier, in the grand hall of the . where he held 
public conferences upon the ſciences. He ſet himſelf afterwards 
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to read the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, and cultivated a 


ſtrict friendſhip with Philip Deſportes, abbot of Tiron, who put 


him into his on place of reader to Henry III. He is faid to 
have loſt the favour of this prince in the following manner: One 
day, while the king was at dinner, he made an admirable diſ- 
courſe againſt Atheiſts; with which the king was well pleaſed, 


and commended him much for having proved the being of a God 


by arguments ſo ſolid. But Perron, whoſe ſpirit of policy had 
not yet got the better of his paſſion for ſhining or ſhewing his 
parts, replied, that “ if his majeſty would vouchſafe him audi- 
ence, he would prove the contrary by arguments as ſolid; which 
ſences 1 gi arte te n PO TE et: 
Perron recovered himſelf, however, from this fall. The 


fo offended the king, that he forbad him to come into his pre- : 


fathers, and made him particularly acquainted with St. Auſtin; 
ſo that he devoted himſelf wholly to divinity, and reſolved to 


2 Calviniſm. | Having diſcovered, or rather pretended to 


diſcover, many falſe quotations and weak reaſonings in a Trea- 
tiſe upon the Church, written by Du Pleſſis Mornay, he in- 


ſtructed himſelf thoroughly in controverted points, and made 


his abjuration. When he was converted himſelf, he laboured 
mightily in the converſion of others, even before he had embraced 
the eccleſiaſtical; function. By theſe arts, and his uncommon 
abilities, he acquired great influence, and was appointed to pro- 
nounce the funeral otation of Mary queen of Scots, in 1587; as 


reading of St. Thomas had engaged him in the ſtudy of the 


he had done alſo that of the poet Ronſard, in 1586. He wrote, 


ſome time after, by order of the king.“ A compariſon of moral 
and theological Virtues;"” and two Diſcourſes,” one upon the 
ſoul, the ak 

that prince. After the murder of Henry III. he retired to the 
houſe of cardinal de Bourbon, and laboured more vigorouſly 
than ever in the converſion of the Reſormed. He brought a 
great number of them back to the church, among whom was 
Henry Spondanus, afterwards biſhop of Pamiez; as this prelate 
acknowledges, in his 'dedication to eardinal du Perron of his 
« Abridgement of Baronius's Abnals.“ This converſion was 
followed by ſeveral others; and the labours of Perron were 
crowned by that of Henry IV. He went to wait on that 
prince with cardinal de Bourbon, at the ſiege of Rouen ; and fol- 


lowed him at Nantes, where he held a famous diſpute with four 


miniſters. The king, afterwards: reſolving: to have a conference 
about religion with the principal prelates of the kingdom, ſent 
for Du Perron to aſſiſt in it; but, as he Was yet only a layman, 
he nominated; him to the biſhopric of Evreux, that he might be 


capable of ſitting in it. He came with the other prelates 10 
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r upon ſelf- knowledge, which he pronounced before 
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St. Denis, ant! was ſuppoſed to contribute more thon any other 
perſan' to the eonverſroꝶ ot —_— ieee ISS 
2 d' 


After this, he was ſent with fat 'to Rome, to nego- 
trate Henry's reconciliation to the holy fee 57 Which at length he 
effected; to the ſatisfaction of the king, but not of his ſubjects; 
that part of them at leaſt; who were zealous for Gallican ſiber- 
ties, and thought the dignity of their king proftituted upon this 
dceafron, | Du Perron ſtayed a whole year at Rome, and then 
returned to France; where, by ſuch kind of ſervices: as have 
already been mentioned, he advanced himſelf to the higheſt dig- 
nities- He wrote, and preached, and diſputed againſt the re- 
formed j particularly againſt Du Pleſſis Mornay, with whom he 
had a public conference, in the preſence of the king, at Fontain- 
bledu. [The king reſolved to make him grand almoner of France, 
to give him the archbiſhopric of Sens, and wrote to Clement 
VIII. to. obtain for him the dignity of a cardinal 5 which that 
pope conferied on him, in 1604, with fingulat marks of eſteem, 
The indifpoſition'of Clement ſobn after made the king reſolve 
to ſend the French cardinals to Rome; where Du Perron was no 
ſoonet arrived, than he was employed by the pope in the con- 
gregations. He had a great ſhare in the elections of Lev X. 
and Paul V. He aſſiſted afterwards in the congregations upon 
the ſubject of Grace, and in the diſputes which were agitated 
between the Jeſuits and the Dominicans: and it was prineipally 
upon his advice, that the pope reſolved to determine nothing 
with reſpect to theſe queſtions. He was ſent a third time to 
Rome, to accommodate the differences between Paul V. and the 
republic of Venice. He was highly eſteemed by that pope, who 
had alſo: ſuch an opinion of the power of his eloquence and 
addrefs, that he ſaid to thofe about him, Let us beſeech God 
to inſpite cardinal Du Perron, for he will perſuade us to do 
whatever he pleaſes. The king ordered him to be ſome time 
at Rome, to take the charge of his affairs; but his health not 
permitting him to ſtay long, he was recalled to France. 
After the murder of Henry IV. which happened in 1610, he 
devoted himſelf entirely to the court and ſee of Rome, and pre- 
vented every meaſute in France, which might diſpleaſe that power, 
or hurt its intereſts. He rendered uſeleſs the arret of the par- 
tiament of Paris, againſt the book of catdinal'Bellarmine; and 
favoured the infallibility of the pope, and his ſuperiority over a 
council, in a theſis maintained in 1611, before the nuncio. | He 
afterwards held a provineial aſſembſy, in which he condemned 
Richer's hogk, „concerning eccleſiaſtical and civil authority :” 
and, being at the aſſembly of Blois, he made anc harangue to 
prove, that they ought not to decide! ſomè queſtionb, on gocount 
of their being points of faith. He Mas one of the prtſideũts of 
the aſſembly of the clergy, which was held at Rouen in 1615; 
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and W itt gies to the king at ay gat > and — > 


that aſſembly, which were much ap is was the 
pat ny action of hjs life; for 9 this yo retired to his houſe 
plet, and himſelf wholly in reviſing and pnt- 
laſt hand to his works. He fet up'a ptinting-houſe 
ee that he — have them publiſhed correAy and ; and reviſed 
every ſheet himſelf He died at Paris, 1 0 5, 1618, aged 63. 
He \ was à man of great abilities; had a lively and penetrati 
wit, hin 3 articular talent at making his views appear reaſon 
able. elivered himſelf upon all occafions with great clear- 
neſs, Gg y, and eloquence. He had à prodigious memory, 
and had ſtudied much. He was very well verſed in anti quity, 
doth eccleſiaſtical and profane; and had read much in the fathers? 
councils, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, of which he knew how to 
make the beſt uſe „ ae his adverſaries. He was very powerful 
in diſpute, ſo that the ableſt miniſters were afraid of dim; 3 and 
he always confounded thofe who had the courage to engage "with 
him. He was warmly attached to the ſee of Rome, and ſtre- 
nuous in defending i — rights and prerogatives; and therefore it 
cannot be wondered, that his ha has never deen held in high 
honour an thoſe of his countrymen who have yew eau. 
tomed to ſtand up for the Gallican liberties. 
The works of Du Perron, the greateſt part of which bad ay 
printed ſe er in his life-time, were collected after his death, 
and publithed at Paris, 1620 and 1622, in 3 vols. folio. The 
firſt contains his great . Treatiſe _ the Euchariſt,” againſt 
that of Du Pleſſis Mornay, The ſecond, his Reply to _ 
Anſwer of the King of ' Great Britain.“ The follow 
the occaſion of that Hard James I. of England ſent to enry 
IV. of France a book, which he had written himſelf, concerni 
differences in religion. ary Bu put it into the hands of Do Per- 
ron's brother, Who informed his majeſty, from what the cardinal 
had obſerved to him, that there were res paſſages in that book, 
in which the king of England feemed to come near the Catho- 
lies; and that it might be proper 70 fend ſome able perſon, with 
a view of bringing him entirely over. © Herity, {taking the advice 
of his prelates in this affair, cauſed it to he propoſed to the kin 
of England, Whether or no he would take. it in dare 
be ths carvitial Du ' Perron ſent to him! who returned 6. 


' anſwer, that he thould be well pleaſed to confer-with him, but 


for reafons of ſtate could not do it. © I ſaae Cafanbon, — : 
modetate perſon among the reformed, who had been engaged 
in ſeveral conferences with Du Perron about religion, | 
ſeemed much inclined to x rr Xen was prevailed on to take a 
voyage into England; where he 48 e advantageouſly of Pu 
Perron to the king, and preſented fo me pieces of poetry to him 
wich the cardinal had put into his hands. The king received 
L 4 | them 
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82 kindly; and expreſſed: much eſteem for the author; hich 
2aſaubon ehe Du Perron, he returned a letter of civility 
and thanks to his Britannic majeſty; in which he told him, that, 
«, except the ſole title of Catholic he could find nothing wanting 
in his mee that was neceſſary to make a moſt perfect a 
accompli 
things which the ancients had unanimouſly thought neceſſary to 
ſalvation, the title of Catholic could not be denied him.“ Ca- 
ſaubon having ſent this anſwer, to Du Perron, he made a reply 
to it in a letter, dated the 15th of July, 1614, in which he — 
forth the reaſons, that obliged him to refuſe the name of Catholic 
to his Britannic majeſty, Caſaubon ſent him a writing by way 
of anſwer, in the name of the king, to all the articles of bis 
letter; to which the cardinal made a large reply, which conſti- 
tutes the bulk of the ſecond volume of his works. The third 
contains his miſcellaneous pieces; among which are, . Adds of 
the Conference held at Fontainbleau againſt Du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay;” moral and religious pieces in proſe and yerſe, orations, 
diſſertations, tranſlations, letters. e een 
There was a fourth volume of his embaſſies and negotiations, 
collected by Cæſar de Ligni, his ſecretary, and printed at Paris 
in 1623, folio: but theſe are ſuppoſed not to have done him 
much honour, as not ſhewing that profound reach and inſight 
into things, without which no one can be an able negotiator. 
There were alſo publiſhed: afterwards, under his name, 6 Per- 
roniana, which, like moſt. of the ana, is a collection of pueril- 
Rin erf „ 
PERROT (Nicor As), fieur d ABTAN our, a, fine ge 
nius of France, was born at Chalons, April 5, 1606 [B He 
{prung from a family which had been. illuſtrious in the law, and 
the greateſt care was beſtowed on his education. His father 
Paul Perrot, who was a Proteſtant, and famous for his writings, 
ſent him to purſue his ſtudies in the college of Sedan; _— 
made ſo rapid a progteſs, that, at thirteen, he had gone through 
the claſſics. He was then taken home, and had an able maſter 
provided, not only to goſover his whole cqurſe of ſtudy with him 
again, but allo to give him ſome, tinctute of philoſophy. After 
having continued in this way about three years, he was ſent to 
Paris, where he ſtudied the law, five or lix months, and was 
afterwards admitted advocate of, parliament; but ſoon congeived 
2 diſguſt to the law. A twenty, he abjured the Proteſtant, reli- 
gion; and . ſoon, after diſtigguithed himſelf, in the zepublic,, of 
etters, by writing a preface to the? Honnete Femme, f boy 
friend father Du Bose. $carcely . was this. preface, which is 
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ed prince. The: king replied, that,“ believing, all 
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r the French language, publiſhed, hut he felt a 
eſire to return to the religion he had quitted, He was then 27; 
and, that he might not do any thing raſhly, he firſt began to 
ſtudy philoſophy, and afterwards divinity. He paſſed near three 
years in this manner, without hinting his deſign to any perſon; 
then ſet out from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured popery; 
and very ſoon aſter went to Holland, till the elamour occaſioned 
by his quitting that religion was over. He was near a year in 
Leyden, Where he learned Hebrew, and gontracted a friendſhip 
with Salmaſius, From Holland he went to England; then 
returned to Paris; and, after paſſing ſome weeks with M. Patru, 
took an apartment near the geraten. He paſſed his days 
very agreeably; and though he devoted the greateſt part of his 
Jeifprs to books, a ay 4 company, and was acquainted with 
all the learned in Paris. In 1637, he was admitted a member of 
the French academy, and foon after undertook a tranſſation of 
Tacitus. While he was thus employed, he was forced to leave 
Paris, on account of the wars; and therefore retired to his eſtate, 
called Ablancourt, where he lived till his death. He died Nov. 
115 1% of the grayel, with which he had been afflicted all 
18 e. "Ys Beni 115 557 1:4) a» q . 5 Fi n } 
He way @ man of great acuteneſs, imagination, judgement, 
and learning, — of he production of any work; yet we 
have no original pieces of his, excepting the Preſace above 
mentioned, A . upon the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a few letters to Patin. "Bar he made French tranſlations of 
many ancient writers with great elegance, purity, and chaſteneſs 


* * * 
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of ſtyle [o]; though, like a man of genius, not without taking 


too great liberties, . by deviating as often from the ſenſe, of his 
original, as he thought he could improve upon it. Tacitus, 
Lucian, Cæſar, Lhucydides, Arrian, are among the authors he 
tranſlated... When he was aſked, why he choſe to be a tranſ- 
lator, rather than an author, he anſwered, that“ he was neither 
a divine nor lawyer, and conſequently not qualified to compoſe 
pleadings or ſermons; that the world was filled with treatiſes 
on politics; that all diſcourſes on morality were only fo. many 
repetitions of Plutarch and Seneca; —— that, to ſerve one's 
country, a man ought rather to tranſlate, valuable authors, than 
to write new books, which ſeldom publiſh, any thing new.“ 
The miniſter Colbert, judging him very capable of writing the 
HHiſtory of Louis XI\ recommended him to that monarch; 
who however, upon h- vg informed that Perrot was a Proteſtant, 
have an hiſtorian f a religion diffe- 
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thor kindly; and expreſſed: much. eſteem for the author z,,which 
and thanks to his Britannic majeſty ;; in which he told him, that, 
<<, except the ſole title of Catholic, he could find nothing waiting 
in his majeſty, that was neceſſary. to make a moſt perfect — 
accompliſhed prince. The king replied, that, “ believing all 
things which the ancients had unanimouſly thought neceſſary to 
ſalvation, the title of Catholic could not be denied him.“ Ca- 
ſaubon having ſent ihis anſwer to Du Perron, he made a reply 
to it in a letter, dated the 15th of July, 1614, in which he py 
forth the reaſons, that obliged him to refuſe the name of Catholic 
to his Britannic majeſty, Caſaubon ſent him a writing by way 
of anſwer, in the name of the king, to all the articles of his 
letter; to which the cardinal made a large reply, which conſti- 
tutes the bulk of the ſecond volume of his works. * third 
contains his miſcellaneous. pieces; among which are, Ads of 
the Conference held at. Fontainbleau againſt Du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay;” moral and religious pieces in proſe and verſe, orations, 
diſſertations, tranſlations, and letters. 
There was a fourth volume of his embaſſies and negotiations, 
collected by Cæſar de Ligni, his ſecretary, and printed at Paris 
in 1623, folio: but theſe are ſuppoſed not to have done him 
much honour, as not ſhewing that profound reach and inſight 
into things, without which no one can be an able negotiator. 
There were alſo publiſhed: afterwards, under his name, “ Per- 
roniana,” which, like moſt. of the ana, is a collection of pueril- 
ies ng mene es... „„ 
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aſaubon noticing to Du Perron, he returned a letter of, civility 
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r in the French language, publiſhed, but he felt a 
eſire to return to the religion he had quitted, He was then 27; 
and, that he might not do any thing raſhly, he firſt began to 
ſtudy philoſophy, and afterwards divinity. He paſſed near three 
years in this manner, without hinting his deſign to any perſon,z 
then ſet out from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured popery; 
and very ſoon after Went to Holland, till the elamour occaſioned 
by his quitting that religion was over. He was near 2 year in 
Leyden, Where he learned Hebrew, and gontracted a friendſhip 
with Salmaſius, From Holland he went to England; then 
returned to Paris; and, after paſſing ſome weeks with M. Patru, 
took an apartment near the * — He paſſed his days 
very agreeably; and though he devoted the greateſt part of his 
leiſure to books, uſed to ſee company, and was acquainted with 
all the learned in Paris. In 163), he was admitted a member of 
the French academy, and ſoon after undertook a tranſſation of 
Tacitus. While he was/thus employed,, he was forced to leave 
Paris, on account of ee and therefore retired to his eſtate, 
called Ablancourt, Where he lived till his death. He died Nov. 
I H of\ eee mint which. he bl been afficbel all 
Is le. , Chants arty hat runs q 6.47 5 1 
He waz à man of great acuteneſs, imagination, judgement, 
and learning, and equal to the production of any wotk ; yet we 
have no original pieces of his, excepting the “ Preface” above 
mentioned, A Ber n the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a few letters to Patin. "Bur he made French tranſlations of 
many ancient writers with great elegance, purity, and chaſteneſs 
of ſtyle [o]; though, like a man of genius, not without taking 
too great hiberties, . by deviating as often from the ſenſe of his 
original, as he thought he could improve upon it. Tacitus 
Lucian, Cæſar, Thucydides, Arrian, are among the authors he 
tranſlated... When he was aſked, why he choſe to be a tranſ- 
lator, rather than an author, he anſwered, that“ he was neither 
a divine nor lawyer, and conſequently not qualified to compoſe 
pleadings or ſermons; that the world was filled with treatiſes 
on politics; that all diſcourſes on morality were only ſo man 
repetitions of Plutarch and Seneca; and that, to. ſerye one's 
country, a man ought rather to tranſlate, valuable authors, than 
to write new books, which. ſeldom publiſh, any thing new.“ 
The miniſter Colbert, judging him. very capable of writing the 
* Hiſtory of Louis XIV.“ recommended him to that monarch; 
who howeyer, upon being informed that Perrot was a Proteſtant, 
ſaid, that 4“ he would not have an hiſtorian. of a religion diffe- 
rent from his n. He had. a moſt} delightful and inſtructive 
way of converſing [D], "and uſed to. throw out ſo many valua- 
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e things, Mat Pelliſſon ſaid; „“ is was pity à clerk was not 
_— anding by him, to write down all he ſpoke.” 
PERRY (Jon), euptain, a celebrated engineer ſ u], reſided 
many years in Ruſſia, having been recommended to the czar Peter 
while in England, as 2 perſon capable of ſerving him on feveral 
oceahons, relating to Mis new deſign of eſtabliſhing a fleet, mak. 
his rivers navrgable, &c. He was taken into his ſervice at 
1 ſalary of 3001. per annum, with travelling charges, and ſub- 
fiſtence money, on Whatever ſervice he ſhould be employed; 
beſides a further reward to his ſatisfaction, at the concluſion of 
eny work he thould finiſh. Aſter ſome converfation with the 
czar himfelf, particulatly towards making à communication 
between the rivers Volga and Don, he was employed on this 
work three ſummers ſucceſſively ; but not being — ly fup- 
plied with men, 13 account of the ill ſueceſs of the czar 
inſt the Swedes at the battle of Narva, rr: aj or Ping 
ſcouragement of the governor of Aſtracan, he was ordered at 
the end of 1707 to ſtop, and next year employed in refitting the 
ſhips at Veroniſe, and 1709 in making the river of that name 
navigable. After repeated diſappointments, and fruitleſs appli- 
cations for his ona a at laſt quitted the kingdom, under the 
zrotection of Mr. itworth, the Engliſh-ambafſador, in 1712. 
Kee tis Narrative in the Preface to «The State of Ruſſia.” 
In 1721 he was employed in ſtopping, 'with ſucceſs, the breach 
at Dagenham, wherein ſeveral other undertakers had failed; 
and the ſame year about the harbour at Dublin, to the objeRions 
againſt which he then publiſhed an „ Anſwer.“ He was author 
of «© The State of Ruſſia, 1516,” 8vo, and “ An Account of the 
ſtopping of Dagenham Breach, 1721,” 8vo; and died Feb. 11, 


1 22 . | ; a * * 
Ngsius (AuLvs n an ancient Latin poet, who 
wrote fatires under the reign of Ne be was born at Vola- 
terrz in Hetruria, in the 22d year of Tiberius's reign: He was 
a Roman knight, and allied to perſons of the firſt rank; to the 
famous Arria in particular, wife of the unfortunate Pætus Thra- 
ſea. He continued at Volaterrz till he was twelve years old; 
and was then removed to Rome, where he purſued his ſtudies 
under Palæmon the grammarian, and Virginius Flaccus the rhe- 
torician. He afterwards, at ſixteen, applied himſelf to philo- 
ſophy under Cornutus, a Stoic, Who entertained ſo great a love 
for him, that there was ever after a moſt intimate friendſhip 
between them. Perfius has immortalized that friendſhip in his 
fifth Satire, and his thankfulnefs for the good offices of his 
friend; which he [hewed ſtill farther by his will, in which he 
Hi of the 8 Society. N 
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left him his library ind a great deal: of money: bot Cormmus, 
like 2 trus mem her, vrho knew how to practiſe Wat he 
n_—_ y the books, and left the money to heir. 
of his friend th fuppreſs ſome pieces of 
e te had made in his youth; thinking, no doubt, 
that they would not anſwer the great reputation of thofe kick 
had been publiſhed : among w which was “ A Panegyrie 
the illuſtrious: Arria.“ Perſius ſtudieck with Lucan under 
nutus, and was admired by him; and at terigt 2 
acquainted with but te. never rightly reliſh Nan. He 
was a very excellent man; a —_ friend, a good ſon, à good 
brother; _ a good relation. He was vety beami ful, yet ve 
chaſte 3 fober meek, and modeſt + which ſhevy he wrong it 
is to judge of a man's morals by his writings; for the fatires of 
Perſius are not only hieentious, but ſharp and full of bitterneſs. 
He wrote but feldom ; and it was ſome time before he applied 
himfelf regolarly to it. It was the reading Lucilius's tenth book 
which put him upon writing ſatires; in which he inveighed ſo 
particu Inſt bad poets, that he i is ſuppoſed not to have 
ſpared even Nero himſelf. It is difficult however to poitit out, 
as forne-commiemators have attempted, where he glances at that 
empetor ; and ſtill more difficult to belive, what has ofually 
been ſuppoſed; ihat the four bombaſt lines in his firſt Satirs 
were taken from ſome of Nero; ſinoe ir is not poſſible to con- 
eeive how ahs ſatiriſt could have eſcaped unpunifhed for fo direct 
a piece of ridicule on a tyrant; wh was of waking more jea- 
lous than his reputation as a poet. duch 4 ſuppoſſtion is alſo 
totally inconfiftent with the excuſe which Has ever been alledged 
for t obſcurity of this ph namely, the rigour of Nero's 
domination, ch made all people afraid. Bayle calls Perſiay 
the Lycophron-of the Lak pov will not allow the cauſe juſt 
mentioned to be a ſufficient excuſe'for the harſfirieſs and ob 
rity of his ſtyle: he thinks that Perſius's Nyle and manner of 
writing was not affected in the leaſt out of er but was 
fo out of his nature, his genius, and manner of thinking. 


We may add, that if Perſius really meant to ſatirize Nero, — TL 


yet to be obſcure, he concerted a very odd plan : for if he meant 
to be obſcure and unintelligible, — muſt become of he 
ſatire? if he meant to be juſt intelligible enough, that the em 
peror might only ſuſpe himſelf to be fatirized, this was at leaſt- 
as bad as open, and avowed ridicule; and might poſſibly create 
even a ſtronger diſpleaſure, from that principle 1 in human _— 
which: makes us prone to ſuſpect more than is meant. 
Perſius was "of. a' weak conſtitution, and troubled with a bad . 


ſtomach; of which he diet in his 3oth year. Six of his ſutirus 
remain, in their judgements of which the critics have been much 
e As a 1 he is certainly inferior to fort and 

uvonal; 


Juvenal; and all the labours of Iſaac Caſaubon, who has written 
a molt learned and elaborate commentary upon him, cannot 
make him equal to either of them as a ſatiriſt, though in virtue 
and learning he exceeded both. He was a profeſſed 'imitator of 
Horace, yet had little of Horace's wit, eaſe, and talent at ridi- 
cule. Wit was not Perſius's province: which he Teems to have 
. for he 1 wo at it; ——_— he does, 1s = —_ 

ing happy in it. His ſtyle is grand, figurative, ical, and 
* — the dignity of the Foie philoſophy : — 
ſhines. moſt in reconimending virtue and integrity: here it is 
that ſatire becomes him. He was too grave to court the Muſes 
with ſucceſs: but he had a great ſoul, ſuſceptible of noble ſenti- 
ments, which give a grace even to indifferent poetry. His con- 
I thought highly of him. Quintilian allows, that 
Perſius [o, although he wrote but one book of ſatires, acquired 
à great deal of true glory, Multum et veræ gloriæ quamvis 
uno libro Perſius meruit :'” and Martial ſays H] much the ſame 
mags „ Szpius in libro memoratur Perſius uno, &. 
7 he 


beſt edition of this poet is that of London, 1647,” 8vo, 
with “ Caſaubon's Commentary.” He is uſually to be found 
in the editions of Juvenal: but neither of them have had that 
eritical labour beſtowed upon them, which they well deſerve, 
and which has fallen to the ſhare of much inferior authors! 
. PERUGINO-(P1zTRO), a celebrated Italian painter, the 
maſter of Raphael, was born in 1446, at eee he 
took the name that has totally abliterated his family appella- 
tion. His parents were poor, but, being deſirous to 1 in 
a way of ſupporting himſelf, _ him with a painter, under 
whom he imbibed at leaſt a ſtrong enthuſiaſm for his art, and 
deſire to excel in it. His application to ſtudy was intenſe, and 
| when! he had made a ſufficient progreſs, he went to Florence, 
and became a diſciple of Andrea Verocchin. From this painter 
he acquired a gracefyl mode of deſigning heads, particularly 
thoſe; of his female figures. He roſe by degree to conſiderable 
eminence, and was employed by Sixtus IV. to paint ſeveral 
pieces for his chapel at Rome. Great as his talents were, he 
was unfortunately infected with the vice of covetouſneſs. It 
was from this cauſe that, when he returned to Florence, he 
uarrelled with Michael Angelo Buonaroti, and behaved ſo ill, 
tithe Florentines, being enraged againſt him, drove him from 
their city: on Which he returned to his native Perugia. The 
ſame foible proved accidentally the cauſe ol his death; for, having 
accumulated {vine money, «yen was very anxious not to 
laſe, he always carried it about him. He continued this prac- 
ties till ſome thief robbed him of his treaſure, and, the grief for 
110% 01349 443; aro Sl aid lo atnoſttanbüf wot! nt nistet 
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| "His ch was light, and his pictures highly finiſned; but his 
manner was ſtiff and dry, and his outline was frequently incor- 
rect. His moſt capital painting is in the church of — 
Perugia. It is an altar. piece, the ſubje& of which is the aſcen · 
ſion of Chriſt. The diſciples are there repreſented in various at- 
titudes, but all directing their eyes to heaven, and looking after 
the Lord, who is ſuppoſed to have aſcen del. 
PERCUZ ZI (BAT DASSARE), a painter of hiſtory and archi- 
tecture, was born either at Volterra or Siena, but e ere 
the former, in 1481. His father certainly ſettled afterwards 
| —_—_— where the = commenced his 2 — - ey | 
hen he had gained a competent degree of knowledge, h | 
copied the works of the Wabern — — fas 1 
ceſs that were equally extraordinary. From Siena he went to | 
Rome, where he was employed by the pope Alexander VI, 
Julius II, and Leo X, in their palaces, and in ſeveral chapels 
and convents. He was particularly ſucceſsful in painting archi- 
tecture, and ſo completely underſtood the principles of Chiaro 
Oſcuro, and of perſpective, that even Titian is ſaid to have ſeen 
the effects with ſurpriſe, being hardly able to believe that what 
he ſaw: was the work of the pencil, and not real architecture. 
His uſual ſubjects were ſtreets, palaces, corridors, porticoes, 
and the inſides of magnificent apartments, which he repreſented 
with a truth that produced an abſolute deception. He received 
ſome inſtructions from Bramante, the architect of St. Peter's, 
and was himſelf employed by Leo X. in forming deſigus and 
models for that building. He was unfortunately in Rome when 4 
it was ſacked by the army of Charles V. in 1527, and was made — 
a priſoner, but obtained his liberty by painting a portrait of the 
conſtable de Bourbon. Peruzzi died in 1556, very poor, though 
he had been always in great employment. They who were 
indebted to him were not always very ready to pay, and he was 
too modeſt to demand his right, by which means he loſt a great 
part of what he had fairly earned. oo eee 


* 
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PESSELIER (CHARLES STEPHEN), member of the acade- 
mies of Nancy, of Amiens, of Rouen, and Angers, was born 
at Paris on the -9th of July, 1712, of a reputable family: 655 
In his early youth his progreſs in his ſtudies was rapid. His 
aſſiduous application, his lively genius, and mild demeanour, 
conciliated the eſteem of his maſter, and gained the friendſhip of 
his juvenile companions: His taſte ſor poetry was apparent at 
a very early period; but the deſigns of his parents for the 
. advaucement of his fortune would not permit him to reſign 
„ ud ne md e neh ar eine ano n Sat : 241 
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himſelf entirely to n and che ſactificed in 
ſome degree his propenſity to their wiſhes. He was placed 
under M. Rolland an advocate, and conſtantly attended tothe 
regular diſcharge of buſineſs. His leiſure hours were:devoted 


at his age is ſacrificed to pleaſure. In 1738 his!“ Eco 

Temps, a Comedy, in verſe, was repre with applauſe on 
the Italian theatre. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, with the 
approbation of M. Rolland, he produced . in the following year at 
me French theatre his Eſppe au Parnaſſe, à Comedy in verſe. 
The reputation of the 1 and his charactor for probity 
zecommended him to M. Lallemand of Bety, a farmer general, 
who was at that time forming a ſyſtem of finance, and who 
felicitated himſelf in procuring ſuch an aſſiſtant, and in attach- 
ing him to his intereſt. The ions incident to this new 
department were probably the cauſes which prevented Peſſelier 
from producing any other pieces for the ſtage. Poetry was, 
mowever, ſtill amuſement of the tine that could be ſpared 
-from buſineſs. In 1748, he publiſhed his fables, and among 


to the Muſe, and he gave up that time In 1948 dt BY 7 1 | 


his dramatic works appears a 44 La. Maſcarade du "4 


naſſe, in verſe, and in one act, which- was never performed. 
His attachment to poetry could · not prevent him from dedi- 
.exting ſome of the moments that could be ſpared from the 
. — Tm Sage. 
I che publiſhed the p s of a wi , ubject. 
The — exhibiting in one view a — know. 
.and extenſive proſpects, for the improvement of that. neceflary 
reſource, attracted the attention of the miniſtry, who eſtabliſhed 
an office for promoting the plan, and ꝓ the author at the 
head of it with appointinents proportioned. to his talents, and the 
importance of his labours. I he views of Peſſelier now extended 
further than the operations of finance. He undertook a treatiſe 
on the cuſtomary laws of the kingdom, of which however only 


the preliminary diſcourſe appeared. Soon afterwards ihe pub- 


liſhed his Letters on Education, in two volumes 12m. 
Inceſſant application, and à delicate conſtitution, witk an 
extreme vivacity of ſpirits probably ſhortened his liſe. His 
health began to decline; but he c not from his diligence. 
His attention to the buſineſs af his office was almoſt without 
remiſſion; till, overcome by fatigue, he fell ſick in November, 
1762, languiſhed under his diſorder for ſix months, and died 

the 24th of April, 1763. 5 192010708 | 
PETAVIUS-(Diowrsus), or Denis PerTav; a French 
Jeſuit of immenſe erudition, was of a good family, and born at 
Orleans, Aug. the 21ſt, 1583. His father was a man of learn- 
ing; and, ſeeing ſtrong parts and a genius for letters in his -ary 
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took all poſſible; means to i [them wo che utmoſt. ' He 
uſed to tell his fon, that he ought to qualify himſebf iſa, as to 
be able to attack and confound “d the giant of the All 
meaning the redoiſbtable ey ee at whole abilities and 
learning were ſuppoſed to done Tuch ſervice to the 
reformed. Young Petavius ſeems to have entered into his 
father 's views ; for he ſtudied very intenfely, und. afterwards 
levelled much of his erudition againſt Scaliger. Ie joined the | 
ſtudy-of- the mathematics with that of the belles leres; and 
then n to a courſe: of philoſophy, Which he began in the 
college of Orleans, and'finithed at — After this, he main- 
tained theſes in Greek, which language'was as familiar to him 
as Latin; and Latin he b — = —_— - underſtood better 
than his own native erg es, nam French. When he was 
pret 2 own up, he free —— to the king's library, 
whic en viſited; for the ſake of eonfelting. Latin and 
Greek wanuſrips. Among other advantages 
panied his 1 purſuits, was the frienuthip of Iſaac Caſau- 
don, whom Hen AIV. called to Paris in 1500. It was at his 
inſtigation, that Petavius, young as he was, -undertook/an edi- 
tion: of „The Works of Spain that is, to correct the 
Greek from the manuſcripts, to tranſlate that part hich yet 
remained to be tranſlatet into Latin, and to vyrite notes upon 
— . He — dut — he was made profeſſor 
of philoſophy in the univerſity o 30 —.— pent the 
my following years in ſtudying the — ilofophers and 
mathematicians.” In 160A, when Morel, pro 7 
tongue at Paris, publifhed' © The: Works of Chryſoſtom; 
part of Petavius s labours on Syneſtus were added to _—_ 
trom the title af Wabich⸗ we learn, that he then Latinixed his 
name to Pætus, which he afterwards changed into Petavius. 
3 nnen _ «c The ne of enen did 17 appear | 
till 1612. . „ 4 el 
Heentered Fry the! ſociety: of dhe elekt. in 46 and as 
great 'honqur to it aſterwards by his vaſt and prefound erudi- 
tion. He became zealous for the Catholic church; and there 
was no way of ſerving it more agreeable" ts his humour, than 
that of criticizing and abuſing its adverſaries; Seuliger was the 
perſon | againſt whom he was moſt bitter; but he did not 
{pare his friend Qaſaubon, Whenever he came in his way. 
There is no oceaſion to enter into à great detail about à man, 
whoſe Whole life was fpent in reading and writing, 10. per- 
forming the ſeveral offices of his order. The hiſtory "of u 
learned man is the hiſtory of his works; and, as by far wie 
greater part of Petavius's writi tings are icoftroverſial'or doctrinal, 
2 minute account of them would be dry and unintereſting. He 


had proceeded ey" in his ſtudies from his "_— 
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poetry, then went to hiſtory,” geography, and chronology. In 
. he made himſelf e — A . in 
almoſt all languages, particularly in the Latin, in which he has 
written the principal 2 his numerous productions, with 
great correctneſs and elegancgcgmeea art 
He excelled particularly in the obſcure ſcience of chronology. 
The learned world in general are obliged to him for ſome exad 
and curious diſquiſitions _ this ſubject: and, if his zeal in 
oppoſing Joſeph Scaliger had not carried him ſometimes too 
far, his writings of this kind would have been unexception- 
able. In 1633, he publiſhed an excellent work, entitled, 
KRationarium Temporum: it is an abridgement of univerſal 
hiſtory, from the earlieſt times down to 1632, digeſted in a 
chronological order, and ſupported all the 8 — references 
to proper authorities. There is a letter of Ga s to Schei- 
ner, dated the 13th of April, 1632, in which we may fee a 
character of this work, much to its credit. The words of 
Gaſſendus are theſe: Oſtendi tuas literas eruditiſſimo Peta- 
vio, quicum bene divinaſti- conſuetudinem mihi intercedere. 
Offendi illum ad calcem pene præclaræ cujuſdam opellæ, cui 
titulum facit Rationarium Chronologicum. Volumen erit ſatis 
juſtum in 1 amo, quo major lux hiſtoriæ nulla. Sic enim vir 
magnus Chronologum agit, fidem ubique ſibi faciens, et cha- 
racteres temporum inſignes paſſim inſerens, ut tamen quaſi 
ſeriem texat univerſæ hiſtoriæ K ].“ It went through ſeveral 


editions: many additions and improvements have been made to 


it, both by Petavius himſelf, and by Perizonius and others after 
his death: and Le Clerc publiſhed an abridgement of it, as far 
down as to 800, under the title of, Compendium Hiſtoriz 
 Univerfalis,”'in_ 1697, 12mo. iO ROO oat 
his celebrated father, after a life of labour, died at Paris, 
Dec. 11, 1652, aged 69. He was, in the opinion of Gaſſen- 
dus [L, the moſt conſummate ſcholar the Jeſuits ever had; and 
indeed we cannot ſuppoſe him to have been inferior to the firſt 
ſcholars of any order, while we conſider him waging war, as 
he did fre N with ſucceſs, againſt Scaliger, Salmaſius, and 
other chiefs in the republic of letters. His judgement, as may 
eaſily be conceived, was inferior to his learning; and his con- 
troverſial writings are full of that ſourneſs and ſpleen, which 
appears ſe manifeſtly in all the repreſentations of his counte- 
nance. Bayle has obſerved, that Petavius did the Socinians 
great ſervice, though unawares, and againſt his intentions; and 
upon this occaſion quotes the following paſſage from the Let- 
tres Choiſies of Mr. Simon: © If there be any thing to cenſi 
bt . wat n Lt ab} 215413 46 mode DMN LE 
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in Petavius's works, it is chiefly in the ſecond tome of his 
c nata / Theologica,' in which he ſeems to favour the 
Arians; It is true, that he ſoftened thoſe paſſages in his pre- 
face; but as the body of the work continues entire, and the 
preface, which is an excellent piece, came afterwards, it has 
not entirely prevented the harm which that book is like to do 
at this time, when the new Unitarians boaſt, that father Peta- 
vius declared for them. The affair was this: The Jeſuit's 
original deſign, in the ſecond volume of his Dogmata Theo- 
logica, was; to repreſent ingenuouſly the doctrine of the three 
firſt centuries. ' Having no particular ſyſtem to defend, he did 
not diſguiſe the opinions of the fathers; but acknowledged. that 
ſome of them entertained falſe and abſurd notions concerning 
the myſtery of the Three Perſons. Being admoniſhed of this, 
and perceiving that evil conſequences might ariſe from it, 
which he had not foreſeen, he wrote his“ Preface ;” in which 
he laboured ſolely to aſſert the orthodoxy of the fathers, and 
thus was forced, in ſome meaſure, to contradict what he had 
advanced in the Dogmata. This was a hard trial; but in 
controverſial points, on obſcure ſubjects, it is difficult for a 
writer to be ſo cautious, as not to give ſome advantage to his 
adverſaries. ff DR „ 
PETER Tu Grxzar, czar of Ruſſia, who civilized that 
nation, and raiſed it from ignorance and barbariſm, to polite- 
neſs, knowl and power, was a man of ſo wonderful a com- 
poſition and character, that the. hiſtory of his life and actions, 
recent as it is, ſeems to _ with it much of that romantic 
which runs through the hiſtory of Theſeus and other ancient 
Peter was born the 3oth of May, 1672 [M], and was-ſon of 
the Czar Alexis Michaelowitz by a ſecond wife. Alexis dying 
in 1672, Feodor, or Theodore, his eldeſt ſon by his hrit wife, 
ſucceeded to the throne, and died in 1682. Upon his deceaſe, 
Peter, though but ten years of age, was proclaimed czar, to the 
excluſion of John his elder brother, who was of a weak body, 
and a weaker mind. The ſtrelitzes, who were tlie eſtabliſned 
guard of the czars, as the janiſaries are of the grand ſeigniors, 
made an infurreQion in favour of John; and this they did at 
the inſtigation of the princeſs Sophia, who, being own ſiſter to 
John, hoped, perhaps, to be ſole regent, fince John was inea- 
pable of acting; but certainly to enjoy a greater ſhare of autho- 
rity under John, than if the power was lodged ſolely in her 
half brother Peter. However, to py an end to this civil tumult, 
the matter was at laſt compromiſed; and it was agreed, that 
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the two brothers ſhould jointiy ſhare the imperial dgnity- The 
Ruſſian education was at that time, like the country; barbarous, 
ſo that Peter had no advantages; and further, the princeſs 


Sophia, who, with great parts, was a lady of great ainbition 
and intrigue, took alf imaginable pains; and uſed gil the mean; 


ſhe could, to ſtifle his natural deſire of knowledge, to deprave 


and corrupt his mind, and to debaſe and enervate him with 
pleafures. Nevertheleſs; his abhurrence of pageantry, and love 
of military exerciſes, diſcovered itſelf in his tendexeſt years; 
and, to gratify this inclination, he formed a company of fifty 
men, commanded by foreign officers, and clothed and exerciſcd 
after the German manner. He entered himſelf among them 
in the Joweſt poſt, and performed the duties of it with the 
utmoſt diligence. He ordered them entirely to forget that he 
was czar, and paid the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion to the 
commanding officers. He fed upon his pay only, and lay in a 
tent in the rear of his company. He was ſome time after 


raiſed to be a ſexjeant, but only as he was intitled to it by his 


merit; for he would have puniſhed his ſoldiers, had they diſ- 
covered the leaſt partiality in his favour: and he never roſe 
othetwiſe, than as a ſoldier of fortune. The ſtrelit zes looked 
upon all this no other wife, than as the amuſement of à young 
prince: but the car, who Tfaw; they were too formale, and 
entirely in the intereſt of the princeſs! Sophia, had ſepretly a 
deſign of cruſhing them; which he wiſely thought could pot 
de better effetted; than by ſecuring to himfelf a body. of troops, 
_— ſtrictiy diſciplined, and on whoſe fidelity he oould more 
Zee rot offs nova env doidw 
| At the ſame time, he had another project in view, ef vuſt 
importance, and moſt difficnit execution. The ſight of a fmal! 
Dutch veſſel, which be had met with on a lake, Where it lay 
uſeleſs and neglected, made a wonderful impreſſion: on his 
mind, and he cohceived thoughts of forming a navy 9 
which probably then ſeemed next to ĩimpoſſible, even 10 Rimſelf 
[dJ]. His firſt care was to get Hoflanders to mild ſome ſmall 
veſſels at Moſcow, and afterwards four frigates, of four guns 


each, on the lake of Pereſlave. He had already. taught tliem to 


combat one another; and in order to inſtruct himſeif in naval 
affairs, he paſſed two ſummers fucceſſively on board Engliſh or 
Dutch ſhips, which ſet out from Archangel. In 1696, the czar 
John died, and Peter became ſole maſter of the empire. He 
began his reign with the ſtege of Aſoph, then in . 
the Turks, but did mot take it til 16990. He hai an 
LP SEES en 2 SERACIANINS. ee ow; ee 2: 
1 3s « An Account of the Riſe czar Peter himſelf, and printed in the 
and Naval Power of Ruſſia, or, the Story - ſecond volume of © The Preſant / S tate and 
of the little Boat which gave Riſe to the 101 ; * pf Ruffia⸗ 
Ruſſian Fleet,“ ſaid to be written by the By Tho. As 
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for for Vepethis to build, gallies on the river, Don, ahh 1255 
ſhut up the mouth of that river, and prevent the 
Wing the place. This gave him a ſtronger idea than ever, 
of the I and — 14 of a 12 40 force; yet he coul 
have none but foreign ſhips, none at but What he was 
obliged to e foreigners in building. KH was deſirous of 
ſurmounting theſe diſadvantages, but the affairs he projected 
were of too new and ſingular a nature to * ſo . as Con 
dered in his couneil: and indeed they were not proper to be 
communicated. He reſolved ewe ſingly to manage this 
bold undertaking; with which view, in 168 z be 105 an em- 
baſſy to Holland, and went himſelf incoggito in the retinue. 
He entered himſelf in the India admiralty-office at Amſterdam 
[0], cauſed; himſelf to be inrolled in the liſt of ſhip-car- 
n and worked in the yard with greater alliguity than 
any there. His 9 was known. to all; r 
ſhewed m_ to one another with a ſort of 8 
William, who was then in Holland, paid him all the reſpect 


that was due to his uncommon qualities; and the czar's diſ- 


guiſe freed. him from that which was merely ceremonious and 
troubleſome.” "The is fe with 15 age 1 a 
little time to ＋ or a carpenter ; and afterwar ied 
the rtions of a ſhip. He then went into England; ; where, 
in four months, he made himſelf a ae maſter in the art 
of ſhip-building, Fo ſtudying the pr es of it E 
cally, 'which he had no — 2 of learnin rning in 5 
In England he met with à ſecond reception from kin 
lens HO to make him a preſent agreeable. to his taſte, 2 4 
ht ſerve as a model of the art he was ſo very defiroys 
1 1 75 acht. He carried with him 
from England ſeveral — ip-builders and -artivicers, 
among whom was one whoſe name was Noy; but the car 
took alſo upon himſelf the title of a maſter-huilder, and W 
pleaſed to ſubmit to the conditions of that character. Thus he 
and Noy received orders from the lord high admiral of Ruſſia, $0 
build each of them a man of war; er in compliance With 
that order, the czar gave the firſt proof of his art. He never 
ceaſed to purſue it, but had always a 455 upon the ſtocks; 30d, 
at his death, left one of the largeſt; ſhips in Europe half-bujlt. 
During the zar; abſence, the princely Sophia; being uneaſy 
under her confinement,. and; meditating to regain that liberty 
whict the had ferfeited by former inſurrectichs, found means 
to eomeſpond wich che ſtrelitzes, who. were Ne ee 
diſtange from Moſcow, and to inſtigate them 


bon in or favour. The news of this dn 40 e 
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home: and, arriving at Moſcow: about the end of 169y,” he 
executed terrible vengeance upon the ringleaders ; yet took no 
other ſatisfa&ion of his ſiſter the princeſs, than by continuing 
her confinement in the nunnery, and hanging up the prieſt, 
who had carried her letters, on a gallows before window. 
In 1700, he got together a body of ſtanding” forces, conſiſting, 
of thirty thouſand foot; and now'the vaſt project which he had 
formed began to diſplay itfelf in all parts. He firſt ſent the 
chief nobility of his empire into foreign countries, 'to'improve 
themſelves in knowledge and learning: he opened his domi- 
nions, which till then had been fhut * and invited all ſtrangers 
-who'were capable of inſtructing his ſubjeAs ; and he gave the 
kindeſt reception to all land ſea officers, failors, methema- 
ticians, architects, miners, workers in metals, phyſieians, ſur- 
geons, and indeed operators and artificers of every kind, who 
would fettle in his dominions. In the mean time, he had to do 
with a dull, heavy, nntoward 5 le; ſo that it is no wonder, 
that proceedings ſo new and ſtrange ſhould raiſe many diſcon- 
tents and tumults. They did fo; and it was ſometines as 
much as the czar could do, to ſtifle and ſuppreſs tem. 
One very ſingular reaſon, on which theſe diſcontents were 
grounded, was, that the Ruſſians conſidered grandeur and ſupe- 
riority, the czar's great object, in no other light than as a 
power of doing evil. In 1700, being ſtrengthened by an alli- 
ance with Auguſtus king of Poland, he made war upon Charles 
XII. of Sweden; from continuing which, he was not deterred 
by the ill ſucceſs of his firſt — pint for he uſed to ſay; © 1 
know that my armies muſt be overcome for a great hile; but 
even this will at laſt teach them to conquer.” ' Afterwards, 
however, he gained conſiderable advantages in Livonia and 
Ingria, provinces ſubject to the Swedes. His acquiſitions hefe 
were ſo important, that they induced him to build a fortreſs, 
Whoſe port, ſituated on the Baltic, might be large enough to 
receive a fleet; and accordingly; in 1703, he laid the founda- 
tion of Peterſburg, now one bo the ſtrongeſt cities in Europe, 
which was to him what Alexandria was to Alexander. He 
waged war with the Swedes for ſeveral years, and, withont 


ever gaining any conſiderable advantage, was frequently molt 


miſerably beat by them. But firmneſs of mind and perſever- 
arice were qualities peculiarly eminent in him; and therefore 
at length, in 1709, he obtained a complete victory over them 
in his own/deminions, at Pultowa. A great part of the Swediſh 
army were made prifoners, The Swedifh' generals who were 
taken were conſtantly entertained at his on table; and one 
day, when he had drunk a health to his maſters who! had 
inſtrufted him in the art of war, count Rinſchild, a chief officer 
among the priſoners, aſxed Him, Who they were whom he 


honoured 
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honoured with ſo glerious a title?“ © Yourſelves, gentlemen,” 
ſaid he. Your majeſty is very ungrate ful then, replied the 
count, % have ſo beaten your maſtęers. Upon which the 
czar, to make them ſome reparation for this ingratitude, imme 
diately; gave orders that their ſwords ſhould be returned tbem; 
and treated them witk the greateſt generality and goodneſs.” 
Near, 3000: Swedidþ i officers, however, were diſperſed up and 
down his dominions, and purity in Siberia, a country of, 
vaſt extent, and running as far. as China; and, having little 
proſpect of returning to Sweden, they ſoon. formed à kind of 
colony, and began to apply themſelves to the various profeſſions 
with which they were, acquainted. | Thus they forwarded the 
czar's\great purpoſe, in paliſhing and civilizing the ancient, 
inhabitants of | the country; and many arts, which, althougk 
eſtabliſned at Moſcow and Peterſburg, might not have reached 
Siberia a long time, were thus ſuddenly eſtabliſhed there. 
In the mean time, Peterſburg had riſen into a large and 
powerſul city; and the king of Sweden having been obliged to 
fly from Pultowa to Bender in the Turkiſh dominions for reſuge, 
the czar-awajled himſelf greatly of his abſence : he made a com- 
plete canqueſt of Livonia and Ingria ; to which he added Fin- 
land, and a part of Pomerania, The Turks having broken a 
truce they had concluded with him, he was incloſed by their 
army in 1712, on the banks of the Pruth; and that in ſo diſad- 
vantageayus a ſituation, that he ſeemed to be inevitably loſt, 
While the army was under great conſternation, the cgarina Hathe- 
zine pra ected an expedient for its deliverance,, She ſent to 
negotiate with the grand vizir, and let him privately know, that 
a great ſum of money was at his ſervice: he was tempted, and 
the .czar's prudence completed the work. To perpetuate the 
memory of this event, he cauſed the czarina to inſtitute. the 
Order of St. Catherine, of which ſhe was declared 2 
and into which none but women were to be admitted. Ihe 
king of Sweden having at laſt quitted the Turkiſh dominjons, in 
1713, the czar found this formidable enemy advancin 59 
him : but he was now ſtrengthened by an alliance with the king 
of Denmark. He carried the war into the dutchy of Holſtein, 
which was in alliance with the Swedes ; and, in 1714, obtained 
over them a, victory at ſea, near the coaſts of Finland, up 
which he entered triumphantly with his fleet into the cl 
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Peterſburg. 82 „„ en bs ates a 
All this while he continued his purſuits after all kinds of 
knowledge. He cauſed his engineers to draw the plan of every 
city, and to take deſigns of all the different machines which he 
had not in his own country. He inſtructed himſelf in huſbandry, 
and in all ſorts of trade, wherever he came. In 2716, he paid 
a viſit, with his conſort, to the king of Denmark at Copentagen, 
_ M3 | wen 
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where he ſpent three months. He viſited there every ſchool of 
the univerfity, and all the men of letters: for,” fegardleſs of 
ceremony aud pageantty, which he hated, it was indifferent to 
him, whether they waited on him, or be went te them. He 
ooaſted every day ſome part of the kingdoms uf Denmark and 
Sweden, attended by two engineers; ſutveyed all the wind- 
ings, founded ever part uf the ſtraits,/ and erwards had the 
whole ſe exaclly deſcribed in charts, that not ſo much as the 
ſmalleſt ſhelf or bank of fand eſcaped his obſervation; -' From 
Copenhagen he went to Hamburgh, Hanover, Welfenburtle, and 
frons\ience to Holland. Here he left the carina, and went to 
ein 171); and, in June that year, viſſted e royal aca- 
demy & ſciences at Paris, where he was enteftained by: ſeeing 
the ſuteſt invented and oft curious machines and experiments. 
He was no ſoonet teturned to his own dominiens, than he fig. 
nified his inelination of ,decoming 'a member of that ſociety ; 
and the academy having made their-moſt' reſpeRful. acknow. 
ledgements for the great honour he did them, hs wrote them a 
letter with His on hand; Theſe particulars'thiy'be ſeen in the 
hiſtory of that academy for the year 1720: the geademuy ſent 
hith'every' year a volume of their proceedings to Which, as an 
dcademician, he was entitled; and be always accepted it With 
pleaſure; as from his brethren.” © 2009 Def at » 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the various eſtabliſh- 
ments, for which the Ruſſians are indebted to this great emperor : 
Fintenelle has recorded ſome of tlie principal, and they muſt 
alſd have a place here. He [+] eſtabliſhed, 1. A body of 
$66,060 foot, under as regular a diſcipline as any in Europe. 
2. A navy of forty flnps- of the line, and 200 gallies. 3. Forti- 
ffedtions in all main towns, and an excellent civiF government in 
hb great cities, which before were as dangerous in the night, as 
the moſt unfrequented deſerts. 4. An academy for naval affairs 
and navigation, where all the nobility are obliged to ſend ſome 
of their children. 5. Colleges at Moſcow, Peterſburg, and 
Kiof, for languages, polite literature, and mathematies; and 
ſchools in the villages, where the children of the peaſants are 
taught to read and write. 6. A er of phyſicians, and a 
noble diſpenſatory at Moſcow, which. furniſhes medicines to the 
at cities, and to the armies; whereas before, there was no 
yſteian but the czar's, and no apothecary in all his dominions. 
Public lectures in anatomy, a word never heard before in 
uſſia. Voltaire relates, that the czar had ſtudied this branch 
aof knowledge under Ruyſch at Amſterdam; and made ſuch im- 
provements under this maſter, as to perform eveh chiturgical 
operations himſelf: He afterwards purchaſed the cabinet of that 
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amatomiſtj which comainedian immenſe collection of me moſt 
curious; inſtructide, and uncommon preparutlons. 8. An ob- 


ſervatbryi not only for the uſe of aſtronomers; but as a repoſi- 


tory for natural curipſties. 9. A phyſie garden; to be ſtocked: 
with plants, nat only from alf parts of Europe; but from Aſia, 
Perſia, and even the diſtant parts of China. 401 Printing houſes, 
where he aboliſhed their old barbarous characters, vhich through 
the great munber of: abbrewiations, were alindſt become unintel- 
ligible.” ; 11, Interpreters for alt the languages of Europe; and 
likewiſe for the Latin, Greek, Turkiſb, Kalmoc, Mogul, and 
Chineſel 42. Aroyal library, compofed of thtee very large chllec- 
tions, which/he/purchaſed in England, Holſteing and Germany 
Theſe, and many more, were particular inſtitutions and eſta- 
dliſhments: but the 6zar made general reformations, to Whick 
indeed the other were only ſubſervient. He changed the archi” 
tecture of his country, whichiwas ugly and deformed; or, more 
properly, ho firſt introduced'that/ſcience into his dominions. He 
ſent for a great number of pictures from Italy and France; and 
thus inſtructed; in the art of painting a people, 'who knew no 
more of it, than What they could collect from the wretched 
daubing of wen who. painted the imaginary heads of ſaints, He 
{ent ſhips laden with merchandi ze to Genoa and Leghorn, which 
returned freighted with marble and ſtatues: and pope Clement 
XI. pleaſed with his taſte, preſented him with à fine antique, 
which the ear, not cating to iruſt by fea, ordered to be brought. 
to Peterſburg by land. Religion was not neglected in this gene- 
ral reform : ignorance and ſuperſtition had over-run it fo mueh, 
that it ſeareely merited the name of Chriſtjian. The car intro- 
duced) knowledge, Where it was miſerably wanted; and this 
knowledge enabled him to aboliſh faſts, "miracles, and faint- 
worſhip;! in a good degree at leaſt. He ventured further than to 
the correction of rites: he aboliſhed” the patriarchate, though 
pretty much independent of him; and thus got rid of à power, 
which was always interrupting and r ©; meaſures; 
He took away part of the revenues of thoſe churches and monaſa- 
teries Which he thought too wealthy; and, leaving only what 
was neceſſury for their ſubſiſtence, added the overplus to his own 
demeſnes. He made many judicious eccleſiaſtical canons} and 
ordered preaching in the Ruſſian language. Laſtly, he eſta. 
bliſhed a general liberty of conſcience throughout his dominiens; 
and, if we had no other proof of his civilized ſpirit, this would be 
ſufficient. There is one more reformation, and perhaps as ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful as any of the former, which'he' made even in 
his laſt illneſs, though it was exceedingly painful. When the 
ſenators and great perſonages, then about him, mentioned the 
various obligations which Ruſſia lay under to him, for aboliſhing 
ignorance and barbariſm, and 3 arts and ſciences, he 
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told them, that he had forgot to reform one of the moſt im- 
portant points of all, namely, the mal- adminiſtration of juſtice, 
occaſioned by the tedious and litigious chicanery of the lawyers; 
and ſigned an order from his bed, limiting the determination of 
all cauſes to eleven days, which was immediately ſent to all the 
cons of higeuipirs. r ture ol 3" 
This wonderful man died of the ſtrangury, cauſed by an im- 
pune in the neck of his bladder, Jan. 28, 1725, . 
fty- three. He was tall, and remarkably well ſhaped; had a 
noble countenance, eyes ſparkling with vivacity, and a robuſt 
conſtitution.” His judgement was ſound, which, as Voltaire 
has obſerved, may juſtly be deemed the foundation of all real 
abilities: and to this ſolidity was joined an active diſpoſition, 
which led him into the moſt arduous undertakings. Whoever 
reflects upon the interruptions, difficulties, and oppoſitions, that 
muſt unavoidably occur in civilizing and reforming a large and 
barbarous empire, muſt ſuppoſe the czar to have been, as indeed 
he really was, a man of the greateſt firmneſs and perſeverance. 
His education was far from being worthy of his genius: it had 
been ſpoiled by the princeſs Sophia, whoſe intereſt it was that 
he ſhould be immerſed in licentious exceſſes. However, in ſpite 
of bad example, and even his on ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure, 
his natural deſire of knowledge and magnanimity of ſoul broke 
through all habits; nay, they broke through ſomething even 
greater than habits. | It is remarkable, that from his childheod 
he had ſuch a dread of water, as to be ſeized with a cold ſweat 
and with convulſions, even in being obliged to paſs over a 
brook. The cauſe of this averſion is thus related: When he 
was about five years of age, he was carried in the ſpring ſeaſon 
over a dam, where there. was a water-fall or cataract. He was 
aſleep in his mother's lap, | but the noiſe and ruſhing of the water 
frightened him ſo much, that it brought on a fever ; and, after his 
recovery, he retained ſuch a dread of that element, that he could 
not bear to ſee any ſtanding water, much leſs to hear a running 
ſtream. *©* Who would have thought,” ſays Voltaire, * that 
ſuch a prince ſhould become the beſt mariner in all the north?” 
Yet ſuch was the mighty force of his reſolution, that he gra- 
dually conquered nature in this particular; and his averſion of 
water was afterwards changed into an exceſſive fondneſs for that 
element, He had a ſon, who lived to be a man; but this ſon 
engaging with his mother, whom Peter had divorced in 1692, 
and other malcontents, in a conſpiracy againſt hisfather in 1717, 
was condemned to die. He ſaved the executioners the trouble, 
by dying a natural death: and an account of this unfortunate 
ince, with original papers, was publiſhed by the czar himſelf. 
Ihe title of it, as it ſtands in the ſecond volume of the Pre- 
ſent State of Ruſlia,” tranſlated from the German, and printed 
. 3 7 , at 
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minal Proceſs of the Czarewitza Alexi Petrowitz, judged. and 
publiſhes at St. f the 25th, of June, 1718, tranſlated. 
rom the Ruſſian Original, and printed by order of his Czariſni 
Majeſty at the Hague, 1718.“ The czar compoſed ſeveral 
pieces upon naval affairs; and his name muſt be added to the 
ſhort catalogue of ſovereigns who have favoured. the public, 
with their writi 15 . FFF P 3-947 ne 10 
The czarina, his widow, whom he nominated his ſucceſſor, 
was, upon, his death, immediately. acknowledged empreſs of 
Ruſſia by the ſeveral eſtates of the empire. he hiſtory of 
this lady is curious. and extraordinary, and therefore ought to- 
be related. She was born in Livonia, in 1684; and loſing her 
rents, who were of low condition and poor, ſhe de- 


ſtitute. The pariſh-clerk, who kept a ſchool, took her into his 
houſe, and ſupported her; till Dr. Gluck, miniſter, of Marien- 
burg, happening to come to that village, eaſed the clerk of the 
irl, whom he 15 exceedingly, and carried her home with 
Re Dr. Gluck treated her almoſt in the ſame manner as if 
ſhe had been his on daughter; and not only had her taught 
ſpinning and ſewing, but ry a her alſo himſelf in literature 
above her ſex, and: eſpecially in the German language, At 
lags a Livonian ſerjeant in the Swediſh army, fell paſſion- 
ately in love with her, and ſhe agreed to marry him: but the 
next day, the Ruſſians made —— maſters of Marienburg; 
and the general, caſting his eyes accidentally on Catherine, and 
obſerving ſomething very ſtriking in her air and manner, took her 
then under his protection, and afteryards into his ſervice. Some 
time after, ſne was advanced to be a houſekeeper to prince 
Menzikoff, who was the general a and there the czar 
ſeeing her, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he married 
her. She was taken a E in 1702, and married to the 
czar in 1710: what became of her former huſband, the ſerjeant, is 
not known. She was a woman of wonderful abilities and addreſs, 
and in truth a very fit conſort for ſuch a man as Peter the Great. 
It has been already obſerved, in what manner ſhe reſcued him 
from ruin hy her management, when he was ſurrounded by the 
Turks: and he: ſeems. to have made her partner of his councils 
and undertakings, as well as of his bed. He ſhewed the high 
opinien he had of her, by nominating her to ſucceed him: b 
ſhe died in little more than two years after him. She had 
ſeveral daughters by the czar; the youngeſt of which, Eliza- 
beth, after the heirs of the elder branches were extinct, aſcended 
the throne, in 1741. Voltaire, in his hiſtory of Peter, has taken 
occaſion to ſpeak of this princeſs; and what he ſays deſerves to 
be tranſcribed. The lenity of this princeſs has been carried 
to a degree unparalleled in the hiſtory of any nation. She had 
promiſed, that during her reign nobody ſhould be put to death 5 
t 125 an 
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and ſhe has kept her word. She is the firſt ſovereign that ever 
ſhewed this regard to the human ſpecies. Malefactors are 
now condemned to ſerve in the mines and other publicoworks;: 
2 regulation not lefs prudent than humane, fince it renders 
their puniſhment of ſome advantage to the ſtate. In other 
Semeel they only know how to put a maleſactor to death, 
with the apparatus of an executloner, but are not able to. 
prevent the commiſſion of -crimes. The terror of death does 
not, perhaps, make ſuch aß impreſſion on evil-doers, who are 

generally given to'idleneſs} as the fear of chaſtiſement and hard 
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Jabour renewed every day 0 CABTSTSR als EO as) 
"PETIS DE LA CROIX (Fraxc1s),: interpreter of the 
Oriental languages to the French king, was ſeni into Lu 
and Perſia, at the age of ſixteen, in order to learn thoſe lan- 
gute Who would believe,“ ſays Voltaire , ** that he 
itould compoſe part of the Life of Louis XIV. in Arabic, and 
that this work fhould be eſteemed in the Eaſt?“ He made 
ſeveral voyages into Africa and the Eaſt, by oider of the court: 
he was ns yed in ſeveral negotiations abroad, and recom- 
enſed for his merit by the chair of Arabic profeſſor in the 
oyal College. Beſides the Arabic, Turkiſh; - Perſian, and 
Tartarian, he = well underſtood the Ethiopian and Arme- 
man languages. He died at Paris in 171g, after having com- 
piled feveral uſeful works relating to Oriental hiſtory; among 
others, The Hiſtory of Gengis- Kan, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſn. ira Eons: <1 ; 
PETIT (Samver), or PETITUS, à celebrated ſcholar, 
was born at Niſmes in 1594. He ſtudied at Geneva, with a 
ſucceſs ſo uncommon, that, at the age of ſeventeen, he was 
admitted to the ſacred miniſtry. Soon after; he was raĩſed to 
the profefforſhips of theology, and of Greek and Hebrew in 
that city, where he paſſed the chief part of his life, and where 
he died in December, 1645, at the age of fiſty-one. He has, 
left behind him ſeveral works of great learning. For inſtance, 
1. „ Miſcellanea,” Paris, 4to, 1630, in nine hooks, containi 
corrections of paſſages in à vaſt number of ancient authors. 
2. Eclogæ Chronologicæ, 4to, Paris, 16324 3. Varia 
Lectiones, 4to, Paris, 1633- This is in fout bobks,: three of 
which ate employed on the cuſtoms, ceremonies, &c. of the 
Old and New Teſtament. 4. Leges Attica,” firſt publiſhed 
at Paris, in 1615, but again in 1635, &. This is à work of 
the higheſt reputation, and has been enriched by the ſubſequent 
remarks of Palmerius, Salvini, Duker, and Weſſeling- F. 
Other publications of leſs conſequence, but all evincing pro- 
found and extenſive learning. His character was not leſs 
amiable, than his accompliſhments were extraordinary.” He 
unn, +00 5 re 
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was mild and gentle in an uſeommon degree. It is reluted of 
him, that golng ohee from curfolity into a ſynagogue at Avig- 
non, a Rabbin, ſuppoſing himſelf free from all danger of de- 
tection, railed againſt him in Hebrew, in a very groſs manner. 
Petit, without any anger, coolly anſwered him in the fame 
language, and thus covered the affailant with confuſion. In 
anſwer to the apologies and excuſes of the Jew, he only, in 
mild manner, exhorted him to embrace Chriſtianiti. 
PETIT (PzTzR), a mathematician of France, celebrated for 
his writings, and for his connections with Paſcal; Des Cartes, 
Merſennus, and other great men, was born in 1 5o8fn}, and ſpent 
the firſt part of his life at Montlucon, in the dioceſe of Bourges, 
the place of his nativity,” where he cultivated from his youth 
mathematics and philoſophy. He went to Paris in 1633, whither 
his reputation had travelled before him; and was empl 
on ſeveral 'occafions by cardinal Richelieu. He was commiſ- 
ſioned by this miniſter to viſit the ſea- ports, had the title of the 
king's engineer; and was alſo ſent into Italy upon his majeſty's 
buſineſs.” He was at Tours in 1640, and married there; and 
afterwards was made intendant of the fortifications: for Hila- 
rion· de Coſte gives him this title, in his Life of Merſennus,“ 
printed in 1649. Ballet, in his “ Life of Des Cartes, ſays, 
„That Petit had a great genius for mathematics, excelled par- 
ticularly in aſtronomy, and had a ſingular paſſion for experi- 
mental knowledge. It was ſomewhere about 1637 or 1638, 
that he went to Paris, after his return from Italy, where he 
heard much talk of the Dioptrics of Des Cartes. He read 
them, and communicated his objectians to Merſennus, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted: nevertheleſs, he ſoon after 
embraced the principles of Des Cartes, and became not only 
the friend, but the partifan and defender, of that philoſopher. 
He was alſo intimately eonnected with Paſcal, with whom he 
made at Rouen the ſame experiments concerning the vacuum, 
which Torricelli had before made in Italy; and was affured of 
their truth by frequent repetitions. This was in 1646 and 
1647. We know no other particulars of Petit, but that he 
died in 1679, He was the author of ſeveral works upon phy- 
ſical and àſtronomical 1 07; The firſt tract he publiſhed 
was upon chronology, and in defence of Joſeph Scaliger. It 
is entitled, © Diſcours' chronologique, contenant les maximes 
pour diſcerner les parfaites chronologies, &c. 1636, in $to. 
PETIT (PETER), another very learned Frenchman, was born 
at Paris in oat and brought up to the profeſſion of phyſic, in 
which faculty he took a doctor's — at Montpellier: but, 
afterwards returning to Paris, neglected the practice of it, and 
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e himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of polite literature ſs]. 
Fe lived ſome-time with the firſt nt Lamoignon, as [ay 
ceptor to his, fons; and afterwards with monſ. Nicolai, firſt 
preſident of b amen of wr — s — — — — * and 
companion, He ſpent the greateit part 8 lite in compoling; 
and ne Rr 9 with his pen, which enabled 
him to write much. He was deeply read in the ancient Greek 
and Latin authors, and joined to his {kill in theſe an uncommon 
knowledge in philoſophical matters. He died in 1687, aged 
ſeventy, having taken a wife not long be forme 

He wrote much, both in verſe and proſe, but in Latin only. 
His firſt production ſeems to have been, 1. % An Elegy upon 
the Death of Gabriel Naude, in 1653. In 1660, he pub- 
liſhed in 8 vo, 2. De motu animalium ſpontaneo liber unus. 
Petit Was a great E the Peripatetic philoſophy; and, 
in this as well as ſome other works of che ſame kind, he has 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the principles of Ariſtotle, and combated 
thoſe of Des Cartes. 3. Epiſtolæ Apologeticæ A. Menjoti 
de variis ſectis amplectendis examen: ad medicos Parifienſes, 
autore Adriano Scauro, D. M. 1666, 4to. Menjot had main- 
tained, a reaſonably one would think, that a mary ſhould 
attach himſelf to no particular ſect, but take from each what- 
ever he found good. This ſentiment, it ſeems, did not pleaſe 
Petit, and therefore he oppoſed it in this work under the ficti- 
tious name of Scaurus. He publiſhed the ſame year, in 8vo, 
under the feigned name of Marinus Statileus, 4. % Apologia 

ro gengitate fragmenti Satyrici Petrogianiz” Which Hadrian 
777 —— and the beſt critics ſince, have agreed to reject 
as ſpurious. Euthyphron was another aſſumed name, under 
which he publiſhed, 5. De nova curandorum morborum 


'ratione per transfulionem ſanguinis,” in 2667, 410, He there 
rejects this 


method of cure, which was approved by many phyſi- 
cians of his time, and ſupports his on opinion with much 
elegance and learning. In 1683, were publiſhed at Utrecht, 
in bo, 6. Miſcellanearum Obſervationum, libri iv.“ Theſe 
are verbal criticiſms upon various authors, and ſhew great ac- 
curacy as well as profound erudition. The ſame year at Paris 


came aut in vo, 555 Selectorum Poëmatum, libri ii. Acceſ- 


ſit Diſſertatio de Furore Poetico,” The Diſſertation is curious, 
and ſhews the author to have been a very ingenious man: and 
the Poems have merit enough to rank him with Rapin, Menage, 
and the beſt writers of modern Latin poetry. 8. De Ama- 
zonibus | Diſſertatio, Paris, 1685, 12mo. The edition of 
Amſterdam, 1687, 12mo, is preferable, 'there being additions 


dy the author, and critical obſervations by M. de la Mannoye: 


Ls] Baillet's Jugemens des Sg avans, tom. v. Niceron, tom. xi. 
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De natura et moribus Anthropophagorum Diſſertatio,” at 
trecht, 1688, 8 vo. A curious and learned work. 10. In 
tres priores Aretæi libros Commentarii: Una cum diſſertatiun- 
cula de Petiti vita, et copioſg in eoſdem Commentarios indice, 
1726, 4to. It was Maittaire, who publiſhed this poſthumous 
work, and placed the life of Petit at the head of it. 
There are ſeveral other works of this author, 'but we have 
mentioned the moſt important. Care muſt be taken, in the 
mean time, not to confound him with the preceding Peter Petit, 
who was his contemporary. | TINGS 25 
PETITOT (Jond), a celebrated painter, was born at Ge- 
neva in 1607; of a father who was a ſculptor and architeck, 
and who, after having paſſed part of his life in Italy, retired to 
that city. His ſon was deſigned to be a jeweller; and, by fre- 
uent employment in enamelling, acquired ſo fine a taſte, and 
o precious a tone of colouring, that Bordier, who afterwards 
became his brother-in-law, adviſed him to attach himſelf to 
rtrait, believing he might puſh his art on ſtill to er 
lengths; and though both the one and the other wanted ſeveral 
colours which they could not bring to bear the fire, yet they 
ſucceeded to admiration. - Petitot painted the heads and hands, 
in which his colouring was excellent; Bordier painted the hair, 
the draperies, and the grounds. "Theſe two friends, agreeing 
in their work and their projects, ſet out for Italy. The long 

ſtay they made there, frequenting the beſt chene joined to a 
ſtrong deſire of learning, improved them in the preparation of 
their colours; but the completion of their ſueceſs muſt be 
aſcribed to a journey they afterwards made to England. There 
they found fir Theodore Mayerne, phyſician to Charles I. and 
a great chemiſt; who had by his experiments diſcovered the 
principal colours to be uſed for enamel, and the Proper means 
of vitrifying them. Theſe by their er ſurpaſſed all the 
enamelling of Venice and Limoges. Mayerne introduced 
Petitot to the king, who retained him in his ſervice, and gave 
him a lodging in Whitehall. Here he painted ſeveral portraits 
after Vandyck, in which he was guided by that excellent maſter, 
wy * — London: — ey arr — a atly to 
e ability gf Petitot, wh ſt pieces are after Vandyck. 
King — often went to ſee him work; as he took NT 
ſure both in painting and chemical experiments, to Which his 
phyſician had given him a turn. Petitot painted that monarch and 
the whole royal family ſeveral times. The diſtinguiſhed favour 
ſne wn him by that prince was only interrupted by his unhappy 
and tragical end. This was a terrible ſtroke to Petitot, who did 
not quit- the royal family, but followed them in their flight 
to Paris, where he was looked on as one of their moſt zea- 
lous ſervants. During the four years that Charles II. ſtayed 
N | in 
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in France, he viſited Petitot,. and often eat with him. Then 
it was, that his name became eminent, and that all the court 
of France grew fond of bei ainted in enamel. When 
Charles II. returned to England, Loui uis XIV. retained Petitot 
in his ſervice, gave him a penſion, and a lodging in the gallery of 
the Louvre. Theſe new favours, added to a conſiderabſe fortune 
he had already acquired, encouraged him to marry in 1661. 
Afterwards Bordier became his brother-in-law, and ever re- 
mained-in a firm union with him: they lived together, till their 
families growing too numerous obliged them to ſeparate. . Their 
friendſhip was tounded on the harmony of their — das and 
their reciprocal merit, much more than a principle of intereſt. 
They had gained, as a reward for their diſcoyeries, and their 
labours, a million of livres, which they divided at Paris; and 
they continued friends without ever having a quarrel, or even a 
miſunderſtanding, in the ſpace. of fifty years. 
Petitot copied at Paris leveral portraits of Mignard and Le 
Brun; yet his talent was not only copying a portrait with an 
exact reſemblance, but alſo deſigning a head moſt perfectly after 
nature. To this he alſo joined a ſoftneſs, and livelineſs of 
_ colouring, which will never change, and will ever render his 
works valuable. He painted Louis XIV. Mary Anne of Auſ- 
tria his mother, and Mary Thereſa his wife, ſeveral times. As 
he was a zealous Proteſtant, and full of apprehenſions at the 
revocation of the edit of Nantz in 1685, he demanded the 
king's permiſſion to retire to Geneva; who finding him urgent, 
and fearing he ſhould eſcape, cruelly cauſed him to be arreſted, 
and ſent to Fort l Eveque, where the biſhop. of Meaux was 
appointed to inſtruct him. Yet neither the eloquence of Boſ- 
ſuet, nor the terrors of a dungeon could prevail. He was not 
convinced, but the yexation and confinement threw him into 
a fever; of which the king being informed, ordered him to be 
xeleaſed. He no ſooner found himſelf at liberty, than he eſcaped 
with his wife to Geneva, after a reſidence at Paris of thirty-ſix 
years. His children remaining in that city, and fearing the 
| Ow reſentment, threw themſelves on his mexcy, and implored 
his protection. The king received them favourably; and cold 
them he could forgive an old man che whim of deſiing to be 
buried with his fathers. d, ole 
When Petitot returned to his own country, he eultivated his 
art with L ves ardor, and had the ſatisfaction of 3 to 
the end of his life the eſteem of all connoiſſeurs. The King 
and queen of Poland, deſirous to have their pictures copied by 
Petitot, though then above eighty, ſent the originals 0 Paris, 
believing him to be there. "Lhe gentleman who was charged 
with the commiſſion went on to Geneva. The queen was repre- 
ſented on a trophy holding the king's picture. As. these were 


two 
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two healls in che ſame piece, 
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1 yo him a hundred louis 
4'ors; and he executed it as if he had been in the flower of his 
age. The concourſe of his friends, and the reſort of the curious 
who came to ſee him, was ſo great, that he was obliged to quit 
Geneva, and retire to Vevay, a little town in the canton of 
Berne, where he worked in quiet. He was about the picture 
of his wife when a 3 carried him off in one day, in 
1691, aged eighty- our. His life was always exemplary, and 
his end was the ſame. He preſerved his uſual candour and eaſe 
of temper to his laſt hour. He had ſeventeen children by his 
marriage; but only one of his ſons applied himſelf to paint- 
ing, who ſettled in London. His fe er ſent him ſeveral of 
his works to ferve him for models. Ih is ſon is dead, and his 
family is now ſettled in Dublin. n * 

Petitot may be called the inventor of pajntiog in enamel; for 
rhough Bordier his brother-in-law made ſeveral attempts before 
him, and ſir Theodore Mayerne had facilitated the means of 
employing the moſt: beautiful colours, it was {ill Petitot who 
ei e which under his hand acquired ſuch a 
degree of perfection, as to ſurpaſs miniature, and even equal 
palnting in oil. He made uſe of gold and ſilver plates, and 
rarely enamelled on copper. When he firſt came in vogue, 
his price was: twenty louis a head, which he ſoon raiſed to 
forty. His qcuſtom was, to carry a painter with. him, who 
painted the picture in oil; after which Petitot ſketched out his 
work, hach be always finiſhed: after the life. When he painted 
the kingoof France, he took thoſe pictures that moſt re ſembled 
him for his patterns s and the king afterwards gave him a fitting 
or two to ſiniſſi his Work. He laboured w eee aſſiduity, 
and never laid down: his pencil, but with ance; laying, 
that 1 7 75 found ne beauties in his art to charm him. 

PETIVERCJANES), 4 famous Engliſh botaniſt, was con- 
temporary with Plukenet 3 but the exact time of his birth is 
not „nor is much intelligence concerning him at preſent 
to be obtained. His proſeſſian ¼π’as that of an apothecary,: to 
which he h apprentictd under Mr, Feltham; then apothecary 
to St. Bartholomew is hoſpital TJ. When he entered into 
buſineſs or himſelf; he ſettled in Alderſgate: ſtręet, and there 
continued for. the rmainder of hit life. | He:dbtained: conſt- 
derahle : buſineſs, and after. astime became apothægary 49: the 
Charter- homſe. Rfter che Trade ſcants, he appears to have been 
the only per ſote, en oept Mr. Courten, and ſir Hans Sloane, who 
made any oonſititrable col lett ĩon in Natural Hiſtary, previous 
10 thoſe of ithe preſent day. He engaged the captaing and ſur- 
geons uf ſhips to bring hum home ſpecimens, and enabled theo 
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to ſele& proper objects by printed directions which he diſtri- 
duted — —5 By Wee means his collection became ſo 
valuable that; ſome time before his death; fir Hans Sloane 
offered him four thouſand pounds for it. After his death, it 
was purchaſed by the ſame collector. His muſeum extended 
His fame both at home and abroad. He was elected into the 
Royal Society, and, becoming acquainted with Nay, aſſiſted 
him in arranging the ſeeond volume of his hiſtory of plants. 
He died April 20, 1718, and much honour was ſhewn to him 
at his funeral, by the attendance of ſir Hans Sloane, and other 
eminent men as pall-bearers; cke. 

He gave the world ſeveral publications on various ſubjects 
of natural hiſtory: 1. Maſei Petiveriani Centuriz decem, 
1692—1703, 8vo. 2. Gazophylacii: Nature et Artis, De- 
cades decem,“ folio, 1702, with roo plates. 3.“ A Cata- 
— of Mr. Ray's Engliſh Herbal, illuſtrated” with figures, 
folio, 1713, and continued in 1715. 4. Many ſmaller pub- 
lications which may be found enumerated in Dr. Pultney's 
book. F. Many papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
a material article in the third volume of Ray's work, entitled, 
Plantæ rariores Chinenſes Madraſpatanæ, et Africanz, a 
Jacobo Petivero ad opus conſummandum eollatz,” &c.- Many 
of his ſmaller tracts having become very ſcarce,” his works 
were collected and publiſhed, excluſive of his papers in the 
Tranſactions, in 2 vols. folio; and one 8vo, in 5 year 1764. 
PE TRARCH(FRxAx eis), an Italian poet, eminent for great 
genius and great learning, has been called the father of modern 
poetry; and was one of the firſt among the moderns, in whom 
the true ſpirit and genius of ancient literature began to revive. 
His parents were of Florence, of honourable families; and 
his father was a manager in the faction of the Bianchi, which 
were driven from the town by the Neri in 1300 He retired 
to Arezzo, where Petrarch was born in 1304, and not at An- 
ciſa, as ſome have imagined. His father, after many vain 
attempts to be reſtored, fixed himſelf at length at Avignon [u]. 
then the ſeat of the pope: whence Petrarch, who ws nine 
years old, was ſent to Carpentras, in order to learn grammar, 
Thetoric and philoſophy. He was four years at this place, and 
then removed to Montpellier, where he ſpent four e 
in the ſtudy of the law. After that, his father ſent him to 
Bologna, to complete him in that ſcience, which was his chief 
wiſh for his ſon: but, alas! the dry ſtudy of the law had no 
charms for Petrarch. Poetry, eloquence, and hiſtory, had em- 
Ployed in reality the greateſt part of his time and attention; 
which the father perceiving, was ſo enraged, that, coming one 
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7 d u ivitved Ad Hung u heap of Anclent 
lai iro by him, he flung them 411 into the fire, cnet 
Virgil and letra, whothy ut ; at the . Earneſt i interceſſion 'of } 


fon, lie ſpared. g 
Lofing Kis mother in 1 324, and his father W. year her 
Perrarch returned to Avignon to ſettle his affairs; and ſoon 
after purchaſed a very retired but very agreeable country-houſe 
called Valeo, 2000 five iter eaſt ef that city, here he paſſed 
a good part of 8 year. Here, in 17 e 0 
ag with a beautiful young damfel, named Laura, who liv 
in the neighbourhood, aha 2 he has made famous by his 
is reſidence at Vaucluſe was ſometimes interrupted 
* travels. He went to Paris, whence he paſſed to Flanders; 
chen | into Germany, and laſtly to Rome. At Mis return 
058 10 he was prevailed e to enter into the fervice « 
n XXII. N emp 
Nana both in Nn reef at Rome.” Mornay, in his 


« Hiſtory of the Papacy Fw. fays, that Petrarch, "Whol he calls 


Lumen ſeculi 205 i, % very t ſtar ſhining in an age of dark- 
neſs [x],” might have A” any thing, if he would only have 
flatte the popes: and Biyle quotes an nch who relates, 
that he loſt a catch nal's cap, 7 ecu he would not conſeht that 
dis ſiſter ſhould be miſtreſs to pope Benedict XII. who was ex- 
tremely taken with her, and who at length obtained her by the 
management of another brother. However this was, oh 


was not fond of a court life: he ſeems to have had too müe 
integrity and generoſity in his nature to be fit for it; fo tha 
he retired” to ices where” he devoted himſelf wholly to 
reading, to cdimpoſitian,” and to Laura. He compoſed a Latin 
poem, called 5 Africa?“ which, though a "very crude per- 
tormance, and faulty both in katinity Sig meaſure, appeare 
a prodigy in thoſe days of ignorance; and made 1 215 name f 
famous, that the ſenate of Rome ind the univerſity of Paris 
both invited" hirn at the ſamE” time, to go and receive the 


poetic erown. "He went to Rotte in 1347, where that honbour 


was conferred upon him With great ſolemnity.” 


From Rome be went to Parma, and ſoon aftet to Vaucluſe; 5 


where nie gratified bis pr 45 revailing p afhon, which was the love of 
books and Tolitude.” 


Clement VI. who'fent Him © 8 aplimene queen 7 0 
ples, ofa pon her accefl n to the Crown wen n into 


taly in 1348, 10 viſit ſome noples at Verona; and he * ey 
0 


when ne "the death of his deareſt L Laura Was brought him 
= was'Infiaſtety *MiQted With it; and imtmortallzed 


by a NE of Wels wtitten in her praiſe.” ow 
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ſeems to have been to Petrarch, what Stella was to Swift; 
if we may take the word of Petrarch himſelf, who, aſſures 
: us, that his love for her was of the pureſt kind; . 
ome have pretended, that it was not altogether ſpiritual. He 
went to Avignon in 1349; to the jubilee at Rome in 1350; 
and thence to his ſolitude at Vaucluſe; which grow ng: pro- 
bably diſagreeable for want of Laura, he finally quitted in 
1352. He went to Milan, where he entered into the ſervice 
4 the Viſconti, who ſhewed him great kindneſs, and employed 
him in embaſſies and affairs of im ce for the followin 
ten years. The remainder of his life was ſpent in continu 
journeyings, ſometimes to Parma, ſometimes to Padua, as well 
as to Ferrara and Venice. He was at Venice in 1364, When 
Boccace aun from Florence to aſſure him, that he was reſtored 
by the republic to the eſtate, of his father, which had been 
. forfeited; and had leave to return and ſettle there. The offer 
pleaſed him much, but came too late: he was then grown old 
and infirm, and fo ſubject to fainting fits, that he was once at 
Ferrara 2 to be dead for three hours. He choſe to 
xetire to ua, for the ſake of being near his patron Francis 
de Carrara, Who had given him an agreeable. country-houſc, 
about ten miles from the town, called Arqua; and at this place 
he died in July, 1374, aged ſeventy. 'He was an eccleſiaſtic, 
a canonry or two, and an archdeaconry, but never entered 
into the order of prieſts. He had a natural Aer not by 
Lauta, but by a young lady of a good family, Whoſe huſband 
became his ſole executor. He was a man of many virtues : 
he neither deſired nor deſpiſed riches; and if he loved fame, it 
was with moderation, and without any of that anxiety- and 
ſolicitude, which often mak es the purſuers of it miſerable. 
A ſaying of his is recorded, which deſerves to be mentioned [v]: 
it was, that“ no 1,4 evil can happen to a man, than to vc 
made a pope.” Hadrian VI. afterwards felt the truth of it, 
as appears from the inſcription he ordered upon bd: 
« Here lies Hadrian VI. who thought nothing in life more 
unfortunate, than that he was appointed to govern,” . 
As to his literary character, no man was ever more-eſteemed 
and honoured, than Petrarch ; and indeed with reaſon, for he 
was a very extraordinary man. His various knowledge made 
him juſtly regarded as the firſt ſcholar of an age, the darkneſs 
and barbariſm of which he contributed much to diſſipate, by 
re-eſtabliſhing letters and the att of Writing. The great 
number of works, in proſe as well as poetry, Which he com- 
poſed, both in Latin and Italiany er a wonderful ier 
St invention. . He, excelled in Jelian poetry s his Laynls a0 
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ſo good. His proſe works alſo are inferior to his poetry; yet 

there ag great eloquenee in all he wrote: nor is the Latin 
dad, if we conſider, that he was the firſt wo attempted to 
reſcue letters from Gothic ignorance and barbarity; Eraſmus 

ſays [Z], “ that he was a great, a knowing, and an eloquent 
man, but that his language ſavours of the age he wrote in.“ 
He adds, that Petrarch was ſcarcely read in his time; and 
therefore we cannot wonder, if he is not much regarded in 
ours.” There are, nevertheleſs, things in him, vhich may vell 
enough amuſe a curious man; and ſomething much higher may 
be ſaid of his Italian poetry, which is indeed excellent. The 


four volumes, folio: the fourth volume contains his Italian 
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BITER (Trrus), a polite writer and 


: conſidered as à nice and artiſt in the ſcience of volup- 
, tuouſneſs. So ſays Tacitus at leaſt, by, whom his character, 
: and the-occafſion. and manner of his death, which were all very 
e extraordinary, are finely drawn v] ; that is," e bee to 
be the very perſon there mentioned, which, though doubted 
d by Lipfins fc and other erities, is now the moſt prevailing. 
* opinion „ ene ie e n ao 
de When Petronius/had:thus paſſed his youth in gaiety and plea- 
1 fure, he vras, either throughithe favour of Nero, or his own merit, 
by ſent proconſul to Bithynia; where this man of pleaſure, like 


at another Mzcenas, ſhewed himſelf capable of the cloſeſt appli- 
n. cation to huſineſi und performed all the duties of an able 
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perhaps extraordinarily for ſome months, as was uſhal, when 
the conſul died within the year of his office, N e 
teft vacant- There is ſame maſon; 10 ſuppoſe his, berauſe 
we do not find his name in any liſts. of the conſuls; and yet 
the authority of Tacitus, who: ſays he was canflul, muſt not 
be queſtioned. The time af his conſulate being expired, he 
relapſed into his former manner of living ; and either became 
vicious from his own inelination, ot, out of ;a_defire to pleaſe 
Nero, ſtrove to appear ſo: * revolutas in vitia, ſeu vitiorum 
imitationem,” ſays Tacitus. Hence he became ſoon one of 
the emperar's confidants, and, as the ſame hĩſtutian inſinuates, 
received the ſurname of Anbiter, becauſe Nero thought none 
ej his pleaſures elegant or well fancied, which were not either 
contrived or approved by Petronins. robin 
- Thus he atted for ſome time under Nero, as intendant 
of his pleafures : and tluis, poſſeſling favour. with the 
emperor, ſtood expoſed to the enxy and hatred of "Tigellinus ; 
who, fays Taeitus,. was, as it were, his rival and ſuperior in 
che ſcience of pleaſure. That jealous. and felfiſh- favourite, 
ve ſolved therefore to ruin him, Which by various /infinuations 
| 2 falſe accaſations — he 2 effected. 
r, knowing. cruelty to be the prevailing paiſien of this prince, 
1 2 Firronius _ —— with — 
not to be dipped in Piſo's 1 and then ſuborned one 
of his ſlaves to ſwear- againſt trim, depri ved him of all means 
of juſtifying kimſelf, and impriſoned the greataſt paxt of hi 
1eſtics. Petronius was put into conffnement at Cumæ, 
whither hie had attended the. emperor in his jqnsney o Cam- 
pania; but ſoon reſolved to end his hopes and fears by a volun- 
tary death, which however he was unwilling to have thou | 
precipitate. He opened his veins, therefore, and; then cloſed. | 
them again: he did this more than once, at intervals converſ- | 
ing 8 his friends, not in a folemn manner on. ſerious and a 
profound ſubjects, the immortality of the ſoul, or the princr̃- 
ples and ſayings of the philoſopfiers about itꝭ but in à pleaſant 
and jocoſe way, they repeating to him ſongs and verſes 
diverting. ſubjedts. In ſtrort, he ffept, he travelled, rewarded 
ſome, and puniſhes others of his domeſtics; affecting to du alk 
the ordinary offices of life, that his death might” not ſeem 
forced; but accidental.) When he made his will, he did. nor 
compliment Nero or Tigellinus, or any of . 
in power, as was then the common practice, with M legacy; 
bat hauing deſcribed, under the feigny — 
hauchees;-attithe infamous band ohſwent pleuſures off 
Nero, ſent the book fealed up to him, brraking the ſeal in 
pieces, that na uſt might be mad off it afterwards in diſoover-· 
ing the author. Tactus-'aldsy that (che. emperor” was much 
Gatti * perplexed 
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ed in conjecturing, how his noQurnal beſtialities came 
to be ſo well known; and that at length his ſuſpicions ſettled 
upon Silia, a ſenator s wife, who having always been one of 
his partys and being intimate with Petronius, was doomed to 
baniſhment,” on pretence that ſhe had not concealed what ſne 
had ſeen and pattaken. The manner of Petronius's death had 
a ſtrange mixture of conſtancy and extravagance, and certainly 
not a little of vntrity and affectation, although Tacitus ſeems 
to relate it with applauſe and admiration. He died in the 
of eg Chriſt 65; and, as is ſuppoſed, about fifty 
Bu 2 er e 
; It does not appear, what put him firſt upon writing his 
Satyricon,“ nor very clearly, what was his deſign in it. His 
- admirers iy that he meant to expoſe the luxury and de- 
bauchery of the court: it may be ſo, but it is firange, as one 
obſerves[D], that he ſhould chooſe'to do it in ſuck. a manner 
for it is manifeſt, that he ſpeaks of the moſt infamous acts 
lewdneſs with too great a ſatisfaction to be thought a reformer: 
it would be more natural to imagine, that he has likewiſe drawn 
nis own picture among thoſe of the other debauchees of, that 
court and age. In hort, his ſatire is ſuch a medley of virtue 
and vice, that it is difficult to determine what he condemns or 
what he approves. In the mean time he had a fine genius, and 
knew perfectly how to enter into every character he intended 
to commend or expoſe; and * joining the humour of Plautus 
to the eloquence of Cicero, formed thence a moſt lively and 
elegant Kyle and manner, in which the perfection of the Roman 
urbanity appears. All the learned, and men of taſte, have 
agreed in cheir eulogiums of him, at the ſame time that they 
have condemned the marvellous obſcenities with which his 
ark abounds. ' He has uſually been ranked among the critics 
of antiquity, and is mentioned by Pope in particular witk 
Horace, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Quintilian, and Longinus: 
* Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, © 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's eaſe.” - 
ay on Criticiſm, ver. 667. 
Not that he has delivered any thing in the formal didactic way 
of criticifm, but only occaſionally thrown out ſome few re- 
marks in the courſe of his Work, which however ſhew him 
to have been ſufficiently intitled to the character and merits of 
a juſt critic, F r 5 5 
Salmaſius and others are of opinion, that the preſent frag- 
ments of Petronlus are merely excerpta, or paſſages tranſcribed 
by ſome ſtudent, Who picked out what pleaſed him beſt, and 
chat the original and entire copies are loſt... Nothing certain 


[>] Crucius's Lives of the Roman poets, | 
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of this nature can be known; but, if — 2 
rightly, he muſt have been a very licentious ſtudent, who fo 
his pleaſure in the moſt indecent paſſages. A conſiderable fra 
ment of Petronius was pretended to be found at Trau in Dal. 
matia, by a phyſician, about the middle of the laſt century; and 
this occaſioned a controverſy among the critics, af Which there 
is ſome accoupt in Spon's V ages,. who viſited that'phyſician, 
and ſaw the manuſcript The fragment, however, is upon 
the whole, rejected as a forgery. en learned 'men have 
written notes, and much critical labour has been beſtowed upon 
this author; whence there are various editions of him, the beſt 
of which is ſuppoſed to be that of Peter Burman, at Utrecht, 
$11 2700," an to} nf EU HET ITT on OOO 
PETTY (Wittiam), a ſingular inſtance of an univerſal 
practical genius, was the eldet ſon of Anthony Petty, a clothier 
at Rumſey, a ſmall ſea- port town in Harnpſhire, where he was 
born May 16, 1623. It is hard to determine, whether the 
_ courſe of his education was directed more by his father or him- 
| ſelf: for being carried in his infancy, by the bent of genius and 
inclination, to view the common mechanics at work, he preſently 
took up the tools himſelf; and ſoon learnt to handle them with ſuch 
dexterity, that at twelve years of age he had attained a ſkill in 
each trade, not much inferior to that of the ordinary workmen. 
After this, he went to the grammar- ſchool at Rumſey ; where 
(if we may believe his own account) he not only acquired a 
competent readineſs in the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages [E], but alſo became maſter of all the rules of common 
arithmetic, practical geometry, dialing, and the aſtronomical 
rt of navigation, in three years time. © Thus inſtructed in 
iterature, and the knowledge of ſeveral mechanical arts, he 
removed at-fifteen to the univerlity of Caen in Normandy ; and 
. after ſome ſtay there, returning to England, was preferred in 
the navy; where, by the time he was twenty, he had,” to 
uſe his own words,'** gotten up about threeſcore pounds, with as 
much mathematics as any one of his age was known to have 
had.” Having thus made a purſe, which, in the hands of ſuch 
a manager, was a ſufficient fund to ſupport-the expence of tra- 
velling abroad, he reſolved to uſe it that way for further improve. 
ment in his ſtudies. He began now to turn his thoughts to 
e it was chiefly to get an inſight into that art, that in 
1643 he viſited Leyden, Utrecht, Amſterdam, and Patris x]. He 
ſpent three years in foreign countries, and maintained his brother 
Anthony (whom he had taken with him to breed up) as well as 


Te Tn his Will, dated May 2, 1685. to him, and rexdily gave him his aft. 
r] Here ſtudying anatomy, he read unte. See his Will, dated May 4 1655: 
Ve! jus with Hobbes, who was very kind E „ RT ON Ca 


| himſelf; 
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more than he carried out of it in 1643. F. 
The following year, having invented an inſtrument for dou- 
ble writing ah, he obtained a patent from the parliament for 
the ſole teaching of that art for ſeventeen years. Though this 
project (however ee in the theory) did not turn to an 
reat account in itſelf, yet by this means our author was brought 
into the knowledge of the leading men of thoſe times; and ob- 
ſerving their proceedings at Oxford, he reſolved to lay hold of 
the opportunity of ny himſelf there. Having therefore 
written his Advice to Mr. Hartlib for the Advancement of 
Learning,” he went thither in 1648, and at firſt was employed 
by their anatomy profeitor as his aſſiſtant. In the mean time, 
he practiſed phyſic and chemiſtry with {ew ſucceſs; and roſe 
into ſuch reputation, that the philoſophical ng ſu] 
which preceded the Royal Society, were firſt held (for the m 
art) at his ledgings: and by a parliamentary recommendation 
he was put into a fellowſhip of Brazen- noſe college, in the place 
of one of the ejected fellows, and created doctor of phyſic, 
March 7, 1649. He was admitted a candidate of the College 
of Phyſicians, June the 25th, 1650, The ſame year, he was 
chiefly concerned in the recovery of a woman who had been 
hanged at Oxford, for the ſuppoſed murder of her baſtard 
child [1]. Jan. 1, 1651, he was made profeſſor of anatomy; 

f "6 ACRE WT tn 2.02 TRA A, 
writing : but it ſeems to have been applied 
with ſome alterations reſpeQing that de- 
ſign, to the buſineſs of drawing; the in- 
Arument for which is too well known te 
need any deſcription here. Ti; $7; 

[un] See Dr. Wallis's account of theſe 
meetings in Herne's preface to Langtoft's 
Chron. vol. i. pz 163. 3 

[1]- This was one. Anne 
cuted at Oxford, Dec. 14, 1650. 
ſtory is, that ſhe was hanged by the 
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[[s] In an advertiſement prefixed to his 
« Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib,"”” he 
calls it, © an inſtrument of ſmall. bulk 
and price, eafily made, and very durable; 
whereby any man, even at the firſt fight 
and handling, may write two reſembling 
copies of the ſame thing at once, as ſer- 
viceably and as faſt (allowing two lines 
upon each page for ſetting the inſtruments) 
as by the ordi way, of what nature, 
or in what character, or what matter ſo- 
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The 
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ever, as paper, parohment, a book, &c. the 
ſaid writing ought to be made upon.“ 
Ruſhworth alſo, having mentioned the pa- 
tent for teaching this art, tranſcribes nearly 
our author's words; and ſays, It might 
be learnt in an hour's practice, and that it 
was of great advantage to lawyers, ſcri- 
veners, . merchants, ſcholars, regiſters, 


clerks, &c. it ſaving the labour of exa- 


mination, diſcovering or preventing falſi- 


fication, and performing the whole buſi- 


neſs of writings. as with eaſe and ſpeed, 
ſo with privacy alſo.” The additional 


fatigue occaſioned to the hand, by the in- ſay 


creaſe of weight above that of a pen, ren- 
dered this project uſeleſs as to the chief 


advantage propoſed, that of expedition - 


near half an hour; ſome of her friends, 
in the mean time, thumping her on the 
breaſt, others hanging with all their Freight 
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* her down again W 
jer 


upon her legs, ſometimes 
and then 
ſudden 


years after 
5 chil. 
dren.” Phyſico-Theol. See alſo a printed, 
of it, entitled, © News from the 
4 , Dead, 
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and, Feb. , muſic- profeſſor at Greſham-college, by the in. 
' tereſt of hi? Friend Dr. aunt. ONS N appoine 
hyſician. to the army in Ireland; he was likewiſe phyſician to 
Ho lords lieutenants ſucceſſively, Lambert, Fleetwood, and 
Dee TOV0” RORoPORg” 28: 177 TYRA 2 
Some time after his ſettlement in Ireland [&], having ob- 
ferved, that, after the rebellion there in 1641, the and; for- 
feited thereby, which had been adjudged to the ſoldiers who 
ſuppreſſed it, were very inſufficiently meaſured, be repreſented 
the matter to the perſons. then in power, who granted bim a 
contract, dated Dec. 11, 1654, to make the ,admeaſurements 
anew ; and theſe he finiſhed with ſuch exaQneſs, that there was 
no eſtate of Gol. per annum, and upw:rds, which. was not diſ- 
tinctly marked in its true value, maps being likewiſe made by 
him of the whole., By this contract he gained a very conſider- 
able ſum of money. Beſides 20s. a day, which he received 
during the performance, he had alſo a penny an acre by agreement 
with the dirs: and it appears from an order of government, 
dated at the caſtle of Dublin, 9h March, 1655, that he had 
then ſurveyed 2,008,000 acres of forfeited profitable land. He 
was likewiſe one of the commiſſioners for ſetting out the lands 
to the army, after they were ſurveyed. When Henry Crom- 
well obtained the lieutenancy of that kingdom in 1655, he 
made the doctor his ſecretary, . appointed him a clerk of the 
council there in 1657, and procured him to be elected a burgeſs 
for Weſt Looe in Cornwall, in Richard Cromwell's parliament, 
which met Jan. 27, 1658. March the 25th following, fir 
Hierom Sankey, member for Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, im- 
peached him for high crimes and miſdemeanors, in the execution 
of his office. This brought him into England, when appearing 
in the Houſe of Commons, April the roth, he anſwered to the 
charge on the 21ſt; to which his proſecutors replying, the matter 
was adjourned ; and it never came to an iſſue, that parliament 
being ſuddenly diffolved the next day. Henry Cromwell had 
written a. letter to [OA Thurloe, dated. the 11th of that 
month, in his favour, as follows: (Sir, 1 have heretofore told 
you my thoughts of Dr. Petty, and am till of the ſame opinion : 
and if fir ior Sankey do not run him down with numbers 
and noiſe of adventurers, and ſuch other like concerned perſons, 
I believe the parljament will find him as I have repreſented. 
He has curiouſly deceived me theſe four years, if he be a knave. 
I am ſure the juntos of them, who are moſt buſy, are not men 
of the quieteſt temper. I do not expect you will have leiſure, 


Pead,” &c. edits 165, with verſgs on the I K]. Rege dies upon ſome. perſons aud 
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or ſee cauſe, aden t much for him; 2 0 1 efore. this is only to 
let you underſtand my preſent. thoughts, dür. ks aclive- 
neſs of Robert Reynolds and others in this buſineſs, ſhes, that 
Petty is not the only mark aimed at.. 
Op pon his return to Ireland ſoon after, ſome ſurther endeavours 
being uſed to puſh on à proſecution, Petty publiſhed the ſame 
year, “A Brief of the Proceedings between fir Hierom Sankey 
and the author, with the State of the l them, 
in three ſheets; which was followed by Reflections upon 
ſome Perſons and Things in Ireland,” &c. He came again to 
England; and brought a very warm application in his favour 
from the lord - lieutenant, in theſe terms: Sir, the bearer, Dr. 
Petty, hath been my ſecretary, and clerk of the council here in 
Ireland, and is one whom I have known to be an honeſt and 
ingenious man, He is like to fall into ſome trouble from ſome 
who envy him. I deſire you to be acquainzed with him, and 
to aſſiſt him, wherein he {hall reaſonably. delire it. Great en- 
deavours have been uſed to beget prejudice againſt him; but 
when you ſpeak. with him, he will appear otherwiſe.” Not- 
winden he was removed from his public employmenis 
in June. This year, 1659, he became a member of the Rota 
Club at Miles's coffee-houſe in New-Palace- yard, Weſtminſter 
[1]; but returned to Ireland not long after Chriſtmas, and 
ſtayed. there till the Reſtoration of Charles II. He then came 
into England, and was received very graciouſly by his majeſty; 
and, reſigning bis profeſſorſhip at Greſham, was made one of 
the commiſſioners of the Court of Claims. April 11, 1661, he 
received the honour of knighthood, and the grant of a new 
patent, conſtituting him ſuryeyor-general of Ireland; and was 
choſen a member of parliament there. Upon the foundation of 
the Royal Society, he was one of the firſt members, and of the 
firſt council eſtabliſhed. therein; and, though he had left off the 
ractice of phyſic, yet his name appears in the liſt of the fel- 
ows in the new charter, of the college of phyſicians in 1663. 
About this time he invented his double-bottomed ſhip, to ſail 
againſt wind. and tide, which occaſioned much diſcourſe.. He 
atterwards gave a model of this ſhip to the Royal Society, which 
is ſtill in their repoſitory ; to whom alſo, in 1665, he commu- 
nicated * A, Diſcourſe about the Building of Ships, containing 
ſome curious ſeerets. in that art. This was taken away by lon 
Brounker, who. kept it in his poſſeſſion. till 1682, and probably 
till his death, ſaying, it was too great an arcanum of ſtate to be 
commonly peruſed. Sit William's ſhip performed one voyage 


[1] The few of this «tub-5raz, that . mejpberyof ns ischen fhould Ne cnnual 
all officers of ſtate ſtould be c en by changed by rotation. See Wood's" Faſti, 
W the time limited for holding vol. ii, | 
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from Dublin te Holyhead, into which narrow harbour the turned 


in againſt wind and tide, July 1663. 


In 1666, (fir William drew up his treatiſe, called“ Verbum 
Sapienti,” containing an account of the wealth and expences 
of England, and the method of raiſing taxes in the moſt equal 
manner; ſhewing likewiſe, that England can bear the charge 
of fopr millions per annum, when the occaſions of the govern- 


ment require it! The ſame year, 1666, he ſuffered a conſider- 


able loſs'by the fire of London; having purchaſed, ſeveral years 
before, the earl of Arundel's houſe and gardens, and erected 
buildings in the garden, called Token-houſe, which were for 
the moſt part deſtroyed by that dreadful conflagration. In 
1667, he married Elizabeth, daughter to fir Hardreſſe Waller, 
knight, and reli& of fir Maurice Fenton, baronet ; and after- 
wards fet up iron works, and a pilchard-fiſhery, opened lead- 
mines, and commenced a timber trade in Kerry, which turned 
to we good account. Mean while, he found time to conſider 
other ſubjects of general utility, and communicated them to the 
Royal Society. He compoſed a piece of Latin poetry, and 
publiſhed it at Lendon 1679, in two folio ſheets, under. the 
name of Gaſſ. Aur. Manutius,“ with the title of “ Collo- 
3 Davidis cum anima fua, accinente paraphraſi in civ. 
Pfalmum de magnalibus Dei.” As he had before, in the ſpirit 
of a loyal ſubject, uſed his endeavours to encourage a chearful 
xeadineſs to ſupport the expence of the war againſt the Dutch, 
ſo he conceived a generous indignation at the ſinĩſter practices 
of the French, to raiſe diſturbances in England, increaſe our 
diviſions, and corrupt the parliament at this time. It was in 


order to prevent, as far as he could, the miſchiefs of theſe 


French politics, that he publiſhed, in 1680, a piece called 
«« The Politician Diſcovered,” &c. and the like patriotic ſpirit 
incited him afterwards to write ſeveral eſſays in political arith- 
metic; wherein, from a view of the natural ſtreagth both of 
England and Ireland, he ſuggeſts a method of improving each 
by induſtry and frugality, 5 as to be a match for, or even 
ſuperior to, either of her neighbours. Upon the firſt meeting 
of the. Philoſophical Society at Dublin, after the plan of that 
at London, every thing was ſubmitted to his direction; and, 
when it was formed into a regular ſociety, he was choſen pre- 
fident, Nov. 1684. Upon this occaſion he drew up a Cata- 
logue of mean, vulgar, cheap, and ſimple Experiments” [a] 
proper for the infant ſtate of the ſociety, and preſented * to 
them; as he did alfo his“ Supellex Philoſophica,” conſiſting 
of forty-five inſtruments equi to carry on the deſign of their 


. Inſtitution, In 1685, he made his will; wherein he declares, 


[14] This is printed in Phil, Tranſ. No. 1—. 
| ; that, 


his lands in Ireland, and to promote the trade of iron; lead, 


mat, being then about 60, his views were fixed upon Improyi roy as - 


marble, fiſh and timber, whereof his eſtate was capable. Ag 
for ſtudies and experiments, I think now, ſays he, to 
confine the ſame to the anatomy of the people, and political 
arithmetic ;: alſo to the improvement of ſhips, land-carriages, 
ns, and pumps, as of moſt uſe to manking; not blaming the 
ſtudy of other men. But, a few years after, all his purſuits 
were determined 4 the effects of à gangrene in his foot, ocea- 
ſioned by the ſwelling of the gout, which put a period to his 
life, at his houſe in Piccadilly, Weſtminſter, Dec. 16, 1687, in 
his 65th year. His body was carried to Rumſey, and there 
interred, near thoſe of his wars 5. i, een OP TS 
The character of his genius is ſufficiently ſeen in his writ- 
ings, which are obſerved to be very numerous. Among theſe, 
it is ſaid, he wrote the hiſtory of his' own life [0]; which, no 
doubt, contained a full account of his-political and religious 
principles, as may be oonjectured from what he has left us 
upon thoſe ſubjects in his Will. In that he has theſe remark- 
n «As for legacies to the poor, I am at a ſtand; 
and for beggars by trade and eleQion, I give them nothing : as 
for impotents by the hand of God, the public ought to'main- 
tain them: as for thoſe who can no work, the magiſtrates 
ſhould cauſe them to be employed; which may be well done 
in Ireland, where are fifteen acres of improveable land for 
cre as for priſoners for crimes by the king, or for debt 
by their 1 thoſe who compaſſionate the ſufferings of 
any object, let them relieve themſelves, by relieving ſuch ſuf- 
ferers ; that is, give them alis [y, &c. I am contented, that 
I have aſſiſted all my poor relations, and put many into a way 
of getting their own bread, and have laboured in public Works 
1 and have ſought out real objects of charity; and 
do hereby conjure all, who partake of my eſtate, from time to 
time to do the ſame at their 3 Nevertheleſs, to anſwer 
cuſtom, and to take the ſure ſide, I give twenty pounds to the 
moſt wanting of the pariſh wherein I die.” As for his reli- 
gion, he ſays, ** 1 die in the profeſſion of that faith, and in 
the practice of ſuch worſhip, as I find eſtabliſhed by the laws 
of my country; not being able to believe what I mylelf pleaſe, 
nor to worſhip God better than by doing as I would be done 


fel There was laid over hls grave caly © lo] Wood, Athen. Ori vel. H. cap. 


| a flat ſtone om the pavement, with this $21. who ſays it came into the hands of 


ſhort inſcription, cut by an illiterate work - his brother-in-law Mr. Waller. 
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unto, and obſerving the laws of m e | 
my love and honour to Almighty God, by ſuch ſigns an — 
$ are, underſtood to be ſuch by t ople with whom I live.“ 
He di: oſſeſſed of a very large fortune, as appears by his 
Will ; where he makes his real eſtate about 6500 l. per ann. 
his perſonal eſtate about 45;0001. his bad and deſperate debts 
30, 000 l. and the dertonſtrable improvements of his Iriſh eſtate, 
400 bl. per annum; in all, at ſix per cent. intereſt, 15;0001. 
per annum. Ibis eſtate came to bis fatnily, which eonfiſted 
of his widow and three children, Charles, Henry, and Anne: 
of whom Charles was created baron of Shelbourne, in the 
| of Waterford in Ireland; by king William III.; but 
dying without iſſue, was — his younger brother 
enry, Who was created viſcount Dunkeron, in the county of 
Kerry in that kingdom, and earl of Shelbourne, Feb. ii, 1718. 
He married the lady Arabella Boyle, ſiſter to Charles earl of 
Cork, who brought him ſeveral children. He was member of 
parliament for Great Marlow in Buckinghamſhire, a fellow of 
the Royal Society; and died April 17, 1751. Anne was mar- 
ried t Thomas Fitz- 
died in Ireland, anno 1937. Ef 
The variety of purſuits, in which ſir William Petty was 
E ſhew¾s him to have had a genius capable of any thing, 
to which he ' choſe to apply it: and it is very extraordinary, 
that a man of ſo active and buſy a ſpirit could find time to 
write-ſo many things, as it appears he did, by the following 
catalogue: 1. © Advice to M 8. Hattlib, &c. 1648, 4to, 
2. „A Brief of Proceedings between Sir Hierom Sankey and 
the Author, &c. 1659, fol. 3. Reflections upon ſome Per. 
ſons and Things in Ireland, &c; 1660, 8 vo. 4. X Treatiſe 
of Laxes and Contribution, &c. 1662, 1667, 1685 to, all 
without the author's name. This laſt was republiſhed; in 1690, 


with two other anonymous pieces, The Privileges and Prac- 


tice of Parliaments,” and, The Politirian Diſcovered; with 

new title-page, where they are all ſaid to be written by fir 
William, which, as to the firſt,” is a miſtake; 5. “ Apparatus 
10 the Hiſtory of the common Practice of Dying,“ printed in 
Sprat's Hiſtory of the R. S. 166) 6. iſcourſe con- 


rning the Uſe of Duplicate * e ther with a/ new 
Hypotheſis of ſpringing or elaſtic Motions, 1674, amo. See 
an account of it in“ Phil. Tranf.” No. cix. and a cenſure of 
it in “ Dr, Barlow's Genuine Remains,” p. rr. 1693, Bvo. 

CO Davidis cum anima ſua, &ec.1679,” folig. 
3 „The Politician diſcovered, &c. 1681,” 4to. 9, An 
ſſay in Political Arithmetic, xc. 1682, $vo, * ro. 4 Obſer- 
wations upon the Dublin Bills of Mortality in 1681, Kc. 1683.“ 
Sv. 11. * An Account of ſome Experiments relating to Land- 
a N carriage, 
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„ Phil Tranf. No. clxi.“ ra. Some 
to examine Mineral Waters, ibid. No. elvi.“ 13. 
logie of mean, vulgar, cheap, and ſimple Expevimen 
&c: ibfd. No clxvii.” 14. „ Maps of Iteland, being an 
actual Survey of the whole Kingdom, &e. 1686,“ folio. N. B. 
Sir William has inſerted ſome maps of lands and counties, ſur< 

veyed by others; and not by himſelf/” 1. „ An Eifay*' eon- 
ring 1 Multipheation of Mankind, 1686,” Sve. N. B. 
The Elſay is not printed here, but only the ſubſtano ef it. 
16. A further Aﬀertion, concerning the Magnitude of Lon- 
don, vindicating/it from the Objections of this. Freneh, 2 Phil, 
Tranſ. elxxxv. 9 #ch Two Eſſays in Political Arithmetic, 
&c. 1687,” BV. An extract of theſe is in Phil, Tranſ. No. 
clxxxili. 18. „ Five Eſſays in Political Arithmetie, &c. 
168, 8vo. Printed in French and Engliſh on oppoſite pages. 
9. ee _ London and Rome, 1687, dvd, three 


2 pieces are, 1. “ Political Arithmetic, 
Ke. 1690, „ n, ud 13 5. 55: wh bi 'his Life prefixed; and . 


Letter of his never nted. 2. The Politicat 
A - Ireland,” to — Lis added, «© Verbum Sapienti, 
1691, 17 In the title-page of the ſecond edition, this 


— 7 called Sir William Petry's Political Survey of Tre- 
land.“. This latter was oriticized in A Letter from a Gen- 
tleman, &cc. 4269, 4to.' 3.“ A Treatiſe of Naval PR 
in three Parts, &e. printed at the end of “ An Aecount os 
ſeveral new Inventions, &c. in a Diſcourſe by way of Letter 
to. the Karl of Marlborough, &c. 1691,” 12mo. Woock fuſ- 
pects * may be the ſame with the diſcourſe about the buitd- 
8 mentioned' above, to be many years in the hands 
Lord-Brounker. 4. What a complete Treatife of Navi- 
gation. ſhould, W Phil. Tranf. No. cxcviii. This was 
drawn up the year | 1685; Beſides theſe, the followin are 
priced in \ Bird h's: Hiſt. 8 cs S. 1. A Difcourle "of 
aking- Clark: and: Sheeps Wool.“ This contains the hi 
of the clothing trade, as No. 5. above does that of dying; and · 
he ed to- have done the like in other trades: in which 
deſign other members of the ann Ines ood 
time. 2. 4 Jupellen ys Wag 
| PEUCER. 


age : | „hefe pri . 

diffuſe, rp neuen threes 7 T Wines in 1601, 

in tive; volumes foo. He had/ an extreme ardour for Rudy. 
for ten impriſonment om account of kis 
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cruſts of bread, infuſed in wine. He died, at 78, of the 28th 
of September, 1602. He wrote ſeveral tracts. 1. „De præ- 
cipuis divinationum generibus, 4to, 1584. 2. Methods 
curandi morbos internos, Francfort, 1614; vo. 3. De 
] . Febribus,” 1614, 4to. 4. Vitæ illuſtrium medicorum.” 
5. Hypotheſes aſtonomicæ. 6 Les noms des Monnoies, 
des Poids et Meſures, 8vO. His character, as drawn by him- 
ſelf, is that of a man who did no injury to any one, but, on the 
contrary, gave all the aid in his power to all who might require 
it. For theſe things he calls God to witneſe. 
_: PEUTINGER (Conxrap), a celebrated ſcholar; was born at 
Augſburg in 1465, and ſtudied ſucceſsfully in the principal 
ces of Italy. ; vat eva or home 8 inted 
ecretary to the ſenate of Au and em that bod 
in the diets of the empire, and — the ras. Ix rug Europe. 
In his private character he conferred happineſs on an excellent 
and learned wife; and, in his publie, was alway. rendering 
eſſential ſervices to his country. This excellent citizen died at 
82, in 1574, having loſt his faculties for ſome time before. He 
is moſt known by an ancient itinerary, which from him is called 
« Tabula Peulingeriana. It is a curious chart found in a mo- 
: naſtery in Germany, and communicated to Peutinger by one 
Conrad Celtes. It was formed under the reign of Theodoſius 
the Great, and marks the roads by which a Roman armies 
paſſed at that time to the greater part of the empire. It is not 
A geographical work, and ſeems to have been made by a Roman 
foldier, who thought of nothing, or perhaps knew nothing, 
but what reſpected the roads, and the places for encampment. 
magnificent edition of it was publiſhed. by F. C. Scheib at 
Vienna in 1753, fol. Peutinger's own works are, 1. Sermones 
convivales” in the collection of Schardius; Jena, 1683, 8vo. 
2. De inclinatione Romani imperii, et gentium commigra- 
tionibus, ſubjoined to the former, and to Frocopius. 3. De 
rebus Gothorum.” Bale. fol. 1531. 4.“ Romanæ Vetuſtatis 
fragmenta, in Auguſta Vindelicorum.“ fol. Mayence, 1528. 
PETER (Jon AN NES Cox A Ds), a native of Schaff hauſen 
in Switzerland, is famous for having firſt given an accurate 
account of the inteſtinal glands, which, in à ſtate of health, 
{ſeparate a fluid, for the lu 
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deres, extant, in the Piblieth- Anatom. of Le Clere and 


an tus. 1 Wann TTL 5) 2h 2 Nabe RS 12 
PEYRERE dss eh a French Proteſtant, born at Bour- 
deaux in 1592, entered into the ſervice of the prince of Conde, 
whom he Pleaſed by the ſingularity of his humour. 2 ran 4 
believed himſelf to haye diſcovered,from St. Paul, that Adam 
was not the firſt man; and to prove this, he publiſhed in Hol- 
land, 1655, a book in 4to and in 8vo, with this title:“ Præa- 
damitæ; ſive exercitatio; ſuper verſibus 12, 13, 14, capitis xv. 
Epiſtolz Pauli ad Romanos.” This work was condemned to 
the flames, and the author impriſoned at Bruſſels; but, getting, 
his liberty through the intereſt of the prince of Conde, he went 
to Rome in 1655, and abjured Calviniſm and Præadamitiſm 
before Alexander VII. Nobody believed him ſincere, and 78 
bably he was not; for, returning to Paris, in ſpite of all the 
means this pope uſed to detain him at Rome, he became libra- 
rian to N of Conde, and ſome time after retired to the 
ſeminary des Vertus, where he died in 1676, aged 84. He 
ſubmitted to receive the ſacraments, yet was not believed to be 
attached to any religion. Beſides the piece above mentioned, : 
he wrote a very ſingular tract, entitled, Du pe! des Juifs; 
alſo, “ Une Relation du Groenland, in 8yo; and © Une Rela- 
tion d'Iſlande, in $vo; both reckoned curious and intereſting. 
PEZAY (Mass0N, marquis of), was born at Paris, with a 
natural turn for literature, but entered into the military line, 
and Was captain of dragoons, in which ſituation he had the 
good fortune to he the inſtructor of Louis XVI. in the art of 
tactics. u inſpector-general of the coaſts, he 
executed his office with conſiderable attention; but having made 
enemies oy a degree of haughtineſs in his manner, had com- 
laints 1 ged againſt him, which cauſed him ſoon after to be 
aniſhed to his own eſtate. In this ſituation he died ſoon after, 
in 1778. He cultivated the Muſes a good. deal, and was inti- 
mate with Dorat, ' whoſe ſtyle he imitated. His poems have 
an elegance which makes amends for a certain degree of negli- 
gence, Such as 1.“ Zelie, au bain,” a poem in fix cantos. 
2. A Letter from Ovid to Julia. We Several fugitive pieces 
publiſhed in the Almanach des Muſes. 4. An indifferent 
tranſlation of Catullus. 5. Les Soirces Helvetiennes, Alſa- 
ciennes, & Franc-Comtoiſes, 8vo, 1770, a work Agrecably 
varied, but.not "ſufficiently correct in ſtyle. 6. La Roſſere 
de Salency,” a, paſtoral, in three acts, hich d 
2 e Les 1 EE Ws de Maillebois,” 3 vols. 4to. 8 „There 
is ſald alſo to be extant a manuſcript work entitled “ Les 
ſoirtes, Provengales,“ not inferior to his Soirces e 5 
PEZENAS (EserrT), a learned Jeſuit, born at Avignon in 
1692, where he died ſome little time after 1770, was 1 
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time profeſſor of pliyſic and at Mitfcitles. 
e — eo n CEL. ſubjeQs are 
very numerous. 1 N Ame, 1355 
2. - tratiflation of e 17 ons, bldg, 1749. 


Hef ratique DN Me „ Byo, 17 
e 7 . 8 Matlab in's At Ah den vo, 
He fe een affo the Courſe of Experimental Philo- 
W by ' Defaguliers, Dythe's DiRtanizry of Its 15 bes, 
5 2 was ſupplanted Wa Prevot's e Lexiq e, Ward's 
Matheretician' s Guide, and Smith's "ws From the 
San he tranſſated 9 Treatiſe of the 1 1h 1754. 
His ideas and language were clear, and he was eſteemed for 
bis —— and eee of ki 
ents; 

PEZRON (Pay), 3 very learned and ingenlous French. 
man, was born at Hennebone * Bretagne, in 1639; and 
admitted of the order of Citeatix, in 1660 x]. He ade the 

7 1 the principal object of his ſtu * but being per- 
fuaded that a perfect knowledge of profane hiſtory was neceſ- 
fary to underſtand them thoroughly, he read with vaſt attention 
the ancient Greek and Latin hi oriant. He became a great 
antiquary, and was indefatigable in tracing the origin of the 
language of the Goths. 'The refult of t s Was, t t be was 
— 45 eſpouſe a ſyſtem entirely new ; which he 7 
che public, in a work printed at Patis in 1 87, 410, and 
called L'Antiquits des temps retablie, &c.“ that is, “ The 
Antiquity of Thin reſtored, and defended, a ; againſt the Jews and 
modern Chronologers. The deſign of book, which is 

very learned, and gnely written, 165 to prove, upon the autho- 
_ritjes' of the ſeptuagint and profane hiſtory, that the world is 
more ancient than modern chronologers ' ave ſuppoſed z and 
that, inſtead 4000 years between the creation of the world and 
the hirth of Chriſt, there were almoſt 6600. The great prin- 
ciple on which this e is built is, that the Hebrew text 
has been corrupted, tince the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, by the 
Jews, who otherwiſe muſt Have been forcell to acknowledge, 
on their own principles, that the Meſſiah, was actually come. 
on's 1 was extremely admired for the e and 
5 of it; yet created, às was natural, no alarm 
Fa LW 'Martiana Yo a Benedictine, and Le Quien, 
a 2 Bont wrate againſt this new ſyſtem, and undertook 
the defence' of tlie Hebrew text Martianay with great Zeal and 
heat, Le Quter' with more - judgement and knowledge. Fearon 
| publiſhed; * Defenſe de LAhtiquits des temps, in. 1691, 410 Pi 
— which, like "the work . abounded with, ale has 
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reſearches. Le Quien replied, but Martianay brought the 
affair into another court; and, in 1693, laid the books and 


| 


7 Pezron before M. de Harlaiz archbiſhop of Paris. 


arlaĩ communicated the repreſentation of this ary to 
Pezron; who, finding no difficulty in ſupporting an opinion 
common to all the fathers before Jerome; rendered the accuſa- 
nom u efel. TI „ e e eee AF 

Pezron was the author of other curious and learned works, 
as, „ Antiquite de la Nation & de la Langue de Celtes, in 
1703, 8 vo; “ Diſſertation touchant l' anclienne demeure des 
Cananeens, printed in the Memoires de Trevoux, for July, 
170g; and 4 Difſertation ſur les anciennes & veritables bornes 
de la Terre | Promiſe,” in the ſame Memoires for June 
1705. Add to theſe, * Effai d'un Commentaire litteral & hiſ- 
torique ſur les Prophetes, 1693” 12mo'; and Hiſtoire Evan» 
geli ns rer r Judaique & la Romaine, 1696, in 
2 vols. 8 LSE TR $95 25 . 1 9 bs $286 ko 

This ingenious and learned man e aged 
67; having gone through ſeveral promotions, the laſt of which 
was the abbey of Charmoye, to which he was nominated by the 


kin „in 16 5501 oY ; / 19 vat, 
PLANNER (Tomas), the ſon of a counſellor at Augſburg, 
born in 1641, was ſecretary of the archives to the duke of 
Saxe Gotha, and inſtructor of the princes Erneſt, and John- 
Erneſt, in hiſtory and politics. He ſo well fulfilled his duties 
in theſe ſituations, that he was promoted to a higher place of 
ſecretary to the Erneſtine branch of the family ; and Was ſo 
deeply learned in matters of r „that he was called the 
living archives of the houſe of Saxony. His manners were 
pure, but his temper inelined to melancholy, which was thought 
to be inereaſed by too intenſe. application to ſtudy. He died at 
Gotha, in 1717. His principal works are; 1. The Hiſtory 
of the Peace of Weſtphalia,” -8vo, the beſt edition is 1697, 
2. „The- Hiſtory of the Aſſemblies; of 1652-4, Weimar, 
1694, 8 vo. 3. The Treaties of the German Princes.” 4. 
The Theology of the _— 5. A Treatiſe on the Prin 
ciple of hiſtorie Faith.“ All theſe are written in Latin, not 
ſo much with — r as with ſtrict care and exactneſs. 
PFEFFEERCORN (JoRN , a famous converted Jew, would 
have perſuaded the emperor Maximilian to cauſe all the 
Hebrew books to be burned, except the Bible: “ becauſe 
(ſaid he) they. contain magic, bla ieg- and other dan - 
gerous things“. The emperor, aſtoniſua with this: report 
was ſo far wrought-upon, av to puhliſh an edit; in 1 $20, by 
which he ordered all the Hebrew books to be carried to a 
certain houſe, that thoſe which contained any blaſphemy 
* be burnt.” Caprio ſhewed the danger of this ech, and | 
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he was fu ed by Ulric de Hutten: many writings were pub. 
Hſhed on both ſides; but Caprio at length prevailed; and the 
edict was not executed. It is commonly believed, that Pfeffer- 
corn was ſo chagrined with this, as to return to Judaiſm; and, 
that he was burned alive in 1525, for profaning the euchariſt, 
at Hall; bat this maſt have been anomes perſon of his name, 
ſince this Pfeffercorn was living in 1517. He is the author og 
ſome Latin pieces, and among the reſt of ene De abolendis 
Juderum Nriptisse © 05 6 alk ee eee 
PFEIFFER (Avovsros),. x'Gemman' ovientatiſt,” was born 
at Lawenbourg in 1640. He profeſſed the oriental languages 
at Wirtemberg, at Leipſic, and in other places, and in 1 go 
was called to Lubeck to be ſùperintendant of the churches. In 
that city he died; in Jannary, 2698. When only five years old 
he was neat loſing his life by a fall, which fractured nis ſkull. 
His lifter diſcovered accidentally that he was not quite dead, 
and he was reſtored, when actually on the point of being buried. 
He wrote r. Panſophia Moſaica.“ 2. Crxitica Sacra, 8vo, 
Dreſden; 1680. 3. De Maſora 4. De trihæreſt Judæ- 
darum.“ 5. Sciagraphia Syſtemetica Antiquitatum Hebræa- 
rum.” His philoſophical works were collected. at Utrecht in 
40, but art not now much known or eſteemed. His learned 
works are better, thougſt hear e ODD 
PFIFFER (Lors), born in $530, at Lucerne in Switzer- 
land, was a famotis officer in the fervice of France in the reign 
of Charles IX. for whom, in 1567, he commanded a regiment 
of 6000 men. With this force he preſerved! the life of that 
monarch, in the i of Megur; which, againſt all the efforts 
of the prince of Conde, he effeſted, preſerving the king within 
4 hollov / ſquarr. Hs credit with his own countrymen was ſo 
reat that ſome called him the king of the Swiſs. When the 
eague was formed, the plea of religion engaged him to forget 
his loyalty, and he ſtrongly influenced tde Catholic cantons to 
ſnppont the duke of Guiſe. He died in 1594, in his own 
country, deing then the adboyty, or chief magiſtrate, of the canton 
of Lucerne; iter A . en t. NVS In F200 
*>PHAEDRUS,; an ancient Latin author, who wrote five books 
of © —_—_— in Iambie verſe, was a Thracian; and was 
born, as ther is reaſon to ſuppoſe, ſome” years before Julius 
Cæſar made himſolf maſter e Roman empire. His parent- 
age is uncerta; thoughfome have imagined tris liberal edu- 
cation to de an argument that it was not mean. Perhaps he 
might have been made eaptive by Octavius, the father of the 
emperor aper for — fr, that while ee y was 
8 57 Den od 0t- znesd worden 917 15 dose 02:07: 
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in Macedonia, he gave the Thracians a very great over- 
throw. This fell out the ſame year that Q. Cicero was pro- 
conſul of. Aſia, -and Cæſar ſole conſul. at Rome. As this opi- 
nion would carry his age pretty high, Phædrus outliving the 
18th year of Tiberius, have therefore rejected it, though 
with little reaſon; ſince many proofs may be collected, from his 
Fables, that he lived to be very old. How he came into the 
ſervice of Augaſtus is unknown: but his being called Auguſ- 
tus's freedman,”” in the title of his book; — that he had 
been that emperor s ſlave. It ſhould ſeem as if he had arrived 
early in life at Rome; for he quotes a line from Ennius, 
which, he ſays [u], he remembers to have read when he was a 
boy: and it is not probable that he ſhould have read it before 
he left Thrace. He received his freedom from Auguſtus, and 
no * a competency, as enabled him to enjoy that valu- 
able gift. He expreſſes a great regard to that prince's memory, 
which he had i the more reaſon to do, ſince misfortunes 
r deceaſe. 1 . re, he was 
unjuſtly perſecuted janus, to whic has frequent 
alluded 1 ig 1 abel; and particularly in the preface to his 
third book. We know not the cauſe of this perſecution, but it 
was not for his wealth: he repreſents himſelf; in the very ſame 
place, as a man who had never cared to hoard up riches; and 
mentions this as one of the reaſons which ſh facilitate his 
promotion to the rank of a poet. He ſeems to have written 
all his Fables aſter the death of Auguſtus; the third book he 
certainly wrote after that of Sejanus, who periſhed in the 18th 
year of Tiberius; for, in the dedication. of that book to his 
patron Eutychus, he has mentioned the favourite with a reſent- 
ment, which would never have been pardoned had he been living. 
How long Phædrus ſurvived. him, is uncertain; but, ſuppoſing 
him to have lived a little longer, he muſt have been above ſeventy 
at his death ; for ſo many years there are from Czſar's firſt dic- * 
tatorſhip to the 18th of . Tiberius, | oo 2 7 od 7 
The Fables of Phædrus are generally valued: for their wit and 
good ſenſe, expreſſed in great purity, terſeneſs, and elegance of 
language: and they who, like Scioppius [x] imagine they diſ- 
cover ſomething foreign and barbarous in the ſtyle, form their eri · 
ticiſms upon the knowledge that Phædrus was a Thracian. They 
might as well object ſoleciſms and falſe Latin to 979 
he was born in Africa. We cannot, however, but obſerve it as 
ſomewhat ſingular, that the Roman language has been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, in its greateſt» purity and elegance, by two 
ſlaves, who were brought from countries by the Romans det med 
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It is remarkable, that no writer of -antiquity- heb made 

mention of this author ; for it is —— — the 
Phædrus [r] mentioned by Martial is not the ſame. Seneca 
manifeſtly knew nothing ot him; otherwiſe he never could have 
laid it down, as he does, for matter of fact, that the Romans 
had nat attempted fables and Eſopean 2 compoſitions? '*© Fa. 
bellas et Æſopeos logos, intentatum Romanis ingenlis opus. 
This may ſerve to abate our wonder with regard to the obſcurity 
in which the name and reputation of Quintus Curtius hay buried 
for fo many years; not to mention Velleius Paterculus and Ma- 
nilius, who have met with much the ſame fate. We may 
obſerve, that Iſaac Caſaubon, ho had ſo much learning, did 
not know there was a Phzdrus among the ancients; till Peter | 
Pithou, or Pithceus, publiſhed his - Fables. It is by your 
letter,” lays Caſaubon [A }, * that I firſt came to be acquainted 
with Phzdrus, A — freedman, for that name wus quite 
unknown to me before; and. I never read any thing either of the 
man or of his a4 ans if 1 did, I do not it.“ This 
letter of Caſaubon was written in 1596, at which time Pithceus 
publiſhed the! Fables of Phædrus, at Troyes. He ſent a 
of them to father Sirmond, who was then at Nome; and this 
Jeſuit ſhewed it to the learned men in that city, who it, 
at firſt, a ſuppoſititious work ; but, upon cate fully examining, 
altered their opinion, and thought they could'obſerve in it the 
charaQteriſtical marks of the Auguſtan age. 
Since that edition of 1596, there have been ſeveral others 
with notes by the moſt eminent critics. That of 1698, in vo, 
which Burman procured, contains, beſides the notes of Gudius 
never before publiſhed, the entire commentaries of Nitterſhuſius, 
Rigaltius, Nic. Heinſius, Schefferus; and of Praſehius, with ex- 
tracts from other commentators. An edition ſinee this, at Am- 
ſterdam, 1701, in to, by the care, and with the notes, of Hoog- 
„is the moſt beautiful of all that have yet been printed, 
with regard to the letter and the __ Pear ua theſe Fables 
were ſubjoined'to the edition of 8 , 

4to, with the corrections and — — of that great critic. 
: PHEDRUS:(Tx0Mas), profeſſor of eloquence at Rome, 
earl in the _ centutyy —— to be mentioned, on account 
* 2 ars relating to him. He was canon of 
Lateran, and . of the — in the Vatican. He owed 
his ener to the acting of Seneca — 196. 004 in which 
he performed the part of Phedra;' and ever aſter 
eetained the name of Phædrus. It is Eraſmus who relates this; 
and he ſays e, he fad it from (cardinal MT 
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in-whoſe court - yard, before the palace, that tragedy was acted. 

The cauſe of his death was very extraordinary. Riding [o] one 

day through the city on à mule, he met a cart drawn by wild 

oxen; at which his mule took ing, and threw him down. 

Though a* corpulent man, he was ſo happy that the cart ; 
over him without doing him any hurt, becauſe he luckily fell in 

the ſpace between the Wheels; but his fright, and the fall toge- 

ther, ſpoiled the whole maſs of his blood to ſuch a degree, that 

he contracted a diſtemper, of which, after languiſning ſome 

time, he died, when he was under fifty. If he had lived longer, 

he would probably have publiſhed ſome books; and, perha 

adds Bayle, have confirmed what has been obſerved of him, t 

his tongue was better than his pen. The obſervation was made 

by Eraſmus, who yet tells ns, that he knew and loved him; and 

owns alfo, that he was called the Cicero 1151 his time. Janus 

Parrhaſius, who was his colleague, was infinitely grieved at his 

death; and has tranſmitted to us the titles of ſeveral works, which 

were almoſt ready for public view. L463; RT, 

PHAER (Tnomas), a Welch phyſician and poet, a native 

of Pembrokeſhire, and the firſt Engliſh tranſlator of Virgil, was 

educated: at Oxford, whence he removed to Lincoln's inn to 

undertake the ſtudy of the law. So far was he in earneſt, for a 

time, in this purſuit, that he publiſhed two books on ſubjects of 

law; one on the nature of writs, and the other, what is now 

called a book of precedents. Why he quitted law for phyſie 

is unknown, but he became a bachelor and a doctor in the 

latter faculty, both in 1559, and his medical works were col- 

lected at London in 1560. They conſiſt chiefly: of compila- 

tions and tranſlations from the French. Among his poetical 

works is 4 the Regimen of | Life” tranſlated from the Monch, 

London, #644, 8vo. The ſtory of * Owen Glendower, in the 
Mirror for Magiſtrates : and his tranſlation of the firſt nine 

books, and part: of the tenth, of Virgil's ÆEneid. There is a | 

commendatory poem by him prefixed to Philip Betham's Mili- 

tary Precepts — Warton mentions alſo an entry in the ſta- 

tioner's books for printing “ ſerten verſes of Cupydo by Mr. 

Fayre,” and that he had ſeen à ballad called “ Gadſhill“ by 

Faire, both whieh natnes were probably intended for that of 

Phaer. His tranſlation of the firſt ſeven books of Virgil was 

printed in 1558, by John Kyngſton, and dedicated to queen 

Mar The tur next books, with —. of the tenth, were 

— afterwards by him, and publiſhed after his death by - 

William Wightman, in 1562. He has curiouſty enough marked 
at the end of each book the time When it was finiſhed, and the 
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time which it coſt him in tranflating;' which! amoutns; at ſepa- 
rate intervals, between the year 1855, and 1 560, to 202 days, 
without reckoning the fragment of the tenth book. It appears, 
that during the — of this period he reſided much at his 
patrimonial territory in Kilgerran foreſt, in South Wales. The 
fiſth book is ſaid at the end to have been finiſhed on the fourth 
of May, 1557, poſt periculum ejus Karmerdini, which whe- 
ther: it relates to ſome particular event in his life, or means that 
he made a trial upon it at Caermarthen, is a little unceftgin:z 
bably the former. Wightman ſays that he — oetſobe 
could find among his papers; but conjectures, nevertheleſs, that 
he had proceeded. rather further, from the two lines which: he 
tranſlated the wry: ay before his un aud _ to Wightman, 
be... are theſe, i WOT + 


Stat ſua ctiique dies, breve et chen eld e be. 
Zig Omnibus eſt vitæ: ſed famam extendere fact or 
Hoc Virtutis opus. 


Re Ech e ſtands prefixt, time ſhort and bie 


8 retche _ ) 
ay Is lotted alb mankind, but by thee deeds her fame. 10 
4 I ſtretche 4, | Pr "PE ING 


5 "That: — i Vine gives... N ti i 5 
He died ſoon after the 1 2th of 0 05 286% on — day 
his will was dated. His tranſlation of Virgil is written; like the 
preceding ſpecimen, in long Alexandrines of ſeven ſect. The 
tranſlation was completed, with the addition of Maphæus 's thir- 
teenth book, by Thomas Twyne, a young phyſician, afterwards 
author of other, works; his part is deemed by Warton evidently 
inferior to that of dis predeceſſor, though Phaer has amitted, 
miſrepreſented, and paraphraſed many paſſages. Of what he did 
of this nature Phaer himſelf has given an account in his poſt- 
ſcript to the ſeven books. . Truſting that you my right wor- 
ſhipful majſters and ſtudentes of univerſities, and as be 
teachers of children and readers of this auctour in Latin, will 
not be to muche offended, though” every verſe anſwerę not to 

r expectation. For (beſides the diverſitie between à con- 
Neon anda tranſlation) you know there be many -miſtical 
ſecretes in this writer, which uttered: in Engliſh would ſhewe 
little pleaſour, and in minę opinion are better 16 be untouched 
than to diminiſh the grace of the reſt with tediouſnes — 
I have therefore followed the counſel of Horace teachi | 
duety of a 2 interpretour, qui quæ deſperat nitsſcere bee 
relinquit, by which'occaſion, ſomwhat I have id places omitted, 

ſomwhat iſfeved, and ſome things I have expounded, ang, al to 
the eaſe of inferior readers, 'for you that are learned nede not to 

. A tidiculous error of the preſs ſtands in the 
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ing of die ſecond Eneid, as reptinted: by Twyne. | 
Nun Conticuere omnes by AY hey whuſtec all, for 
<<. they Whiſted, or kept ſilence; bin TwVne has rinted it 
«, — e Sir ee Chotone an 4 We 
printed at Y. Ato, p. 350, has pathetically lamented 
Phaer, as a moſt W th hyſician. As to his name, it is Written 
Phayer by Wood, and 1 — by Wartong! but as: w find: it 
Phaer in every part f the tranſlation of Virgil, and in the Mir- 
ror. for Magilrates we. Poſs: lo gien it. His ſtory of Owen 
Glondour is in ſtanzas of ſeven lines, the ſame as Waal 
dachi, and the greater part of thoſe narratives. 
_PHALARIS Co 5 tyrant of antiquity, was berg 
at Aſty palea, — 'of n and 14 early ſigns of an umbi- 
tious and bee. As ſoon as be was.grown. up, he inter- 
fered in affairs of ſtate, and aimed at empire; on which aceaunt 
he was baniſhed by the Cretans. He fled. to Agigentuta in 
Sicily, and there, by virtue of great EO e S, became a 
favourite with the le; whom, however, he with ed onl 
pleaſe, that he mig govern them. He:gþtained Napp in 
the fol lowing mapper. When the Agrigentines had: Wade 
ain e Ts the committed the gare of dhe work 0 Phalarisg 
whom; they thought dhe fittelk perſon, as being then.an) officer 
concerned. in collecting the te venus of the ſtate . Fhalaris hired 
workmen, bought {laves; and got together 1 quantity 
of materials. Theſe materials were ſtolen time to timeit 
upon Which Phalaris got leave of the eitisens to foctiſy a little 
caltle for . their 94 1 ſecurity, This pnwary gane .provetl 
5 — e 12 Abel liberty: for. Phalaris now, armed his lives 
had drawn into his meaſuxes by a promiſe. of freddamiz 
i bare . made himſelf maſter of the city, with ne 
8555 oppoſi wp.) Tide ſuppoſed to have happened ia the 52d 
, Folyænus relates many ſtratagems of Phalaris, 
him to. have been, what Lucian, and the epiſtles 
which gal under fie name, repreſent him, a man af great ſaga- 
city an Nane rally educated, and {killed i et the part | 
ment of affairs. He behaved himſelf, withi ſo. m — 1 — Q 
and wiſdom at bil. that the people ef {abs gp entruſt | 
with, their armics; and bad, probably; undergone: the fame. — 
with the Agrigentines, if Beghichogay had hot Bien n 


A A their Reg” mg 
He.dilcoveped.,at ength his. Nature, by proceeding gradually 
i the extremeſt Kalas Yo. in which, be exceeded all the. princes 
that ever re gnes he ancient writers neves pak of ik but 
tezms of, abhorrence. . The fiory. of. Perillus 
* WS, however, that he ſometimes knew 5a wo Ne juſtice 
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even in his cruehties. Perillus was a danch nns 88 Athens; 
who, with a view of pleaſing the cruel Phalaris, contrived a new 
_ unexampled kind of 8 He caſt à brazen bull, 
larger than . life, and finely proportioned ; and faſhioned an 
opening ng in his fide, fo that men might be admitted into his body, 
When they were ſhut up there, a fire was to be kindled 
the belly, in order to roaſt them; and the throat Ws fo — 
that, i of the groans of dying men, were ſent forth rather 
the roarings of a bull. This was brought to the tyrant, who 
was pleaſed with the contrivance, and admired the workman- 
ſhip ; but aſked him, f* if he had proved it?“ Nod replied 
Perillus: Then," ſaid the tyrant, „ it is but reaſonable that 
make the firſt experiment upon -your;,own, Work ; and 
ordered him ee to he __ ne. 1. Ovid ſays in Mu- 
1 e 14 16 U o 0 a Mrug t 
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4 e ee tyrant is diverſel We is g ly 
ſuppoſed, wich Cicero, that he fell by the hands of the 2 
— und, as ſome ſay; at the inſtigation of Pythagoras. 
 Ovid-ſays, that his tongue was firſt cut out 5; and that he was 
then put into his bull, ta periſh'by the ſame flow fire with which 
ſo many had iſhed before him. . 
ſtoned; and all agree that his death was violent. He reigned, 
according 1 to Evuſebius, 28 years; others ſay ! fl Mean while, 
there is uncertainty both as to the life, and death, and 
whole hiſtory of this Sicilian tyrant, Many of the above-men- 
tioned 4 —— as they are collected by Mr. Boyle, depend 
n the agus ys For thoſe Epiſtles which under the name 
of 1 Phalaris; and which have been juſtly (queſtioned; and indeed 
with great x reaſon. rejected, as the ice funden of ſome 
recent 
The b deer of the kemdes controverſy between Beniley wind 
Bo le, upon the genuineneſs of theſe Epiſtles, is too _ known 


particularly inſiſted on: yet it may be proper mr 
rpoſe, to ſay ſomething of it in general. Sir 
po affirmed | 1], in favour of the ancient writers; thas — a 


aſſertion, mentioned. ZEſop's Fables,” and . 'Phataris 8 * 
« With xeg 72 Phalaris's Epiſtles, I think,” fays Res t they 
have more!grace,/more ſpirit, more force of wit and genius, than 
any others I hays ever ſcen, either ancient or modern. I know 
1 17 bee men, br that vfually paſs for nes nd * name 
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of critics, have not eſteemed them genuine; and Politianz with 
ſome others, have atrributed them to Lucian: but I think he 
muſt have little ſxill in painting, that cannot find out tiiis to be 
an original. Such diverſity of ' paſſions upon ſuch variety of 


actions and paſſages of life and government, ſuch freedom of 
thought boldneſs'of expreſſion;'fuch bounty to his friends, 


— Bhs os pode 
eſteem o :fach kne of life, ſuch mpt of death 
with ſuch Here — — eruelty of revenge, — could 
never be repreſontecd but by him that poſſeſſed them; and 1 
eſteem Lucian to have been no more capable of writing, than 
of acting wat Phalaris did. In all one writ; you find the 
ſchofar or the ſophiſt; and in all the other, thé tyrant and the 
commander. This declaration of fir Willam Temple, who 
was reckoned the Memmius of his age, in conjunction with other 
motives, led the hon. Charles Boyle, then of Chriſt- Church ih 
Oxford, afterwards earl of Orrery, to give the public an edition 
of theſe ** Epiſtles of Phalaris: which accordingly came out in 
vo, at' Oxford; 1695, with a new Latin verſion, notes, a life 
of Phalaris, and a dedication to Aldrich, dean of Chriſt- Church. 
In the preface, the editor gives an aceount of the manuſeripts 
he employed, and mentions that in the king's library; which, he 
ſays, had been collated only to the goth epiſtle, beratiſe the 

librarian, WhO was Dr. Bentley, had, % , "bis "finyilar 
— him the farther uſe of it:“ Collatas etiam 
(Epiſt 


nempe) curavi uſque ad Epiſt. 40; cum MSS:; in Bib. 
liotheea "ous cujus mihi copiam ulteriorem bibliothecarius, pro 
ſingulari ſua humanitate, negavit.T This was the firſt public 
ſtroke in the controverſy 5 and Bentley's rudeneſs to Boyle, in 
recalling the manuſcript, before the collation of it was finiſhed, 
was, as appears from hence, the cauſe of it. Bentley, however, ; 
denied the charge.” I went,” [k] ſays he, for a whole fort- 
night to Oxon, where the book was then printing; converſed in 
the very college where the editors reſided : not the leaſt whifper 
there of the manuſcript,—but there's a reaſon'for every thing, 
and the myſtery was ſoon revealed: for, it ſeems, 1 had the hard 
hap, in ſome private converſation, to ſay, that the Epiſtles were 
: 2 piece, and unworthy of a new edition: inc illæ 
In 1697, When the ſecond edition of Wotton's “ Reffections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning“ came out, „A Diſſerta- 
tion of Bentley upon the epiſtles of alaris,'&c;” was p liſhed 
at the end of it. The profeſſed deſign of this Differtaribn is, to 
—— the Epiſtles ſpurious, and doubtleſs was undertaken by 
ntley, chiefly with a view'of making repriſals upon the Oxford 
| ; n 35 ARIES YE 
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editor, for the ſarcaſm in his preface. But whatever was Bent. 
Ley's motive, for he pretends it was an engagement to his friend 
Wotton, it drew forth againſt him a terrible volume of wit and 
a ws RR ——.— mo 
in 1698, 8vo. Boyle, in the preface; gives deveral-reaſons for 
anſwering Bentley's Di ons“ one Was that the doc- 
tor had, with ſome warmth, fallen foul: upon his edition and 
verſion of Phalaris s Epiſtles ;D another, a fegard ſot ſir Wil- 
diam Temple, “the moſt accompliſhed writer of dhe agg, Who 
ad openly declared in favour;of the Epiſtles, and whom be had 
drawn, he ſays, into a ſhare of Dr. Bentley's diſpleaſure 3 a third, 
that Dr. B ley's reflections were underſtoodſto go farther than 
either ſir William Temple or himſelf, and to be levelled at 2 
learned ſociety in which he had the happineſs to be educated, and 
which Dr. Bentley was ſuppoſed to attack under thoſe gener. 
terms of our new editors, our annotators, and thoſe great 
geniuſes, with whom learning, that is leaving the world, has 
taken up her laſt reſidence. — In 1699, Bentley republiſhed his 
% Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris, — ſull and 
copious anſwer to the objections of Boyle: and ſo the affair 
ended between the two leaders, while their partizans continued 
hoſtilities ſome time aſter. H fin e Dieben 
This was ſomething anore than a literary conteſt : the enmity 
towards Bentley appears to have been perſonal. Thus the Boy- 
lean champions, in their Examination of | Bentley's Diſſerta- 
tion, although the ſupport of Phalaris is the pretence, et were 
chiefly ſolieitous to pull down Bentley: and hence, as no con- 
troverſial piece was ever in better language, and more artfully 
written, ſo none ever abounded ſo much in wit, and ridicule, 
and ſatire; the point being not ſo much to conſute, as wo expole, 
the learned diſſertator: for Boyle, in his preface to. Phalaris, had 
ſignified luis own diſtruſt of their genuineneſs, and, in effect, 
declared himſelf very indifferent about it. Bentley, au the other 
hand, who had noſhing in view but to ſupport what he had 
aſſerted, by proving the Epiſtles ſpurious, though he is far from 
wanting ſtrokes of humorous ſatire, yet abounded chiefly in 
argument and eretlition.; and by theſe gained over all the rea- 
ſoners and the learned while the laughers, Who make an infinite 
majority, were carried away by the wit of Boyle's perſormance. 
In ſhort, although — 2 the inſolence, 3 rude tem- 
per and pedantry of Bentley, made him juſtly: odious; yet, to 
give him his due, his Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Pha- 
is,” with his “ Anſwer to the Objections of Boyle, is one of 
the moſt illuſtrious — ſagacity, nice diſcernment, 
fil in criticiſm, and depth of erudition, that ever was exeQcd 
by a man of letters, | 
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If, to uſe che words of Boyle LJ, be did carry his eriticiſm 
ſo ſar at to aſſert; not only of Phalaris, but his editot too, that 
they neither of them -wrete what was aſcribed to them, he went 
no ſarther than tlie diſcerning, unprejudiced, and learned part of 
che public went with him. - What ſhare Boyle had in the edition 
of Phalaris, in which. no doubt he engaged with a view to raiſe; 
ſome reputation. in letters, is not eaſy to determine: but many 
are af opinion, that the Examination, though publiſhed with 
his nate, was in reality no part of it his. It was then, and has 
ſince been, generally aſcribed to Atterbury, Aldrich, and other 
learned men and wits of Chriſt- Church, whoſe object was to 
humble the redoubtable Bentley, whom * heartily hated. 
Swift, alſo f M, gives great countenance to the opinion, when 
he repteſents Boyle, in his advance againſt Bentley, “ clad-in a, 
fuit of armour, Which had been given him by all the Gods:“ 
and Atterbury has declared [J, that he himſelf wrote above. 
half of it, and tranſoribed the whole. The controverſy at 
large has been tranſlated into Latin, and republiſhed, with the 
Epiſtle, in Germany, by Lennep, &e. in 40, 1777. 
PHIDIAS [o], the moſt famous ſculptor of antiquity, was 
an Athenian, and a contemporary of the celebrated Pericles, who 
flouriſhed in the 83d olympiad. This wonderful artiſt was not 
only conſummate in the uſe of bis tools, but accompliſhed in! 
thoſe ſciences and branches of knowledge, which belong to his 
profeſſion : as hiſtory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, &c. He 
firſt taught the Greeks to imitate nature perſectly in this way; 
and all his works were received with admiration. They were 
alſo incredibly numerous; for he united the greateſt facility with: 
the greateſt perfection. His Nemeſis was ranked among his 
firſt works ;/ it was carved out of a block of marble, Which was 
ſaund in the camp of the Perſians, after they were defeated in 
the plains of Marathon. He made an excellent ſtatue af Mi- 
nerva for the Plateaus; but the ſtatue of this goddeſs, in her 
magnificent temple at Athens, of which there are ſtill ſome 
ruined remains, was an: aſtoniſhing production of human art. 
Pericles, who had the care of this-pompous edi ſice, gave orders 
to Phidias, whoſe talents he well knew, to make a ſtatue of the 
goddeſs; and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and gold, thirty- 
nine feet high. "Writers never ſpeak of this illuſtrious monu- 
ment of ſkill without raptures; yet what has rendered the name 
of the artiſt immortal, proved at that time his ruin. He had 
carved upon the ſhield of the goddeſs his own portrait, and that 
of Pericles ; and this was, by thoſe. that envied them, made a 
crime in Phidias. — charged with embezzling part 
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of the materials which were deſigned: for the ftv. 
this, he withdrew to Elis, and revenged a ny 
grateful Athenians} by making for: — — ——— — 
ter: a prodigy of art, and Which was. 
2 — wonders of the world. It was — ivory, —— gold, 
ty feet high, and every way proportioned. The | y ma 
of the work equalled the majeſty of the God,“ ſays Lie | 
% and its beauty ſeems to-have added: haſtre 10-the religiow/of the 
country.” Phidias concluded his labours with this maſter-piece; 
and the Eleans, to do honourto his memory, erected; and appro. 
priated to his deſcendants, an office, w — in ping 
clean this magnificent image. | 
-PHILELPHUS (Francrs),'a learned Jralian, — in 1398, 
at Zolentino in the March of Ancona. He ſtudied-at Padua, 
where he made ſuch progreſs that, at eighteen, he became profeſſor 
of eloquence. The fame of his talents gained him an invitation 
to Venice, where he was honoured with the rank of citizen, and 
was ſent by the ic as ſecretary to their embaſly at Conſtan. 
tinople. - Philelphus went there in 1419, and took advantage of 
this emp — to make himſelf maſter of Greek. He there 
married T ra, daughter of the learned Emmanuel Chryſo- 
loras; this happe ned about the year 1419. Becoming at length 
known to the emperor John — he was ſent on an 
embaſſy to Sigiſnund e of Germany, to implore his 
aid againſt the Turks. After this, he — at Venice, Flo- 
rence, Siena, Bologna, and Milan, with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. 
He was not, however, without his defects. He wiſhed to reign 
alone in the republic of letters, and could not bear contradiction 
without being extre irritated.” He would diſpute on the 
moſt trivial points, and once too crowns, on ſome 
minute queſtion of grammar, againſt the beard of a Greek philoſo- 
pher — Timotheus. Haring won, no ſolicitation could pre- 
vail upon him to remit the fine, and he roam. ved - 
his antagoniſt, in ſpite of very a To this preſump- 
tuous turn he joined a prodigality and a 1 which filled 
his life With uneaſineſs. Menage has accuſed him of deſtroying 
a copy of Cicero de Gloria, "the only one then exiſting, after 
having transfuſed the greater part of it imo a treatiſe of his own : 
but it does not appear that the accuſation was juſt. Other 
learned men have been alſo ſuſpected, but all that is certain is, that 
the work was extant in the time of Petrarch, vho mentions having 
a copy of it, and has ſince been utter] löst. He died at Flo- 
rence on the laſt day of July; in ty being then 83. His 
works conſiſt of, 1. Odes and Pom, 4to, 1488. 4 © Diſ- 
rene 88537 at Venice, i in folio, 1492. 3 40 * 
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works, all-in Latin, in verſe and in proſe. - The works col- 
lected were liſhed; at Bale in 1739. There is alſo a collee- 
tion of his Letters, printed at Venice in 1 502, fol. which is 
ther enen en e, anne e eee ee ee ee 
PHILEMON, an Athenian comic poet, contemporary with 
Menander, whoſe rival he was, and though inferior, frequently 
ſucceſsful againſt him; by means of N or the partiality of 
friends. He was, by the account of Suidas, a Syracuſan 
birth, but Strabo ſays, that he was born at Solæ in Cilicia. 
was ſome years than Menander, and in the opinion of 
Quintilian, fairly next to him in merit, * e to be pre- 
ferred to him. Apuleius ſpeaks ſtill more favourably, ſaying 
only that he was fartaſſe impar, and adds that there are to be 
found in his dramas many witty. ſtrokes, plots ingeniouſſy diſ- 
poſed, diſcoveries ſtrikingly brought to light, characters well 
adapted to their parts, ſentiments that accord with human life; 
jeſts that do not the ſock, and gravity that does not 
intrench upon the buſkin. Philemon lived to the extraordinary 
age of lot years, and compoſed ninety comedies. Menander 
indeed compoſed: more, and in leſs time, but even this was 
extraordinary. His longevity was the reſult of Orme ns wt 
ance, and a placid frame of mind. Frugal to a degree that ſube 
jeQed him to the charge of avarice, he never weakened his 
faculties or conſtitution by exceſs; and he ſummed up all his 
wiſhes in one rational and moderate petition to heaven, which 
throws a moſt ſavourable light upon his character; I pray for 
health in the firſt place, in the next for ſucceſs in my undertak- 
ings ; thirdly, for a chearful heart; and laſtly, to be out of debt 
to all mankind QJ,” a petition vhich ſeems to have been granted 
in all its parts. As he lived in conſtant ſerenity of mind, ſo 
he died without pain of body; for, having called 9 num · 


der of his friends to the reading of a play which he had newlix 


finiſhed,” and ſitting, as was the cuſtom in that ſerene elim 
under the open canopy. of heaven, an unforeſeen. fall of rain 
broke up the company, juſt when the old man had got into the 
third act, in the very warmeſt intereſts of his fable. His hearers 
diſappointed by this unlucky check to their entertainment, inter- 
ceded with him for the remainder on the day following, to which 
he readily aſſented; and a great company being then aſſem- 
bled, whom the ſame of the rehearſal had brought ay. — 
lat a conſiderable time in expectation of the poet, till wearied 


out with waiting. and unable to account: for his want of puncs 
tuality, ſome of his intimates were diſpatched in queſt of him, 
who, having entered his houſe, and made their way to his 
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chamber; found ele old man dead zam this't6bih;\dw lg un 


meditating poſture, his features plaeid and compoſed, and with 
every — that indicated — without pain or ſtruggle. 
The fragments of Philemon are in general of a ſentimenta], 
tender caſt, and though they enforce ſound and tri morality, 
yet no one inſtance occurs of that gloomy miſanthropy, that 
darch and d tizing ſpirit whieh too often marks te maxims 
of his more illuſtrious rival. They were collected and publiſhed 
by Grotius, together with thoſe oh Menander ; the greater part 
having been preſerved: by Stobeus. Several of them as well 
as the fragments of the other Greek comic poets, have been 


tranſlated by Mr. Cumberland in the moſt elegant and ſpirited 


ſtyle, and highly adorn the volumes of his er, to which 
we refer our readers ſor further information 
PHILIP II. king of Macedon, fourth ſon of Amyntas II. 
finiſhed his education at Thebes, to which place his father had 
ſent him as a hoſtage. Here he had the ineſtimable advantage 
of being placed, at the age of fifteen, under the immediate guid. 
ance of the great Epaminondas; and while he was inſtructed by 
a Pythagorean philoſopher in the doctrines of that ſect, the con- 
verſation of Epaminondas ſtill improved his knowledge, and 


taught him the lovelineſs of virtue. High and exalted ſenti- 


ments of glory were beſt fitted to his diſpoſition, and all the arts 
and accompliſhments which led to this, he ſtudiouſſy eultivated, 
and eagerly acquired RI. From the great Theban he learned 
activity and vigour in all military operations; addreſs and ſaga- 
city in improving all opportunities, and turning every incident 
to —. his juſtice and clemency he did not, as Plu- 
tarch obſerves, equally adopt. In fad, his inordinate love of 


glory overcame thoſe and other virtues which he really eſteemed, 


whenever they came in competition. On the death of this bro- 
ther Perdiccas III. in the year 360, A. Ce Philip flew to the 
protection of his country, then in imminent danger; and under 
the title of regent and protector to his infaut nephew Amyntas, 
aſſumed the reins of government: ere long, however, the young 
king was ſet aſide, by an interruption of ſucceſſion not uncom- 


— — kingdom, and Philip was completely inveſted with 


royalty. He now employed himſelf in new modelling the army, 
and inſtituted the celebrated Macedonian phalan w, which led to ſo 
many victories. Two pretenders to the crown and four formi- 
dable enemies actually in arms, did not long embarraſs Philip. 
Some he bribed into peace, and others he conquered; He made 
peace with the Pæonians, averted the invaſion of Pauſanias, one 
of the claimants of the crown, and defeated and flew Atgæus 
ihr other, near Methone, though ſupported by the Athenians. 
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In another year he added Pæonia to his domiinivns,, and com- 
etely deſeated the Illyrians, who bad been very formidable to 
. — Their old but gallant king Bardyllis ſell in the action 
Conſtanily attentive to all probabilities of advantage, Philip, in 
me third year of his 5 and took Amphipolis, thougls 
he had pledged himſelf by a treaty with Athens to leave it inde- 
pendent; and, that he might arm himſelf againſt their reſent- 
ment, ſtrengthened his alliance writh the Olynthians, to whom he: 
gave up Pydna and Potidæa. An expedition into Thrace now 
made him maſter of Crenidæ, and the rich gold- mines in its 
neighbourhood. He placed a Macedonian garriſon in the city, 
and —_—_—— name to Philippi. The mines, which had been 
neglected, he, with much intelligence and perſeverance, brought 
into uſe, and dre from them an annual revenue of ten thouſand 
talents; or between five and ſix hundred thouſand pounds; which 
contributed afterwards very matezially, under the guidance of his 
ys valour, to the prodigious increaſe of his power. In 
the fourth year of his reign he married Olympias, daughter of 
Neoptolemus, king of the Moloſſi, and niece of the reigning 
king Arymbas; and this princeſs within, a twelvemonth made 
him the father of the famous Alexander. Meanwhile, the poli- 
tical activity and talents of Philip were irreſiſtible.. It was in 
vain that the kings of Thrace, Pæonia, and Illyria combined 
againſt him; he attacked them by ſurpriſe, and reduced them to 
lubjection. It is ſaid by Plutarch, that he received on the ſame 
day three remarkable pieces of news. That he had obtained 
the prize. at the Olympic games, that he had defeated the IIly- 
rians, and that he had a ſon born. In conſequence of this laſt 
event he immediately wrote to. Ariſtotle a letter, which is {till 
extant, to deſire that he would ſuperimend the education of his 
fon. As ſome check to bis felicity, at the ſege of Methone he 
loſt an eye: but it has been well obſerved by an ancient writer, 
at he regarded any bodily loſs as a cheap ſacrifice 10 attain the 
objects of his ambition. To the conqueſt of all Greece that 
ambition now began 1o paint, and proceeded for * 1 6 
unobſerved by the Athenians, whoſe oppoſition to it was likely. 
to be moſt formidable. Demoſthenes was one of the firſt who 
perceived the danger, and moſt ſtrenuouſiy continued to excite his 
countrymen to reſiſt iti. At length, in tſie year 348 A. C. when 
he openly attacked their allies of Olynthus, they were perſuaded 
by the Olynthiac orations of ;that orator to take arms againſt 
him. Their efforts however proved ineffectual. Partly by valour, 
partly by treachery, Olynthus was taken, the city razed, and the 
inhabitants ſold for ſlaves. The Athenjans found it neceſſary 
to treat for peace, and Demoſthenes: himſelf was one of the 
ambaſſadors appointed to ſettle the terms. The progreſs of Philip 
was now more rapid. Having made himſelf à party 2 = 
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facred war, he took that opportunity of ſeizing Phocis; he gained 
alſo the important pals ot Thermopylæ, and was admitted into 
the public council of the Amphictyons. This, as he had not yet 
been acknowledged a member of the Hellenic body, was a conſi- 
derable ſtep, but even the Athenians at length ſubmitted to it. 
By degrees he became 'maſter of Theſſaly, made great progreſs 
in 'Fhrace, and invaded Eubœa. The Athenians were'now again 
called forth, and, by the valour of Phocion, diſpoſſeſſed his forces 
and adherents. of all footing in that iſland- The ſame able 
commander ſoon after reheved Byzantium: Being baffled in 
theſe attempts, Philip made an incurſion into Scythia, but thoſe 
barbarians proved more formidable enemies than he had hitherto 
found; for though he ſucceeded- at firſt, and took much ſpoil, 
* loſt it all in his retreat, which was nearly cut off by the 
riballi; and he himſelf would have loſt his life, had he not 
been ſaved by the brave interference of his ſon Alexander. He 
returned without much delay to his deſigns on Greece. By his 
intrigues in the Amphictyonic council, he cauſed himſelf to be 
appointed to the command in a new kind of ſacred war; and 
under this pretence led his forces into Greece, and ſummoned 
all the ſtates to attend his ſtandard. The Thebans and Athe- 
nians were now alarmed, and the more ſo when he ſeitzed the 
ſortreſs of Elatea in Phocis, which commanded. — into 
Bootia and Attica. They declared war againſt him; ſoon after 
which he marched into Bœotia, and in the fatal battle of Chæ- 
ronea, fought in the year 338 A. C. put an end to the liberties 
of Greece. When he had gained this object, he began to look 
forward to another ſtill greater, and, aſſembling the ſtates of 
Greece at Corinth, 2 ed an invaſion of Perſia. This, how- 
ever, was an enterpriſe which his fon, and not himſelf, was 
deſtined to fulfil; for before his 2 — towards that deſign 
were nearly completed, he was aſſaſſinated by Pauſanias, a young 
man to whom he had denied juſtice againſt one Attalus. This 
happened in the year 336 A. C. two years after the battle of 
Chæronea. Many anecdotes are related of this prince, by Plu- 
tarch and others, which mark the energy, deciſion, and ſagacity 
of his mind; but his whole character is moſt judiciouſſy ſum- 
med up by his able biographer Dr. Leland, wich whoſe words 
this artiele may properly be cloſed.. 
„ Thus died Philip king of Macedon, at the age of ſeven 
years, after a reign of rwenty-four, ſpent in-toilsand-difficulties, 
and enterpriſes of hazard and danger, in which he ſo eminently 
diſplayed. that extent and elevation of genius; that firmneſs and 
zatneſs of mind; that juſtneſs and accuracy, penetration, and 
Stacy in forming his deſigns; that true diſcernment in chooſing 
_ the means of conducting them; and that vigour and reſolution in 
executing them, which have juſtly rendered him the object of 
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| eimiration, fe all thoſe who are acquainted with the Grecian 
* 4 e 


ſtory.” hiſtorian then reſolves all the apparent inconſiſt- 


encles of his character into the love of glory, to which all his 
other qualities were ſubſervient. “ If terror and ſeverity, were 
neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of his power, his ſentiments. of 
humanity eaſily yielded. to the dictates of his ambition; and the 
diſtreſſes in which whole ſtates and countries were involved he 
regarded with indifference and unconcern. If diſſimulation and 
artifice Were required, his perfect knowledge of mankind, joined 
to his obliging and inſinuating deportment, enabled him to prac- 
tiſe theſe. with the moſt. conſummate addreſs; and thus were 
candour and ingenuouſneſs frequently ſacrificed to his ſchemes 


ol greatneſs. If corruption was neceſſary, he knew its power, 


and was perfect in the art of propagating and recommending it, 
by the faireſt and moſt plauſible pretences; and although he 


| endeayoured, from. a full conviction. of its fatal conſequences, to 


check its, progreſs in his own kingdom (as appears from his diſ- 
couraging his ſon's attempts to introduce it) yet he never ſcru- 
pled to make it his inſtrument to deſtroy his rivals. Hence we 
find him ſometimes repreſented as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious 
prince, Who laid it down as his favourite maxim, that it was a 
tolly when he had killed the father, to leave any of his famil 

alive to revenge his death; who profeſſed to amuſe men wit! 
oaths, as children with toys; and who was rather the purchaſer 


than the conqueror of Greece. If, on the other hand, the ſpe- 


cious appearances of generoſity, condeſcenſion, and henevolence 
were requited to ſerve his great purpoſes, no man was more capa- 
ble of aſſuming chem; no man could diſplay them more naturally 
and gracefully. If his reputation was to be exalted, or the 
number of his partizans to be increaſed, he could confer favours 
with an air of the utmolt cordiality and affection, he could liſten 
to reproof with patience, and acknowledge his errors with the 
moſt ſpecious ſemblance of humanity: he could conquer his 
enemies and revilers; by his good offices, and reconcile their 
affections by unexpected and unmerited liberalities. Hence 
again we find him imblazoned by all the pomp of praiſe; as 
humane and beneyolent, merciful, and placable; in the mid 
of all the infolenge of.videry, careful ta exerciſe, the virtues g 
humanity:; and gaining a. ſecond and more glorious trium - th 
the kindnefs.and clemency,, with which he, reconciled ond com- 
manded the affections of thoſe hom bis arms hag, ſubdued. In 
a word, his victues and viges were directed and proportioned to 
tis great deſigns, of power: his molt ſhining, and;exahed.quali- 
ans Lcd, 2, NASA n eee and mw 
to. the ignable parts of his Conduct. w F 
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unjuſt, he, like Cæſar, unjulk ae ad er ppire. - 
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and affixed to poſts in all public places. He alſo publi 
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he gloried in the ſucceſs acquired by his virtues, or his intef. 
lectual accompliſhments, rather than in that which the force of 
arms could gain, the reaſon which he himſelf aſfigned points out 
his true principle. In the former caſe, faid he, the glory is 
2883 my own; in the other, my generals and foldiers have 
their ſhare.” The reader ſhould perhaps be cautioned not to 
confider this account as any extenuation of the faults of this 
monarch. © It marks him as a man of conſummate abilities; 
but while it accounts for ſome of his vices, it tukes away the 
chief merit, even from his apparent virtues. a 
PHILIPS (Fa BIAx) [x], author of ſeveral books relating to 
ancient cuſtoms and privileges in England, was the ſon of a 
gentleman, and born at Preſtbury in Glouceſterfhire, Sept. 28, 
1601. When he was very young, he ſpent ſome time in one of 
the inns of chaneery ; and thence tranſlated himſelf to the 
middle-temple, where he became learned in the law. In the 
civil wars he continued loyal, having always been an aſſertor of 
the king's prerogative; and was ſo paſfionate a lover of Charles I. 
that, two days before the king was beheaded, he wrote a proteſta- 
tion againſt the intended murder, which he cauſed to be _ 
in 
1649, 4to, a pamphlet entitled, “ Veritas Inconcuſſa; or King 
Charles I. no man of blood, but a martyr for his people: 
which was reprinted in 1660 [5], 8vo. In 1653, when the courts 
of juſtice at Weſtminſter, eſpecially the .chancery, were voted 
down by Oliver's parliament, he publiſhed, . Conſiderations 
againſt the diſſolving and taking them away:“ for which he 
received the thanks of William Lenthall; efq; ſpeaker of the 
late parliament, and of the keepers'of the liberties of England, 
For ſome time, he was filazer for London, Middlefex, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire; and ſpent much money in 
fearching records, and writing in favour of the royal preroga- 
tive: yet he got no advantage from it, except the place of one 
of the commiſſioners for regulating the law, worth "2601. per 
armum, which only laſted two years. After the reſtoration of 
Charles II. when the bill for a er- tenures was de- 
pending in parliament, he wrote and pubſiſhed a book, to ſhew 
the neceſſity of preſerving them. Its title is“ Tenenda non 
Follenda: or, the Nec * of preſerving Tenures in Capite, 
and by Knight's-ſervice, which, according to their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, were, and are yet, a great part of the falus 1 
1666,” 4to, In 1663, he pübliſhed, “ The Antiquityy Lega- 
Rey, Reaſon; Pury, and Necelhgy'of Pric-tmprich/ Sill Pyvrvey- 
ance for the Kikg,” 4to; and, afterwards,” nn V pieces 
eee Kinds" "Ele NOI ARE Wes Bates 
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in his % Ejenchus M 1 eſpecially in ſearching the records 
e 


and offices for that work. He died, Nov. 17, 1690, in his 89th 
year and was buried near his wife, in the church of Twyford - 
in Middleſex. He was a man well acquainted with records and 
antiquities; dnt his manner of writing is not cloſe or well 
digeſted. | He publiſhed a political pamphlet in 1681, which, 
ſuppoſing him to have been ſincere, proves his paſſion for royal 
prerogative to have been much 1 to his ſagacity and judge- 
ment: it is entitled, Urſa Major et Minor; ſhewing, that 
there is no ſuch fear, as is factiouſſy pretended, of popery and 
e £09 bat dcn n e T6 eee e I 
PHILIPS (CarHrzrine), an Engliſh lady of great wit and 
accompliſhments, was the daughter of Mr. Fowler, a merchant 
of London; and born there in 1631 [J. She was educated at 
a bee in Hackney; where ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
early for her ſkill in poetry. She became the wife of James 
Philips, of the / priory of Cardigan, eſq; and afterwards went 
with tho vi ſeounteſs of Dungannon into Ireland. At the requeſt 


of the earl of Orrery, the tranſlated from the French, and dedi- 
cated to the counteſs of Cork, . Corneille's tragedy of Pompey;” 
which was ſeveral times acted at the new theatre there in 1663 


and 1664, in which laſt: year it was publiſhed. She tranſlated 
alſo the four firſt acts of “ Horace,” another tragedy of Cor- 
neille ; the fifth being done by fir John Denham. This excel- 
lent and àmiable lady, for ſuch it ſeems ſhe. was, died of the 
ſmall pox in London, the-22d of June, 1664, to the regret of 
all the beau- monde: having not left,” ſays Langbaine, © an 

of her ſex her equal in poetry.” —“ She not only equalled,” 


adds he, 4 all that is reported of the poeteſſes of antiquity, the 


Leſbian Sappho and the Roman Sulpitia, but juſtly found her 
admirers among the greateſt poets of our age: [U] and then 
he mentions the earls of Orrery and Roſcommon, Cowley, and 
others. Cowley wrote an ode upon her death. Dr. . | 
Taylor had addreſſed to her his Meafures and Offices of frie 
ſhip:” the ſecond edition of which was printed in 165), amo. 
She aſſumed the name of Orinda. In 1667, were printed, in 
folio, „Poems by the moſt deſervedly admired Mrs. Catherine 
Philips, the matchleſs Orinda. To which is added, Monfieur 
Corneille's Pompey and: Horace, t ies: With ſeveral other 
tranſlations from the French; and her portrait before them, 
engraven by Faithorn. There was likewiſe another edition in 
1678, folio; in the preface of which we are told, that 4 ſhe 
wrote her familiar letters with great facility, in a. very fair hand, 
and perfect orthogtaphy; and if they wers collected with thoſe 
excellent diſcourſes ſhe wrote on ſeveral ſubjects, they would 
ted ü b it ade enn ide Tx 
[r] General DiQionary, 2 [uv] — 2.5 
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make a volume much larger than that of her poems,” In 10g, 
a ſmall volume of her letieratts ſir Charles r ns; 
under the title of, Letters from Orinda to Poharchus : the 
editor of which tells us, that “ they were the effect of an happy 
Intimacy. between herſelf and the late famous Poliarchus, and 
are an admirable pattern for the pleaſing correſpondence of a 
virtuous friendſhip. They will ſufficiently-inſtru&/uvs,; how an 
intercourſe of writing between perſons of different ſexes ought 
to be managed with delight and innocence; and teach the world 
not to load ſuch a commerce; with cenſure and detraction, when 
It 0 removed at ſuch a diſtance from even the -appearance of 
guilt,” 32 Mot eee nnr 
S PHILIPS (Jonx), an Engliſn poet [x], was ſon of Dr. 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop; and born at Bampton in 
Oxfordſhire, Dec. 30, 1676. After being well grounded in 
grammar- learning, he was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool, and be- 
coming an excellent claſſieal ſcholar, was removed thence to 
Chriſt- church in Oxford, where he performed ail his-univerſity 
exerciſes with applauſe. Following, however, the natural bent 
of his genius, which lay towards poetry, he applied himſelf to 
read the beſt poets, particularly Milton; whom he ſtudied ſo 
ny, that it is ſaid there was not an alluſion in Paradiſe 
Loſt,” drawn from any hint in either Homer or Virgil, to which 
he could not immediately refer. Yet he was not ſo much in 
love with poetry, as to neglect any other parts of-;good litera- 
ture: he was very well verſed in the-knawledge of nature, and 
particularly ſkilled-in'all manner of antiquities, - as he bas with 
much art and beauty ſhewed in his poetry. While he was at 
Oxford, he was honoured with the acquaintance'of the beſt and 
politeſt men in it; and had a particular intimacy; with Mr. Ed- 
mund Smith, author of the tragedy of Phædra and Hippolitus. 
The firſt poem, which diſtinguiſhed him, was his “ Splendid 
Shilling;“ which the author of the Tatler ſtyles the fineſt 
. burleſque poem in the Britiſh language. His next, entitled, 
„ Blepheim, be wrote at the requeſt of the earl of Oxford, 
and Mr. Henry St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, on occa- 
ſion of the 2 obtained at that place by the duke of Marl- 
borough in 1704. It vas publiſhed in 1705 and the year after 
he finiſhed a third poem, upon Cyder,“ the firſt book of Which 
had been writtenzat Oxford. It. is ſoumded upon the model of 
Virgil's “ Georgies, and is very excellent in its kind»... Al! 
that we have; more by Philips is, a Latin Ode to Henty S. 
„Joho, Eſq;“ which vs alſo ge emed a maſter- piece. „He Was 
2contriving/greater things;/but iſlneſs coming ont he was gbliged 
to relinqui al purſuits, but the care. of his health, All his 
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care; however, was not ſufficient to keep him alive; for, aſter 


lingering a long time'in a conſumption; attended with an aſthma, 
he died at Hereford, Feb: 15, 1708, when he had not reached 


| his thirty-third year. He was interred in the cathedral there, 


with an inſeription over his grave; and had a monument erected 
to his memory, in Weſtminſter-abbey, dy ſir Simon Harcourt, 
afterwards lord chancellor, with an epitaph upon it, written by 
Dr. Atterbury, though commonly afcribed to Dr. Freind ret. | 
Philips was one of thoſe few poets, whoſe Muſe and manners 
were equally excellent and amiable ; and both were ſo in a very 
eminent degtee. WWE Ba. len HL, 05 MULTI ET INE 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that“ Philips has been always praiſed, 
without contradiction, as a man modeſt, blameleſs, and pious; 
who bore a narrow fortune without diſcontent, and tedious and 
inful maladies without impatience; beloved by "theſe that 
5 — him, but not ambitious to be known. He was probably 
not formed for a wide circle, His Converſation is commended for 
its innocent gaiety, which ſeems to have flowed only among his 
intimates; for I have been told, that he was in company filent 
and barren, and employed only upen the pleaſures of his pipe. 
His addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one of his biégraphers, 
who remarks that in all his writings, except © Blenheim,” be 
has found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In 
common e, pe was probably one of thoſe who pleaſe by not 
offending; and whoſe perſon was loved, becauſe his writings 
were admired. He died honoured and lamented, before any 
art of his reputation had withered, and before his patron St. 
John had diſgraced him. His works are few. The Splendid” 
Shilling,“ has the uncommon merit of an original deſign, unleſs 
it may be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade' 
the ſounding words and ſtately conſtruction of Milton, by an 
application to the loweſt and moſt trivial things, gratifies the 
mind with a momentary triumph over that grandeur which hi- 
therto held its captives in admiration; the words and things are 
preſented with a new appearance, and novelty is al ways grateful 
where it gives no pain. But the merit of ſuch performances 
begins and ends with the firſt author. He that ſhould again 
zdapt Milton's phraſe to the groſs incidents of common life, 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be difficult, 
muſt yet expect but a ſmall part of the praiſe which Philips has 
2 ; he can only hope to be conſidered as the eptater of 
a je 2 EF 3 | N. ffs. gong” e rat) F 325 
„There is a Latin ©Ode* written to his patron St. John, in 
return for a preſent of wine and tobacco, which cannot de 
paſſed without notice. It is gay, and elegant, and exhibits 
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ſeveral artful accommodations of claſſick expreſſions to new 
purpoſes. It ſeems better turned than the odes of Hannes v. To 
the poem on © Cider,' written in imitation of the Georgicks,' 
may be given this peculiar praiſe, that it is grounded in truth; 
that the precepts which it contains are exact and juſt; and that 
it is therefore at once, a book of entertainment. and of ſcience. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and botaniſt, whoſe 
expreſſion was, that © there were many books written on the 
ſame ſubject in proſe, which do not contain ſo much truth as 
that poem. In the diſpoſition of his matter, fo as to interſperſe 
precepts relating to the culture of trees, with ſentiments more 
generally pleafing, and in eaſy and graceful tranſitions from one 
ubjeR to another, he has very diligently imitated his maſter; 
but he unhappily pleaſed himſelf with blank verſe, and ſuppoſed 
that the numbers of Milton, which impreſs the mind with vene- 
ration, combined as they are with ſubjects of - iriconceivable 
grandeur, could be ſuſtained. by images which at moſt can riſe 
only to elegance. Contending angels may ſhake the regions of 
heaven in blank verſe ; but the flow of equal meaſures, and the 
embe]liſhment of rhyme, muſt recommend to our attention the 
art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the redſtreak and 
pearmain, What ſtudy could confer, Philips had obtained; but 
natural deficience cannot be ſupplied. He ſeems not horn to 
. and elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he often 
urpriſe with unexpected excellence; but perhaps to his laſt 
poem may be applied what Tully ſaid of the work of Lucre- 
tius, that ( it is written with much art, though with few blazes 
of genius.” _ ; Ig A bath Ks 
It is remarkable, that there were two poets of both the names 
of this author, who flouriſhed in his time: one of whom was 
nephew to Milton, and wrote ſeveral things, particularly ſome 
memoirs of his uncle, and part of Virgil: Traveſtied. The 
other was the author of two political farces, both printed in 
1716; 1. The Earl of Marr marred, with the Humours of 
2 the Highlander.” 2. The Pretender's Flight,: or, a 
1 13 with the Humours of the facetjous Harry 
x n.“ : ; t ei git gie hoe Fins 3 
PHILIPS (AMBROSE), an Engliſh: poet, was deſcended from 
an ancient family in Leiceſterſhire, and educated at St. John's- 
college in Cambridge, where he wrote his Paſtorals; a ſpe- 
cies of poetry, in which he has been thought by ſome to have 
excelled. When he quitted the univerſity, and ee to the 
metropolis, he became, as Jacob expreſſes himſelf, „ one of 
the wits at Button's (z]; and there contracted an acquaintance 
with the gentlemen of the belles lettres, who frequented it, 
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Sir Richard Steele was his particular friend, and inſerted in his 
Tatler, No, 12, a little poem of his, called A Winter- piece, 
dated from Copenhagen the gth of May, 1709, and addreſſed 
to the earl of Porſet. Sir Richard thus mentions it with ho- 
nour: © This is as fine a piece as we ever had from any of the 
ſchools of the moſt learned painters. Such images as theſe give 
us a new pleaſure. in our ſight, and fix upon our minds traces f 
reflection, which accompany us wherever the like objects occur.“ 
Pope, to, who had a confirmed averſion to Philips, when he 
affected . r his other works, always excepted this out of 
the number. Fee fl b D 
Steele was alſo an admirer of Philips's Paſtorals, which 
had then obtained a great number of readers; and was about to 
form a critical compariſon of Pope's Paſtorals with thoſe of 
Philips, with a» view of giving the preference to the latter, 
Pope, appriſed of Steele's deſign, and always jealous of his own 
reputation, contrived the moſt artful method to defeat it: which 
was, by writing a paper for the Guardian, No. 40, after ſeveral 
others had been employed there on paſtoral poetry, upon the 
merits of Philips and himſelf; and ſo ordering it, as that himſelf 
was found the better verſifier, while Philips was preferred as 
the beſt Arcadian. Upon the publication of this paper, the 
enemies of Pope exulted, to ſee. him placed below Philips, in 
a ſpecies of poetry, upon which he was ſuppoſed to value him- 
ſelf ; but were extremely mortified, ſoon aftex, to find that Pope 
himſelf, was the real author of the paper, and that the whole 
criticiſm, was an irony. The next work Philips publiſh 
after his Paſtorals, was, © The Life of John Williams, Lord- 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Biſhop of Lincoln, and Archbiſh 
of Vork, in the Reigns of James and Charles I. He is ſuppoſed 
to have-undertaken this, for the ſake of making known his po+ 
lite, ere hoo ann 47 of 6, gait nary 
N he fell under the ſevere diſpleaſure of Pope, who 
ſatirized him with his uſual keenneſs, It was ſaid, he uſed to 
mention Pope as an enemy to the government; and it is certain, 
that the revenge, which Pope took upon him for this abuſe, 
greatly ruffled his temper. Philips was not Pope's match in the 
art of ſatirizing, and therefore had recourſe. to another weapon; 
for he ſtuck up a rod at Button's coffee-houſe, with Which he 
threatened to chaſtiſe his. antagoniſt, whenever he ſhould meet 
him. But Pope prudently declined going to a place, where he 
muſt have felt the reſentment of an enraged author, as much 
ſuperior to him in bodily ſtrength, as inferior jn genius and ſxi 
in . an eds de ei a acts Fr 
Beſides Pope, there were ſome other writers who have written 
in burleſque; of Philips's poetry, which was ſingular in its mant 
ner, and not difficult tp W Mr. Henry Carey. 
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who, by ſome lines in Philips's ſtyle, and which were for ſome 
time thought to be dean Swift's, fixed on that hg to name 
of Namby Pamby. Iſaac Hawkins Browne alfo imitated him 
in his Pipe of Tobacco. This, however, is written with 
great good humour, and, though intended to burleſque, is by no 
means deſigned to ridicule Philips, he having taken the very 
ſame liberty with Swift, Pope, Thomſon, Young, and Cidber.- 
As à dramatic writer, Philips has certainly conſiderable merit. 
All his pieces of that kind met with ſucceſs, and one of them 
is at this time a ſtandard of entertainment at both theatres, being 
generally repeated ſeveral times in every ſeaſon. The titles of 
them all, being three in number, are, 1. The Diſtreſſed Mo- 
ther,” from the French of Racine, acted in 1711. 2. © The 
Briton,” a tragedy, acted in 1721. And, 3. Humfrey Duke 
of Glouceſter,” ated alſo in 1721. SS ne OT ft 
_ Philips's circumſtances were in general, throngh his life, 
not only eaſy, but rather affluent, in conſequence of his being 
connected, by his political prin:iples, with perſons of great 
rank and conſequence. He was concerned with Dr. Hugh 
Boulter, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, the right honourable 
Richard Weſt, lord-chancellor of Ireland, the reverend Mr. 
Gilbert Burnet, and the reverend Mr. Henry Stevens, in writin 
a ſeries of papers called “ The Free-Thinker,” which were al 
publiſhed together by Philips, in 3 vols. 8vo. In the latter 
part of queen Anne's reign, he was ſecretary to the Hanover 
club, a ſet of noblemen and gentlemen who had formed an 
aſſociation in honour of that ſucceſſion, and for the ſupport of 
its intereſts; and who uſed particularly to diſtingtnſh in their 
toaſts- ſuch of the fair-ſex as were moſt zealouſly attached to the 
Muſtrious houſe of Brunſwick. Mr. Philips's ſtation in this 
club, together with the zeal ſhewn in his writings, recom- 
mending him to the notice and favour of the new government, 
he was, ſoon after the acceſſion of king George I. put into the 
commiſſion of the peace, and, in 1717, appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the lottery. On his end Þr. Boulter's being 
made primate of Ireland, he accompanied that prelate, and in 
Sept. 1734, was appointed regiſtrar of the prerogative court at 
Dublin, had other conſiderable preſerments beſtowed. on him, 
and was elected a member of the Honſe of Commons there, as 
repreſemative for the county of Armagh. At length, having 
purchaſed an annuity for life of 4000. per annum, he came over 
to England ſome time in the year 1748, but did not long enjoy 
His fortune, being ſtruck with a palſy, of which he died, June 
18, 1749, in his 78th year, at his lodgings near Vaux-ball. 
„Of his perſonal charaQer,” ſays Dr, Johnſon, “ all J have 
heard is, t'at he was eminent for bravery, and ſkill in the ſword, 
and that in converſation he was ſolemn and pompous.” He is 
8 „ ſome where 
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ſomewhere called Quaker Philips, but he appears to have been 
4 man of integrity; for the late Paul Whitehead relates that, 
when Mr. Addiſon was ſecretary of ſtate, Philips applied to him 
for ſome preſerment, but was coolly anſwered, “ that it was 
thought that he was already provided for, by being made a juſtice 
for eſtminſter. To this obſervation our author, with ſome 
indignation, replied, Though 22 was a trade he could not 
live by, yet he ſcörned to owe ſubſiſtence to another which he 
ought not to live by.“ ' | 20 1 Fe 5 {1 1 85 
Gildon, in his Complete Art of Poetry,“ has mentioned 
Philips in paſtoral writing with Theocritus and Virgil: he cer- 
tainly is not ſo contemptible as Pope affected to think him. 
PHILO, an ancient Greek writer, and of a noble family 
among the Jews[ a], flouriſhed at Alexandria in the reign of 
Caligula. He was the chief perſon of an embaſſy, which was 
ſent to Rome about the year 42, to plead the cauſe of his nation 
againſt Apion, who was commiſſioned by the Alexandrians to 
charge it with neglecting the honours due to Cæſar; but that 
emperor would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, and behaved to him with 
ſuch anger, that Philo was in no ſmall danger of loſing his life. 
He went a ſecond time to Rome, in the reign of Claudius; and 
then, according to Euſebius and Jerome, became acquainted, 
and upon terins of n with St. Peter. Photius ſays 
further, that he was baptized into the Chriſtian religion, and 
afterwards from ſome motive of -reſentment, renounced it; but 
there is much uncertainty- in all this, and few believe that St. 
Peter was at Rome ſo early as the reign of Claudius, if he was 
there at all. N tene 1g in s erm Lat} 
Be this as it will, Philo was educated at Alexandria, and made 
an uncommon progreſs in eloquence and philoſophy.” After the 
faſhion' of the time, he cultivated, like many of his religion, 
the philoſophy of Plato, whoſe principles he imbibed ſo deeply, 
and whoſe manner he imitated ſo well, that it grew to be a 
common ſaying, „aut Plato philonizat, aut Philo-platonizar." 


Joſephus calls him a man eminent on all accounts:” and Eu- 


ſebius deſcribes him, * copious in ſpeech, rich in ſcntiments, 
and ſublime in the knowledge of holy writ.” Meanwhile, he 
was ſo much immerſed in philoſophy, the Platonic in particular, 
that he neglected to acquaint himſelf with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the rites and cuſtoms of his on people. Scaliger, 
in his uſual way, ſays that Philo *« knew no more of Hebrew - 
and Syriac, than a Gaul or a Seythian.“ Grotius is of opinion, 
that he is not fully to be depended on, in what relates to the ; 
manners of the Hebrews:” and Cudworth goes ſome what fur- 
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ther, when he ſays, that, t a Jew by nation, he was yet 
very ignorant of Jewiſh cuſtoms,” Fabricius cannot come into 
the opinion of theſe great men: and, though he allows ſome in- 
advertencies and errors of Philo with regard to theſe matters, 
he does not think them a ſufficient foundation, on which to 
eharge ſo illuſtrious a doctor of the law with ignorance. | He 
could not have denied, however, that Philo's — for philo- 
ſophy had made him more than half a Pagan? for it led him to 
interpret the law and the prophets upon Platonic ideas; and to 
admit nothing as truly interpreted, which was not agreeable 
to the principles of the acaſlemy. This led him ill further, 
to turn every thing intq allegory, and to deduce the darkeſt 
meanings from the plaineſt words: which pernicious practice 
Origen imitated afterwards, and expoſed himſelf by it to the 
ſoolts of Celſus and Porphyry. The writings of Philo qbound 
with high and myſtical, new and ſubtile, far- fetched and ab- 
ſtracted notions, where the doctrines of Plato and Moſes are 
fo promi ſcuouſly blended, that it is not an eaſy matter to aſſign 
to each his own principles. In the mean time, we ſhould greatly 
injure this Jewiſh Plato not to own, that there are in his works 
many excellent things. Though he is continually platonizing, 
and allegorizing the ſcriptures, yet he abounds wich fine ſenti- 
ments and leſſons of morality: and his morals are rather the 
morals of a Chriſtian than of a Jew. Hiſtory likewiſe, as well 
as his own writings, gives us all imaginable reaſon to conclude, 
that he was a man of great prudence, conſtancy, and virtue. 
- His! works were firſt publiſhed in Greek by Turnebus, at 
Paris, in 1552; to which a Latin tranſlation, made by Gelemus, 
was afterwards added, and printed ſeveral times with it. The 
Paris edition of 1640, in folio, was the beſt that was publiſhed 
for a whole century; which made Cotelerius ſay, that . Philo 
was an author that deſerved to have a better text and a better 
verſion. In 1742, a handſome edition was publiſhed at London, 
by Dr. Mangey, in 2 vols. folio; which, though it is certainly 
preferable, if it were only for the paper and print, is not yet ſo 
2 ond as Philo deſer ve... why 
" *PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, an ancient celebrated philo- 
ſopher of the ** ric ſchool, to whom; ſome have aſcribed 
„ The Golden Verſes of Pythagoras. He made the heavens 
his principal object of contemplation; and is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been the author of that ſyſtem, which Copernicus after- 
wards revived, and is now known to be the true ſyſtem. of the 
world. This made Bullialdus place the name of Philolaus at the 
by head of two works, written to confirm- and. illuſtrate that 
em. , 5 . Y 8 4 
3 ILOPONUS 6] OHN), a grammarian of Alexandria in the 
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this ſirname, implying, a- lover labaur. He was ſtrongly 
attached to . — of Ariſtotle, many of whofe tracts 
he publiſhed with Jearned commentaries. He was a diſciple of 
Ammonius the ſon of Hermeas. He profeſſed Chriſtianity, but 
was a heretic, being one of the chief introducers of the ſect of Tri- 
theites, which was condemned in the council of Conſtantinople 
in 681. 0 mg wrote many works philoſophical and the- 
ological, as well as matical; and is ſaid to have obtained of 
Amrou, general of the Caliph Omar I. that the library of 
Alexandria ſhould be preſerved after the taking of that city. 
But the barbariſm of prevented the intention of the ge- 
neral from taking effect, and the books were employed to light 
the publie baths for ſix months. It is ſuppoſed that Philoponus 
was (till living in 641, but further particulars are not known. 
- PHILOS 1 US, an ancient wg om — 
was born in -Cappadocia, about the year 388 [BJ. He was 
brought up in l principles, ſo . hiſtory is not free 
from partiality; and it is manifeſt that he favours thoſe heretics, 
while he is ſometimes ſeverer than he ſhould be upon their 
adverſaries. Otherwiſe, there are many uſeful things in his 
writings relating to the antiquities of the church; and his ſtyle 
would not be amiſs, if it did not abound ſo much in figurative 
and poetical expreſſions. His hiſtory is divided into twelve 
books: it begins with the controverſy between Arius and Alex- 
ander in 320, and ends about 425, in the time of the younger 
Theodoſius. It was had in ſuch deteſtation among tho ancient 
orthodox, that we cannot be ſurpriſed, if it has not been pre- 
ſerved entire to our times: but we have an abridgement of it 
in Photius, and ſome extracts taken out of Suidas and other 
authors. Jac,” Gothofredus, a learned lawyer, firſt publiſhed 
them at Geneva, in 1643, 4to, with a Latin tranſlation and 
large notes. Valeſius having reviewed this abridgement by the 
manuſcripts, and corrected the text in ſeveral places, cauſed it 
to be printed with the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, at Paris, 
in 1673, folio. It was afterwards reprinted at London, in 
1720, when Reading republiſhed Valeſius's edition, in three 
volumes, folio. £ 5 OE een pee 
PHILOSTRAT POS * LAvius), an ancient Greek author, 
who wrote the life of Apollonius Tyanenſis, and ſome other 
things which are ſtill extant [e]. Euſebius, in his work againſt 
Hierocles, calls him an Atherfian, becauſe he taught at Athens; 
dut Eunapius and Suidas always ſpeak of — 2 mnian o]: 
and he hints, in his“ Life of Apollonius,” that he uſed to be at 
Lemnos, when he was young. He was one of thoſe who fre- 
R Bibl. Aut. Cent. Fabric. Bibl. Grec. vol. iv. $62) 
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 qnented the ſchools of the Sophiſts; and he mentions his having 
heard Damianus of Epheſus, Proclus Naucratitas, and Hippo- 
dromus of Lariſſa EJ. This thews, that he lived in the yeign 
of the emperor Severus, from 193 to 212, when thoſe Sophiſts 
flouriſhed: but we have other + proofs of it. He became 
known afterwards to Julia Auguſta, the conſort of Severus; and 
Was one of thoſe learned men whom this philoſophie empreſs 
had continually about her. It was by her command, that he 
wrote the Life of Apollonius Tyanenſis ];“ as he himſelf 
telates in the ſame place, where he informs us of his con- 
nections with that learned lady. Suidas and Heſychius ſay, 
that he taught rhetoric, brit at Athens, and then at Rome, from 
the reign of Severus to that of Philippus, who obtained the 
empire in 244. Hr d 8 ä 
The moſt celebrated work of Philoſtratus is his“ Life of 
Apollonius, which has erroneouſly been attributed to Lucian, 
becauſe it has been printed with ſome of that author's pieces 
{6.]. Philoſtratus there endeavours, as Cyril obſerves, to re- 
preſent Apollonius as ſome wonderful and extraordinary perſon; 
rather to be admired and adored as a god, than to be conſidered 
fimply as a man. Hence Eunapius, in the preface to his 
Lives of the Sophiſts, ſays, that the title of that work 
ſhould: rather have been, The Coming of à God to Men:“ 
and Hierocles, in his book againſt the Chriſtians, which was 
called © Philalethes, which was refuted by Euſebius in a work 
ſtill extant, among other things drew a compariſon between 
Apollonius and Jeſus Chriſt. That Philoſtratus's work was 
compoſed with a view to diſcredit the miracles and doctrines of 
Jeſus, by ſetting up other miracles and other doctrines againſt 
them, has always been ſuppoſed, and may be true: but that 
Apollonius was really an impoſtor and magician, though it has 
always been ſuppoſed, yet may not be ſo true. For any thing 
we know, he may have been a wiſe and excellent perſon: and 
it is remarkable, that Euſebius, though he had the worſt opinion 
of Philoſtratus's hiſtory, ſays nothing ill of Apollonius; lie 
concluded, that this Hiſtory was written to oppoſe the hiſ- 
tory of Jeſus; and the uſe, which the ancient intidels made of 
it, ſeems to juſtify his opinion: but he draus no information 
from it with regard to Apollonius. It would certainly have 
heen improper to have done ſo: ſince the ſophiſtical and affected 
Kyle of Philoſtratus, the ſources from whence he owns: his 
materials to have been drawn, and above 'all, the abſurdities 
and contradictions with which he abounds, plainly ſhew his 
Hiſtory to be nothing but a collection of fables, either in- 
vented or embelliſhed by himſelf, - 
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The works of Philoſtratus have been thought worthy. of no 
ſmall pains, and have engaged the attention of critics of the 
firlt claſs.” Grævius had a deſign of giving a correct edition of 
them, as appears from the preface of Meric Caſaubon, to 2 
diſſertation upon an intended edition of Homer, printed at 
London in 1658, 8vo. So had Bentley, who deſigned to add a 
new Latin verſion of his notes: and Fabricius ſays # }, that he 
ſaw the firft ſheet of Bentley's edition printed at Leipſic in 
1691. Both theſe deſigns were dropped, on ſome account 
or other. A very exact and beautiful edition, however, 
was publiſhed at length, at Leipſic, in 1709, in folio, by 
Olearius, profeſlor of the Greek and Latin tongues in the uni- 
verſity there, ho has proved himſelf perfectly qualified for the 
work he undertook, and ſhewn all the judgement, learning, and. 
induſtry, that are required to form an excellent editor. The 
title will give a ſufficient account of what is to be found in this 
edition of Olearius; it runs thus: © Philoſtratorum quæ ſuper- 

ſunt omnia. Vita Apollonii, libri viii: vitæ Sophiſtarum, 
libri a1: Heroica: imagines priores atque poſteriores: et epiſ- 
tolæ. Acceſſere Apollonii 2 — epiſtolæ; Euſebii liber 
adverſus Hieroclem; Calliftrati deſcriptiones ſtatuarum. Omnia 
ex Mſſ. Codd; recenſuit, notis perpetuis illuſtravit, verſionem 
totam ferè novam fecit Gottefridus Oleariu s. 
We have ſaid enough of the Life of Apollonius ;” the two 
firſt books of which were tranſlated into. Engliſh, and publiſhed 
in 1680, in folio, by Charles Blount, with 22 notes, ſaid to 
de taken in part from a manuſcript of lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury {1 J. At the end of Apollonius's Life,” are ninety- ive 
„Letters, 2 under his name, but are not believed to 
de his; the ſtyle of them being very affected, and like that of 
a ſophiſt, and they bearing in other reſpects, all the marks of a 
forgery. Philoſtratus ſays K], that he had {cen a collection of 
Apollonius's Letters” in Hadrian's library at Antium, but 
had not. inſerted them all among theſe. They are very ſhort, 
and have in them little more than moral ſentences: The 
Lives of the Sophiſts, contain many things, which are to be 
met with no where elſe. The Heroics“ of Philoſtratus are 
nothing but a dialogue between a xintner af Thracian Cherſo- 
neſus and a Phcenician,: in which che former dfaws characters 
of Homer's, heres, and repreſents ſeveral things differently 
from that poet: and this upon the faith of Proteſilaus s ghoſt, 
who had lately viſited; his farm, Which was not far from the 
tomb of this hero, Oleatius conjectures, with great probabi- 
lity, that the deſign of Philoſtratus in this dialogue as covertly | 
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to criticize ſome things in Homer, which he durſt not do 
openly, on account of the great veneration then paid to this 
ancient bard; and for fear of the odium, which Zoilus and 
others had incurred by cenſuring him too freely. The . Icones” 
or images are elegant deſcriptions and illuſtrations of ſome an- 
cient paintings, and other particulars relating to'the fine arts: 
to which Olearius has ſubjoined the deſcription: of ſome ſtatues 
by Calliſtratus, for the fame reaſon that he ſubjoined Etſebius's 
book againſt Hierocles to the Life and Letters of Apol- 
lonins ; namely, becauſe the ſubjects of theſe reſpective works 
are related to each other. The laſt piece is à collection of 
Philoſtratus's 4+ Letters: but ſome of theſe, though it is not 
eaſy to determine which, were written by à nephew to the 
principal Philoſtratus, of the ſame name; as were alſo the laſt 
ighteen, in the book of images. This is the reaſon, why the 
title runs, not . Philoſtrati, but Philoſtratorum que ſuperſunt 
omnizs” | . | 5 Ef LENO 
There were many of the name of Philoſtratus among the 
ancients: and there were many other works of the Philoſtratus 
here recorded: but we have mentioned all that are extant, 
PHLEGON, firnamed Trallianus, from Tralles a city of 
Lydia, where he was born, was the emperor Hadrian's ed. 
man, and lived at leaſt to the eighteenth year of Antoninus 
Pius; as appears from his mentioning the conſuls of that year. 
He wrote ſeveral works full of erudition, of which there is no- 
thing now left but fragments. Among theſe was an Hiſ- 
tory of the Olympiads, A Treatiſe of long-lived Perſons,” 
and another of Wonderful Things;“ the thort and broken 
remains of which, Xylander tranſſated into Latin, and publiſhed 
at Baſil in 1568, with the Greek and with notes. Meurſius 
— new edition of them, with his notes at Leyden, in 10622. 
The titles of — of the reſt of _—— writings'are preſerved 
by Suidas. It is concluded, that the © Hiſtory of Hadrian, 
8 under Phlegon's name, was written by Hadrian him- 
lf, from this paſſage of 1 Hadrian thirſted 
ſo much after fame, ſays he, that he gave the books of his 
_ own life, drawn up by himſelf, to his freedmen, commanding 
them to publiſh thoſe books under their own names; for 'w 
are told, that Hadrian wrote Phlegon's books. 
What has made Phlegon's name more familiar among the 
moderns, and his fragments paid a 


er regard to than perhaps 


they deſerve, is, that he has been ſuppoſed tõ have ſpoke of the 
neſs which prevaited during our Lord's paſſion. The book, 
in which the words are contained, is left; but Euſebilis Cd 
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bas 8 his Chronicon.“ They are theſe: * In 
the fourth year of the 202d 8 there was a greater and 
more remarkable eclipſe of the fun, than any that had ever 
happened before: for at the ſixth hour the dayavas ſo turned 
into the darkneſs of night, that the very ſtars in the firmament 
were viſible; and there was an earthquake in Bithynia, which 
threw down many houſes in the city of Nicæa.“ Euſebius is 
of opinion, mat theſe words of Phlegon related to the prodigies 
which accompanied Chriſt's crucifixion; and many other fathers. 
of the church have thought the ſame: but this belief is liable to 
many difficulties;' the chief of which is perhaps the following. 
No man had ever a ſtronger deſire than Phlegon to compile 
marvellous events, and to obſerve the ſupernatural circumſtances 
in them. How was it poſſible then, that a man of this turn of 
mind ſhould not have taken notice of the moſt ſurpriſing» cir- 
cumſtance in the eclipſe which he is ſuppoſed to hint at, namely, 
its happening on the day when the moon was at the full? But 
had Phlegon done'this, Euſedbius would not have omitted it; and 
i would not have ſaid, that Phlegon had omitted this 
rticular. Nannen. eee n 721 12 2 N 
Pede queſtion, Whether Phlegon ſpoke of the darkneſs at the 
time of Chriſt's paſſion, was canvaſſed here ſome years ago, in 
ſeveral diſſertations on both ſides. I'his controverſy was otca- 
ſioned by the paſſage from Phlegon being left out in an edition 
of Clarke's Boyle's Lectures, publiſhed ſoon after his death, at 
the perſuaſion of Sykes, who had ſuggeſted to Clarke, that an 
undne ſtreſs had been laid upon it. Whiſton, who- informs 
us of this affair [0], expreſſes great diſpleaſure againſt Sykes, | 
and calls « the ſupgeſtion' groundleſs.” Upon this, Sykes pub- 
liſhed . N Diſſertation on the Eclipſe mentioned by Phlegow: 
or, IT EIT that Eclipſe had any relation to the 
Darkneſs which DIE at our Saviour's Paſſion, 1732, gv. 
Sykes coneludes it te be moſt. probable, that Phlegon Had in 
view a natural eclipſe, which happened, Nov. 24, in the firſt 
year of the 20d Olympiad, and not in the fourth year of the 
Olympiad in which Chriſt was crucißed. Many pieces! were 
written agaitiſt Sykes, ho replied to ſome of themt bus it 
may well Ye” evi idered as a controverſy merely learned; ſince 
the cauſe of xeligioti is little coneerned in it. 
Photius blames Phlegon for expatiating too mueh oni wiftes, 


and for eolſe ing too gteat a' number of anſwers pronounced 
dy the oracles. © His ſtyley” ſays he [y, „ is novalidgettior 
flat and . Yous Ir avcryrwhbeehig one the Actick Manner 
of writing. But otherwiſe, the over-nice accuracy and babe 
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with which he computes the Olympiads, and relates the names 


of the conteſts the tranſactions, and even oracles, is not only 


very tireſome to the reader, whereby a cloud is thron over all 


other particulars in that book; but the diction is thereby ren- 


dered unpleaſant and ungrateſul. And indeed be is every 
moment bringing in the anſwers pronounced by all kinds of 


deities,” Err 
PHOTINUs, a famous heretic of the fourth century; known 
in church hiſtory as the chief of a ſect called Photinians; was a 


native of Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, and biſhop of Sir- 


mium, or Sirmich, the chief city of Illyricum. He had been 
the diſciple of Marcellus, biſhop of Ancyra. He ſpoke with 
eaſe, and his eloquence; gained him great Feuer over his people 
after he was conſecrated biſhop; but his life was carrupted, and 
his doctrine ſoon became ſo too. He eſpouſed the ſame opinions 
with Paul of Samoſata. In the year 345, he Was condemned 
dy the council of Antioch; in the year 347, by the council of 
Milan. However, he ſtill maintained his ſee, till he was depoſed 
dy the council of Sirmich, A. D. 351, and by the emperor ſent 
into baniſhment, where he ſpent the remainder of his life, during 
hich time he. compoſed a piece againſt all hereſies in general, 
with an intent to eſtabliſh his own.,, He wrote in Greek and 


Latin. The emperor Julian ſent him a letter, commending 


him for denying the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. Photinus died 
A. D. 3785 377, Cave) in Galatia, whither he had been ba- 
niſhed. This hereſy was, amongſt many others, anathematized 


in the council of Conſtantinople, A. D. 387. It aſterwards 


Was revived b Socinus. mers e ein 3 =, 
HOT IUs, patriarch of Conſtantinople in the ninth cen- 
tury{QJ, was deſcended from an illuſtrious family; and born in 
that city. He had vaſt talents by nature, which he qultiwated 
with the utmoſt application: inſomuch that there was no branch 
of literature, ſacred or profane, nor ſcarcely any art or ſcience, 
in Which he was not con ſummately verſed. He ſeems to have 
deen by far the greateſt man of the age in Which he lived; and 


vas ſo intimately concerned in the chief tranſactions of it, that 


ecelefiaſtical writers have thence called it, Seculum Photianum,” 
He was firſt raiſed to the chief dignities of the empire, being 
made principal ſecretary of ſtate, captain of the guards, and a 
ſenator: in all which ſtations he acquitted himſelf with a diſ- 
tinction ſuitable to his great abilities; for he was a refined ſtateſ- 
man, as well as a profound ſcho lar. 


6 * 0 


.- When Ignatius was expelled and depoſed from.the-ſee of Con- 


| Qantinople, Photius was nominated by the, gurt to ſucceed him. 
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He was yet only u layman; wien he was thoſeti patriarch; bu 
He Eck were, gradual] raiſed to Ha dipni Wed 
was made monk the firſt day; reader the next, and the following 
days ſub⸗deacon deacon, and prieſt; So that in the ſpace of fi 
days he attained the patriarchate which happened upon Chi 
mas- day in the year 858. The metropolitans, ſubjeR ito the 
ſce of Conſtantinople, acknowledged Photius: but great oppo“ 
ſition was made to this incanonicaFordination'f rom other quar- 
ters, and he was actually dograded at Rome: Phoſus; however? 
ordered a vννẽjÜu to be called at Conſtantinople, and got m? 
ſelf oonfirmied in his patriarchal dignity; in Which by varidus 
arts not very worthy of his high and ſacred office he continbed 
during the life of his friend the emperor Michael. But Michael 
was flain by the order of Baſilius, who ſuceeedell him, Sept. 23. 
86); and then tlie affairs of Photius were ruined: for the'fixſt * 
thing on which Baſilius refolved was, to bantſh him to a mònaf- 
tery, and reinſtate Ignatius in his ſee- This he accordingty did 
in Novembers and in this fallen ſtate he lay for more than ten 
years: when, a diviſion ariſing between the pope and Ignatius, 
he thought it a proper conjuncture for attempting his own reſto- 
tation; and; having obtained the emperor's favour, returfed b 
Conſtantinople, | while Ignatius was yet alive. It is'faid; Igna- Eo 
tius would have come to terms with him; but Photius, deter- X 
mined to be ſatisfie@ with nothing lefs than reſtoration tot 
D refuſed all manner of -reconciliation” with him, 
gnatius, however, died Oct. 23, 878; and then Photius, 9 
cut the matter as ſhort as poſſible,” went into St. Sophia's chufen 
with armed men; forced a great many biſhops, derks;” and 
monks, to communicate with him; depoſed e 
that refuſed z and to prevent all oppoſition from the papal ſide, 
prevailed by threats and preſents on two of the pope's legates 
who were there, to declare publicly to e 
that they had oome to depoſe Ignatius, and td declare Photſus 
their patriareh. He kept his ſeat, thus foreibly obtained, till 
886; aud then was turned out, and baniſhed by the emperor 
| Leo into a monaſtery in Armenia, where he is fappoſed to have 
g died ſoon aſter. He was, as we have obſerved; 4 man of great 
7 talents, great loaming; and edery way accompliſhed'; but "Mis 
4 ardent love of glory, and unbounded ambition; '/prompted Hitt 
& to ſuch exceſſes, as made him rather a ſcourge than'a bleſſing 
thoſe about him. He was the author of many inteſtine fee 
and civil commotions; and not only divided the Greek ehvwrchyj = 
g but laid the foundation of a diviſion between the Greek ern 15 
n, ch corn Niigata ARA to une kr 
Thaugh Photius was a man of buſtneſs ard dhe world) yt | 
kc. there ars extant ſeveral fruits of his ſtudies; the moſt conſider- 
0 able of which is his * Bibliotheea,?*->compoled by him while he. 
c Vor. XII. e | was” 
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was het a layman, and an ambaſſkdor-in:4 — erte 


de argument or abſtracts of ao volumes a 


various ſubjects : among whom are grammarians, 4 — — 
tors, ſacred and profane biſtorians, phyſicians, philoſophers, 
vines; &c. not ranked according to their ſeveral arts pro- 
ſefhons, but brought in promiſeuouſly, and as they ſeem to 
hape come uppermoſt in his thoughts. Fabricius, calls this 
Bibliotheca, or library, mam liber, fed e theſaurus, not 
4 boak, but an illuſtrious treafure;” in which are contained many 
curious. thin . to authors, and many fragments of 
works, whic po, where Se e found. I was: firſt 
brought to [to hgh by Andres Schottus, and communicated by 

oeſchelius, — it to be printed in 1601. 

comms conſidering the prodigious uſefulneſs of this work, 
nllated it imo Latin, and printed his tranſlation alone in 1606. 
rwards, the Greek text and the tranſlation ere printed to- 
gether at Geneva in 161 1; and, laſtly, an edition of this work, 

the largeſt and faireſt, was reprinted at Rouen in 16573, folio. 

S's. <* Nomocanon is another proof of his great abi- 

lities. It is a collection os er an excellent method, and 
brought under fourteen different titles, of the canons of the 
councils, and of the canonical epiſtles, and ef the emperors 
laws —2 to. —— mattera. e has written 


were publiſhed in 1 525 folio, with a 1 verſion — — 
by Richard Montague, biſhop of Norwich, from a manuſcript 
in the Bodleian library. There are other ſmall pieces of Photius 
that have been printed, and not a few ſtill eutant in manuſcript 


oo 


The moſt remarkable is 2 very confiderable fragment of 
reek. . in which che greater part of the alphabet is 
om plete...) The only ancient MS. of dis book belongs to 1he 
1 — at Cambridge, and is now in the hands of the 
Greek profeſſor; Mr. Porſan, for pant From 

if fromm any;man living, the public may infalli — 

an edition as will do th. utmoſt juſtice to the 


1 lence oy) the — Tbis — - 


been — — eritios, from. imperfeſt tranſoti pta, and the 


wich great avidiry as of thigh np. 
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country frogi barbariſm, was born in London, towards the cloſe 


"of the fourtrenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. He 


was educated at Oxford, and: became fellow of Baliol-collegs.. 
After taki holy orders, he ee as miniſter of St. Maryls 
— dunt, in the city of Briſtal ; where he purſued 
the e ee e had made 2 gn Ay t 3 

Many merchants being at that time going from Briſtol 
1 his curioſity was —— by the e he was 
told abounded in that country, and particularly by the fame of 
Guarini, an old philoſopher and orator who taught at Ferrara. 
To him he went, atte his lectures, ſtudied under him the 
knowledge of medical herbs, and, by an odd affortment, the 
civil law, and gained the eſteem of many of the learned there; 
ſo as with great applauſe to read medical lectures, firſt at 
Ferrara, and afterwards at Florence and Padua; in which latter 
place he obtained the degree of doctor. He alſo viſited Rome, 
and there met with John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, then abſent 
from his country, on account of the civil wars prevailing be- 
tween the houfes of York and Lancaſter. | Phreas wrote © Epif- 
tles, and < Poems;” ſome of which he dedicated to his patron 
Tiptoft, To him alſo he dedicated a: Latin tranſlation of 
„ Synefius de laude Calvitii.” He tranſlated: alſo into Latin, 
the hiſtory of Diodorus Siculus, which was by ſome 
falſely. attributed to Poggius. Leland mentions that he had 
ſeen a copy, in the firſt leaf of which a later pen had written, 
« Paul (II). the Roman pontiff, on account of this tranſlatiori, 
which was:dedicated to him by Phreas, gave him the biſhopric 
of Bath, which preſemation he ſurvived only one month, and 


died at Rome he was conſecrated.” | Leland adds, that 
ſome ſuppoſed him to have been poiſoned by a perſon who 'was 


=. 


a competitor for that appoin The ſame author ſubjoins, 
that he had ſeen a book. « de rebus Geographicis,” which he, 
from various circumſtances, collected to have been written: by 
Phreas, He ſpeaks alſo of an elegant epitaph op betta 
for the tomb of Petrarch. He was praiſed to the {ſkies by Qm- 
nibonus Leonicenus, and Rhenanus, particularly for.his verſion 


of Syneſius, and in general for his great learning. According 


to Leland, he was reportetl to have made a great deal of money 
A hyſic in dtaly, and to have died rich. When he 
is not told. It was after 1464, when his verſion of Dio- 
dorus was publiſſied. 2, 2540125 ..230 7 ' 1 616 av Mos LS aff 21 
PIAZZA (Hirzrom BarTHOLOMEW), a native of Italy, 
was the author of A ſhort and true Account of the Inquifitian 


and its Proceedings, as it is practiſed in Italy; ſet forth/1ni ſome 

particular Caſes. Whereunto is added, An Extract out of an 
authentic Bock of Legends. of the Notmnan Ohiurch. -.By Hierom 
Bartholomew Piazza; an Italian born; formerly 2 Legtor of 
Si 1 r 3 Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy and Divinity, and one of the delegate Judges of that 
Court, and, now by the Grice of God, a Convert to the Church of 
2 London, printed by Wm. Bowyer, 17 aa. He taught 
Italian and French for many years at Cambridge, where he died, 
about 1745. He had been once a Dominican friar, and a prieſt, 
but married here, to prove the ſincerity of his oonveErſiẽ˖,m̃. He 
was regarded as an honeſt man, but never eſteemed as having 
abilities, even in the two modern languages which he taught. 
RAC, See Faun t eh irs, oj bobs 
PICARD (Jon), a celebrated French aſtronomer; was choſen 
into the Academy of Sciences in 1666. Five years after, the 
1 him to the caſtle of Uraniſburg, built by Tycho Brahe 
in mark, in order to make aſtronomical obſetvations: there; 
which he did, and brought them to France, to the great benefit 
of aſtronomy. He was alſo the firſt, Who, by order of the king, 
viſited ſeveral parts of France, tv meaſure the degrees of a ter- 
reſtrial meridian, and to determine the meridian of France. He 
was labouring jointly with Caſſini, when he died in 1683. His 
works, which conſiſt of phyſical and aſtronomical tracts, are to 
be found in the ſixth and ſeventh volumes of the Academy of 
Sciences. Picard was an eccleſiaſti a. 
PICART (BEANA RD, a famous engraver, was ſon oſ Ste- 
ng) Picart, a good engraver alſo, and born at Paris in 1673. 
e learned the principles of deſign, and the elements of his art, 
from his father, and ſtudied architecture and E under 
Sebaſtian le Clerc. His uncommon talents in this way ſoon 
began to ſhew themſelves; and, at ten years- of age, he en- 
graved the hermaphrodite of Pouſſin, Which was ſoon followed 
by two pieces of cardinal: de Richelieu's tomb. Theſe works 
laid the foundation of that great reputation, which this celebrated 
artiſt afterwards acquired. When he was grown up, he went 
into Holland, where his parents had ſettled thetnſelyves; and, 
after two years ſtay, returned to Paris, and married a lady WhO 
died ſoon after. Having embraced the reformed religion, he 
returned to Holland, for the ſake of that freedom in the! exerciſe 
of it, which he could not have at Paris; and there his active 
genius produced all thoſe maſter- pieces, which made him con- 
ſidered as the moſt, ingenious artiſt of his age. Nothing can be 
ſuperior to that invention, diſpoſition, cbrrectneſs, propriety; and 
elegance, which are ſeen in all his works. A multitude oſ books 
are adorned with plates of his engraving , He died in 1739. 
aged ſixty: his father Stephen died at Amiterdam in 14.21; aged 
nian uin bas oil A 40 words t e 
51 PIGCOLOMINI (ALEXANDER), archbiſhop of Patras, and 
C0; jutor af Sienna, His natiwe place, here h vas bom in 
15081 His family was illuſtrious, and originally Roman, but 
ſettled afterwards at Sienna He asia ſuoeſstil writer.of: the 
Nagglolidd 9 Q __- drama, 
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the credit of por nog morals, as well as genius. His general 
charity was extreme, but he was particularly conſiderate of the 
_ wats of literaty men. His works are numerous, all written 
in Italian, language he was the firſt author who applied 
to philoſophical; ſobjects. He died at Sirnna on the 12th: of 
March, 1578. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of his works are theſe: 
1. Several dramatic compoſitions, which formed the chief baſis 
of his reputation. 2. 4 The Morality of er 8vo, Venice, 
1552. 3.4% A Treatiſe on the Sphere. 4. A Theory of 
the Planets." F. A Tranſlation of the Rhetoric and Poetic of 
ane yoo. 6. „ The Inſtitution of Morality, 4to; Venice; 
1575. Wire works evinee a profound knowledge of 
nafural, plslofaphy aphy, mathematics, and divinity. One work at- 
tributed ta him, Della bella Creanza della ne, On the 
Education of Ladies, has been valued gab ee but is 
diſgraced by many dangerous maxims; and if written indeed by 
him, for his ren 5 not put to. ho mul Rows! _ 2 producicm: 
of * outh, /. a 
ICOLOMIN 7 if ee end en of the fare 

5 was horn in 1520, and Nia was An yy to 
twenty two years: in the moſt celebrated uni xerſities of Aly 
retired to Bienna, where he died in 1604. He was ſo much 
reſpected, that the hole city put on mourning at his death. 
His works are leſs numerous than thoſe of his relation, but they 
were eſteemed in their day. They are, 1. , Commentaries on 
Ariſtotle,” 40, publiſhed: at Mayence in ＋ 2. 6 e, 8 
N e, folio, Venice, 158 * S | 

PICETEFq(Bzngpicy), a'theolagian 44. boris, bark — 
Geneva in 185% was of adiſtingniſhed family, and went thigh 
his ſtudies: with ſueceſs. He travelled into Holland and Eng 
and then became a profeſſor. of theology in his native city, with: A 
a conſiderable creputation:.| He was invited to Leyden, but re- 
fuſed to leave his on country. From exceſs of application to 
bis duties, he fell into a languid ſtate, and died on the ih of 
June, 17a, at the age of 69. He was a Proteſtant, of a mild 
h and tolerant difpaſition, and a father to the poor. His principal | 
| works are, 1. (4 Theologia e we * Ato, the beſt, 
edition of which is that I. Dar. hriſtian Morality,” 
Geneva; 14 10, 8 vols. 12m0l 3. « "The Hiſtory of the lat 
and 13th Centuries, intended as a continuation 'of that. of Le 


originalß vols. A 4. dermons, cl: 5. Letters. whe 5 

A Treatiſe againſt indifference in Religion, f 2:10; 1716. fo 

Many trags of morality fr 05 among mich that on - The 

— livi we neva, 1716, in zumo, is pars 

lcularly "Aol 22 is tho. e, n title 
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dueur z; but the ſupplementary work is more eſtegted thaniths AY 


27 PIERING. 
Jenit che deen wad by our countryinan Taylt. 8; Seven 


a controverſial tracts. k 
PICUS. See MizArbuLa.. ai of 4 
Vermeer an Engliſh eee who flouriſhed i in 
of Charles I. and II. He was eminent both inhiſ- 
tory and land ſcapes. He alſo drew architecture, perſpective, &c. 
= was much eſtesmed in his time. But there is little of his 
work now remaining, the far greater pa 28 deſtroyed in the 
hoo! of London, in 1666. Tech chiefly conſiſted of altar- pieces, 
ceilings of chutches, and the like; o* which laſt ſort — was 
ane lately remaining, in Covent - garden church, where were to 
be found many adrhirable qualities of a good pencil. He worked 
ſome time for Vandyck; and ſeveral pieces of his . 
are to be ſeen at Belvoir caſtle ze Lutbaſberſhide.” died in 
London about fifty years: ago, leaving bekind him three ſons, 
who all became famous in their different ways, One was a moſt 
8 carver in ſtone, as appears by a noble IN; exe 
outed by him, at Hampton currt. 
PIE ING, or rather PERINO DEL VAGA, an Italian 
1 wad born in Tuſcany about x go he was poorly bred, 
and fedreely two years old when he his mother. His father 
was à ſoldier; and his nurſe à ſhe-goat; He came young to Flo- 
rence; and was put to à groter, who uſed to ſend him to the 
painters with colours and pencils. Of them he leurned to de- 
ſign, and in & little time nao" moſt ſkilfal of nil che young 
mers in Florente. r ,/ whoſe natrie was 
aga, tobk him in his — * J and from living with 
him he was called del Ve For his true hame was 'Buoxa- 
cons; At Rome, he worked half the week for painters; - and 
the other half, including Sundays and holidays, he ſpent in ſtudy- 
ing and deſigning. Sometimes he might have been found among 
. the ruins, ſeeki ng for antique ornaments; or deſigning the baſſo 
relie vos; — | in Michael Angelo's chapel; and ſometimes 
- in'the halls of the Vatican. He alſo ſtudied anatomy, and other 
ſcietices neceſſafy to his profeſſion. By this induſtry bo acquired 
ſo much knowledge; that he was ſoon taken notiee of by the beſt 
rhaſters 3; and Raphael e mployed him, jointly with Giovanni 
d' Udine and others, to help him in we ian of his deſigns. 
Of all the coemporary artiſts; none — 2 ſo Well as he, 
the drnäments and decorations of gf ſoi boldly fol- 
toe Raphaels ſtyle ; as is to be pictures in the 
Vatican; which were performed by IC — che paſ- 
ſage of the ridet Jordan ; the fall — walls df detictio; the 
333 — — —— the far to ſtant gill — 
- Saviout's n tim, and laſt ſupper. Raphatl's frien 
Mip proenredhith other confiderable works ih the: Vatican, and 
Pierino ſhdwed his giaritude by His particular affeQtion for Him. 
But the plague driving him from — he returned to ra 
Where 
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| where having paſted” bote jets, be went back ts Rome. 


| Piesisd was taken priſoner, and was Wige 


and thence to Rome, e Paul. III. and cardinat Farneſe 
of it to others, and eontent [himſelf with making the defign 


his power to 6bli haſten — to Venice; in which 


every where to de met with, and his difpoſittoris, which are tb, 
dinary in his pictures, are wonderful in his ornaments: — 


president ut Paris, —— confirits 


PIGAEI k. Aft 


After Raphiel's death, he joined” with June Romano ad Fr 
ceſco A Hamer, 16 Ah the works im the Vatican, which wer 
left iripetfe&t by weir Lanna eſter; eien de cont ed 


friendſh married Franceſeb's fiſter in feng yet they were 
ſeparated two'yeats afterward by the Spa —.— ſiegi ging” _ 


emp! ince Doria to paint a” — 

ben Wien 721 this work de made whe of cattoons; 1 

venience of which he diſcovered to one Se hn 
inter, Who hid laughed at them, and to others'who Rs to 
im to learn the advanitage of them. From Genoa he femoved 

to Piſa, intending; at his wife's requeſt; to ſettle there; but, aſter 


for his ran ſom. fle went then — ——— 


he had drawn ſome 5 7 he returned to Genoa! and worked 


again for prince He then went a ſecoſßd time to Piſa, 


him ſo much work, that be was forced to give . ex 


At the ſume time the pope ſent for Titian to Rome, which made 
Pierino ſo ſealous, "ny 15 Fil {6 much, that he did lr in 


he fucceeded. ale Reit, of P pi —— 
vivacity it Wh roms + dr is in the 


his age. At forty-two, he — his time Holly in vi 
Fh 


—4 
Hue | 
friends; ai pen pleaſantly is forty-ſeventli Fear,” yh Vs | 
died of: an zpoplexy, in't 19 2 


Of all Raphael“ Meier Pierino longeſt prefer the voy 


racter of his maſter; I mean, his exterior chataRer and manner 


of deſigning: for he fell very much ſhort of the —— 5 — Ra- 


phael's conceptions. ''He Had a particular genius for t | 
ration of places according to their cuſtomnb. His inwention ih 


that kind of painting 3 very ingen ious; 


and * ate 


theſe he has made little; and ſome great, and Fer e chem 


ns 
Torne'f] 


with fo müch art, that" N —4 of oh one artoth 
and contraſt. His Hgiitts 

to Raphael's taſte; and — Math 
ſketches of ornaments, "As! he Bi „10 66 iov¹n¹m ror th do 


cuted tem to admitition;-'' The tapeſt 1 3 
in ſeven pieces, * Pieriys defigried' fot Dlaua de 


oſed afict deſt 
we lun at 


and which Were, when De Files wrote; with Monficur 
deen n 


n il on & 


PIERIUS. See VIIrufaus. mY $974) 


N 


_ PIGALLE CJrAN-BATTis TI), one ef we woft deb rat 
unn that n.5 was born at Faris in * = 
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the ſam of 21e — A rags talents became not only: ſculptor 
the 1. but chancellor, of the r of painting, and 
— ge order of St. Michael. He did not manifeſt any 
carly, diſpoſition for deſigning; he loved to model; but ſet about 
t aukwardly, and-finiſhed nothing but dy means, of inde fatigable 
«A viſit to We him that facility which he could 
not cquire-at home there e the works of the great 
3 a ired 7 their genius. He 
hes OS AB: 2 17 bs jy moſt 0 works are, 
A ' which he made b by order of Louis 
V. Ar pars dae ente to, the King dl Pruſſia, The 
Who was deli hed. with them; was deſirous; to ſee the 
gu . —. ; and Pigal ſome time after, went to Berlin, but 
abeing announced as the author of the Mercure de France, could 
e When Ro rg rſtood the miſtake, 
2 l to repait it, by le was already gone 
Pigalle maintained that none of the heads of 
# ee 40 Wa a to his Phyſiognormy, Which, in point of 
; 00 tj was the fineſt he had ever ſeen; and mock regretted that 
; MATES 


% 15 been allowed to model it, 2. The monument of 
ones in which the 7 . of the whole obliterates all 


be akon Lot a2. The pede pedeſtrian ſtatue of Louis XV. 


obj. 
57 the Bf of Rheims. 75 . ſtatue of 
qt us | —_ hey hol a cage. 6. A girl taking a 


Ahern, e iſts of 8 of Jetters who 
Wer If A. — be ranked among the men 
the firſt f Ms in his art, the good ſenſe of his deſigns, and the 
ſoundneſs, of his taſte, afford him a place in the very next claſs. 
:»RIGHIUS (STzenEN. VingnD), a very learned German, 
was porn at Campen in Overyſſell, in 1530; and, when grown 
ſo went 10 Rome ®, where he ſpent eight years in the 'ſtudy , 
Roman antiquities, and acquired a depth and ſkill in them, 
hich ich, was not excceded, if it was equal ed, by any. He then 
urned to Germany, and was taken into the family of Antony 
Perenotus, 2 cardinal, de Granvelle, who was a great patron 
of men of letters. The cardinal made Pighius his librarian, 
5 9 75 himſelf up, and ſcarcely converſed with any thing but 
Or many ears. * gave the firſt good edition of Va- 


er] Autan 585, 1 f. 8 vo. Afterwards he became preceptor 
8 55 prince of Juliers and Cleves, and was to haye at- 

. Howe: * Charles died, and left Pighius nothing 

— + than to de lore the 1005 of bim in a panegy ric. 
is he did. 0.2 piece called, Hercules Prodicus; where he 


e deleribed Cha * as another Hercules, with all e qualities of 
prince. He did not loſe his reward; for Nia, the 


of Charles, made him canon of the charchy and yead 


„i [ Al + 2161 8 . TO Tue” * a 1207 T3007 
ods 7 maſter 


4 
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maler of de choll,es Samten; where he died in 1604, aged 


eighty -fou Ire onen 553% 


His“ 3 1B 1 4 Faſti Romanorum megaman et — 


vinciarum, are drawn up in a more exact and copious manner, 
than, even, 7 of, ee and Onuphrius Panvinius. Hie 
commended the care of them to his friends upon his death -· bedz 


and Andreas Schottus publiſhed them at Plantin's preſs, 1615, in 


3 vols. folio. 4, I have, really found, and hope I ſhall proye 
to others, that it is not poſſible to have. a; better, commentary 
up T ully's. hiſtorical- work, Livy, Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus, 


ion Caſſius, Florus, and all the writers of Roman affairs, 


than theſe Annals of Pighius. So; ſays Schottus, in his Pre- 


face to them; and all learned men, who have conſulted; and 


examined them, have found what he gs s to be true. Voſſius 
has noted one error in this excellent work, which is, the ing 
Eutropius later than St. Auguſtin; yet deſtows the higheſt encg- 


miums upon the author, and, ronounces him,, Vir de Valerio ü 
Maximo, de annalibus ſuis eee, de univerſa ee 


Romana præclarè meritus. 5 
IGN 
born at Padua in 1571, and bred. an eccleſaſtic 8. made 


deep reſearches] into anti ai , and publiſhed * works which a 
Iſiaca, and ſome. 7 Fee 


are curious. His 
which illuſtrate the anti quities and hieroglyphics of the 


tians, gained him the 8 of a man accurately as welkes. 


profoundly earned. He was alſo ſkilled in writi rot; 


there, is, (beſides rics, epitaphs, and. other 'of — 
' bk tenden to pope Urban VIII. t muſt be 


remembered to the honour of — Wo that the great Galileo 


kind) a poem of 


bone an offer to be made to him, of the profeſſorſhip of, lite 
uerature and eloquence in the. univerſity of Piſa; wh 

love of vt retirement and his country made him * 
He wrote much, in Italian, as 1175 as in Latin. In 1630, the 
cardinal Fx, By 

Padua the year after, and carried him off. G. Vollius has left a 


was * ob eximiam FORrigneans ieee 
ſimus vir. 


PILES (Rogzn DB), an ingenigus ; Frenchman 


hort but, honourable teſtimony of him [T]: he ſays, i x 


to letters at Neyers and Auxerre; then went to Parts fo tor ph 


ſophy ;; and. laſtly, ſtudied A in the Sorbonne. 0 nh the I | 


mean time, he F the art of painting, for which he had 


5 brong natural talte: de learned, to delign of Recollet, and a 
[4] Rlyat'yCenura acharum. Nicerog, toms 2 | bl Ds Hiſt Lay bi 5 


tracted 


ORIUS JL tn a ve er Ita ian, * 


berini procured MA a eanonry in the church of 
Trevigio, hut he did not enjoy, it lens ; for N came to 


was bom at 
Clamecy, of a good family, in 1635: 1 made his 12 application 5 


[ 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
( 
4 
N 
| 


| \ 
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contracted 4 y. e 
upon . — he tranſlated into French. Menage, Who lodged 
with de Piles in the eloiſter of Notte Dame, became acquainted 
with — — merit, and procured hith, in 1662, the province 
of inſtructing and edueating the ſon of monſ. Amelot: in which 
he gave ſuch ſatisfactiop, that, when his pupil was old enough 
to travel, he attended him to Italy. There he had a fine oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his taſte for painting; and upon his return to 
Paris, he devoted himfelf to the ſtudy of that art, joining prac- 
tice with theory; and ſoon became famous among the connoiſ- 
feurs. In 1682, Amelot; his quondam pupil, being ſerit on an 
embaſſy to Venice, de Piles attended him as ſecretary; and, 
during his reſidence there, was ſent by the marquis de Louvois 
"Mito Gerttny, to purchaſe pictures for the king, and alſo to 
execute a commiſſion relating to ſtate affairs. In 16865, he at- 


"tended M. Amelot to Liſbon; and in 1689 to Switzerland, in 


the fame capacity. In 1692, he was ſent inecognito to Holland, 
under the appearance of a virtudſo in pictures, but In reality 
to act ſecretly with the friends of France. He was diſco- 
vefred, and thrown into priſon, where he continued till the peace 
f Ryfwick, and amuſed himfelf with: Writing The Lives 
of Painters.” In 17035, old as he Was, be attended Amelot 
into Spain, when he went as ambaffador extraordinary: but, the 
Ar of Madrid not agreeing with Hit; he was forced to return. 
He died in 1709, aged 74 2 | crab, 120 ritt be 

©" Befides his ( Tranflation of Freſnoy 


| „And 4 Lives of the 
Painters,“ he wrote Ati Abndgement of Anatomy; accom- 
modlated to the arts of painting and ſculpture; “ Dialogues 
upon the Knowledge of Paiming, and the Judgement to be 
formed of Pictures ; A Differtation upon the Works of the 
moſt fatlous Painters; The Elements of practical Painting, 
- &c: His books are all in French, n... 
PILKINGTON (LTI THA), an Engliſh wit and 3 
was tlie daughter of Dr. Van Lewen, 4 gentleman of Dutch 
extraction [U, who ſettled in Dublin, by a lady of good 
fatnil/; and born there in 1712. She had early à ſtrong incli- 
tration and taſte for letters, eſpecially for poetry; and * 
formances were conſidered as exttaordinaty for het years. Ibis, 
with a very engaging ſprightlineſs, drew many admiters; and 
at length the became ih wife of the Rev. Matthew) Pilkington, 
2 gentleman known in the pbetical world” by his volume of 
"Miſcellanies, reviſed by dean Swift. She hatt not been long 
martied, ere Mr. Pilkington gtew ſealous, às ſhe"felates, not 
of her perſon, but of her underſtanding; and her poetry, which 
"when 4 lover he admited with pute, was changed, now be 


Tin Piikingrows Memolts, wititen by herſelf in $445; in a wels an 
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war bobdme her huſhand/into en obje&t of envy, Daniog theſe 
jeatoufies; Mr. Pilkington, in 1732 went into Engtund, in 


order to ſerve as chaplain tb Mr. Barber, lord- Hur of Londen 5 
and, growing at # diſtance into better humeur 'with his wife, 
wrote her a very kind letter, in which he informed her, that her 
verſes ' were full of "elegance and beauty; that Mr. Pope; to 
whom he had ſhewn them, Jonged to ſee the writer; and that 
he himſelf wiſhed her heartily in London. She de the 
invitation, went, and returned with her huſband to. Ireland; 
where; it ſeeins, ſhe underwent a violent perſecution of tongues ; 
and ſuſpicions were taken up, we know not on What” grounds, 
againſt er chaſtity. IP NEST n ann eigen 8 1389 
Not long after this, an extraordinary ent threw her affairs 
into great confuſion : her father wus ſtabbed; ſhe ſays, by actident; 
but many in Dublin believed; by his own Wife, arid ſoe ſuid, by 
his e of Be dus as it will, Mr. Pilkington having now 


no further expectation of a fortune by her, threw off all reſerve 


in his Behaviour to her, and wanted an opportunity to get rid of 
her, which preſentiy offered itſelf. The tory of their ſepara- 
tion is told at large in her'« Memeirs,“ the fiibſtarice'of Which 
is, that ſhe was ſo indiſerect as td permit à gentleman to be 
ſeized in her bed- chamber at two o'clock in thè morning; for 
for which ſue nukes this apology: © Lovers of learning, 1 im 
ſure, will pardon me, as I ſolemnly declare it was the attractive 
chartns of 4 'tiew — which die gentleman would not lend 
me, but conſented to ftay till I read it through, that wits the ſole = 
motive of my; detaining him.“ This is very unſatisfuctory; 
and; as ſhe has faid' yo more in favour of her innocttiee, we 
muſt in reaſon corietude het to have been guiltix. 
She cue afterwards to England, and" ſettled in London; 
where, having made her ſtory knqwn by means of Colley Cibber, 
ſhe lived ſome time upon contributions from the gieat: but 
at length theſe ſucrours failed, and we find her in the priſon of 
the Mat ſhalſea. Aſter lying nine weeks here; ſhe whs releaſed 
by the goodneſs: of her friend Cibber, who had folicited cha- 
rities for her; and then, weary of attending upon the great, 
he reſolyed to employ five guineas ſhe had Teft; in trade: and 
accortlingly; taking 4 little ſhop in St. Juttiee's-ſtreet; the fur- 
niſhed it with pamptilets and prints. Ho long ſhe continued 
behind the Tolinter, is not related; but The has told us, that, by 
che liberality of her friends, and the bounty of her ſubſeribers, 
ſhe was ſet above witit z and that the autümm of her days was 
like to de ſpent in peace and RO Whatever were her 
proſpects, ſhe lived not long to enjoy the comforts of this come 
— for, Aug. 29, 1759, ſhe died at Dublin. in her 3gth 


Conñidered 
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«Conſidered as a writer; ſhe holds — ws 
the author of „ The Turkiſh Court, or London N 
a comedy acted at Dublin in 1748, but never printed. 

av of her tragedy, „ The Roman Father, was no bad 

imen of her talents in that way; and throughout her Me. 
moirs, vhich ate written with great 3 and wit, and 
deſeribe the different humours of mankind very naturally, are 
. many beautiful, kde: conn ren in hs true ſpirit 


RL Pav, the name ink. 10 ancient fabuliſt, | A Rani he 
was, as is ſoppoſed. governor of part of Indoſtan, and coun- 
Elo to a powerful Indian king, named Datſchelin, whoſe pre- 
ceptor he had been. His work, which was written about 2000 
years ago, is called in the Indian language, Nelilt Mudimne, a 
name the orientals give to an animal very much reſembling a 
fox, and which is made to ſpeak throughout the work [x]. 
All the modern tranſlations of dais Orientalſſt, are made either 
from the Greek or the Perſian, and are ſaid to differ much from 
the original. His fables were tranſlated into French, by Aut. 
Galland, 1755, amo. Another work is alſo attributed 4 him, 
entitled, in the tranſlation, e Nenftags des iſles flottantes, 
or, The. Baſiliade, 1758. #451! gi bos 
INAAUS-(SEVERINOS), in French y was/'bbtn at 
Chartres about 1 550, and bred. a ſurgeon IV]. He went and 
ſettled at Paris, where he became ſo 2 gt in his profeſſion, 
that he was made ſurgeon, to the king. excelled particularly 


in lithotomy, a branch of ſurgery, which was then very 2 


peteAly underſtood z and publifhed a diſcourſe in French u 

= extraRtion of ſtone: out of the bladder, in 1610, No. 
e know no other particulars of his lifey excepting that he died 

12 Paris in 1619. He is chiefly recorded on account of a 


Latin book, publiſhed in 1598 Z J, which, Was inuch fought 


after, and went through ſeveral i impreſſions: it ab entitled, 
De notis integritatis & corruptions virginam,”- or, „ of the 
marks by which a maid's virginity may be known. His inten- 
tion in this work, as he tells us in che preface, was to de ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are called, upon to give thejr ppitions in 
certain cauſes, wherein the women were plaintiffs ; fometimes 
. becauſe, through the impotency of an .huſband,, they Nil kept 
their virginity; at other times, as in the; caſe of hung 
becauſe they had loſt it. A German, tranſlation was made of 
chis work, and publiſhed at Frankfort ; but the ſale of it Was 
forbidden by the magiſtrates, who. did not think proper that 
ſubjects ſo delicate ſhould be treated in the n 'of 8 
be 51 9 99045 


5 Hyde de ludis Orient. 23013. 0. Y Ba T's ie. —dllecsea, &c. 
1 6 Lindenius Renovatus. [ 7 b i n 


country. 


Err OY _— i... as. ad I at". ON * 


country. Pineau wrote his book originally in French, and ins - 
tended to publiſh, it in that language; but nding by the =_ 
mens of it, which he ſhewed to ſome perſons, that it-gave'o0cca- 
ſion to looſe diſcourſes and impertineni jeſts, he reſolved to ri 
only for the learned. Accordingly, he concluded/ his preface 
vidh'the-llowing lines of Horace er Ii #2 Li * lr 

Qual profanum vulgus, & arceor 

55 * 3 carmina non prius 5 N Bs * _ __ 


Pf ſarum ſacerdos, DL ee 
4 Viu.irginibus pueriſque canto. 1 45 Darren ant 
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 PINDAR, che prince of Lyric poets, was a contemporary of 
Aſchylus, and born 3 above forty years before — ex- 
N Xerxes againſt the Greeks, and more than five 
undred before Chriſt. The place of his birth was Thebes, 
the capital of Bœotia [A]: a, country, the air of which was 
eſteemed groſs, and the ſtupidity of its inhabitants prover- 
bial. We find the poet, in his ſixth Olympic, confeſſing the 
diſadvantage of his climate, yet reſolving- to exempt himſelf 
from the general cenſure, "His parents are ſuppoſed to have 
been of low condition, ſo that he could not have any extraor- 
dinary advantages of education: and we muſt therefore impute 
his attainments to the prodigious force of his natural genius. 
We have little account of his Way of life; only we are in- 
formed in general, that he was highly courted and reſpected 
moſt of the princes and ſtates. 0 . One would thin 
they really believed him ſomething more than mortal, when we 
find them allowing him a ſhare with the gods in their gifts and 
offerings: Which they did by the command of the oracle itſelf. 
For the prieſteſs at Delphi ordered the people to give a part of 
their firſt- fruits, which they brought thither, as a preſent to Pin- 
dar: and he had an iron ſtool ſet on purpoſe for him in that 
e which he uſed to fit, and ſing verſes. in honour of 
e on Ll 20 a 5b wo) plokitepiges: 
His countrymen, the Thebans, had an unfortunate pique 
againſt him, for eommending their mortal enemies, the men of 
Athens; and were provoked. to ſine him, for his affront to the 
ſtate in ſo doing. They ſhewed their ill- will to him further, by 
determining a poetical prize againſt him, in favour of a woman, 
the ingenious and beautiful Corinna. In the mean time, the 
Athepiahs, made him a preſent of double the value of his fine; 
and, what. was ſtill more, etected a noble ſtatne in honour of 
him.. His greateſt patron was king Hiero of Syracuſe, whom 
he has cone rated ta immortalitꝭ in many poems: and he ſhould 
ſeem to have left Thebes to attend him in the court of that 
e ger 27 '| x} lk u Sabine 2 | 
„Le] Kennet's Lives of the Grecian Poets. [>] Pauſan. in Beotic, & Phocic. 


prince, 


4 


Ul 


es PINDAR 
himſelf to the Syracuſans, he ſays, ff. To you from 
| panning Song: come, 4 wih were; though —— this 


tranquillity commonly allowed to men of his profeſſion, with- 


ne expired immediately after in the public theatre, leaning on the 
knees of a young boy whom he admired [e J. He was then 


Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemæan, and the Iſthmian. It 


muſe. The ſpirit of Pindar's poetry is ſo ſublime, and the 


Lord Bacon ſays [ EJ, that © it is pecular to Pi 
10! 10 Hine i C61 O51 ann enen 


prince, fines, compoſing the beat Pythic in his honor, 20d 


might de ſpoken oniy in the perſon of him who wont to 5. 
Tacuſe: io fing his hymn, at the Cal bell das aftci Kae 
i It is likely that he paſſed his whole time in the eaſe and 


out intermeddling in affairs of ſtate: for we kind him, in his 
<< Iſthmics,“ defending this Way of life. His. death is ſaid to 
have been the effect of his own wiſhes: for; having prayed the gods 
to ſend him the greateſt happineſs of which a mortal is capable, 


fifty-ſive. His relations were highly reſpected after his deceaſe. 
The Lacedemonians, at the taking of Thebes, ſaved the houſe 
of Pindar: which, upon à like occaſion, was preſerved alſo by 
Alexander the Great. The ruins of this houſe were to be ſeen 
in the time of Pauſanias, who lived under the reign of Anto- 
ninus the philoſopher. n en 48 een 
Of all the numerous works, which he is ſaid to have com- 
poſed, we have only his four books of hymns of triumph, on 
the conquerors in the four renowned games of Greece: the 


-was a common thing to hire Pindar for this ſervice; and no 
victory was thought complete, till it had the approbation of his 


beauty ſo peculiar, that it is hardly poſlible'to examine it 
parts: — the beſt jodpes have ufually {66ntented 
themfelves with confirming his general title of “ prince 
and father of lyric poetry,” without engaging in the ſearch of 
his particular excellences. For that prodigious elevation of 
ſpirit, that amazing beauty of ſentences, that boundleſs ſcope 
of thought, and that daring liberty of figures and of meaſures, 
are as likely to deter a critic as an imitator: ©* Hig'Pegaſus,” 
as Cowley ſays, '« flings writer and reader too, that fits not 
„ee. Horack . him inimitable, . As: n 
deſervedly. © Pindar and Sophocles, ſays Longinus Ip 
< like & mag favs carry In thing detore them, ' though 
- ſometimes that fire is unexpectedly and unaccountablyquenched.” 
The grandeur of his poetry, and his deep erudition? made the 
ancients give him the title of the Wiſeſt, the Divine, the Great, 
and the moſt Sublime: Plato calls him the Wiſeſt and the Di- 
vine; ſehylus the Great; and Athenizus, the moſt Sublime. 
indary' to flribe 
441 a I 1393 en ene 
klei Soidaw [v] Ses. xxili. [XI De Aug, Scient. 
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thought) as it wen, with a divine ſerp ter. 
It is not imprœper to abſerve, that ſome prejudices hane 
ariſen among che moderns againſt Pindar [J, from &ertady = 
writings knoyn by the name of Pindarie odes : but very 
under that title, not excepting even thoſe written by the ad- 
mired Cowley, whoſe wit and fire firſt brought tham into 
reputation, haye the leaſt reſemblance to the inauner of the 
author whom they pretend to imitate, and from whom they 
derive their name ; or, If any, it is ſuch a reſemblance only as 
38 is expreſſed by the Italian word caricatura, a monſtrous and 
diſt likeneſs. This obſervation has been already made by 

reve, in his preface to two admirable odes, written ]]. 

ly in imitation of Pindar fo: The character of cheſt 
late Pindaries, ſays he, is 4 l of rambling incoherent 
thoughts, expreſſed in a like'parcet of irregular ſtanzas, which 
alſo conſiſt of ſuch another - complication of di ſproportioned, 
vncertain, and perplexed verſes and rhimes.— On the contrary,” 
adds he, there is nothing more regular than the Odes of 
Pindar, both as to the exact obſervation of the meaſures and 
numbers of his ſtanzas and verſes, and the perpetual cohevence- 
of his thoughts. For though his digreſſions are frequent, and 
his tranſitions ſudden, yet is there ever ſome ſecret connection, 
which, though not always appearing to the eye, never fails to 
communicate itſelf to the underſtanding of the reader. Ipo 
the whole, à poetical imagination, a warm and enthuſiaſtic 
genias, a bold and figurative ſſion, and a coneiſe and ſen- 
tentious ſtyle, are the characteriſtical beauties of Pindar; very 
different from the far- fetched thoughts, the witty extravagances, 
and puerile conceits of his wretched: imitators, . © 

e beſt editions of this poet are, that af Henry Stephens, 
in 1566, 24to ; that of Eraſmus Schimidus, in 1616, 4to; and 
that of Oxford, in 1697, folio. From which there was a neat 
and correct edition, with a Latin verſion, printed at London in 
1755. ſmall Bvo. Of late years, the edition of Heyne, in 8vo, 
1773, has heen in high and juſt eſtimation, except that it wants 
the Scholia. Two volumes of a more complete editipn, with 
notes on the text, and on the Scholia, were publiſhed by the 
celebrated Beck, in 8vo, at Leipſic, in 1792 and 1705. Tha 
PiN Jon wanted. 22 Son n L& 23 6 9 0 * 

INK DA (JohN), a learned Spaniard, was born at Seville, 
of a noble ern and entered into the 88 of Jefuits'in 
1572. He taught philoſophy and theology in ſeveral: college. 
and was {killed in the oriental languages. He wrote; GT 
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ather things, 1. Two volumes; folio, of «©: Commentaries en 
' hl 2. The ſame on Eccleſiaſtes. 3. A book * de rebus 
jonis;” folio, curious and learned, but not always exact. 
4. An univerſal Hiſtory of the Church,“ in Spaniſni, 4 vols. 
folio. 5. „A Hiſtory of Ferdinand Hi. in the ſame lan- 
guage. He died in 1637, much regretted.” 0 7 
 PINELLI (Joann: Vine EN, an Italian nobleman, cele- 
brated for his love of letters, and the ; formed, and 
| well compared by Thuanus to Pomponius Atticus, was born 
= at Naples in 1533, the ſon of à noble Genoeſe. After having 
| received an excellent education, he went and ſettled-at Padua, 
at the age of twenty-four, and early in life began to form his 
library, which he collected from alſ parts with incredible dili- 
gence. Lipſius, Joſ. Scaliger, Sigonius, Pancirollus, Pithou, 
and all the moſt learned men of his time, correſponded with him, 
| and have celebrated him for erudition. His whole mind was 
| occupied with the love of knowledge, which embraced' hiſtory, 
| medals, antiquities, natural hiſtory, and botany; and-it is ſaid, 
that in /forty-three years, he never was out of Padua except 
twice, one of — 42 his removal was occaſioned by the 
plague. He died in 1601. At his death, his library was 
removed to his heirs at Naples in 130 caſes, fourteen of which 
| ' were full of manuſcripts. Two hundred volumes were retaincd 
P the republic of Venice, as treating of affairs pertaining to 
at ſtate: In the year 1790, this noble library, augmented 
conſiderably by the deſcendants of this Pinelli, was purchaſed 
complete _- an Engliſh bookſeller, and ſold by auction in 
London; and thus in a few days was diſſipated, what it had 
been the labour of near two centuries to coll. 
PINTURICCIO (BexnarpinoO), the inventor of a new 
way of painting, in the fifteenth' century. He aimed to dil- 
tinguiſh himſelf, by introducing the baſſo relievo of architec- 
ture into his pieces: but this being contrary to the art of 
inting, which always ſuppoſes a flat ſuperficies, nobody fol- 
owed his example. ainted ſeveral pictures in the 
Vatican, for the popes Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. We 
ſhould have had more of his works, had he ſurvived an ac- 
cident which proved the cauſe of his death. The ſtoty is worth 
knowing, and will throw ſome light upon his moral Character. 
When he was at Sienna, the monks of the order of Sti Francis, 
who were deſirous to have à picture from him, gave him 2 
| chamber, that he might work with more conveniencey and, 
| that the room might not be incumbered with any thing which 
| had no relation to his art, they took away all the furniture, 
except an old ſuit of armour, which ſeemed too troubleſome 
to remove. Pinturiccio, being naturally quick and impntient, 
would have it taken away immediately; bur in removing it, 
= a piece 
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« piece happened to break off, in which were hid five hundred 
ducats of gold. This diſappointment ſurpriſed Pinturiccio fo 
much, and vexed him ſo heartily, the friars thereby having the 
advantage of the treaſure, that he died a litile after of mere 
grief and ſorrow, in 1513, in his 59th year. po 
PIPER (Francis Za} an 'Engliſh comic painter, was the 
ſon of a Kentiſh gentleman deſcended. from a Walloon family. 
His father, having a plentiful eſtate, gave 'this his eldeſt ſon a 
liberal education, and would have bad him bred a ſcholar, or. 
elſe a merchant; but his genius leading him wholly to deſigning, 
he could not fix to any particular ſcience or buſineſs but the art 
to which he naturally inclined. Drawing took up all his time 
and all his thoughts; and being of a gay facetious humour, his 
manner was humorous or comical. fle delighted in drawin 
ugly faces; and had a talent ſo particular for it, that he would, 
by a tranſient view of any remarkable face he met in the ſtreet, 
retain-the likeneſs ſo exactly in his memory, that in the draught 
you would have thought the perſon had fat ſeveral times for it. 
It was ſaid of him, that he would ſteal a face; and a man, who 
was not handſome enough to deſire to ſee his picture, fat in 
danger in his company. He had a fancy peculiar to himſelf in 
his travels : he would often go away, and let his friends know 
nothing ' of his departure; make the tour of France and the 
Netherlands, a-foot ; and ſometimes his frolic carried him as far 
as Grand Cairo. He never advertiſed his friends of his return, 
any more than he did of his intended abſence, which he did to 
ſurpriſe them alternately with ſorrow, and joy. In this manner 
he travelled, at ſeveral times, through Italy, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Holland; in which ſeveral countries he 
examined the works of the ſcveral painters with pleaſure and 
judgement, and formed to himſelf a manner of defign, which 
no man in that kind ever excelled, nor perhaps ever equalled. - 
Having a good eſtate of his own, and being generous, as moſt 
men of genius are, he would never take _ ing for his pieces. 
He drew them commonly over a bottle, which he loved fo well, 
that he ſpent great part of his hours of pleaſure in a tavern. 
This was the occaſion that ſome of his beſt pieces, ' eſpecially 
ſuch as are as large as the life, are to be found in thoſe houſes ; 
particularly at the Mitre-tavern in Stocks-market, where there 
was a room called the Amſterdam, adorned with his pictures in 
black and white. The room took its name from his pieces; 
which, repreſenting a Jeſuit, a Quaker preaching, and other 
preachers, of moſt ſeQs, was called the Amſterdam ; as con- 
taining an image of almoſt as many religions as are profeſſed in 
that free city. He drew alſo other pieces of humour for a Mr. 
Shepheard, a Vintner, at the Bell in Weſtminſter, which Mr. 
Holmes of the Mitre purchaſed, to make his collection of this 
Vor. XII. R | maſter's- 
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maſter's pieces the more complete; and the benefit of ſhewing 
them was not a little advantageous to his houſe. Piper drew 
alſo a piece, repreſenting a conſtable with his myrmidons, in 
very natural and diverting poſtures, He ſeldom deſigned after 
"the life, and neglected colouring: yet he ſometimes, though 
very rarely, coloured ſome of his pieces, and is ſaid not to have 
been very unſucceſsful in it. He was a great admirer and imi- 
fator of Auguſtine Caracci, Rembrandt, and Heemfkirk's manner 
of deſign, and was always in raptures when he ſpoke of Titian's 
8 for, notwithſtanding he never had application enough 
to make himſelf a maſter of that part of his art, he admired it in 
thoſe that were ſo, eſpecially the Italians. He drew the piQures 
of ſeveral of his friends in black and white; and maintained a 
character of truth, which ſhewed, that if he had beſtowed time 


to perfect himſelf in colouring, he would have rivalled the beſt 


of our portrait-painters. Towards the latter end of his liſe, 
having impaired his fortune, he ſometimes took money. He 
drew ſome deſigns for Mr. Iſaac Becket, who copied them in 
mezzotinto. Thoſe draughts were generally done at a tavern; 
and, whenever he pleaſed, he could draw enough in half an 
hour to furniſh a week's work for Becket [H]. | 
His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and free. 
He underſtood landſcape-painting, and performed it to perfec- 
tion. He was particularly a great maſter in perſpective. In 
deſigning his landſcapes, he had a manner peculiar to himſelf. 
He always carried a long book about with him, like 2 
muſic-book, which, when he had a mind to draw, he. opened; 
and, looking through it, made the lower corner of the middle 


of the book his point of ſight ; by which, when he had formed 


his view, he directed his perſpective, and finiſhed his picture. 
His hand was ready, his ſtrokes bold; and, in his etching, ſhort. 
He etched ſeveral things himſelf, generally on oval ſilver plates 
for bis friends; who, being moſt of them as hearty lovers of 
the bottle as himſelf, put glaſſes over them, and made lids 
of them for their tobacco-boxes. He drew ſeveral of the grand 
feignors heads for fir Paul Rycaut's “ Hiſtory of the Turks, 
which were engraved by Mr, Elder. In the latter part of his 
life, he applied himſelf to modelling in wax in baſlg relievo; 
in which manner he did abundance of things with good ſucceſs, 
He often ſaid, he wiſhed he had thought of it ſooner, for that 


n] Being one day at a tavem with touched. They did thus ten times, and 
Faithorne, Hart the engraver, and others, between them wrought up the heads to 
V ſcratched a head with a coal on a trench - ſuch a height of force, that nothing could be 

ar, and gave it to Faithorne, who touched better done in that kind. Theſe trencher? 
upon it. eee are ro arg ea we cannot learn in 

another another trencher, exchanged wheſe bands th are at preſent. 
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ſort of work fuited better with his genius than any: and had R 
lived longer, he would have arrived to great perfection ia ite 
Some time before is death another eſtate fell to him, by the 
deceaſe of his mother; when, giving himſelf new liberty on 
this enlargement of his fortune, 
way of living; and, employing a ſurgeon to-let him blood; the 
man onkucttity pricked an artery, which accident proved mortul. 
Piper was very fat, which might contribute to this misfortune} _ 
He died in Aldermanbury, about 1740. 75% $0 
However corpulent and heavy Piper's body was, his mind was 
always ſprightly and gay. He was never out of humour, not 
dull; and had he borrowed more time from his mirth to give to 
his ſtudies, he had certainly been an honoug to his country? 
however, he lives ſtill in the memory of his acquaintance, with 
the character of an honeſt man, and a great maſter in his art. 
His pieces are ſcattered up and down, chiefly in London; and 
the beſt and moſt of them were lately in the hands of Mr. Le 
Piper his brother, a merchant in that cit. COLI en 
PIRANESIT (Gra MBATTISTA), a very celebrated architeQ and 
engraver, a native of Venice, but reſident for the part of 
his life at Rome. The time of his birth is not known here, but i 
muſt have been about the year 1711. He was remarkable for's 
bold and free ſtyle of etching ; which, in general, he drew upon 
the plate at once, without any, or with very" little, pre 
ſketch. He worked with ſuch : rapidity and diligence, that tho 
magnitude and number of his plates almoſt exceed belief: and 
they are executed with a ſpirit” and genius which are altogether 
peculiar to him. Fhe earlieſt of his works appear to have been 
publiſhed in 074 „and conſiſt of deſigns invented by himſe 
in a very grand ſtyle ; with views of ruins, chiefly the work of 
imagination, and N characterizing the magnificence of 
his ideas. Theſe are ſometimes found in a volume, collected 
by Bourchard, in 1750; with views of Roman antiquities, nor 
in Rome, among which are ſeveral of Pola in Iris. The 
dedication to theſe views is dated 1748. Conſidering theſe as 
forming his firſt work, we my enumerate the reſt from a cata. 
logue print, publiſhed by himſelf many years after. 2. An- 
tichita Romane, or Roman-antiquities, comprifed in 218 plates 
of atlas paper, commencing” by a topographical view of ancient 
Rome, made out from the fragments of à moſt curious antique 
plan of that city, found in the pavement of the temple of Ro- 
mulus, and now preſerved in the Muſeum at the Capitol. Theſe; 
with the deſcriptions, in Italian, form four vols. in ſoſio. 3. Fuſtt 
conſulares triumphaleſque Romanorum, ab urbe eondità, uſque ad 
Tiberium Cæſarem.“ 4. Del Caſtello dell' acqua Giulia, s della 
maniera in cui anticamente ft concedevano e diftribuivano le 
xque,” 21 folio plates. 5. 1 Antichità d Albano, e di Caſte? 
2 Gan- 
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Gandolfo,” 55 plates. 6. Campus Martius Antique urbis,“ 
with deſcriptions: in Italian and Latin, 54 plates. 7. Archi 
trionfali anticht, Lempi, ed Anfiteatri, eſiſtenti in Roma, ed in 
altre parti d'Italia,” 31 plates, 8. ( Trofeid'Ottaviano Auguſto,” 
Sec. 16 plates. 9. Della Magnificenza ed Architettura de 
Romani,” 44 plates, with abdve 200 pages of letter-preſs, in 
Italian and Latin. This great work appears to have = be- 
caſioned, in great meaſure, by ſome dialogues publiſhed in 
London in 1755, but now forgotten here, and entitled, The In- 
veſtigator. I heſe, containing many fooliſh calumnies againſt 
the ancient Romans, had been interpreted to Piraneſi, and in- 
flamed his ardent ſpirit to this mode of vindication. 10. “ Ar- 


chitetture diverſe,” 27 plates. 11. Carceri d'inventione, 16 


plates, full of the moſt wild, but pictureſque conceptions. 12. 
About 130 feparate views of Rome, in its preſent ſtate; in the 
ndeſt ſtyle of deſign, and the boldeſt manner of etching. 
ſides theſe, there is alſo extant in very few: hands (as it was 


not publiſhed, but only given to particular friends), a ſmall 


work of this author, containing letters of juſtification to lord 
Charlemont; in which he aſſigns the ates why he did not 
dedicate his Roman antiquities to that nobleman, as had been 


intended. Piraneſi here appears rer irritated againlt his 
| | 


lordſhip, and his agents, for neglect and ill- treatment; but the 
moſt curious pu of the work is, that he has taken the pains to 
etch in a ſmall quarto ſize, and with the utmoſt neatneſs, yet 
with all his accuſtomed freedom, exact copies of the four ori- 
ginal frontiſpieces, in which the name of his intended- patron 
was to have been immortalized: with views of the inſcriptions 
re-engraved, as they now ſtand; as if the firſt inſeriptions had 
been cut out of the ſtones, and the new ones inſerted on ſmall 
pieces let into them, as the ancients fometimes practiſed. In 
this form they ſtill remain in his frontiſpieces, a peculiarity 
which would not be underſtood without this key. There are 
alſo head- pieces, and tail- pieces, all full of imagination, and 
alluding to the matters and perſons involved in the diſpute. 
This work is dated 1757. Piraneſi was well known to moſt 
of the Engliſh artiſts who ſtudied at Rome; among others, to 
Mr. Mylne, the architect of Black-friars-bridge, with whom 
he correſponded for ſeveral years, and for whom he engraved 2 
ſine view of that ſtructure, in its unfiniſhed ſtate; repreſenting, 
with preciſion, the parts ſubſervient to its conſtruction, ſuch as the 
centres of the atehes, &c. for the ſake of preſerving a memorial 
of them. Some of his works are dedicated to another Britiſh 
architect, Robert Adam; and as Piraneſi was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries in London, he always carc- 


fully ſubjoined that title to his name. He was alſo a member of 


the academy of the Arcadi, by the name of Satcinuia Tiſeio, * 
. a L | | e 
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ke has given it in one of his frontiſpieces, according to tlie fan- 
taſtie cuſtom of that ſociety, of giving new names to the perſons 
admitted. All who knew him agree that he was of a fiery. 
and impetuous temper, but-full-of _— He left a ſon, Who 
has been employed in a diplomatic line. The exact time of his 
death we have not been able to learn, but it is ſuppoſed to 
have happened in, or near, the year 1780. Piraneſi has been 
accuſed, and not without reaſon, of ſuffering his imagination 
to embelliſh even the deſigns. that were given as real views. 
He was employed as an 3 to ornament a pag of the 
priory of Malta in Rome; in which place his ſon, has erected 
a ſtatue of him. It is thus mentioned by baron Stolberg, in 
his travels. Here is a fine ſtatue of the architect Piraneſi, as 
large as life, placed there by his ſon. It is the work of the 
living artiſt Angolini; and though it certainly cannot be com- 
pared with the beſt antiques, it ſtill poſſeſſes real merit 1555 
His portrait, engraved by Polanzani in 1750, is in the ſtyle of 
a mutilated ſtatue, and is very ſpirited. It is preflxed to ſome of 
his f ²⁵ -f onde RR BEG. n0 LR CCR 
PIRON (AxExTSs), a French dramatic poet, was born at 
Dijon in 1689, where he lived till he was paſt thirty, in all the 
diſſipation of a yours man of pleaſure. At length, having 
given great offence to his countrymen, by an ode which he pro- 
duced, he removed to Paris; where, as his relations could not 
give him much aſſiſtance, he ſupported himſelf by his talent of 
writing an admirable hand. He was firſt ſecretary to M. Belliſſe, 
and afterwards to a financier, who little ſuſpeCted that he had 
ſuch a genius in his houſe. By degrees he became known, from 
producing ſeveral ſmall pieces, full of originality, at a little 
theatre in Paris; till the comedy called Metromanie, efteemed 
one of the beſt produced in this century, raifed his fame to the 
higheſt point, His very ſingular talent for converſation, in which 
he was always lively, and inexhauſtible in wit, contributed to 
enhance his popularity; and as his company was more courted 
for a time, than that of Voltaire, who bad leſs good humour, 
he was inclined to fancy himſelf ſuperior to that writer. Many 
traits of his wit are related, which convey, at the ſame time, the 
notion that he eſtimated himſelf very highly. At the firſt repre- 
ſentation of Voltaire's Semiramis, which was ill received, the 
author aſked him in the theatre, what he thought of it? I think,” 
ſaid he, © that you would be very glad that I had written it.” The 
actors wiſhing him to alter one of his pieces, affronted him by 
ing the word “ correQtions,” inſtead of alterations.” They 
pleaded that Voltaire always liſtened to their wiſhes in that reſpect᷑. 
What then, replied' Piron, “ Voltaire works cabinet-work, 
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I Trcaftin bronze.” An Engliſhman might ſay, that his claim to 
the bropze certainly could not be diſputed, after ſuck a ſpeech, 
The ſatirical turn of Piron kept him from a ſeat in the academy. 
* mevet could make nine and thirty people,” ſaid he, © think 
as[ 8 = I ever think with them.” He fought, 
howexer; a ſpecies of revenge, in the epitaph which be wrote 
2 B M 
Ly git Firon, qui ne fut rien, 

METS N. eme Academicien. 5 
« Heye lies Fon, who was notbing, not even an Academician.“ 
He died early in 19573. His works have been collected, in ſeven 

Is. 8vo, and ame, 1 m. But it is agrred, that out of the 
even, five at lealt gi be ſpared; fince, beſides his 4 Metro- 
manie, his “ 4 75 a tragedy; his Courſes de Tempe,” 
a paſtoral piece; odes, about twenty n, and one or 
wo tales, there is very little in the whole collection chat is above 
nediocrity. His comedies are reckoned better than his trage. 

ies; and the prefaces to his dramas, though not excellent in 
point of 47 are full of new and agreeable thoughts, with 
natural and happy turns of wit and expreſſion, 

PISAN (CMRNIe TINA DE), an Italian by birth, author of 
many compoſitions in proſe and verſe, was born at Venice about 
I 363 being the daughter of Thomas Piſan of Bologna, much 
ebrated at that time as an aſtrologer. When ſhe was five 
cars old, her father ſettled with her in France, and her extraor- 
.dinary beauty and wit procured her an excellent huſband, by the 
e ſhe was fifteen. After ten years ſhe loſt this huſband, 
ephen Caſtel, by whom ſhe was moſt tenderly beloved, and 
found her chief reſource for comfort and ſubſiſtence in her pen; 
her huſband's fortune being entangled in ſeveral law. ſuits. 
Charles VI. of France, and other princes, noticed and aſſiſted 
her, on account of her talents, and provided for. her children, 
When ſhe died is uncertain. Some of her poems, which are 
full of tenderneſs, were printed at Paris in 1529, others remain 
in manuſcript in the royal library. The life of Charles V.“ 
written by defire of Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, is con- 
ſidered as her beſt performance in proſe. She wrote alſo © An 
hundred Stories of Troy” in rhyme. „ The Treaſure of the 
City of Dames,” Paris, 1497. * The Way,” tranſlated 
by John Chaperon, 1549, under the title of Le Chemin de 
long ẽtendue. . | IT | 
PITCAIRNE (ARCHIBALD) an eminent Scotch phyſician, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in the county of Fife, 
and born at Edinburgh on Chriſtmas day, 1652 [3]. After 
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being properly grounded in languages at a private fchool in 


Dalkeith, he was removed. to the univerſity of Edinb 3 
where, having gone through a courſe of philoſophy, he ſtudied 
firſt divinity, and then the civil law. Severe application im- 
pairing his health, - he grew hectic, and had all the appearance 
of being in a conſumption; for which he was adviſed to travel 
to Montpelier in France, but found himſelf recovered by the 
time he reached Paris. He determined to purſue the ſtudy of 
the law in the univerſity there; but there being no able pro- 
feſſor of it, and meeting with ſome of his coun en, WhO 
were ſtudents in 5h xe changed his purpoſe a ſecond time, 
and joined-with them. He had not been thus employed many 
months, when he was called home by his father: and now, 
having laid in the firſt elements of all, the three profeſſions, he 
was abſolutely undetermined which to follow. It was then he 
applied himſelf to the mathematics, in which he made a very 
great progreſs. without a maſter ; but at laſt, obſerving a con- 
nection between geometry and phyſic, he fixed his choice unal- 
terably upon that profeſſion. * . 15757 E Root 
After applying for ſome time at Edinburgh to botany, — — 
macy, and the materia medica, he went a fecond time to Paris, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies; and then, a little before the revo- 
lution, returned to Scotland, where he preſently came into 
good buſineſs, and acquired an extenſive reputation. In 1688, 
he publiſhed a piece, entitled, Solutio problematis de inven- 
toribus ;”” the deſign of which was, to aſcertain Harvey's right 
to the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. In 1692, he 
had an invitation from the curators of the univerſity of Leyden, 
to be profeſſor of phyſic there, which he accepted, and went 
and made his inauguration ſpeech the 26th of April that year. 
He continued there little more than a year; during which ſhort- 
ſpace he publiſhed ſeveral diſſertations, chiefly with a view of 
— the uſefulneſs of mathematics to phyfic: Pitcairne was 
the firſt who introduced the mechanic principles into chat art, 
zealouſly followed by the hte Dr. Mead. He 
returned to Scotland in 1693, to diſcharge an engagement to a 
young lady, the daughter of ſir Archibald Stephenſon, an emi- 
nent phyſician in Edinburgh; and, veg ous after married to 
her, was fully reſolved to ſet out again for Holland: but; the 
lady's parents being unwilling: to part with her, he ſettled at 
Edindurgh, and wrote a valedictory letter to the univerſity of 
Leyden. - His =o did not ſurvive her marriage many years; 
yet the him a daughter, who was afterwards married 
to the earl ‚ Kelly 06554 . s 11 
In 1701, he republiſhed his Diſſertations, with ſome new 
ones; and dedicated them to Bellini, profeſſor at Piſa, jn return- 
to the ſame compliment, * Bellini had made him, ww 
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he publiſhed his Opuſcula, They were printed at Rotterdam 
in 1 volume 4to, under this title, “ Difputarionss Medicz,” 
of which there are eight. The laſt edition publiſhed in his 
life-time came out at Edinburgh, a few months before his death, 
which happened Oct. 13, 1713. Afterwards were publiſhed 
his lectures to his ſcholars, under the title of“ Elementa Me. 
dicinæ Phyſico- Mathematica, although he had taken as much 
pains as a man could take, to prevent the publication of any 
thing in that ah 4 He even ſhews ſome concern about this, in 
his Diſſertation-** de circulatione ſanguinis in animalibus genitis 
et non genitis.” | | | X | 
In 1696, being hindered by ſickneſs from attending the calls 
of his profeſſion, he amuſed himſelf with writing Remarks 
upon Sir Robert Sibbald's Prodromus Hiſtoriæ Naturalis Scotiæ. 
hat phyſician had publiſhed a treatiſe, wherein he ridiculed 
the new method of applying nt to phyſic; in return to 
which, Pitcairne wrote, Diſſertatio de Legibus Hiſtoriæ 
Naturalis, which is the title of theſe Remarks. He did not 
publiſh it, however; but, when ſome copies came abroad by 
accident, diſowned it; ſo that fir Robert, believing it not to 
be his, wrote an anſwer to it, and dedicated it to him. Pitcairne 
likewiſe uſed to divert himſelf ſometimes with writing Latin 
verſes, for which he had no contemptible talent; and publiſhed 
a few-compolitions of this kind, under the title of Poemata 
Selecta, which are moſtly of the epigrammatic kind. In theſe 
he frequently diſcovers his political opinions, and ſhews himſelf 
to have been no friend to the Revolution. His poetry has 
never been much read, on account of its obſcurity, which is 
principally owing to the private occurrences alluded to in it, 
and frequently made the ſubje& of a whole poem. That . ad 
Robertum Lindeſwny” is an inſtance of this, being quite unin- 
telligible without the knowledge of a circumſtance in Pitcairne's 
life, which he often told, but never without ſome emotion. 
His friend Lindeſey and he, reading together, when very young, 
the known ſtory of the two Platonic philoſophers, who agreed 
that whoever died firſt ſhould return a viſitor to the ſurvivor, 
entered into the ſame engagement. Some years after, Pitcairne 
dreamed one morning at his father's houſe in Fife, that Linde- 
ſey, who was then at Paris, came to him, and told him, that 
he was not dead as was commonly reported, but ſtill alive, and 
in a very agreeable place, to which he could not yet carry him. 
By the courſe of the poſt, news came of Lindeſey's death, which 
happened ſuddenly the very morning of the dream. After 
knowing this, the 3 is eaſily underſtood... ' - ' 1: 

An ingenious fiction, 2 „ ** Archimedis ad R Ge- 
lonem Epiſtola Albæ Grecæ reperta, has ge y been 
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aſcribed to Pitcairne. All his works have been collected, and 

rinted together at Leyden, 1737, in 40. 
l PITHOU (PzTER), or 4 a French gentleman of 
eminence in the republic of letters, was deſcended from an 
ancient and noble family in Normandy, and born at Troyes in 
1539. His taſte for literature [L] diſcovered itſelf early, and 
it was cultivated to the utmoſt by the care of his father. He 
entered upon his ſtudies at Troyes, and was afterwards ſent to 


Paris, where he became firſt the ſcholar, and then the friend, 


of Turnebus. When he had finiſhed his purſuits in languages 
and the belles letters, he was removed to Bourges, and placed 
under Cujacius, in order to ſtudy the civil law. His father 
was learned in the law, and has left no inconſiderable ſpecimen 
of his judgement, in the advice he gave his ſon, for acquiring 
this branch of knowledge; which was, not to ſpend his time 
and pains upon voluminous and barren commentators, but to 
confine his reading chiefly to original writers. He made ſo 
wonderful a progreſs, that at ſeventeen he was able to ſpeak. 
extemporarily upon the moſt difficult queſtions ; and his maſter 
was not aſhamed to own, that even he had learned ſome 
things of him. Cujacius removing to Valence, Pithou fol- 
lowed him thither, and continued to profit by his lectures, to 
1560. He then returned to Paris, and frequented the bar of 
the parliament there, for the ſake of joining practical forms 
and uſages to theoretic knowledge. NY et 

In 1563, being then e he gave the firſt fruits of his 
ſtudies to the public, in a work entitled, Adverſaria Subſeciva; 
which was highly applauded by Turnebus, Lipſius, and other 
learned men, and laid the foundation of that great and extenſive 
fame which he afterwards acquired. A little time after, he was 
advanced by Henry III. to ſome conſiderable poſts; in which, as 
well as at the bar, he acquitted himſelf with high honour. Pithou 
was a Proteſtant, and therefore might have been involved in the 
terrible maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew in 1572. It was next 
to a miracle that he was not; for he was at Paris, where it was 
committed, and in the ſame lodgings with ſeveral Hugonots, 
who were all killed, He ſeems, however, to have been fright-. 
ened by it out of his religion; which having, according to the 
cuſtom of converts, examined and found to be erroneous, he 
ſoon abjured, IR embraced the Catholic faith. After- 
wards he attended the duke of Montmorency into England; 
and upon his return, by reaſon of his great wiſdom, amiable... 
neſs of nature and manners, and profound knowledge in vari- 
ous es . became a kind of oracle to his countrymen, who. 


conſulted him on all important occaſions: and not only his | 
LIVE. [03] Niceron, tome v. | 


countrymen, 
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_ claſflical literature; and he gave ſevera 


intrymen, but even foreigners. Ferdinand the Great Duke 
4 uſcany not only conſulted him, but even ſubmitted to his 
determination, in a point contrary to his intereſts. Henry III. 
and IV. were greatly obliged to him for combating the league 
in the moſt, intrepid manner, and for many other ſervices, in 


which he had recourſe to his pen, as well as to other means. 


Pithou died upon his birth-day in 1596, leaving behind him 
a wife, whom he had married in 1579, and ſome children. 
Thuanus has pada pew him ] as the moſt excellent and 
accompliſhed man of the age in which he lived; and all the 
learned have agreed to ſpeak, well of him. He collected a moſt 
valuable library, which was rich in manuſcripts, as well as 
printed books; and he took many precautions to hinder. its 
being diſperſed after his death, but in vain. He publiſhed a 

number of works on various 1128. of law, hiſtory, and 
new and correct editions 
of ancient writers. He was the firſt who made the world 
acquainted with the Fables of Phædrus: they, er with 
the name of their author, being utterly unknown, till publiſhed 
from a manuſcript, which had been diſcovered by his brother 
Francis Pithou. This brother publiſhed ſeveral important 
works on the civil and canon law, and had 0 in many works 
which Peter produced. The phncipal works of Peter Pithou 
are, 1. A Treatiſe on the Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
four volumes folio. The beſt edition is Paris, 1731. 2. Editions 
of many important monuments relative to French hiſtory. 
3. Notes on many claſſical: authors. 4. A volume of ſmaller 
works, printed collectively at Paris in 1609, beſides many pub- 
lications on civil and canon law, ſome iſſued ſeparately, and 
ſome in n with his brother. fs od of 

_ PITISCUS (PAUSE), a very learned man, who did good 
ſervice to the republic of letters by. ſeveral uſeful works, was 
born at Zutphen, in the Low Countries, in 1637. He ſtudied 
the belles lettres at Deventer under Gronovius, and divinity at 


2 Some little time after his education was com- 


pleted, he was elected maſter of the publie ſchool at Zutphen ; 
and, in 1685, had the direction of the college of St. Jerome at 
Utrecht entruſted to him, where he | age =p all the offices of a 

ood governor to the end of his lite, He died in 1717, agen 

ourſcore years. He was the author of many Latin works, full 
of deep erudition and laborious reſearches; among which are, 
Lexicon Latino-Belgicum,” 4to; ** Lexigon Antiquitatum 
Romanorum,” a very uſeful and valuable work; folio ; &c. 
He gave editions of Quintus Curtius, Suetonius, Aurelius Vic- 
tor, &c. on which he wrote. large and copiaus notes; not in 
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the way of verbal criticiſm, which he openly diſclaimed, but 
for the ſake of illuſtrating their ſenſe, and explaining ancient 
cuſtoms. Thus his © Notes upon Suetonius,“ in the 4to edi- 
tion eſpecially, may be read with great advantage by all who 
would de well verſed in that branch of learning: they are 
indeed tranſcribed chiefly from his Lexicon Antiquitatum 
Romanorum.” He publiſhed alſo a new edition of *Roſinus's 
Roman Antiquities,” l 4 TILL LEES 
PITS, or PITSEUS {Jonx), an Engliſh biographer, was 
born at Alton, in Hampſhire, in 1560; and at eleven, ſent to 
Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, He was elected thence 
obationer fellow of New College in Oxford [x], at eighteen; 
t, in leſs than two years, left the kingdom as a voluntary 
Romiſh exile, and went to Douay, where he was kindly received 
by Dr. Thomas Stapleton, who gave him advice relating to his 
ſtudies. Purſuant to this, he paſſed from Douay to Rheims; 
and, after one year ſpent in the Enpliſh college there, was ſent 
to the Engliſh college at Rome, where he ſtudied ſeven years, 
and was then ordained prieſt. Returning to Rheims about 1589, 
he there taught rhetoric and Greek for two years: but the civil 
wars in France induced him to withdraw to Lorraine; and, at 
Pont-a-Muffon, he took the degree of maſter of arts, and ſoon 
after that-of bachelor of divinity. Next, gong into Upper Ger- 
many, he reſided a and a half at Triers; and afterwards 
removed to Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, where he reſided three years, 
and took the degree of doftor of divinity. After having tra- 
relled through Italy as well as Germany, and made himſelf 
maſter of the languages of both countries, he went back to Lore 
raine ; where, being much noticed by Charles cardinal of Lor- 
raine, he was pref by him to a canonry of Verdun. When 
he had paſſed two years there, Antona, daughter to the duke of 
Lorraine, who was married'to the-duke of Cleves, invited him 
over to be her confeſſor; and, that he might be the more ſervice- 
able to her, he learned the French age, in which he | 
ſo perfect, that he often preached in it. In her ſervice he con- 
tinued twelve years; during which time he turned over the hiſ- 
tories of England, eecleſiaſtical and civil, whence he made large 
collections and obſervations concerning the moſt illuſtrious per- 
ſonages. He then returned a third time to Lorraine, where, by 
the favour of John biſhop of Toul, formerly his ſcholar, he was 
promoted to the deanery of Verdun, which was of conſiderable 
value, This, with a canonry and an officialſhip of the fame 
church, he held to the day of his death, which happened at Ver- 
dun in 1616. He publiſhed three treatiſes: ““ De Legibus,” 
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Triers, 1592; © De Beatitudine,” Ingolſt. 1595; * De Peregri- 


natione, Duſſeld. 164. | 1 5731 
During the agreeable leiſure he enjoyed, while confeſſor to 
the dutcheſs of Cleves, he employed himſelf, as we have hinted, 


in compiling ** The Lives of the Kings, Biſhops, Apoſtolical 


Men, and Writers of England.” They were compriſed in four 


large volumes; the firſt containing the lives of the kings; the 
ſecond, of the biſhops; the third, of the apoſtolical men; and 
the fourth, of the writers. The three firſt are preſerved in the 
archives of the collegiate church of Verdun: the ſourth only was 
publiſhed, and that after his deceaſe, at Paris, 1619, in 4to, 
under the title of “ J. Pitſei Angli, &c. Relationum Hiſtorica- 
rum de Rebus Anglicis tomus primus;“ but the running title, 
and by which it is ofteneſt quoted, is, De Illuſtribus Angliz 
Scriptoribus. It is divided into four parts; the firſt of which 
is a kind of Prolegomena De laudibus Hiſtoriæ, de Antiqua- 


tate Eccleſiæ Britannicæ, de Academiis tam antiquis Britonum 
quam recentioribus Anglorum.“ The ſecond part contains the 


wes and characters of three hundred Engliſh writers; the third 
is * An Appendix of ſome Writers, in alphabetical order, and 
divided into four Centuries,” together with An Index of Eng- 
liſh Books, written by unknown Authors.“ The laſt part con- 
fiſts of Fifteen Alphabetical Indexes,” which are'a kind of 
epitome. of the whole work. Pits appears to have acted in a 
very diſingenuous and ungrateful manner, | eſpecially in the 
ſecond part of this work ; the greater part of which he has taken 
from Bale's book De Scriptoribus-majoris Britanniz,” though 
be frequently ſhews an abhorrence both of Bale and his work. 
He pretends alſo to follow, and familiarly quotes, Leland's 
% Collectanea de Scriptoribus Angliæ; whereas the truth is, 
as Wood o] and others have obſerved, he never ſaw them, being 
but twenty years of age, or little more, when he left the nation: 
neither was it in his power afterwards, if he had been in Eng- 
land, becauſe they were kept in ſuch private hands, that few 
Proteſtant antiquaries, and none of thoſe of the church of Rome, 
could ſee or peruſe them. What therefore he pretends to have 
from Leland, he takes at ſecond-hand from Bale. His work is 
alſo full of partiality : for he entirely leaves out Wickliffe and 
his followers, together with the Scots and Iriſh writers, who 
are for the moſt part commemorated by Bale; and in their room 
gives an account of the Roman Catholic writers, ſuch eſpecially 
as had left the kingdom, after the Reformation in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and ſheltered themſelves at Rome, Douay, Lou- 


vain, &, This, however, is the beſt and moſt valuable part of 
Pits's work. 6704s eee Bhs 57 
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« Pits was a man df abilities and learning. His ſtyle is clear, 
eaſy, and elegant; but he wants accuracy, and has fallen into 
many miſtakes in his accounts of the Britiſſi writers. His work, 
however, will always be thought of uſe, if it be only that! Hiſ- 
toria quoquo modo ſcripta delec tat. 
| PITT (CHRISTOPHER), an Engliſh poet beg, was born in 
1699 at Blandford, the ſon. of a phyſician much eſteemed. He 
was, in 1714, received as a ſcholar into Wincheſter College, 
where he was diſtinguiſhed by exerciſes of uncommon elegance; 
and, at his removal to New College in 1719, preſented to the 
electors, as the product of his private and voluntary ſtudies, a 
complete verſion of Lucan's poem, which he did not then know. 
to have been tranſlated by Rowe. This is an inſtance of early 
diligence which well deſerves to be recorded. The ſuppreſſion ' 
of ſuch a work, recommended by ſuch uncommon circumſtances, 
is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries with 
ſuperfluous books; but incitements to early excellence are never 
ſuperfluous, and from this example the danger is not great of 
many imitations. When he had reſided at his college three 
years, he was preſented to the rectory of Pimpern in Dorſetſhire, 
1722, by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildſea in Hampſhire; 
and, reſigning his fellowſhip, continued at Oxford two years 
longer, till he became M. A. 1 He probably ahout this 
time tranſlated . Vida's Art of Poetry, which Triſtram's ele- 
gant edition had then made popular. In this tranſlation he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf, both by the general elegance of his ſtyle, and 
by the ſkilful adaptation of his numbers to the images expreſſed; 
a beauty which Vida has with great ardour enforced and exem- 
plified. He then retired to his living, a place very pleaſing by 
its ſituation, and therefore: likely to excite the imagination of a 
poet; where he paſſed the reſt of his life, reverenced for his 
virtue, and ee the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the eaſineſs 
of his manners. Before ſtrangers he had fomething of the 
ſcholar's timidity: and diffidence; but, when he became familiar, 
he was in a very high degree chearful and entertaining. His 
general benevolence; procured general reſpect; and he paſſed a 
life placid and honourable, neither too great for the kindneſs of 
the low, nor too low for the notice of the great. At what 
time he compoſed his Miſcellany,” publiſhed in 1727, it ĩs not 
eaſy nor neceſſary to know: thoſe poems which have dates appear 
to have been very early productions. The ſucceſs of his Vida” 
animated him to a higher undertaking; and in his thirtieth year 
he publiſhed à verſion of the firſt book of the Eueid. Fhis 
being commended. by his friends, he ſometime afterwards added 
three or four more; with an advertiſement in which he repre-- 
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ſents himſelf as tranſlating with great indifference, and with a 
of which himſelf was hardly conſeĩous. At laſt; with- 
ont any further contention with his modeſty, or any awe of the 
name of Dryden, he gave a complete Englith . Aneid,”* which 
we adviſe our readers to peruſe with that of Dryden: It will be 


pieating to have an opportunny of comparing the two beſt tran(- 


ions that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the ſame 
author. Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally ob- 
ferved his failures and avoided them; and, as he wrote after 
Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an ekact, equable, and ſplen- 
did verſification. With theſe advantages, ſeconded: by great 


eſcape many errors. If the two verſions are compared, perhaps 
the. reſult will be, that Dryden leads the reader forward by his 


general vigour and ſprightlineſs, and Pitt often ſtops him to con- 


template the excellence of a ſingle couplet; that -Dryden's faults 


are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties zre 


neglected in the languor of a and liſtleſs al; that Pitt 
pleaſes the critics, and Dryden the people; that Pitt is quoted, 


and Dryden read. He did not long enjoy the reputation which | 


this great work deſervedly conferred ; for he left the world in 
#748, and lies buried under a ſtone at Blandford, with an in- 
ſcription, which celebrates his candour, and primitive ſimplicity 
of manners; and fays that he lived innocent, and died beloved; 
an ee neither ſlight nor common, though modeſtly ex- 
"PITT (W1LL1AM), earl of Chatham, one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious ſtateſmen whom this country has produced, was the fon 
of Robert Pitt, eſq. of Boconnock in Cornwall, and grandfon of 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, who was purchaſer. of the cele- 
brated diamond, afterwards called the regent | The family 
was originally of Dorfetſhire| u], where it had been long and 
— eſtabliſhed. William Pitt was born Nov, 15, 1708, 
and educated at Eton; whence in January, 1726, be went as a 
n to Trinity college, Oxford, It has been 

id that he was not devoid of poetical talents, of which a few 
fpecimens have been probe but they do not amount to much, 
and of his Latin verſes on the death of George the Firſt [s], it 


is natural to ſuſpe& that the whole merit was not his own. 


When he quitted the univerſity, -Pitt was ſor a time in the mili- 
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duke of Orleans, then regent of France. ling. | 5 

It weighed 127 carats, and was fold to the fa] Hutchins's 'Dorſetſhire, vol. l. p. 

regent in 1777, for 135, 000 I. being ſup- 4. ö 
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inferior water, brought to the king of Por- Wen * N 
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for Louis XV. in his minority, by the and way valucd at. 224. 0 0. ſter- 


diligence, he might ſucceſsfully labour particular paſſages, and 


tary. 
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tary line and ſerved as a cornet, but his talents leading him mort 
deciſively to another field of action, he quitted the-life of a 
ſoldier for that of a ſtateſman, and became a meinber of parlia- 
ment for the dorou h of Old Sarum, in Febtuary, 1735. In 
this ſituation his abilities were ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and he ſpoke 
with great eloquence againſt the Spaniſn convention in 1738 
It was on the occaſion of the bill for regiſtring ſeamen; in 1940, 
which he oppoſed as arbitrary and unjuſtifiable, that he made 
his celebrated reply to Mr. Horatio Walpole, who had attacked 
him on account of his youth Da then thirty- two), adding that 
the diſcovery of truth is litile promoted by pompous diction and 
theatrical emotion. Mr. Pitt retorted, with great ſeverity, I 
will not undertake. to determine whether youth can juſtly be 
imputed to any mam as. a. reproach, but I will affirm that the 
wretch who, after having ſeen the conſequences of repeated 
errors, continues (till to blunder, and whoſe age has only added 
obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of either abhorrence 
or contempt, and deſerves not that his grey head ſhould ſecure 
him from inſults. + Much more is he to be abhorred, who, as 
he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes 
more wicked with leſs temptation ; who proſtitutes himſelf. for 
money which he cannot enjoy; and f. the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his country. at, bei ie 
Though he held no place immediately from the crown, Mr. 
Pitt had for ſome time enjoyed that of groom of the bed · chamber 
to Frederick prince of Wales, but reſigned it in 1745; and 
continuing ſteady in his oppoſition to the meaſures of the miniſ. 
try, experienced about the ſame time that fortune, which more 
than once attended him, of having his public ſervices repaid by 
private zeal, The dowager dutcheſs of Marlborough left him 
by will 105000 l. expreſsly for defending the laws of his country, 
and endeavouring to prevent its ruin. It was thought ſoon 
after an object of importance to obtain his co-operation with 
permet and in 1746 he was made joint vice- treaſurer of 
reland; and in the ſame year treaſurer, and pay - maſter- general 
of the army, and a privy counſellor. In 1755, thinking it 
neceſſary to make a ſtrong tion to the continental connec | 
tions then formed by the miniſtry, he reſigned his places, and 
remained for ſome time out of office. | But in December, 1756; 
he was called to a higher ſituation, being appointed ſecretary: of 
tate for the ſouthern department. In this high office he was 
more ſucceſsful in obtaining the confidence of Js public, than 
that of the king, ſome of whoſe wiſhes he thought himſelf bound 
to * In conſequence of this he was ſoon removed, with 
Mr. Legge, and ſome others of his friends. The-nation, how- 
ever, was not diſpoſed to be deprived of the ſervices of Mr. Pitt. 
The moſt exalted ides of him had been taken up throughout the 
12 4 8 ingdom. 
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kingdom: not only of his abilities, which were evineed by his 
conſummate eloquence, but of his exalted, judicious, and diſin- 
tereſted patriotiſm. This general opinion of him, and in ſome 
degree of his colleagues, was ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, not merely by 
rſonal honours conferred on them, but by addreſſes to the 
throne in their favour, that the king thought it prudent to reſtore 
them to their employments. On June 29, 1757, Mr. Pitt was 
in made ſecretary of ſtate, Mr. Legge chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, with other arrangements according to their wiſhes, 
Mr. Pitt was now conſidered as prime miniſter, and to the ex- 
traordinary ability of his meafures, and the vigour of his whole 
_ ndminiſtration, is attributed the great change which quickly 
appeared in the ſtate of public affairs. It was completely ſhewn 
how much the ſpirit of one man may animate a whole nation. 
The activity of the miniſter pervaded every department. His 
plans, which were ably conceived, were executed with the 
utmoſt promptitude ; and the depreſſion which had ariſen from 
torpor and ill ſucceſs, was followed by exertion, triumph, and 
confidence. Ihe whole fortune of the war was changed; in 
every quarter of the world we were triumphant ; the boldeſt 
attempts were made by ſea and land, and almoſt every attempt 
was fortunate. In America the French loſt Quebec, in Africa 
their principal ſettlements fell, in the Eaſt-Indies their power 
was abridged, and in Europe their armies defeated; while their 
navy, their commerce, and their finances were little leſs than 
ruined. Amidſt this career of ſucceſs king George II. died, 
OR. 25, 1360. His preſent majeſty aſcended the throne at a 
time when the policy of the French court had juſt ſucceeded in 
obtaining the co-operation of Spain. The family compact 
had been ſecretly concluded; and the Engliſh miniſter, indubi- 
tably informed of the hoſtile intentions of Spain, with his uſual 
vigour of mind, had determined on ſtriking the firſt blow, before 
the intended enemy ſhonld be fully prepared for action. He 
propoſed in the privy council. an immediate declaration of war 
againſt Spain, urging with great energy, that this was the 
favourable moment, perhaps never to be regained, for humbling 
the whole houſe of Bourbon. In this meaſure he was not ſup- 
ported,” and the nation attributed the oppoſition he encountered, 
to the growing influence of the earl of Bute. Mr. Pitt, of much 
too high a ſpirit to remain as the nominal head of a cabinet, 
which he was no longer able to direct, reſigned his places on 
the 5th of October, 1761; when as ſome reward for his eminent 
ſervices, his wife was created baroneſs of Chatham in her own 
right, and a penſion of three thouſand pounds was ſettled on the 
ves of himſelf, his lady, and his eldeft ſon. 49 X 
No fallen miniſter ever carried with him more completely the 
confidence and regret of the nation, over whoſe councils m_ 
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"efided : hut the king was alſo popular at, this timey, andy. 
— „ — his Hg miniſters with 3 6 
facceſs, no diſcontent appeared till after the concluſion of peace; 
Our triumphs in the Welt Indies over both France and pain, 
had particularly elated the ſpirits of the people, and it was con» 
ceived that we ought either to dictate a peace as conquerors,” of 
continue the war till our adverſaries ſhould be more effectually 
humbled. _ With theſe ideas, when the Ne for peace 
were diſcuſſed in parliament, Mr. Pitt, though he had been for 
ſome time confined by a ſevere fit of the gout, went don to the 
houſe of commons, and ſpoke for nearly three liours in t 
debate. He gave his opinion diſtinctly upon almoſt every article 
in the treaty, and upon the whole, maintained that it was inade- 
uate to the conqueſts, and juſt expectations of the, kingdo 
N was however concluded on the toth of February; 1969; 
and Mr. Pitt continued unemployed. He had the magnanimity 
not toenter into that petulant and undiſcriminating plan of oppoſi- 
- tion, which has ſo frequently diſgraced the ill-j ging candigates 
for power; but maintained his popularity in dignitfted retirement, 
and came forward only when great occaſions appeared to demand hit 
interference. One of theſe was the important queſtion of general 
warrants in $704: the illegality of which he maintained with all 
the energy of his genius and eloquence. A ſearch. or ſeizure of 
papers, without a elke charge alledged, would be, as he juſtly 
contended. repugnant to every principle of liberty. The moi 
innocent man guid. not be fectre, , But by the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, he continued, „ every man's houſe 1s his eſte, Nat 
that it is ſuxronnded with walls and battlements. It may he a 
_ ſtraw-byilt ſhed, Every wind of heayen may whiſtle round Its 
All the elements of nature may enter in. But the king cannot ; 
the Hig: e Pot. hel 6 WL We 5 
hen the diſcontents in , America began to appear, on the 
occaſion of the ſtamp act, Mr. Pitt again found a object for hie 
exertions. The repeal of that act being propoſed in March, 
1766, by the new miniſtry of the Rockingſan party, Mr. Pitt, 
though not connected with them, very forcibly ſupported tho 
mealure, which was carried; whether wiſely, or fortunate] 1 is 
{till a matter of diſpute. About this time died ſir William 
Pynſent, of Burton F nſent in Somerſetſhire, a: man of conſi. 
derable property, who, throtigh mere admiration of Mr. Pitt in 
his public character, diſinherited his own relations, and made him 
heir N bulk of his 2 It was 8 a remarkable 
proof of the very pileemmon eſtimation in which this ateſnian 
was held; that 5 cirgumſtance of this nature ſhould have hap- 
pened to him at emo different periods of his liſe. 
The Reckinghaty miniſtry proved unable to I -31 
ground; a new Adminiſtration was formed, and Mr. Pitt, i 
Vol. XII. g 3 | a 
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1766, was made lord privy ſeal. At the ſame time de waz 
created a peer, by the titles of viſcount Pitt, of Burton Pynſent, 
in the county of Somerſet, and earl of Chatham, in the county 
of Kent. Whatever might be his motives' for accepting this 
elevation, he certainly ſunk by it in popularity, at leaſt as much 
as he roſe in nominal dignity. The great commoner, as he was 
fometimes ſtyled, had formed a rank to himſelf, on the ſole baſis 
of his talents and exertions, for which the titular honours, which 
he was now to participate with many others, could not in the 
. opinion compenſate. Still it muſt be owned that the 
igh and hereditary diſtinction of the rage, is a juſt and 
honourable object of ambition to a Britiſh commoner ; which, 
if he attains it, as Mr. Pitt appears to have done, without any 
er conceſſion or ſtipulation, may be conſidered as the fair 
of paft fervices, and the moſt permanent monument of 


| publie gratitude. Lord Chatham, whatever might be the cauſe, 
| did not long continue in office; he reſigned the place of lord 
4 Privy ſeal on the 2d of November, 1768, and it was the laſt 
| public employment which he ever accepted. He does not indeed 
1 appear to have been deſirous of returning to office, He was now 
| fixty, and the gout, by which he had been long afflifted, had 
me too frequent and violent in its attacks, to allow of cloſe 
or regular application to buſinefs. In the intervals of his diſorder 
he continued occaſionally to exert himfelf, on queſtions of great 
magnitude, and was particularly ſtrenuous in 1775, and the 
enſuing years, againft the meaſures purſued by the miniſters in 
the conteſt with America. Nevertheleſs, in all things he main- 
tained his native ſpirit, When France began to interfere in the 
conteſt, he fired with indignation at the inſult; and when, in 
1978, it was thought neceſſary, after the repeated misfortunes 
of the war, to acknowledge the independence of America, he 
 fummoned up all the ſtrength that remained within him, to pour 
,. . out his diſapprobation of a meaſure ſo inglorious. He did fo 
in a ſpeech of conſiderable energy, and being anſwered in the 
courſe of the debate by the duke of Richmond, ſeemed agitated 
with a defire to reply: but when he attempted to riſe, the effort 
proved too violent for his debilitated conſtitution, and he ſunk, 
in a kind of fit, into the arms of thoſe who were near him. This 
extraordinary ſcene of a great ſtateſman, almoſt dying in the laſt 
exertion of his talents, has been perpetuated by the pencil, and 
Ful hve forever in the memory of his conntrymen. He did not 
long furvive this ęffbrt. This debate happened on the 8th of 
il, 2478, and he died on the 11th of May enſuing. 
ll parties appeared now to contend to do honour to his me- 
mory : a public funeral, and a monument in Weſtminſter abbey, 
At the national expence, were immediately voted by parliament, 
and his-majeity was addreſſed to ſettle upon his family © — a 
SM 2 - 24 | ng 
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laſting proviſion as he in his wiſdom and liberality ſhould think 
fit, as àa mark of the ſenſe the nation entertains of the fervices 
done to this kingdom by that able ſtateſman.” - A penſion of 
40001, a year was accordingly ee by his majeſty, out 
of the civil liſt revenue, and confirmed in perpetuity by par- 
liament, to the heirs of the earl of Chatham, to whom the title 
ſhould deſcend. The monument raiſed to his memory is highly 

worthy of the occaſion, being perhaps the nobleſt effort of Britiſh 
ſculpture.” His figure appears upon it, at full length, in his par- 
liamentary robes, and 1n the attitude of ſpeaking ; the accompa- 
niments are grand and appropriate, and the inſcription has a 
ſimple dignity, much more impreſſive than any pomp of words, 
announcing merely that the king and parliament have paid this 

tribute to his merits. 2 N i 
The principal outlines of lord Chatham's character, ſagacity, 
promptitude, and energy, will be perceived in the foregoing 
narrative. The peculiar powers of his eloquence have been cha- 
racterized ſince his death in language which will convey a forci- 
ble idea of it to every reader. They who have been witneſſes 
io the wonders of his eloquence, who have liſtened to the muſic 
of his voice, or trembled at its majeſty; who have ſeen the per- 
ſuaſive gracefulneſs of his action, or have felt its force; they 
who have caught the flame of eloquence from his eye, who have 
rejoiced-in the glories of his countenance, or ſhrunk from his 
frowns, will remember the reſiſtleſs power with which he im- 
preſſed conviction. But to thoſe who have never ſeen or heard 
this accompliſhed orator, the utmoſt effort of imagination will 
be neceſſary, to form a juſt idea of that combination of excel- 
lence, which gave perſection to his eloquence. His elevated 
aſpect, commanding the awe and mute attention of all who 
beheld him, while a certain grace in his manner, ariſing from a 
conſciouſneſs of the dignity of his ſituation, of the ſolemn ſcene 
in which he acted, as well as of his own exalted character, 
ſeemed to acknowledge and repay the re{pe& which he received. 
— This extraordinary perſonal dignity, ſupported on the baſis of 
his well-earned fame, at once acquired to his opinions an aſſent, 
which is ſlowly given to the arguments of other men. His 
aſſertions roſe into proof, his foreſight became prophecy.—No 
clue was neceſſary to the labyrinth illuminated by his genius. 
Truth came forth at his bidding, and realized the wiſh of the 
philoſopher : ſhe. was ſeen and beloved.“ - We have omitted 
ſome parts of this ſpirited character becauſe. not written with 
equal judgement: but the reſult of the whole is, that while he 
lought with indefatigable diligence the beſt and pureſt ſources of 
political information, he had a mind which threw new lights 
= every topic, and directed him with more cettainty than any 
aventitious aid. Angther n of his extraotùmary powers, 
2 | more 
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more conciſe, but drawn with wonderful ſpirit, is attributed to 
the pen of Mr. Wilkes. He was born an orator, and from 
nature poſſeſſed every outward requiſite to beſpeak reſpect, and 
even awe. A manly figure, with the eagle eye of the famous 
Conde, fixed your attention, and almoft commanded reverence 
the moment he appeared ; and the keen Mn of his eye 
ſpoke the high ſpirit of his ſoul, before his lips had pronounced 
a ſyllable. There was a kind of faſcination in his look when he 
eyed any one aſkance. Nothing could withſtand the force of 
that contagion. The fluent N has faultered, and even 
Fox r- lord Holland) ſhrunk back appalled, from an 
adverſary, © fraught with fire unquenchable, it I may borrow 
the expreflion of our great Miltos. He had not the correctneſs 
of language ſo ſtriking in the great Roman orator (we may add, 
and in his ſon), but he had the verba ardentia, the bold glowing 
words.” — Lord. Cheſterfield has given a . picture of 
his character, in the following words. Mr. Pitt owed his 
riſe to the moſt conſiderable poſt and power in this kingdom, 
ſingly to his own abilities. In him they ſupplied the want of 
birth and fortune, which latter, in others too often ſupply the 
want of the former. He was a younger brother, of a very new 
family [r], and his fortune was only an 2 of one hundred 
4 a year. The army was his original deſtination, — 
cornetey of horſe his firſt and only commiſſion in it. Thus 
unaſſiſted by favour or fortune, he had no powerful protector to 
introduce him into buſineſs, and (if I may uſe that expreſſion) 
to do the honours of his parts, but their own ſtrength was fully 
ſufficient. His conſtitution refuſed him the uſual pleaſures, and 
his genius forbid him the idle diſſipations of youth; for fo early 
as at the age of ſixteen he was the martyr of an hereditary gout. 
He therefore employed the lerſure, which that tedious and pain- 
ful diſtemper either procured or allowed him, in acquiring a 
great fund of premature and uſeful knowledge. Thus by the 
unaccountable relation of cauſes and effects, what ſeemed the 
greateſt misfortune of his life, was perhaps the-principal cauſe of 
its ſplendour. His private life was ſtained by no vice, nor ſul- 
lied -by any meanneſs. All his ſentiments. were liberal and 
elevated. His ruling paſſion was an unbounded ambition, 
which, when fupported by great abilities, and crowned with 
great ſucceſs, Key: 2 what the world calls a great man. He was 
Havughty, imperious, impatient of contradiction, and overbearing; 
8 which too often accompany, but always clog great ones. 
He had manners and addreſs, but one might difeover through 
them too great a conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperior talents. He 
was a moſt agreeable and lively companion in foeial life, and had 
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ſuch a verfatility of wit, that he would adapt it to all ſorts of 
converſation, He had alſo a moſt happy turn to poetry, but he 
ſeldom indulged, and ſeldom avowed it. He came young into 
parliament, and upon. that theatre he ſoon equalled the oldeſt 
and the ableſt actors. His eloquence was of every kind, and he 
excelled in the argumentative, as well as in the declamatory way. 
But his invectives were terrible, and uttered with fuch energy of 
dition, and ſuch dignity of action and countenance, that he 
intimidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and beſt able 0 
encounter him, Their arms fell out of their hands, and the) 
ſhrunk under the aſcendant which his genius gained ovet 
theirs 120 As à proof of this wonderful power, it is related 
that ſir Robert Walpole ſcarcely heard the ſound of his voice in 
the houſe of commons, when he was alarmed and thunderſtruck. . 
He told his friends, that he would be glad at any rate, to 
muzzle that terrible cornet of horſe.” That miniſter would 
have promoted his riſe in the army, if he would have given up 
his ſeat in the houſe. L 5 | 8 58 
PITTACUS, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, of whom 
ſome ſayings are preſerved, but not many particulars of his life. 
He was born at Mitylene in the iſland of Leſbos, about 649 
years before the Chriſtian æra. By his valour and abilities he 
obtained the ſoyereignty of his native city, which he —_ 
only to lead the ous to happineſs, by giving them the be 
laws he could deviſe. Having fulfill is taſk, and put his 
laws into verſe, according to the faſhion of the times, that the) 
might be more eaſily remembered, he reſigned his anthority, ant 
returned to a private life, His fellow-citizens would have 
rewarded his benefits by a large donation of land, but he poſi- 
tively refuſed to accept more than a circular portion, taking the 
caſt of his javelin from the centre every way, as the meaſure of 
its circumference, It is better,” he ſaid, to convince my 
country that I am ſincerely difintereſted, than to poſſeſs great 
riches.” The particular maxim recorded as peculiar to him is, 
unde &yev, ne quid nimis; but he left alſo ſeveral other fay- 
gs, which were preſerved as proofs of his wiſdom: among the 
reſt, * He who knows not how to be filent, knows not how 
to ſpeak.” He died about the year 579, at the — of 70. 
IZARRO (Francis), the conqueror of Peru, celebrated 
rather for his abilities than for his virtues, his glory being tat» 
niſhed by the cruelties which he practiſed towards thoſe whom 
he had conquered, He was the ilſegitimate ſon of a gentleman, 
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being put to the mean employment of keeping hogs. The 
genius of young Pizarro diſdained this low occupation. He en- 
liſted as a ſoldier, ſerved ſome time in Italy, and then embarked 
for America, which offered at that period a ſtrong allurement to 
every active adventurer. Diſtinguiſhed by his utter diſdain of 
every hardſhip and danger, he was ſoon regarded, though ſo 
illiterate that he was unable to read, as a man formed for com- 
mand; and being ſettled in Panama, where the Spaniſh emi- 
Fe an had found Geir ſanguine expectations wholly diſappointed, 
he united in 1524, with Diego de Almagro, another military 
adventurer, and Hernando Lucque, a prielf, to proſecute diſco- 
veries to the eaſtward of that ſettlement. This attempt had fre- 
quently been made, but had failed through the inability of the 
_ perſons concerned in it; it had now fallen into ſuch hands-as 
were calculated to make it ſucceſsful, and their confederacy was 
ſanctioned by the governor of Panama. The enterpriſe was 
degun in a very humble manner. Pizarro ſet ſail, with a ſingle 
veiſel, and, from univerſal ignorance of the climate, at the very 
worſt ſeaſon of the year, in November; when the periodical 
winds were preciſely againſt his courſe. He had no ſucceſs, nor 
was his colleague Almagro, who followed, more fortunate. After 
undergoing extreme hardſhips, and Geng only a glimpſe of 
A better country, the utmoſt, they could do was to eſtabliſh 
themſelves in an iſland near the coaſt. Nothing could deter 
Pizarro from his enterpriſe; the refuſal of further ſanction 
from the governor, the deſertion of all his aſſociates, except 
thirteen, all was in vain. He remained with his ſmall band, 
till, in ſpite of all obſtacles, they obtained another veſſel, with 
ſome reinforcements... They ſet ſail again in 1526, and on the 
twentieth day after their departure, diſcovered the fertile coaſt of 
Peru. They were yet too weak to attempt the invaſion of an 
empire ſo populous, and Pizarro contented himſelf with carry: 
ing back, by means of an amicable intercourſe, ſuch ſpecimens 
of the wealth and civilization of the country as might invite 
others to accede to the enterpriſe, Unable to bring the goyernor 
of Panama to adopt his views, he returned to Spain, and ex- 
plaining to that court the magnitude of the object, obtained 
every grant of authority he could wiſh, but no other aſſiſtance; 
and, being left io his own reſources, could have effected nothing 
had he not been aſſiſted with money by Cortez, juſt then returned 
from Mexico. It was February, 1531, before he and his aſſo- 
ciates were again able to ſail from Panama, on their great under- 
taking; and (hen ther en, 92 5 "xy cophiſlef only fox 
veſſels apd 180 ſoldiers, thirty-ſix of, whom were, horie- 
9 landed in Tot they had the imprudence 
to attack the natives, inſtead of conciliating them, they were 
at firſt expoſed to famine, and ſevetal other calamities. Pizarro, 
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however, had the good fortune to enter Peru when the forces 
of the empire were divided by an obſtinate civil war between 
Huaſcar the legitimate monarch, and Atahualpa,(comn pow 
Atabalipa) his half brother. By degrees underſtanding the ſta 
of the country, Pizarro engaged to be the ally of Atahualpa, an 
under that pretence was permitted to penetrate-unmaleſted t9 
Caxamalca, twelve days journey within the country, He Was 
received pacifically and with ſtate, as the ambaſſador of 8 
monarch; but, perfidiouſly taking advantage of the unſuſpecting 


o 


good faith of Atahualpa, he made a ſuddeh attack, and took him 
priſoner. The exaction of an immenſe ranſom, the diviſion 

which ſerved to invite new utvadets; the diſgraceful: hreach 
faith by which the king was kept a priſoner after bis ranſom wat 
paid; and the deteſtable murder of him, a ſhort time after, undet 
the infamous mockery of a trial; with the inſults ſuperadded by 
bigotry, to make him die a Chriſtian, without beliig Ahle to cam- 
prehend that faith; all contribute to accumulate diſgrace upon 
the head of the treacherous and unfeeling : conqueror, and form 
ſuch odious additions to the reproachſul ſcenes acted by the 
Spaniards in America, as nothing can palliate or obliterate. 
Pizarro, favoured by the diſtracted ſtate of Peru, which nom 
increaſed, though Huaſcar had been 2 to death by order of 
his brother, and reinforced by more ſoldiers from Spain, pro- 
n and on Jan. 18, 1535, laid the founda- 
tion of Lima, called by him and his countrymen Ciudad de los 
Reyes. In 2537 he found a new enemy in his original aſſociate 
Almagro, who claiming Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, as 
belonging to his juriſdiction, got poſſeſſion of it. This, and 
other advantages gained by him, at once diſtreſſed and rouſed 
Pizarro. They came to an engagement in 1538, in which 
Almagro was defeated and taken priſoner ; and, after an interval 
of confinement, was tried and executed. This was the laſt of the 
ſucceſſes of Pizarro; the ſon and friends of Almagro ired 


againſt him, and on June 26, 1541, he was aſſaſſinated by them 


in his palace, making a moſt reſolute defence, well worthy of his 
long- tried courage. He was at this time advanced in yes 
though his exact age is not known. The 


glory in jr 
acquired by military talents, courage and ſagacity, would | 
placed him in the rank of heroes, ha not hi — 8 


diſgraced by the indelible; ſtains of perfidy and cruelty.'.- ' 
LACCIUS (Vincent), an eminent — of Ham- 
durgh, where he was born in 1642, completed his ſtudies 
Helmſtadt and Leipfic, and improved his talents by travelling 
in France and Italy. When he returned, he a plie himſelf to 
the bax, and afterwards became profeſſor of — and eloquence, 
in which-ſituation he continued — = 
beloved by his pupils, and rr ec 
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in 1659, regal by 
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Nis les fi in general, who nad conſidered him as an 
le works — t. © A Dictiona _ of anonymous and 
Authors,” publiſhed in 170g, in two vols. folio, 
the care of Fabricius; a Curious work; but abounding with 
ts. 2, © De juriſconſulto perito Liber,” Bvo, 1693. 
3. ** Cartgira- juvenilia,” r2mo, Amt. 1667, 4. De arte 
Ercerpendi, Hamburgh, ay 8yo, with dera others, all 
ea and re hg, his talents and erudition. 
ene Poven), Pan author, who, under 
name of Publius us, wrote the Latin poem 
. << 2 porcorum,” conſiſting of 360 verſes, in which 
begins with a P. Tt N publiſhed ſeparately at 
Aneovrp, pres and is in the N ug venales, &c. He was 
writer who had amuſed hiraſelf by this idle ſpecics 
err (Jaa VE va), a Proteſtant miniſter of great 
eerinence, was born ut Pontac in Berne, 1639; and his father, 
who was a miniſter, trained him with the ateſt attention and 
cute. From 1660, ho exereiſed the mi in France; but 
After the revocatien af the edift of Nants in 158 5, he retired 
to Deumuark, where he continued till the death 1 the queen in 
re: forthat prinoeſs, appriſed of his great merit, kept him neat 
her, From Demmark he paſſed 16 Holland,” and fixed himfelf 
krlt:at the Hague; then removed to Utrecht, where he died in 
mn age 79. He was the author of many ' works upon ye 
and morality, which-ure reckoned excellent in their Kind; 
f ſomè of the polemic kind, againſt the church of Rote. 
PLANTIN CHRIS rorn Sn celebrated printer, was born 
deke Q degree of par and bred to an art which he carried to the 
1 gre rfection. He went and ſettled at Att 
a priating-office z which was conſidered not 
—— a5 the chief amy — the 9 but as one wp moſt 
_ Entraordinary es in Europe. A great number of ancient 
amthors/were printed here: and theſe editions were valued not 
ly for the beauty. of the characters, but alſo for the correR- 
; 97 — with regard to which Plantin was ſo ve 
= 2 ho procored e procured the moſt learned men to be cotye tors © 
acquired'immenſe riches by his profeFon, which 
r dut — nt in u liberal manner. 
He died in 15 93, aged 05 ; and ® moſt fiiniptuons' end 
valukble ed (a his grandſon Balthafr, Ses Ballet $ 
; Vans, * 
: EANUDES (Maznos), a Greek ravnk of Conſtuntinep 
who lived at td end of the third, an the e * te 
fourth- century, is che amhor of a Life of ae,” 


anechndnifſims, ab furdi ties, and falſtœheods; und ef 
; run though. "ke pubtiſhed' theta for ee, 
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pected to be his own. There is alſo a collection of Greek 
epigrams, under the title of © Anthologia,” made by this monk: 
andi it is but juſt to allow him the merit, of having preſerved 
many valuable compoſitions which otherwiſe would have been 
loſt, No particulars are known of Planudes, except that he 
ſuffered ſome perſecution, on account of his zeal for the Latin 


PLATINA (BarTOLOMEO Sacchi), fo called, a learned 
Italian, and author of a © Hiſtory of the Popes,” was born in 


1421 at Piadena, in Latin Platina, a village between Cremona 
and Mantua; whence he took the name by which he is gene- 
rally known. He firſt embraced a military life, which he fol- 
lowed for a conſiderable time ; but afterwards devoted himſelf 
to literature, and made a conſiderable progreſs in it. He went 
to Rome under Calixtus III. who was made pope in 24553 
where getting himſelf introduced to cardinal Beffarion, he 
obtained ſome fmall benefices of pope Pius II. who ſucceeded 
_ Calixtus in 1458, and afterwards was appointed x. erg 
abbreviator. Paul II. ſucceeded Pius in 1464, and then Pla- 
tina's affairs took a very unfavourable turn. In the firſt-place, 
Paul was much indifpoſed towards him, on account of his con- 
nections with his —— Pius: but this might poſſibly have 
been borne; if Puul, in the next place, had not removed all the 
abbreviators from their employments, by aboliſhing their places, 
notwith they had purchaſed them with great ſums of 
war & Upon This, Platina c ined to the pope, and moſt 
humbly befought hirn to order their cauſe to be judged by the 
auditors of the Rota. The pope was offended at the 5 
and gave him a very haughty repulſe: Is it thus,” faid he, look- 
ing at him ſterniy, © is it thus, that you ſummon us before 
your judges, as if you knew not that all laws were centered in 
our breaſt ?' Such is our decree : they ſhall all go hence, whi- 
therſoever they pleaſe : I am pope, and have a right to ratify 
or cancel the acts of others at pleafure.” Theſe unhappy men, 
thus diveſted of their employments, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours, for ſome days, to obtain audience of the pope, but were 
repulſed with contempt: Upon this, Platina wrote td him in 


and intreat them 20 Tall z cauncilz whoſe principal | 
ſhall be, towblige to hem cauſe, why you have diveſted 
us of our lawaſul — n the 
demper und character of Platina, than this letter; which, how- 
| | ever, 
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ever, being conſidered as an act of rebellion, cauſed him to be 
impriſoned, and to endure great hardſhips. At the end of four 
months he had his liberty, with orders not to leave Rome, and 
continued in quiet for ſome time; but afterwards, being ſuſ- 
pected of a plot, was again impriſoned, and, with many others, 
put to the rack. The plot being found imaginary, the charge 
was turned to hereſy, which alſo came to nothing ; and Platina 
was ſet at liberty ſome time after. The pope then flattered him 
with a proſpect of preferment, and thus kept him in Rome; 
but, dying of an apoplexy, left him to ſhift for himſelf as he 
could. his whole conflict is related by Platina himſelf, in 

his! Lives of the Popes, under the pontificate of Paul II. 
Sixtus IV. ſucceeded Paul in 1467, and appointed Platina 
keeper of the Vatican library, which was eſtabliſhed by this 
Pope. Platina here found himſelf in his own element, and 
lived very happily in that ſtation, till 1481, when he, was 
ſnatched away by the plague. He bequeathed to Pomponius 
Lztus the houſe which he built on the Mons Quirinalis, with 
the laurel grove, out of which the poetical crowns were taken. 
He was the author of ſeveral works, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is, De Vitis ac Geſtis Summorum Pontificum;“ or, 
Hiſtory of the Popes from St. Peter to Sixtus IV. to whom he 
dedicated it. The Proteſtants have approved it, and. ranked 
the author among the witneſſes to truth. Some Roman Catholic 
writers charge him with want of ſincerity and care; yet Pan- 
vinius did not ſcruple to publiſh this hiſtory, with notes of his 
own, and added to it, the Lives of the Popes, from Sixtus IV. 
to Pius IV. It was firſt printed at Venice in 1479, folio, and 
reprinted once or twice before 1500 ; {ince which time all the 
editions of it are ſaid to have been caſtrated. , Platina wrote 
alſo a 2. © Hiſtory of Mantua, in Latin, which was firſt pub- 

liſhed by Lambecius, with notes, at Vienna, 1675, in 4to, _ 
Ide titles of ſome of his other works are, 3. De Naturis 
rerum. 4. Epiſtolæ ad diverſos.” 5. De honeſta volup- 
tate et valetudine.” 6. <* De falſo et vero bono. 7. Contra 
amores.” 8. De vera nobilitate. 9. De optimo cive.” 
10. ©. Ranegyricus in Beſſarionem.“ 11. Oratio ad Paulum 
II.“ 22. De pace Italiæ 8 et bello Turcico in- 
dicendo.” 13. De floſculis Iinguæ Latin.“ 14. A 
Treatiſe on the Means of preſerving Health, and the Science 
of the Kitchen, 8vo, Bologna, 1498. On this the following 

epigram was made by Sannazarius: 

Ingenia et mores, vitas, obituſque notaſſe- - 
Pontificum, argute lex fuit hiſtori . 
Tu tamen hic lautz tractas pulmenta-culinz,' 

Hoc Platina, eſt ipſos paſcere pontiſices. $0716 
no ne enjtai 5 7 ue dPLATO, 
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PLATO, a moſt 'illuſtrious philoſ- of antiquity, was 
born at Athens in the eighty-eighth Olympiad, and about 430 
ears before Chriſtſy]. He was a perſon of very great qua- 
liry being deſcended by his father from Royal ae 4 ard by 
his mother from Solon. He was educated in a manner ſuitable 
to his rank: he learned grammar, mathematics, muſic, and 
painting. In his firſt years he addicted himſelf much to poetry; 
wrote odes and dithyrambics, and afterwards epic poetry; which 
laſt, finding it an: inferior to Homer's, he burned. He then 
began to write tragedies, and had prepared one to contend for 
the prize at the Olympic theatre: but, the day before it-ſhould 
have been preſented, he happened to hear Socrates, and was ſo 
charmed with his way of diſcourſing, that he not only forbore 
the conteſt at that time, but neglected poetry ever after, and 
even deſtroyed all his poems. | | | 
He was about his twentieth year, when he became a follower 
of Socrates, and began to ſtudy philoſophy. This exellent maſter, 
ſoon obſerving in Plato a greater genius than common, was 
much pleaſed with him: he adviſed him to read Homer often; 
and thence Plato brought himſelf to conceive and ſpeak of 
things in a lofty, copious, and ſtriking manner. Plato was 
equally attached to Socrates, and raiſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money to. procure his releaſe, after he was impriſoned upon the 
accuſations of his enemies; and, when this failed, took the 
boldneſs to harangue in defence of him to the people, which he 
began to do fo pathetically, that the magiſtrates, fearing: a tu- 
mult, cauſed him to be ſilenced.” Eight years he lived with 
Socrates; in which time he committed, as did Xenophon and 
his other diſciples, the ſubſtance of his maſter's diſcourſes' to 
writing. Of this he compoſed dialogues, but with ſo great-ad- 
ditions of his own, that Socrates, hearing him recite his“ Lyſis,” 
cried out, O Hercules! how many things does this young man 


feign of me[Zz]!” for, as Laertius adds, many of thoſe 
which Plato wrote, Socrates never ſpoke.” Yah: 
The philoſophers who were at Athens were ſo alarmed at the 
death of Socrates, that moſt of them fled, to avoid the injuſtice 
and cruelty of the government. Plato a], whoſe grief on this 
occaſion is ſaid by Plutarch to have been exceſſive, retired to Me- 
gara, where he was kindly entertained by Euclid, who had been 
one of Socrates's firſt ſcholars, till the ſtorm was over. After - 
wards he determined to travel in purſuit: of knowledge; and 
from Megara he went to Italy, where he conferred with Eu- 
Tytus, Philolaus, and Archytas. Theſe were the moſt celebrated 
of the followers of Pythagoras, whoſe doctrine was then become 


7] Fabricii Bibl. Grice, vol. i, Stanley's Lives of Philoſophers, 1743) 40. 
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famous in Greece and from theſe, the Pythagoreans have 
affirmed that he had all his natural philoſophy A He dived 
into the moſt profound and myſterieus ſecrets of the Pythago- 
rean doctrines; and; perceiving other knowledge to be con- 
nected with them, he went to Cyrene, where he learned geo- 
metry of Theodorus: "Thence he paſſed into Egypt, to acquaint 
himſelf with the theology of their prieſts, to ſtudy more nicely 
— gg of geometry, and to inſtru& himſelf in aſtro- 
ical obſervations; and, having taken a full ſurvey of all 

the country, he ſettled for ſome time in the province of ais, 
learning of the wiſe men there what they held concerning the 
univerſe,” whether it had a beginning, whether it moved wholly 
or in part, &c. and Pauſanias affirms, in his Meſſeniacs, that he 
learned from theſe the immortality, as well as the tranſmigration 
of ſouls. | Some of the fathers will have it, that he had commu- 
nication with the books of Moſes, and ſtudied under one Sech- 
nuphis, a learned man of Heliopolis, who was a Jew : but there 
is nothing that can be called evidence for theſe aſſertions. St. 
Auſtin once believed, that Plato had ſome conference with je- 
remiah [e]; but afterwards diſcovered that the prophet muſt 
have been dead at leaſt ſixty years before Plato's voyage to Egypt. 
Plato's curioſity was not yet ſatisfied : he travelled into Perſia, to 
confult the Magi about the religion of that country; and he de- 
ſigned to have penetrated even to the Indies, and to have learned 
the Brachmans their manners and cuſtoms; but che wars in 

> — mn er to Athens from bis travels, he applied himſelf 
to tenen philoſophy, which at that time was the moſt Honour- 
able profeſſion in that place. He fet up his ſchool in the Aca- 
demy, a place of exercife in the fuburhs of the city, beſet with 
woods; but this, not being a very healthy ſituation, brought on 
him a quartan ague, which laſted" eighteen months, The phy- 
Gtians adviſed him to remove to the Lyceum; but he refuſed, 
and anſwered, ** I would not live on the top of Athos, to linger 
away liſe: and it was from the academy, that his ſect took the 
name. of Acadermes, Yet, ſettled as 12 was, he afterwards 
made ſeveral voyages abroad: one E to Sicily, in order 
io view the eruptions of mount tna. Dionyſins the tyrant 
CT yracuſe; Plato went to ſee him; but, inſtead of 
. ring hitn, Icke a courtier, reproved him for the diſarders of 
his conrt,- and che injuſtice of his government. The tyrant, not 
vſed to dffagreesdle truths, grew enraged at Platq, and would 
have put him to death, if Pron and Ariftamenes, formerly bis 
Tholars, and chen favourites of that prince, had not powerfully 
interceded for him, Dionyſius was content to deliver him into 
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the hands of an envoy of the Lacedemonians, who were then at 
war with the Athenians; and this envoy, touching upon the 
coaſt of Egina, ſold him for a ſlave to a merchant of Cyrone, 
who, as ſoon as he had bought hien, ſent him away to Athens. 
Some time after, he made a ſecond vayage into Sicily, in the 
reign of Dionyſius tha younger; who ſent Dion, his miniſter 
— favourite, to invite him to court, that he might learn from 
him the art of governing his people well. Plato accepted the 
invitation, and went; but, the intimacy between Dion and Plato 
raiſing jealouſy in the tyrant, the former was diſgraced, and the 
latter ſent. ſent back to Athens. Dion being re- admitted to 
favour, perſuaded Dionyſius to recall Plato, who received him 
with all the marks ef will and friendſhip, that a great 
prince could give. He ſent out a very fine galley to meet him, 
and went himſelf. in a magnificent chariot, attended by all his 
court, to receive him; but his. inconſtant diſpoſition hurtij ed him 
into new ſuſpicions. . It ſhould ſeem, indeed, as if theſe ſuſ- 
picions were not altogether groundleſs: for lian ſays, and 
Cicero was of the ſame opinion, that Plato taught Dion how 
to diſpatch the tyrant, and to deliver the people from oppreſſion 
[0]. However this might be, Plato was offended, and com- 
plained ; and Dionyſus, incenſed at theſe complaints, reſolved 
to put him to death: but Archytas, who had great-imtereſt with 
the tyrant, being informed of it by Dion, interceded ſor the 
philoſopher, and obtained leave for him to retir mee. 
The Athenians received him joyfully at his return, and would 
have complimented him with the adminiſtration of the govern- 
nent; but be declined the honour, chooſing- rather to live 
quietly in the Academy, and to employ himſelf.1a-contemplation 
and the of -philofophy... His fame was now ſpread far und 
wide; and ſeveral ſtates, among which were the Arcadians and 
Thebans, ſent ambaſſadors with earneſt requeſts that he would 
come over, not only to inſtruct their young men in philoſophy, 
but alſo to preſcribe for them laws of government,” The Cyre- 
nians, Syracuſians, Cretans, and Fleans, ſent alſo to him 3j he 
did not 17 to any of them, but gave laws and rules of —— 
ing to He lived ſingle, yet ſoberly and chaſtely. He was 
a man of great virtues, and exceedingly affable; of which we 
need no greater proof, than his civil manner of converſing with 
the philoſophers of his own 4imes; Wien pride and eney were 
at their height. His behaviour to Diogenes is always: men- 
tioned in his hiſtory. This Cynic was highly offended, it ſeeths, 
at the politeneſs and fine taſte of Plato, and uſed to catch all 
opportunities of ſnarling at himg; Me Cinad ons day at his table 
with other company, and trampling upon the tapeſtry with his 
| TTY N * ** r bind ; N 8 
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dirty feet, uttered this brutiſh ſarcaſm: “I trample upon the 
pride of Plato: to which Plato wiſely retorted, with greater 
ide.“ | | | 
"The fame of Plato drew diſciples to him from all parts, and, 
among the reſt, Speuſippus, an Athenian, his ſiſter's ſon, whom 
he appointed his ſucceſſor in the waar Another famous 
diſciple was the t Ariſtotle, whom Plato, after he grew 
jealous of him, uſed to call a colt, foreſeeing that he would 
oppoſe him, as a colt kicks at the dam, from whom he has re- 
ceived ſuck. His ſchool was frequented alſo by two ladies, 
Laſthenia a Mantinean, and Axiothea a Phliaſian, who went 
habited as men, and thereby gave occaſion to injurious ſuſpicions 
of Plato: finally, by Hyperides, Demoſthenes, and Iſoerates, 
with the laſt of whom Plato was very intimate. In the mean 
time, as his great reputation gained him on the one hand many 
diſciples and admirers, fo on the other it raiſed him ſome emu- 
lators, eſpecially among his fellow-diſciples, the followers of 
Socrates. Xenophon and he were particularly diſaffected towards 
each other; and their emulation appears in nothing more, than 
in their having written upon the ſame ſubjects. They both 
wrote a Sympoſium :” they both wrote about Socrates : they 
both wrote upon —.— for jhe . Commonwealth of 
Plato,” and the © Inſtitution of — (ol are works of the 
fame nature, the latter being pronounced by Cicero, -as much a 
work of invention as the former. A. Gellivs ſays, „ that they 
avoided the very naming one another in their works; but he 
was miſtaken: for Xenophon ſpeaks of Plato in the third book 
of his * Memorabilia,” and Plato of Xenophon in the third 
—— . — | e in l. 
his extraordinary man, being arrived at eighty-one years 

age [FI, died a very eaſy and — 9 midſt of an 
entertainment, according to ſome; but, according to Cicero, 
as he was writing. Both the life and death of this philoſopher 
were calm and undiſturbed; and indeed he was finely formed 
for happineſs. Beſides the advantages of a noble birth, he had 
a large and comprehenſive underſtanding, a' vaſt fund of wit 
and good taſte, t evenneſs and ſweetneſs of temper, all 
cultivated and refined by education and travel; fo that it is no 
wonder, if he was honoured by his countrymen, eſteemed by 
ſtrangers, and adored by his ſcholars. The ancients thought 
more highly of Plato than of all their philoſophers + they always 
called him the Divine Plato; and they ſeemed reſolved that his 
deſcent ſhould be more than human. * There are,” fays Apu- 
leius [o], who aſſert Plato to have been ſprung from a more 
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ſublime conception; and that his mother Perictione, who was 
a very beautiful woman, was impregnated by Apollo in the 
ſhape of a ſpeQre.” Plutarch, Suidas, and others, affirm this 
to have been the common report at Athens. When he was an 
infant, his father Ariſto went to Hymettus, with his wife and 
child, to ſacrifice to the Muſes; and, while they were buſied 
in the divine rites, a fwarm of bees came and diſtilled their 
honey upon his lips. This, ſays Cicero [H, was conſidered 
as a preſage of his future eloquence. Apuleius relates, that 
Socrates, the night before Plato was recommended to him, 
dreamed that a young fwan fled from Cupid's altar in the aca- 
demy, and ſettled in his lap, thence ſoared to heaven, and de- 
lighted the with its muſic : and when Ariſto the next day 
preſented Plato to him, “ Friends,” ſays Socrates, . this is the 
ſwan of Cupid's altar.” The Greeks loved fables: ny 
ſhew, however, in the preſent caſe, what exceeding reſpe 
was paid to the memory of Plato. Cicero perfectly adored him; 
and tells us, that he was juſtly called by Panztius the divine, the 
moſt wiſe, the moſt ſacred, the Homer of philoſophers; enti- 
tled him to Atticus, “ Deus ille noſter; thought, that if Ju- 
piter had ſpoken Greek, he would have ſpoke in Plato's lan- 
guage; and made him ſo implicitly his guide in wifdom and 
philoſophy, as to declare, that he had rather err with Plato, 
than be right with any one elſe. But gyric aſide, Plato 
was certainly a very wonderful man, of a large and compre- 
henſive mind, an imagination infinitely fertile, and of a moſt 
flowing and copious eloquence. Nevertheleſs, the ſtrength 
and heat of fancy prevailing in his compoſition over judgement, 
he was too apt to ſoar beyond the limits of earthly things, to 
range in the imaginary regions of general and abſtracted ideas ; 
on which account, though there is always a greatneſs and 
ſublimity in his manner, ho did -not philofophize ſo mnch ac- 
cording to truth-and nature as Ariſtotle, though Cicero did not 
ſeruple to give him the preference. Plato is very proper to 
enrich the imagination, to inſpire fine ſentiments and graceful 
expreſſion; but Ariſtotle will contribute more to form and 
ſtrengthen the judgement, and teach a man to think more 
wiſely and truly. — w e en e eee 
The writings of Plato are in all the form of dialogue, where 
he ſeems to deliver nothing from himſelf, but every thing as the 
ſentiments and opinions of others, of Socrates chiefly, of Ti- 
mzus, &c. He does not mention himſelf any where, — 
once in his * Phædo, and another time in his Apology: 
Socrates.” His ſtyle, as Ariſtotle, obſerded {1}, is between proſe 
and verſe: on which account ſome have not ſcrupled to rank 
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hint with the poets. There is a better reaſon for ſo doing, 
than the elevation and ur of his ſtyle: his matter i; 
uently the offspring of imagination, inſtead of doctrines or 
he firſt edition of © Plato's 
Works” in Greek, was put out by Aldus at Venice, in 1513; 
dut a Latin verſion-of him by Marſilius Ficinus had been 
inted there in 1491. They were reprinted together at Lyons 
B 1588, and at Francfort in 1602, The famous printer 
Henry Stephens, in 1578, gave a moſt beautiful and correct 
edition of Plato's Works at Paris, with a new Latin ver- 
fron by Serranus, 3 vols. folio; and this deſervedly paſſes for 
the dell edition of Plato: yet Serranus's verſion is very excep- 
tionable, and in many. reſpects, if not in all, inferior to that 
of Ficinus. - A good edition in twelve volumes 8yo, has lately 
been publiſhed at Deuxponts, from that of Serranus. 
PLAUTUS (Marcus Acctus), a comic writer of. ancient 
, was born at Sarſina, a ſmall town in Umbria, a pro- 
vince of Italy x J. His proper name was Marcus Accius: he 
is ſuppoſed to have acquired the ſurname of Plautus, from 
having broad and ill - formed feet. His parentage ſeems to have 
been mean: and ſome have thought him the ſon of a flare. 
Few circumſtances of his life are known: Cicero has told us 
in general | L |, that he was ſome years younger than Nævius or 
Ennius, and that he died the firſt year of the elder Gato's cen- 
ſorſhip, when Claudius Pulcher and Lycius Portius Licinius 
were conſuls. This was about the year of Rome 569, when 
Terence was about nine years old, and 184 years before Chriſt. 
A. Gellius ſays (u], that Plautus was diſtinguiſhed at the ſame 
time for his ray upon the theatre, that Cato was for his 
in the Forum : and obſerves elſewhere from Varro 
NJ, that he was ſo well paid for his plays, as to think of 
ing his ſtock by trading; in which however he was ſo un- 
fortunate, that he loſt all he had got by the Muſes, and for his 
ſubſiſtence was reduced, in the time of a general famine, to 
work at the mill. This was no bad puniſhment for a greedy and 
covetous man, which Plautus is repreſented by Horace to have 
been [o]. How long he continued in this diſtreſs, is no where 
faid: but Varro adds, that the poet's wit was his beſt ſupport, 
and that he compoſed three plays during this daily drudgery. 
We have twenty of his plays extant, though not all of them 
entire; none of which were —— at the mill, but before 
he became 2 bankrupt, Varro ed twenty - ſix to be of his 
— which were all extant in Gellius's time, Some 
nade the number of his plays to exceed an hundred; but this 
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might ariſe from his reviſing the plays of other poets, which 
Gellius ſuppoſes he did; and Varro's account ought to be de- 
ciſive. This learned Roman had written a particular treatiſe 
on Plautus's works, from the ſecond book of which, quoted by 
Gellius, the foregoing account of him is taken. Many other 
critics are there mentioned by Gellius,, who had all written 
ſome pieces upon Plautus, which ſhew the great admiration in 
which he was held by the Romans: and it ſhould ſeem as if 
this admiration continued long; for there is a —_ in Arno- 
bius, whenee it ſeems reaſonable to. infer, that ſome of his 
lays were ated on ſolemn occaſions, ſo late as the reign of 

Diocleſian, It. is where that father, ridiculing the ſuperſti- 
tion of the heathens, 2 aſks. them [y], how they 
could imagine that — ſhould be appeaſed by their acting 
the Amphitryo of Plautus?” This poet is ſaid by Varro to 
have compoſed the following epitaph for himſelf, which, as 
ſayouring of vanity, has been — by ſome critics a ſpu- 
rious production: but, as Gellius expreſsly cites Varro for it, 
the genuineneſs of it cannot well be queſtioned dq. It is in 
theſe words: 1 +: 2 

« Poſtquam mofte datu ſt Plautus, comtedia luget ; 

Scena eſt deſerta. Dein riſus, ludu', jocuſque, | 

Et numeri innumeri ſimul omnes collacrumarunt :. 

Two things have occaſioned the comedies of Plautus to be ex- 

ceeding| fi 556d} one is, the exact propriety of his expreſſion, 
which has been made the ſtandard of the pureſt Latin; inſomuch 
that Varro did not ſcruple to ſay, that were the Muſes to ſpeak 
Latin, they would certainly fj in the language of Plautus; 
the other, the true ridicule and humour of his characters, which 
ſet him above all the Roman comic, writers. This is the con- 
{tant opinioh of Varro, Cicero, Gellius, Macrobius, and the 
molt eminent modern critics, as Lipſius, the Scaligers,, Mu- 
retus, Turnebus, &c. It has been thought ſtrange, that Horace 
[8] in, tha dS od hover iden 

« At noſtri n Plautinos et numeros et 

Laudavere ſales: nimium patienter utrumque 

Ne dicam ſtultè mĩirati; ſi modo ego et vos 

Scimus iĩnurbanum lepido ſeponere dictoo 
hould pafs, ſo ſevere a cenſure on the wit of Plautus, ym 
vet appeared ſo admirable to Cicero, that he ſpeaks egit 
+ elegans, urbanum; ingenioſum, facetum [s]. But d 
common anſwer is allowed to be the true one: which is, chat 
endeavouring to beat down the exceſſive” veneration for the 
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elder Roman poets, and, among the reſt, for Plautus, he cen. 
ſures,” without reſerve, every the leaſt. defect in his writings; 
though, in general, he agreed with Cicero in admiring him, 
In ſhort, however Horace, and a few critics of a more refined 
and delicate taſte, might cenſure Plautus for his eoarſeneſs and 
inurbanity, yet he carried his point by it better, than he could 
have done by the delicate railleries and exquiſite paintings of a 
Menander or a Terence ; for, by the drollery of his wit, and 
the pleaſantry of his ſcenes, he fo enchanted the people of 
Rome, as to continne the reigning favourite of the ſtage, even 
long after Afranius and Terence had —_— on it. Nay, 
the humour continued through the Auguſtan age; and no won- 
der, when, as Suetonius tells us [TJ, the emperor himſelf was 
much delighted with it. ee e ee, 
The beſt editions of Plautus, but there are none ſo _ 
as might be wiſhed, are, 1. That of Paris, 1576, in folio; 
with the «© Commentaries of Dionyſius Lambinus.” 2. Another 
at Paris, 1621, in 4to, reviſed by Janus Gruterus, and illuſ- 
trated with the «© Commentaries of Fredericus Taubmannus.” 
3. That in uſum Delphini, 1679,” in 2 vols. 4to. 4. Cum 
_ — et Frederici Gronovii, Amſt. 1684, in two 
vols. 8vo. 6 
PLAY FORD (Jon), a man diſtinguiſhed in the muſical 
world, was born in 1613 buch He was a ſtationer and a ſellet 
of muſical inſtruments, muſic-books, and muſie- paper. What 
his education had been, is not known; but that he had attained 
to a conſiderable proficiency in the practice of mblic and mu- 
fical compoſition, is certain. His ſkill in muſic was not fo 
great, as to entitle him to the appellation of a maſter: he knew 
nothing of the theory of the ſcience, but was very well verſed 
in the practice, and underſtood the rules of compoſition well 
enough to write good harmony, In 16865, he iſhed an 
Introduction to the Skill of Muſie;“ Which, being written 
in a plain and eafy ftyle, ſucceeded ſo well, as to go through 
many editions, conſiderably improved by the author and his 
friends: the edition before us is the thirteenth, 169), in 12m0, 
with a print of him by Loggan, Playford appears to have 
poſſeſſed the friendſhip of the moſt eminent muſicians of bis 
time, and in conſequence thereof was the publiſher of a ver) 
eat number of muſic- books between the years 1650 and 1685. 
contributed alſo. not a little to the improvement of th: 
Art of printing muſic. He died about 1693; and Tate, then 
| laureat, wrote an elegy upon him 
le had a ſon named John, a printer of muſic; and a younger 
named Henry, who was a ſeller of muſic. The books adve!- 
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tiſed by him were but few in number, compared with thoſe uf 


his father. Among them were the eus Britannicus/”* 


the Ten Sonatas, and the Airs of Purcell. He 
living after the year 1 | 48 
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moſt learned of the ancient Roman writers, was born in the 
reign of Tiberius Czfar, about the year of Chriſt 23. His 
birth-place was Verona, as appears from his calling Catullus 
his countryman, who was unqueſtionably of ct The 
ancient writer of his life, falſely aſcribed to Suetonius, and, 
after him, St. Jerom, have made him a native of Rome: father 
Hardouin has alſo taken ſome learned pains to confirm this 
notion, which however has not prevailed v. He was parti - 
cularly formed for excelling in knowledge: for Aulus Gellius 
repreſents him as one of the moſt ingenious men of bis age; 
and what is related of his application by his nephew the 
younger Pliny, is almoſt incredible. Vet his exceſſive love of 
ſtudy did not ſpoil the man of buſineſs, nor prevent him from 
hlling the men offices with credit. He was a pro- 
curator, or m r of the emperor's revenue, in the provinces 
of Spain and Affic; and was advanced to the high dignity of 
augur. He had ſeveral conſiderable commands in the army, 
and was as diſtinguiſhed by his courage in the field, as by his. 
3 at the 5 3 a, ——— 11155 
is manner of life, as it is 1 is „ is very 
extraordinary [z J. In ſummer he — began his Andes 2 
ſoon as it was night: in winter, generally at one in the morn- 
ing, but never later than two, and often at midnight. No 
man ever ſpent leſs time in bed; inſomuch that he would ſome- 
times, wi t retiring from his books, take a ſhort ſleep, and 
then purſue his ſtudies. Before day- break, he uſed to wait 
upon Veſpaſian, who likewiſe choſe that ſeaſon to tranſact 
buſineſs: and when he had finiſhed the affairs which that en- 
peror eommitted to his charge, he returned home again to his 
{tudies. After a ſlender repaſt at noon, he would frequently in 
the ſummer, if he was diſengaged from buſineſs, repoſe him- 
ſelf in the ſun: during which time ſome author was read to 
him, from which he made extracts and obfervations. This was 
his conſtant method, whatever book he read: for it was a 
maxim of his, that no book was ſo bad, but fo ing might 
be learned from it.“ When this was over, he generally went 
into the cold-bath, after which he took a ſlight refreſhment of 
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food and reſt; and then, as if it had been a new day, reſumed 
his ſtudies till ſupper- time, when a book was again read to him, 
n which he would make ſome remarks as they went on. 
is nephew mentions a ſingular inſtance to ſhew how covetous 
he was of his time, and how gfeedy of knowledge. His reader 
having pronounced a word wrong, ſomebody at the table made 
him repeat it: upon which, Pliny aſked his friend, if he 
underſtood it? who acknowledging that he did; © Why 
then,” ſaid he, would you make him go back again? we 
have loſt, by this interruption, above ten lines.” In ſummer, 
he always roſe from ſupper by day-light; and in winter, as 
ſoon as it was dark. Such was his way of life amidſt the noiſe 
and hurry of the town; but in the country his whole time was 
devoted to ſtudy without intermiſſion; excepting only when he 
bathed: and this, no longer than while he was actually in the 
bath; for all the while he was rubbed and wiped, he was em- 
— either in hearing ſome book read to him, or in dictating 
imſelf. In his journeys, he loſt no time from his ſtudies: but 
his mind, at thoſe 2 | being diſengaged from all other 
thoughts, applied itſelf wholly to that ſingle purſuit. A ſecre- 
tary conſtantly attended him in his chariot, who, in the winter, 
wore a particular fort of warm gloves, that the ſharpneſs of 
the weather might not occaſion any interruption 'to his ſtudies: 
and, for the ſame reaſon, inſtead of walking, he always uſed 
2 Chair in Rome. 

By this extraordinary application he found time to write a 
great number of volumes: but, before we give an account of 
theſe, let us relate the circumſtances of his death, which, like 
his manner of living, were very fingular-and curious, and are 
alſo defcribed at large by the elegant pen of his nephew [ A]. 
He was at that time, with a fleet under his command, at 
Mifenum, in the gulf of Naples; his ſiſter and her. fon, the 
younger Pliny, being with him. On the 24th of Auguſt, in 
the year 79, about one in the afternoon, his ſiſter deſired him 
to obſerve a cloud of a very unufral ſize and ſhape. He was 
in his ſtudy; but immediately aroſe, and went out upon an 
eminence to view it more diſtinctly. It was not at that diſtance 
diſcernible from what mountain this cloud iſſued, but it was 
found afterwards to aſcend from mount Veſuvins. Its figure 
reſembled that of a pine-tree; for it ſhot up a great height in 
the formiof a trunk, which. extended itſelf at the top into a 
fort of branches; and it appeared ſometimes bright, and ſome- 
times dark and ſpotted, as it was either more or leſs impreg- 

nated with earth and cinders. This was a noble phænomenon 


tor the philofophic Pliny, who immediately ordered a light 
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veſſel to be got ready; but as he was coming out of the houſe, 
with his tablets: for his obſervations, he received a note from 
Rectina, a lady of quality, earneſtly intreating him to come 10- 
her aſſiſtance, ſince her villa being ſituated at the foot of mount 
Veſuvius, there was no way for her to eſcape, but by ſea. 
He therefore ordered the gallies to put to fea, and went himſelf 
on board, with intention of aſſiſting not only Rectina, but 
- others : for the villas ſtood extremely thick upon that beau- 
tiful coaſt. He ſteered directly to the point of danger, whence: 
others fled with the utmoſt terror; and with ſo much calmneſs 
and preſence of mind, as to be able to make and dictate his 
obſervations upon the motion and figure of that dreadful ſcene. 
He went ſo nigh the mountain, that the cinders, which grew 
thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, fell into the ſhips, 
together with pumice- ſtones and black pieces of burning rock: 
they were likewiſe in danger, not only of being aground by the 
ſudden retreat of the ſea, but alſo from the vaſt fragments 
which rolled down from the mountain, and obſtructed all the 
thore. Here be ſtopped to conſider, whether he ſhould return? 
to which the pilot adviſing him, Fortune,” ſaid he, be- 
friends the brave; carry me to Pomponianus,”! Pomponianus 
was then at Stabiz, a town ſeparated by a gulf, which the ſea, 
after ſeveral windings, upon that ſhore. He found him 
in the greateſt conſternation, he exhorted him to keep up his 
ſpirits; and, the more to diſſipate his fears, he ordered, with. 
an air of unconcern, the baths to be got ready; when, after: 
having bathed, he ſat down to ſupper with an apparent cheare; 
fulneſs. In the mean while, the eruption from Veſuvius flamed, 
out in ſeveral places with much violence, which the darkneſs: 
af the night contributed to render ſtill more viſible and dreadful. 
Pliny, to ſoothe the apprehenſions of his friend, aſſured him it 
was only the burning of the villages, which the country people 
had abandoned to the flames; after this, he retired, and had. 
ſome ſeep. The court which led to his apartment being in 
ſome time almoſt filled with ſtones and aſhes, if he had conti- 
nued there any longer, it would have been impoſſible for kim 
to have made his way out: it was therefore thought proper to 
awaken kim. He got up, and went to Pomponlanus and the 
reſt of the company, who were not unconcerned enough to 
think of going to bed. They conſulted: together, whether it 


would be moſt prudent to truſt to the houſes, which now ſhook 
from ſide-to-ſide. with frequent and violent rockings ; ot to fly 
to the open fields, where the calcined ſtones and einders, 
though light indeed, yet fell in large Howers, and threatened 
deſtruction. In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the fields, as the 
leſs dangerous ſituation of the two; and went out, having pile 
lows tied upon their | heads. . napkins, which was all 
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defence againſt the ſtorms of ſtones that fell around them. It 
was now -day-eyery where elſe, but there à deeper darkneſs 
prevailed than in the moſt obſcure night; Which, however, was 
in ſome degree — — by — and other lights of various 
kinds. They thought proper to go down farther upon the 
ſhore, to a — they might ſafely put out to ſea; but they 
found the waves ſill run — high and boiſterous. There 
Pliny, taking a draught or two of water, threw himſelf down 
a cloth Þ which was ſpread for him; when immediately the 
flames and a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, which was the forerunner 
of them, diſperſed the reſt of the company, and obliged him 
to ariſe. He raiſed himſelf, with the aſſi of two of his 
ſervants, for he was pretty fat, and inſtantly fell down dead: 
ſuffocated; as his nephew conjectures, by ſome groſs and nox- 
ious vapour; for he had always weak and was fre- 
dy ſubject to a difficulty of breathing. v foon as it was 
ene again, which was not till che third day after, his body 
was found entire, and without any marks of — 1 
exactly in the ſame poſture that he fell, and * 
z man aflecp than dead. ae 9 . 5 
The ſiſter and nephew, whom * beer left at Miſehum, 
contitiued there that night, but had their reſt extremely broken 
and diſturbed. There had been for no before ſome ſhocks 
of an earthgdake, which was the leſs ſurpriſing; as were 
always extremely frequent in Campania; but they were fo par- 
ticularly yiolent that night, that they not only ſhook-every thing, 
but ſeemed to threaten a total deſtruction. When the morning 
cn the" light was exceedingly faint” and languid? and the 
continued to totter; ſo that Pliny and his mother 
n and the people fol them in the 
got at a convenient diſtance from 
the — ſtood ſill,” in the midſt of a' moſt dangerous 
and dreadful f. ne. The chariots, — had — to be 


ting thei with Jarge — he ſea 
feernce to roll — upon itſelf, and to be driven from its banks 

the eonyulſive-motion of the earth; it was certain at leaſt, 
the ſhore'was conſiderably enlarged, and ſeveral ſew animals v were 
— upôn it. On the other ide, a black and dreadful cloud, 
e — tes vapour, daried out à long 

fire, reſembling flaſhes ef lightning, but much larger. 
— the jr ar ſeemed to deſcend; and cover the 
Doe ocean; as indeed, it entirely hid the ifland of Caprez, 
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berſelf, ſhe ſaid, her age and 2 rendered all attempts 
of that ſort impoſſible: but he refuſed to leave her, and, taking 
her by the hand, led her on. The aſhes began to fall upon 
them, though in no great quantity: but a thick ſmoke, like a 
torrent, came. polling after them. Pliny propoſed, while they 
had any light, to turn out of the high road, left his mother 
thould be preſſed to death in the dark, by the croud that followed 
them: and they had ſcarce 1 out of the path, when utter 
darkneſs entirely overſpread them. Nothing then was to be 
heard, ſays Pliny, but the ſhrieks of women, the ſcreams of 
children, and the cries of men: ſome calling for their children, 
others for their parents, others for their huſbands, and only diſ- 
tinguiſhing each other by their voices; one lamenting his own 
fate, 8 of his family, ſome wiſhing to die from the 
very fear of dying, ſome lifting up their hands to the gods, but 
the greater part imagining that the laſt and eternal night was 
come, which was to deſtroy both the gods and the world toge- 
ther, At length a glimmering light appeared, which however 
was not the feturn of day, but only the forerunner of an ap- 
proaching hurſt of flames. The Fre fell luckilyt a diſtance 
from them; then again they were immerſed in thick darkneſs, 
and a heavy ſhower of aſhes rained upon them, which they 
were obliged every now and then to ſhake off, to prevent being 
cruſhed and buried in the heap. At length this dreadful dark+ 
neſs was diſſipated by degrees, like a cloud or ſmoke: the real 
day returned, and eyen the ſim appeared, though S 
and as when an eclipſe is coming on; and. every object feemed 
changed, being covered aver with white aſhes, as with a 
ſnow. Pliny owns very frankly, that his fupport, during this 
terrible phænomenon, was chiefly founded in that miſerable; 
though ſtrong! conſolation, that all mankind were involved ia 
the ſame. calamity, and that the world itſelf was periſhings 
They returned to Miſenum, but without yet-getting id of their 
fears; for the earthquake ſtill continued, while, as was extremely 
natural in fuch a ſituation, ſeveral enthuſiaſtic people rag up 
and down, heightening their own and their friends calamities py 
terrible predictions. D aft Rr „ 
This event happened A. D. 790, in the firſt year of the em- 
ou Titus ; was probably the firſt eruption of mount 
eſuvius, at leaſt of any conſequence, as it is certain we have 
no particular accounts of any preceding erùption. Dio, indeed, 
and other ancient authors, ſpeak of this mountain as hurt 
before; but ſtill they deſeribe it as cayered with trees 
vines, fo that the eruptions muſt have been inconſiderable [A. 
blanial has an epigram upon this luthect, in which he gives 
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us a view of Veſuvius, as it appeared before this terrible con- 
flagration broke out: and nothing can be more proper than to 
% ̃ !. Jon ORBRIL, 93 re 
Hic eſt pampineis viridis modo Veſvius ymbris : | 
Preſſerat Ric madidos nobilis uva lacus, © | 
Hzc juga, quam Niſz colles, plus Bacchus amavit: 
Hoc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros. 
Hæc Veneris ſedes, Lacædemone gratior illi: 
Hic locus Herculeo nominę clarus erat. 
Cuncta jacent flammis, et triſti merſa favilla; 
Nec fopeti vellent hoc licuiſſe fibi. 1 
o Thus Engliſhed, by Mr, Melmoth. . 
Here verdant vines o'erſpread Veſuvio's ſides s+ 
Te geverols pe here pour'd her purple tides, - 
This Bacchus loy'd beyond his native ſcene 
Here dancing Satyrs joy'd to trip the green. 
Far more than Sparta this in Venus“ grace: 
And great Alcides once renown'd the place. 
Now flaming embers ſpread dire waſte around,. 
And gods regret that gods can thus confound.”: ... | 
Concerning the N of Pliny, we have full information 
from his nephew [c ]. The firſt book he publiſhed was, a 
treatiſe, © Concerning the art of uſing the javelin on horſe- 
back, de jaculatione equeſtri: this he wrote when he com- 
manded a troop of horſe. The life of Pomponius Secundus,“ 
who was his friend. “ The hiſtory of the wars in Germany:“ 
in which he gave an account of all the battles the Romans had 
Had with the Germans. His nephew ſays, that a dream, which 
he had when he ſerved in the army in Germany, firſt ſuggeſted 
to him the deſign of this work: it was, that Druſus Nero, who 
extended: his conqueſts very far into that country, and: there 
loſt his life, appeared to him, and conjured him“ not to ſuffer 
his memory to be buried in oblivion. He wrote likewiſe “ A 
treatiſe upon eloquence; and a piece of criticiſm: concern- 
ing dubious Latinity.“ This laſt work was publiſhed in 
Nero's reign, when the tyranny of the times made it dangerous 
10 an ſtudies, of a freer kihd; it is often cited by Priſ- 
cian. He completed a hiſtory which Aufidius Baſſus left unti- 
niſhed, by adding to it thirty books, which contained the hiſtory 
of his own times. Laſtly, he left thirty-ſeven books upon the 
ſubject of natural hiſtory : a work, ſays his nephew, df great 
compaſs. and learning, and almoſt às full of variety as nature 
been It is the only work of his that is extant; and has 
been often printed, but the beſt edition by far is that of Paris 
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by father Hardouĩin. Vet of this editor there are two editions, 
which differ conſiderably : the firſt, in five volumes, 4to, 1685, 
being by no means ſo valuable as that of 1723, in three volumes, 
folio. There is alſo an uſeful edition in 8vo, by Franzius, 
publiſhed at Leipſic in 1778-91. This edition conſiſts of ten 
volumes, with a copious ſelection of the beſt note. 
We ſhould add to the works af this author a vaſt quantity of 
manuſcripts, which. he left to his nephew, and for which he 
had been offered by Largius Licinius 400,000 ſeſterces, that is, 
about 3200 l. of our money. You will wonder,” ſays his 
nephew, “ how a man, ſo enga as he was, could find 
time to compoſe ſuch a number of books; and ſome of them 
too upon abſtruſe ſubjects. Your ſurpriſe will riſe ſtill 
higher, when you hear, that for {ome time he engaged in 
the profeſſion of an advocate, that he died in his Sbth year; 
that from the time of his quitting the bar to his rad q he 
was employed in the higheſt poſts, and in the ſervice of his 
prince: but he had a quick apprehenſion, joined to an un- 
wearied application.“ Ep. iii. 5. Hence he became not only 
a maſter in polite literature, in grammar, eloquence, and 
hiſtory, but —— alſo in all arts and ſciences, in geography, 
mathematics, philo 2 aſtronony, medicine, botany, ſculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, &c. for of all theſe things has he 
treated in the very important work that he has left us. 
- PLINIUS: CACILIUS SECUNDUS (Cas), [5] ne- 
hew of. Caius Plinius Secundus, was born in the ninth year of 
ero, and the 62d of Chriſt, at Novocomum, a town u 
the lake Larius, near which he had ſeveral beautiful villas. 
_ Cxcilius: was the name of his father, and Plinius Secundus 
that of his mother's brother, who adopted him. He brought 
into the world with him fine parts and an elegant taſte, which 
he did not fail to cultivate early; for, as he tells us himſelf, he 
wrote a Greek tragedy [E] at N of age. He loſt 
his father when he was young, and had the famous Virginius 
for his tutor or guardian, as. vin he has ſet in a glorious'[F 
light. He frequented the ſchools of the rhetoricians, and hea 
Quintilian z for whom he ever after entertained ſo! high an 
eſteem, that he beſtowed a conſiderable portion upon his daugh- 
ter at her marriage [G]. He was in his eighteenth year when 
his uncle died; and it. was then that he began to plead in the 
Forum, which was the uſual road to dignities. About a yet 
after, he aſſumed the military character, and went into Syri; 
with the commiſſion. of tribune: but this did not ſuit his taſte, 
auy more than it had ſuited that of Cicero; and therefore we 
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find him returning after a campaign or two n. He tells us, 
that in his — 1 homewards he was — 34 — 
winds at the ifland Icaria, and that he ernployed himfelf in 
making verſes; he enlarges in the ſame place upon his poetical 
exercitations, yet in this alſo he reſembled Cicero, and valued 
himſelf upon a talent which he did not eminently poſſeſs. 
Upon his return from Syria, he took a wife, and ſettled at 
Rome: it was in the reign of Domitian. During this moſt 
rilous time, he continued to plead in the Forum, where he 
ok diſtinguiſhed not more by his uncommon abilities and 
uence, than by his great reſolution: and courage, which 
enabled him to ſpeak boldly, when hardly any one elſe could 
venture to ſpeak at all, On theſe accounts he was often ſingled 
out by the ſenate, to defend the plundered provinces againſt 
their oppreſſive goyernors, and to manage other cauſes of a 
like important and dangerous nature. One of theſe cauſes was 
in favour of the province of Bætica, in their: proſecution of 
Bebius Maſſa; in which he acquired ſo general an applauſe, 
that the emperor Nerva, then a private man, and in baniſhment 
at Tarentum, wrote him a letter, in which he congratulated 
only Pliny, but the age, which had an example 
much in the ſpirit of the ancients [i. Pliny relates this 
affair, in a letter to Cornelius Tacitus; and he was ſo pleaſed 
with it himſelf, that he could not help entreating this friend to 
record it in his hiſtory. He ſolicits him K ever with 
jnfinitely more modeſty, than Tully had uſed to Luceeius 
upon the ſame. occaſion: and though he might imitate Cicero 
in the requeſt, as he profeſſes to have conſtantly ſet that great 
man before him tor a model, yet he took care not to tranſgreſs 
the bounds of decency in his manner of making it. He ob. 


tained the offices of queſtor and tribune, and fortunately went 


unhurt through the reign of Domitian : there is howeyer reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that if the emperor had not died juſt as he did, Pliny 
would: have ſhared the fate of many other t men; for he 
tells us himſelf LI, that his name was afterwards found in 
itian's tablets, among the number of thoſe who were 
deſtined to deſtruction. AG $549 27% E164 ee 
Hie loſtihis wife in the beginning of Nerva's reign, and ſoon 
after took his beloved Calphurnia; of whom we read ſo much 
his Epiſtles. He had not however any children by either of 
is wives: and hence we find him thanking Trajan for the 
girr trium liberorum, which he afterwards obtained of that em 
peror for his friend Suetonius Tranquillus. He hints alſo M, 
ſar his derter of hanke 40-Trajan, that he had been twice mar 
fx 4 1b} vii. II Epi: , Ub. vii. of x3 Cites. Epi 1's. Bb v. 
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ned in the reign of "Domitian; He was promojed to the con- 
ſulate by Trajan in the year 100 When he was thirty eight 
veats of age; and in this office pronounced that famous pane- 
:yric, which has ever fince'been admired, as well for the cop. 
ouſneſs of the topics; as the elegance of addreſs.” He was then 
elected augur, and afterwards made proconſul of "Bithynia z* 
whence he wrote to Trajan that valitab 5 
primitive chriſtians {x}, which, with Trajan's reſeript, is hap- 
pily extant among his Epiſtles.” (, Pliny's letter, as Mel- 
moth obſerves, in a note upon the 2 ce ig ęeſteemed as almoſt 
the only genuine monument of ecclefiaſtical antiquity, relating 
to the times immediately ſucceeding the — it Being writ- 
ten at moſt not above forty 1 death of St. Paul. 
It was preferved by the Chriſtians themſelves, as '4 clear and 
unſuſpicious evidence of the purity of their dodtrines; and ia 
frequently appealed to by the early writers of the church, againſt 
the — of their adverſaries.” It is not known what 
became of Pliny; after his return from Bithynia; whether hs: 
lived at Rome, or what time he ſpent at his country-houſes. 
Antiqulty is alſo ſilent as to the time of his death; but it is 
conjectured that he died either à little before, or ſodn after that 
excellent prince; his admired Trajan; that is, about A. D. 116. 
Riny was one of the greateſt wits," and one of the worthieſt 
men, among the ancients. He had fine talents, which he cul- 
tivated to the utmoſt; and he accompliſhed himſelf with all the 
various kinds of knowledge, which could ſerve to make him 
either uſeful or agreeable, He wrote and publiſhed a great 
number of books: but nothing has eſcaped the wreck of time: 
except the books of Epiſtles, and the: Panegyric upon Trajan.“ 
This has ever been confidered as à maſter- piece: and if he has, 
a ſome think, almoſt exhauſted all the ideas of perfection in 
2 prince, and gone perhaps a little beyond the truth, yet it is 
allowed, that no panegyriſt was ever poſſeſſed of a finer ſubject, 
and on which he might better indulge in all the ſſow of elo 
quence, without incurring the 1 ops ts flattery and falfe- 
hood, His Letters ſeem to have b intended for the public; 
and in them he may be conſidered as writing his own memoirs. 
Every epiſtie is à Kind of hiſtorical ſketch,” wherein we have 3 
view of him in ſome ſtriking attitude, either of active or con! 
templative Bfe. In them are preſerved anecdotes of many 
eminent perſons, whoſe: works are come dewn to us, as Suets<: 
nivs, Silibs Italieus, Martial, Tacitus, and Quintilian; and of 
curious things, which throw grest Tight upon the hiſtory of 
2, if they aboynd too much in turn and metaphor, we muſk 
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impute it to that degeneracy of taſte, which was then accom. 
panying the degenerate manners of Rome. Pliny, however, 
. to have preſerved himſelf in this latter from the 

neral contagion: whatever the manners of the Romans were, 
fis were pure and incorrupt. His writings breathe a ſpirit of 
tranſcendent goodneſs and humanity: his only ãmperfection is, 
he was too deſirous that the public and poſterity ſhould know 
hom humane and good he was [0]; and while he repreſents 
himſelf, as he does, calling for Livy, reading him at his leiſure, 
and even making extracts from him, when the eruption of 
Veſuvius was ſhaking the ground beneath him, and ſtriking 
terror through the hearts of mortals by appearances unheard- of 
before, it is not . to avoid being of the opinion of thoſe, 
who think that there was, with all his virtues, ſomething of 

affectation in his naturer ec firs ne | 
The“ Epiſtles“ and © Panegyric” of Pliny have been often 
publiſhed - and there are ſeveral editions that may be reckoned 
One of the lateſt and beſt is that of Amſterdam, 1734, 


in 4to, b Longolius. nN OO SY IO eier 
- PLOT, (RoßERT), [y] an Engliſh philoſopher and anti- 
quary, was born of a . , in 1641; at Sutton-Barn 
in Kent; and. educated at the free-ſchool of Wye in the ſame 
county. In 1658, he went to Magdalen Hall in Oxford; took 
a batchelor of arts degree in 1661, a maſter's in 1664, and both 
the degrees in law in 1671. He removed afterwards to Uni. 
verſity college. Being a very ingenious man, and particularly 
tached to natural hiſtory, he was made a fellow of the Royal 
Yociety ; and, in 1682, elected one of the ſecretaries: of that 
learned body. He publiſhed their“ Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, from No. 143, to No. 166, incluſive. In 1683, Elias 
Aſhmole, eſq; appointed him the firſt keeper of his muſeum; 
and about the ſame time he was nominated. by the vice-chan- 
cellor the. firſt profeſſor of chemiſtry in that univerſity, In 
1687,. he was made ſecretary to the earl-marſhal,; or court of 
chivalry, which was then renewed, after it had lain dormant 
ſince the year 1641. In 1688, he received the title of hiſtorio- 
grapher to James II. In 1690, he reſigned his-profefſorſhip 
of chemiſtry, and alſo his place of keeper of the; muſeum; to 
which he then preſented a my — collection of natural 
had 


curioſities, being ſuch, as he red and deſcribed in his 
Hiſtories of. Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire, , and there diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Scrinium Plotianum Oxonienſe, 
and . Scrinium Plotianum Staffordienſe.” In 1694-35, Henry 


Howard, carl-marſhal, nominated him Mowbray herald: extra- 
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He left ſeveral — behind him; among which were 
at 


ordinary; and, two days after, he was conſtituted regiſterer of 
the rows of — died of the ſtone, April 30, 1696, 
at his houſe in Borden; leaving two ſons by a wife whom he 
had married in Auguſt, 16900. e ee eee 
Natural hiſtory was his delight; and he gave e eee | 
ſpecimens of it, in his Natural Hiſtories of rdſhire 
and Staffordſhire. The former was 1 Oxford, in 
1677, folio, and reprinted, 1705, with additions and correc- 
tions: the latter was printed alſo at Oxford, 1686, in the ſame 
ſize, Theſe were intended as eſſays towards A Natural 
Hiſtory of England: for, in order to diſcover antiquities and 
other curioſities, and to promote learning and trade, he formed 
a deſign of. traveling through England and Wales. By ſuch 
reſearches, he was — that many fair additions might 
be made to Camden's Britannia, and other works, concerning 
the hiſtory and antiquities of England. He drew up a plan of 
his ſcheme, in a letter to biſhop Fell, which may be ſeen at 
the end of. the ſecond volume of Leland's Itinerary, of the 
edition of 1744. Beſides the two works juſt mentioned, Plot was 
the author of ſeveral other productions. In 1685, he publiſhed 
« De Origine Fontium, Tentamen Philoſophicum,“ 8vo ; and 
the nine following papers of his are inſerted in the © Philoſo- 
phical 'TranſaQions:” 1. An Account of Elden Hole in Der- 
byſhire,” No. 2. 2. “The Formation of Salt and Sand from 
Brine,” No. 145. 3. Diſcourſe concerning the Effects af 
the great Froſt on Trees and other Plants, in 1683, No. 165. 
4. © A Diſcourſe of perpetual Lamps, No. 166. 5. The 
Hiſtory of the Weather at Oxford, in 1684; or the Obſerva- 
tions of a full Year," made by Order of the Philoſophical 
Society at Oxford, No. 169. 6. A large and curious Ac- 
count of the Amianthos or Abeſtine Linen, No. 1708. 
- « Diſcourſe: concerning the moſt ſeaſonable Time of felling 
Timber, written at the Requeſt of Samuel Pepys, _ Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty,” No. 192. 8. Of an Iriſhman of 
an extraordinary Size, viz. Edward Mallone, avneteen Years 
old, ſeven Feet fix Inches high, No. 240. 9. Ar Catal | 
of Electrical Bodies, No. 245. In 1680, he publiſhed «« The 
Clog, or Staffordſhire Almanack,” engraven on a * late, 
and inſerted afterwards in his Hiſtory of St rdſhire.” 
dince his decreaſe; there have been publiſhed two letters of his: 
one “giving an Account of ſome Antiquities in the County of 
Kent, in 1714, vo, and preferved in the Bibliotheca To- 
pographica, No. VI; another to the earl of Arlington, con- 
cerning Thetford, printed at the end of The Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Glaſtonbury,” publiſhed by Hearne, 1922, vo. 
large materials for The Natural Hiſtory of Kent, of Middle- 
| , 
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ſex, and of he. city of London,” which he deſigned to have 
written in the ſame manner as he had written the Hiſtories of 
Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire. 1 

PLOTINUS, an illuſtrious Platonic * [NJ, was 
born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in 2044 began very 
early to ſhow a great ſingularity both in his taſte and manners: 
for, at eight years of age, when he went to ſchool, he uſed to 
run to his nurſe, and uncover her breaſt to fuck ; and would 
have continued that 7 longer, if he had not been diſ- 
i t twenty-eight, he had a ſtrong deſire to 
ſtudy philoſophy, upon which he was recommended to the pro- 
ſeſſors of Alexandria; but he was not ſatisfied with their lec- 
tures, and always returned from them melaricholy. A friend, 
informed of the cauſe of his diſtaſte, thought he might find a 
remedy in the lectures of Ammonius; nor was he miſtaken : 
for the inſtant Plotinus heard that philoſopher, he confeſſed that 
this was the man he wiſhed to find. He ſpent eleven years 
with that maſter, and became a great philoſopher. What he 
had imbibed of learning and knowledge under him, only in- 
ſpired him with a ſtronger paſſion to acquire more, and to hear 
the Perſian and Indian philoſophers: for which reaſon, in 243, 
when the emperor Gordianus intended to wage war againſt the 
Berſians, he followed the Roman army, but probably repented 
of it, becauſe he with great difficulty ſaved his life by flight, 


after the emperor had been fan. 
' . He-was then thirty-nine. The year following; he went to 


Rome, and read * lectures in that city : but did not 
follow the example of Erennius and Origen, his fellow-pupils, 
who, having promiſed with him not to reveal ſome recondite 
and excellent doctrines they had received from Ammonius, had 
nevertheleſs forfeited their word. Plotinus continbed'ten years 
in Rome, without writing any thing, and then wrote twenty 
books: but, in his fiſtieth year, Porphyry became his diſciple, 
who, being of an exquiſitely fine genius, was not ſatisfied 
with — tal anſwers, but required to haue all difficulties 
thorou xplained; and therefore Plotinus, to treat things 
with greater accuracy, was obliged to write more books. The 
Romans paid an incredible regard to this philoſopher: many 
of the ſenators became his diſciples; and ſome of them not 
only . frequented his lectures very aſſiduouſſy, but quitted the 
function of magiſtrates, in order to lead a philoſophic lite. 
Some females were alſo inſpired with a love for philoſophy; 
and a lady of quality inſiſted upon his living in her houſe, that 
he and her daughter might have the pleaſure of hearing him. 
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He had the reputation of being a man of ſuch gtreat : virtue as 
well as abilities, that many perſons of both ſexes, hen they 
found themſelves dying, intruſted him, as a ian angel, 
with their eſtates and their children. Plotinus never refuſed 
thoſe trouble ſome offices, but had often the patience to examine, 
with other perſons, the accounts of | guardians. He was the 
arbitrator of numberleſs law-ſuits; on which occafion be alwa' 
dehaved with ſuch humanity and rectitude of mind, that he did 
not create himſelf one enemy during the twenty-ſix years he 
reſided at Rome: ' A philoſopher of Alexandria, named Olym- 
pias, moved no doubt with envy, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
bring him into contetnpt, and even had recourſe to necromancy 
to ruin him; but we do not find that he ſucceeded: in the leaſt. 
The emperor Gallienus, and Salonina the: empreſs, had a very 
high regard for him; and but for the oppoſition of ſome courtiers, 
a requeſt of his would have been granted; which was, to have 
2 city in Campania rebuilt, and to poſſeſs the territory belong- 
ing to it. It was to have been called Platonopolis; and a 
colony of philoſophers was to have been ſettled there, who 
were to be governed by the ideal laws of Plato's commonwealth. 
Plotinus laboured under various illneſſes the year before he 
died: he had an inflammation in his throat, which made him 
ſo hoarſe that he could ſcarcely ſpeak, ulcers in his hands and 
feet, and a great weakneſs of ſight; Finding himſelf in this 
condition, he left Rome, and was conveyed to Campania, to. 
the heirs of a friend, who furniſhed him with neceffaries of 
every kind. He died there at ſixty-ſix, and in the nobleſt 
manner that an heathen philoſopher could do, theſe being his 
words as he breathed his laſt: J am labouring with all my 
might, to return the divine part of me to that Divine Whole; 
2 weren 9 | . 1 ; ; cli 

is genius was greatly ſuperior to that of vulgar philoſo- 
phers; —— his — 2 and 8 He was 
aſhamed of being lodged in à body, for which -reaſon he did 
not care to tell the place of his birth or family. The contempt 
he had for all earthly things, was the reaſon Why he would not 
of his picture to be drawn: and when his diſciple Amelius 


| was urgent with him upon this head, “ is it not enough, 
aid he, “ to drag after us, whitherſoever we go, that image 
in which nature has ſhut us up? Do you think that we ſhould 
likewife tranſmit to future ages an image of that image, as u 
light worthy of their attention?” From the ſame principle, 
he refuſed to praCtiſe ſeveral things conducive to health ; te 
never made-uſe of preſervatives or baths, and did not even eat 
the fleſh-of tame animals. He eat but little, and abſtained 9 
F a LS 6roghty wtf Sor Fin 10 2a; 
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often from bread; which, joined to his intenſe meditation, kept 
him very much from-ſleeping. In ſhort, he thought the body 
entirely below-his notice; and had ſo little reſpect for it, that 
he conſidered ĩt as a priſon, from which it would be his ſupreme 
happineſs to be freed. © When Amelius, after his death, en- 
quired of the oracle of Apollo about the ſtate of his ſoul, he 
was told, “that it was gone to the aſſembly of the bleſſed, 
where charity, joy, and a love of the union with God prevail: 
and the reaſon given for it, as related by Porphyry, is, that 
Plotinus had been peaceable, gracious, and vigilant; that he 
had perpetually elevated his ſpotleſs ſoul to God; that he had 
loved God with his whole heart; that he had diſengaged him- 
ſelf, to the utmoſt of his abilities, from this wretched life; that, 
elevating himſelf with all the powers of his ſoul, and by the 
ſeveral 1 taught by Plato, towards that Supreme Being 
which fills the univerſe, he had been enlightened by him, had 
enjoyed the viſion-of him without the help or interpoſition of 
of his ideas; had, in ſhort, been often united to him. This 
is the account of Porphyry, who tells us alſo, that he himſelf 
had once been favoured with the viſion. We muſt not forget 
to obſerve, that Plotinus had his familiar ſpirit, as was reported 
of. Socrates: but, according to Porphyry, his was not one of thoſe 
called demons, but of the order of thoſe who are called gods; 
ſo that he was under the protection of a genius ſuperior to that 
of other men. The ſuperiority of his genius puffed him up 
not a little: for when Amelius deſired him to ſhare in the 


ſacrifices, which he uſed to offer up on ſolemn feſtivals, It 
is their buſineſs, replied Plotinus, “to come to me, not mine 


to go to them: © of which lofty anſwer,” ſays Porphyry, 
* no one could gueſs the reaſon, or dared to aſk.””.. 
Plotinus wrote fifty-four books, which Porphyry put in 
order, and divided into ſix enneaſes. The greater part of them 
turn on the moſt high-flown ideas in metaphyſics; and this 
philoſopher ſeems, in certain points, not to differ much from 
Spinoza. Plotinus wrote two books to prove, that All being 
is one and the ſame; which is the very doQrine of Spinoza. 
He enquires in another book, Whether there are many ſouls, 
or only one? His manner of compoſing partook-of the ſin- 
gularity of his nature: he never read over his compoſitions, 
after he had written them; he wrote a bad hand, and was not 
exact in his orthography: he ſtood in need, therefore, of 2 
faithful friend to reviſe and correct his writings z and he choſe 
Porphyry- for this purpoſe, preferably to Amelius, although 
Amelins had been his diſciple twenty-four years, and was ver) 
much eſteemed by him. Some envious perſons accuſed Plo- 
tinus of acting the plagiary, with regard to Numenius; but 
Amelius refuted that ſlander with his pen. Longinus was * 


/ 
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feſt much prejudiced againſt this great philoſopher: he wrote 
againſt his Treatiſe of Ideas,” and againſt Porphyry's anſwer 
in defence of that treatiſe. He afterwards conceived a high 
eſteem for him; ſought induſtriouſly for all his books; and, in 
order to have them very correct, deſired Porphyry to lend him 
his copy; but at the ſame time wrote to him in the following 
manner; © I always obſerved to you, when we were together, 
when we were at a diſtance from one another, as well as when 
you lived at Tyre, that I did not comprehend many of the 


ſubjects treated of by. Plotinus ; but that I was extremely fond of 


his manner of writing, the variety of his knowledge, and the 


order and diſpoſition of his queſtions, which are altogether phi- 


loſophical.” [s] This ſingle paſſage,” fays Bayle, © ſhews the 
exalted genius, the exquiſite diſcernment, and judicious penetra- 
tion of Longinus. It cannot be denied, that moſt ſubjects 
which this philoſopher examines are incomprehenſible ; never- 
theleſs, we diſcover in his works a very elevated, fruitful, and 
capacious genius, and a cloſe way of reaſoning, Had Longinus 
been an mjudicious critic, had he not poſſeſſed an exalted and 
beautiful genius, he would not have been ſo ſenſible of Plotinus's 
obſcurity : for no perſons complain leſs of the obſcurity 'of a 
book, than thoſe whoſe thoughts are confuſed, and underſtand- 
ing is ſhallow.? ©. 1 12 N 
Marſilius Ficinus, at the requeſt of Coſmo de Medicis, made 
a Latin verſion of the works of Plotinus, with a ſummary and 
analyſis of each book; which was printed at Baſil, firſt by itſelf, 
in 1559, and afterwards with the Ger in 1580, folio. 
PLOW DEN (EDMUND), the celebrated lawyer, editar of the 
reports which bear his name, flouriſhed in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth. He was born in Shropſhire, in 1517, and educated 
at Cambridge ; but removed, after a time, to Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in byſic, and attained ſome eminence in the 
practice of that Ne en. Notwithſtanding this, he afterwards 
took up the ſtudy pf the law, entered in the Middle Temple, 
and in that line röſe to ſtill higher diſtinction. In the reign of 
Mary he was called to the degree of ſerjeant, but, being zea- 
louſly attached to the Romiſh perſuaſion, loſt all Fires hopes 
of preferment, on the acceſſion of Elizabeth. He continued to 
be much conſulted in private as à counſellor, and died in the 
higheſt repute in 1584. His © Reports” are highly eſteemed by 
the profeſſion, and afford ſtrong proof of his learning and ſagacity. 
ie gel e Queries, or « moot-book of chaice Caſes,” 
VO, 1002. r $ Ns Ty e vo 
PLUCHE (ANToixR);. a French writer, born at Rheims in 
1668, and early diſtinguiſhed by bis progreſs in polite letters. 
The intendant of Rouen truſted: him with the education; af his 
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fon, upon the recommendation of the celebrated Rollin. After 
this, he went to Paris, where he firſt gave lectures upon hiſtory 
and geography, and then became famous by works which 
he publiſhed. 1. His “ Spectacle de la Nature” is generally 
known, having been tranſlated into perhaps all the 8 
languages. This work is written with perſpicuity and elegance, 
ard is equally inſtructive and agreeable: its only fault is, that 
the author ufes too many words for his matter, which, however, 
is almoſt unavoidable in the dialogue form of writing. 2. © Hiſ- 
toire du Ciel,“ in 2 vols. 12mo, is another work of this author, 
a kind of mytholbgical Hiſtory of the heavens. 3. He wrote 
a tract alſo, De artificio linguarum, which he tranſlated 
himſelf, under the title of“ La Mechanique des langues.“ 


4. Concorde de la Geographie des differens ages, r2mo, 


1764, a poſthumous work; well coneeiyed, but executed ſuper- 
ficially. 5. Harmonie des Pſeaumes et de l'Evangile, ramo, 
1704, a tranſlation of the Pſalms, remarkable for ts fidelity, 
with many notes of reference and illuſtration from other parts 
of ſcripture. Pluche had received holy orders, and obtained an 
abbey, to which he retired in 1749, and gave himſelf up entirely 
to devotion and ſtudy. He was the more induced to do this, as 
being ſo deaf, that he could not hear without a trumpet. He 


died of an apoplexy in 1761. He was a believer in all the myſ- 


teries of his church, even to an extreme ; and, when ſome free- 
thinkers uſed to expreſs their aſtoniſhment, that a man of abbe 


Pluche's force of underſtanding could think fo like the vulgar, he 


uſed to ſay, I glory in this: it is more reaſonable to believe 


| the word of God, than to follow the vain and uncertain lights 


of reaſon.” / : | 
PLUKENET (LxzoxarD), a celebrated Engliſh botaniſt, 
was born, as he himſelf has recorded, in 1642, but where he was 
educated, or in what univerſity he received his degrees, has not 
been aſcertained [r. It has been conjectured, from a few cir- 
cumſtances, that it was at Cambridge. He dates the prefaces to 
his works from Old Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, where he ſeems 
to have had a ſmall garden. It does not appear that He attained 
to any conſiderable eminence in his profeſſion of phyſic, but was 
abſorbed: in the ſtudy of plants, and devoted all his leifure to the 


compoſition of his “ Phytographia.” He ſpared no pains to. 


procure ſpecimens of rare and new plants, had correſpondents in 


all parts of the world, and acceſs to the gardens of Hampton- 


court, then very flouriſhing, and all others that were curious. 


Plukenet was one of thoſe to whom Ray was indebted for aſſiſt. 


ance, in the arrangement of'the ſecond volume of his hiſtory, and 


that eminent man every where bears the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to 
His merit. Yet he was in want of patronage, and felt that want 


Ir] Pultney's Sketches of Botany in England, vol. ii. p. — 
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ſeverely. With Sloane and Petiver, two of the firſt botaniſts of 


his own age, he ſeems to have been at variance, and cenſures 
their writings with too much aſperity. No obſtacles damped the 
ardour of Plukenet in. his favourite purſuit. He was himſelf 
at the charge of his engravings, and printed the whole work at 
his own expence, with the exception of a ſmall ſubſcription of 
about fifty-five guineas, which he obtained near the conclu- 
ſon of it. Towards the cloſe of his life he is ſaid to have been 
aſſiſted by the queen, and to have obtained the ſuperintendence 
of the garden at Hampton- court. He was alſo honoured with 
the title of Royal profeſſor of Botany. The time of his deceaſe 
is not preciſely aſcertained, but it is probable that he did not 
long ſurvive his laſt publication, which appeared in 1705. His 
works were, I. hytographia, ſive ſtirpium illuſtrium, et 
minus cognitorum Icones, publiſhed in four parts, 1691-1696, 
and containing 328 plates, in 4to. 2. „ Almageſtum Botani- 
cum, five Phytographiz Plukenetianz Onomaſticon,” &c. 4to, 
1696; the catalogue is alphabetical, and contains near 6000 
ſpecies, of which; he tells us, 500 were new. No, man, after 
Caſpar Bauhine, had till then examined the ancient authors with 
ſo much attention, as he did, that he might ſettle his ſynonyms 
with accuracy. He follows no ſyſtem. 3. Almageſti Bota- 
nici Mantiſſa, 1700, 4to, with twenty-five new plates. Be- 
ſides many new plants, this volume contains very numerous 
additions to the ſynonyms of the Almageſtum. 4. Five years 
after the Mantiſſa, he publiſhed the Amaltheum Botanicum,” 
with three plates, 4to. It abounds with new ſubjects, ſent from 
China and the Eaſt Indies, with ſome from Florida. "Theſe 
works of Plukenet contain upwards of 2740 figures, moſt of 

them engrayed from dried ſpecimens, and many from ſmall 
ſprigs, deſtitute of flowers, or any parts of fructification, and 
conſequently not io be aſcertained: but ſeveral of theſe, as better 
ſpecimens came to hand, are figured again in the ſubſequent 
plates. As he employed a variety of artiſts they are unequally 
executed; thoſe by Vander Gucht have uſually the preference, 

It is much to be regretted that he had it not in his power to 

give his figures on a larger ſcale yet, with all their imperfections, 

theſe publications form a large treaſure of. botanical knowledge. 

The Hlerbartum of Plukenet conſiſted of 8000 plants, an aſto- 

niſhing number to be collected by a private and not opulent 

individual: it came, after his death, into the hands of ſir Hans 

Sloane, and is now in the Britiſh Muſeum. His works were 

reprinted, with ſome additions, in 1769; and in 1779 an luder 
Linnæanus to his plates were publiſhed by Dr. Giſcke, of Ham- 

burgh, which contains a few notes, from a MS. left by Plukeneti 

Plumier, to be mentioned in the next article, complimented this 
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8 PLUMIER.. 
learned botaniſt by giving his name to a plant, a native of bath 


Indies. 

PLUMIER (CHrarLEs), called Father Plumier, being a 
religious, of the order of Minims, was born at Marſeilles in 1646, 
and was a botaniſt not leſs famous than his contemporary Pluke- 
net. He entered into his order at ſixteen, and ſtudied mathe- 
matics and other ſciences at Toulouſe, under father Maignan, of 


the ſame ſociety, He did not only learn the profound ſciences. 


In the art of turning he became fuch a proficient, as to write 
a book upon it; and learned alſo to make lenſes, mirrors, 
microſcopes, and other mathematical inſtruments, all which 
knowledge he gained from Maignan, He was ſoon after ſent 
by his fuperiors to Rome, where, by his application to mathe- 
matics, optics, and other ſtudies, he nearly deſtroyed his conſti- 
tution. As a relaxation from theſe ſeverer ſciences he applied. 
to botany, under the inſtruction of Pere Sergeant at Rome, of 
Francis de Onuphriis, -an Italian phyſician, and of Sylvius Boc- 
cone, a Sicilian. Being recalled by his order into Provence, he 
obtained leave to ſearch the neighbouring coaſts, and the Alps, 

r plants: and ſoon became acquainted with Tournefort, then 
on his botanical tour, and with Garidel, profeſſor of botany at 
Aix. When he had thus qualified himſelf, he was choſen as 
the aſſociate of Surian, to explore the French ſettlements in the 
Weſt Indies, as Sloane had lately examined Jamaica. He 
acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he was twice afterwards ſent, at 
the expence of the king, whoſe botaniſt he was appointed, with 
an increaſed ſalary each time. Plumier paſſed two years in thoſe 
iſlands, and on the neighbouring continent, but principally in 
Domingo; and made deſigns of many hundred plants, of the 
natural "ſize, beſides numerous figures of birds, fiſhes, and 
inſects u]. On his return from his ſecond voyage, he had his 
firſt work publiſhed at the Louvre, entitled, 1.“ Deſcriptions 
des Plantes de I'Amerique,” fol, 1695, pp. 94, 108 plates. 
Theſe figures conſiſt of little more than outlines, but being 25 
large as nature, and well drawn, produce a fine effect. On his 
return from his third voyage, he ſettled at Paris, and in 1703 
publiſhed, 2. his “ Nova OE Americanarum Genera, 
4to. In the year enſuing, he was prevailed upon by M. Fagon to 
undertake a yo age to bk to diſcover and delineate the Peru- 
vian bark. His great zeal for the ſcience, even at that age 
induced him to-conſent, but while he was waiting for the ſhip 
near Cadiz, he was ſeized: with a pleuriſy and died, in 1799 
His third work, 3.“ Traite des Fougeres de I Amerique, 0" 

e Ferns of America, folio, 172. plates, being now ready, 
was publiſhed in 1705. He publiſhed, as abovg-mentiones, 


© fv) Pultncy's Sketches of Botany, val. U. p. si. 
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4. „ Art de Tourner,” the Art of Turning. Lyons, 1701* 
and republiſhed. in 1749. 5. There are alſo two diſſertations by 
him, in the Journal des Savans, 1694, and that of Trevoux, to 
prove, what is now well known, that the cochineal is an inſect. 
luis ſaid that he left behind him drawings ſufficient to make 
ten volumes: they amounted in all to 1400. Some of which 
have been ſince publiſhed. | 85 

PLUTARCH x], a great philoſopher and hiſtorian of anti- 
quity, who lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Adrian, 
was born at Chæronea, a ſmall city of Bœatia in Greece, which 
had alſo been the birth-place of Pindar. Plutarch's family was 
ancient in Chzronea : his grandfather Lamprias was a man emi- 
nent for his learning, and a philoſopher ; and is often mentioned 
by Plutarch in his writings, as is alſo his father. Plutarch was 
initiated early in ſtudy, to which he was naturally inclined ; and 
was placed under Ammonius an Egyptian, who, having taught 
philoſophy with reputation at Alexandria, thence travelled into 
Greece, and ſettled at Athens. Under this maſter, he made 
grcat-advances in knowledge; and like a thorough philoſopher, 
more apt to regard things than words, he purſued this know- 
ledge to the neglect of languages. e Roman language, at 
that time, was not only the language of Rome, but of Greece 
alſo; and much more uſed there, than the French is now in 
England. Yet he was ſo far from regarding it then, that, as we 


learn from himſelf, he did not become converſant in it till the 

declenſion of his life; and, though he is ſuppoſed to have reſided 

in Rome near forty years, ar different times, he never ſeems 
n to have acquired a competent ſkill in it. hats 8 
: After he was principled and grounded by Ammonius, he con- 
| 


idered with himſelf, that a larger communication with the wiſe 
and learned was yet neceſſary for his accompliſhment; and there- 
fore having a ſoul inſatiable of knowledge, he reſolved to travel. 
Egypt was at that time, as formerly it had been, famous for 
learning ; and probably the e of their doctrine might 
tempt him, as it had tempted Pythagoras and others, to go and 
converſe with the prieſthood of that country. This appears to 
have been, particularly his buſineſs, by his treatiſe ** Of Tis an 

Ofiris,” in which he ſhews himſelf verſed in the ancient theo- 


og and philoſophy of the wiſe men. From Egypt he returned 
age imo Greece; and, viſiting in his way all the academies- and 
hip ſchools of the philoſophers, gathered from them many of thoſe, 
b. obſervations with which he has abundanily enriched poſterity. He 
"A does not ſeem to have been attached to any particular ſect, but 
au) 


hoſe from each of them whatever he thought excellent and 

ned, Worthy to be regarded. He could not bear the paradoxes of the 
[x] Vita Plotarchi per Kvatdain. Fabrich Bibtioh, Ct. val. m. 
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Stoics, but yet was more averſe to the impiety of the Epi. 
cureans: in many things he followed Ariſtotle ; but his favour. 
ites were Socrates and Plato, whoſe memory he reverenced ſo 
highly, that he annually celebrated their birth-days with much 
. Beſides this, he applied himſelf with extreme dili- 

nce to collect, not only all books that were excellent in their 
Tio, but alſo all the ſayings and obſervations of wiſe men, 
which he had heard in converſation, or had received from others 
by tradition ; and likewiſe to conſult the records and public 
inſtruments preſerved in cities which he had viſited in his travels, 
He took a particular journey to Sparta, to ſearch the archives 
of that- famous commonwealth, to underſtand thoroughly the 
model of their ancient government, the hiſtory of their legiſla- 
tors, their kings, and their ephori x and digeſted all their memo- 
Table deeds and ſayings with ſo much care, that he has not 
omitted even thoſe. of their women. He took the ſame methods 
with regard to many other commonwealths ; and thus was ena- 
bled to leave in his works ſuch obſervations upon men and man- 
ners, as, in the opinion of Montaigne and Bayle in particular, 
have rendered him the moſt valuable author of antiquity. 

The circumſtances of Plutarch's life are not known, and 
therefore cannot be related with any exactneſs. He was mar- 
ried, and his wife's name was Timoxena, as Rualdus conjectures 
with probability. He had ſeveral children, and amoiig them two 
ſons, one called Plutarch after himſelf, the other Lamprias, in 
memory of his grandfather. Lamprias was he, of all his chil- 
dren, who ſeems to have inherited his father's philoſophy; and 
to him we owe the table or catalogue of Plutarch's writings, and, 
perhaps alſo, his © Apophthegms.” He had a nephew, Sextus 
Chzroneus, who taught the emperor Marcus Aurelius the Greek 
language, and was much honoured by him. Some think, that 
the critic Longinus was of his family; and Apuleius, in the hilt 
book of his Metamorphoſes, affirms himſelf to be deſcended 
from him. | 

On what occaſion, and at what time of his life, he went to 
Rome, how long he lived there, and when he finally returned 
to his own country, are all uncertain. It is probable, that the 
fame of him went thither before him, not only becauſe he had 

bliſhed ſeveral of his works, but becauſe immediately upon 

is arrival, as there is reaſon to believe, he had. a great reſort of 
the Roman nobility to hear him: for he tells us himſelf, that he 
was ſo taken up in giving lectures of philoſophy to the great men 
of Rome, that he had not time to make himſelf — of the 
Latin tongue, which is one of the firſt things that would natu- 
rally have engaged his attention. It appears, that he was ſeveral 
times at Rome; and perhaps one motive to his inhabiting there 

was, the intimacy he had contracted. in ſome of theſe journe)s 


with 


PLUTARCH. 2s 
wwith Soffius Senecio, a great and worthy man, who had been 


four times conſul, and to whom Plutarch has dedicated many of 
his Lives. But ,the great inducement which carried him firſt 
to Rome was, undoubtedly, that which had carried him into ſo 
many other parts of the world; namely, to make obſervations 
upon men and manners, and to collect materials for writing 
« The Lives of the Roman Worthies,” in the ſame manner as 
he had already written thoſe of the Grecian: and, accordingly, 
he not only converſed with all the living, but ſearched the records 
of the Capitol, and of all the libraries. Not but, as we learn 
from Suidas, he was intruſted alſo with the management of 
public affairs in the empire, during his reſidence in the metro- 
polis: © Plutarch,” ſays he, lived in the time of Trajan, who 
beſtowed on him the conſular -ornaments, and alſo cauſed an 
edit to be paſſed, that the magiſtrates or officers of Illyria 
ſhould do nothing in that province without his knowledge and 
approbation,” | a 

When, and how, he was made known to Trajan, is likewiſe 
uncertain: but it is generally er that Trajan, a private 
man when Plutarch firſt came to Rome, was, among other nobi- 
lity, one of his auditors. It is alſo ſuppoſed, that this wiſe 
emperor made uſe of him in his councils; ſo that much of the 
happineſs of his reign has been imputed to Plutarch. We are 
equally at a loſs, concerning the time of his abode in the impe- 
rial city : which, however, at different times, is not imagined to 
fall much ſhort of forty years. The deſire of viſiting his native 
country, ſo natural to all men, and eſpecially when growing old, 
prevailed with him at- length to leave Italy; and, at his return, 
he was unanimouſly choſen archon or chief magiſtrate of Che» 
ronea, and not long after admitted into the number of the Del- 
phic Apollo's prieſts. We have no particular account of his 
death, either as to the manner of it, or the year; only it is 
2 that he lived, and continued his ſtudies, to an extreme 
old age. 

His works have been divided, and they admit of a tolerably 
equal diviſion, into“ Lives” and Morals:” the former of which, 
in his own eſtimation, were to be preferred, as more noble than 
the latter, His ſtyle has been cenſured by ſome perſons for 
harſhneſs and obſcurity, and he has alſo been criticized for ſome 
miſtakes in Roman antiquities, and for a little partiality to the 
Greeks. On the other hand, he has been juſtly praiſcd, for the 
copiouſneſs of his fine ſenſe and learning, for his integrity, and 
tor a certain air of goodneſs, which appears in all he wrote. 
His buſtneſs was, not to pleaſe the ear, but to inſtruct and charm 
the mind; and in this none ever went beyond him. Treaſures 
of learning, wiſdom, and hiſtory, may be found in his writings ; 
and no man can read them without infinite advantage to * 
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Some have affirmed his works to be a kind of library, and col- 
lection of all that was wiſely ſaid and done among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans: and if ſo, the ſaying of Theodorus Gaza 
is certainly to be applauded. This learned man, and great pre- 
ceptor of the Greek tongue, at tho revival of literature, havin 
this extravagant 3 put to him by a friend, namely, „If 
learning muſt ſuffer a general cee and he have or ly his 
choice of one author to be preſerved, who that author ſhould 
be?” anſwered, © Plutarch.“ This would then be certainly 
right; becauſe, in having him, he would have what was good 
and excellent in them all. | 

The eulogiums given to Plutarch, by great and learned men, 
are innumerable ; it would be endleſs to cite them. The Epi- 

am of Agathias deſerves to be remembered. This author 
Fouriſhed about the year 500, and the verſes are extant in the 
Anthologia : they are ſuppoſed to be written on a ſtatue, erected 
by the Romans to his memory. The following is Dryden's 
tranſlation of them : | 


] 


« Chzronean Plutarch, to thy deathleſs praiſe 
oes martial Rome this grateful ſtatue raiſe : 
Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy fame have ſhar'd, 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. ' 
But thou thyſelf could'ſt never write thy own ; 
Their lives. have parallels, but thine has none.” 


There are many editions of Plutarch's works. That of Rualdus 
at Paris, 1624, with the verſion and notes of Xylander, two vols. 
folio, was for ſome time eſteemed the beſt. 1 here is an elegant 
edition of his Lives,” by Bryan, which was printed at London, 
1724, in five volumes 4to. The whole of his works was printed 
collectively, by Reiſke, at Leipſic, in twelve volumes 8vo, with 
many uſeful notes, and proper indexes. But a complete and 
more critical edition is now begun at Oxford, under the learned 
profeſſor Wyttenbach, a Dutch critic, who has paſt a great part 
of his life in the ſtudy of Plutarch. This is printed both in 4to 
and 8vo, and promiſes to be an admirable edition. Plutarch's 
works have been tranſlated into French by Amiot, and into Eng- 
liſh by ſeveral hands, under the care of Dryden, who wrote a 
« Life of Plutarch,“ which is prefixed to the tranſlation ; and of 
which ſome uſe has been made in the courſe of this memoir : 
another tranſlation of the Lives has ſince been publiſhed by 
Dr. Langhorne. | | | ; 

- PLUVINEL (AwToiwt), a gentleman of Dauphiny, the firſt 
who opened a ſchobl for riding the manege in France, which, 
till then, could be learned only in Italy. He flouriſhed in the 
reign of Henry IV. who made him his chief maſter of the horſe, 
an his chamberlain, beſides which he ſent him as an amballador 
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into Holland. He died at Paris in 1620, having prepared a 
work, which was publiſhed five years after, entitled“ VArt de 
monter à cheval,” Polio, with plates. The figures are portraits, 
by Criſpin de Pas. | 3 
POCOCKE (ED wARD) [ vI, a moſt learned Engliſhman, and 
famous particularly for his great {kill in the oriental languages, 
was born at Oxford, Nov. 8, 1604. He was ſent early to the 
free-ſchool of Thame in that county; and, at fourteen, entered 
a commoner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, whence, about two 
years after, he removed to Corpus Chriſti college. Beſides the 
uſual academical courſes, which he purſued with much diligence, . 
he read very carefully the beſt Greek and Roman writers : but, 
applying himſelf afterwards to the eaſtern languages, that branch 
of learning proved fo agreeable to him, that it became the chief 
object of his ſtudies during the reſt of his life. He took his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1622, and his maſter's in 1626; and, 
Lud. de Dieu publiſhing a Syriac verſion of the © Apocalypſe” 
at Leyden the following year, Pococke, after his example, began 
to prepare thoſe four Epiſtles,” which were (till wanting to 
a complete edition of the New Teſtament in that lai uage. 
Theſe Epiſtles were, the ſecond of Peter, ſecond and third of 
John, and that of Jude. All the other books, except theſe five, 
had been well printed by Albertus Widmanſtadius, at Vienna, 
in 1555: who was ſent into the welt for that purpoſe by [goativg, 
the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, in the 16th century. I aving 
met with a manuſcript in the Bodleian EMT ay to his. 
purpoſe, he engaged in this work, and finiſhed it; but laid it by, 
not having the courage to publiſh it, till the fame of it, in 1629, 
brought him into the acquaintance of Gerard Voſſius: wha, 
being then at Oxford, obtained his conſent to carry it to Ley- 
den, where it was printed that year, in 4to, under the imme- 
diate care and inſpection of L. de Dieu. 95 
The ſame year, he was ordained prieſt, having entered into 
deacon's orders ſome time before; and, being appointed chap- 
lain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo, by the intereſt of Seiden, 
as appears very probable, he arrived at that place, after a long 
voyage, OR. 17, 1630. His ſituation in the. eaſt furniſhed an 
opportunity of accompliſhing his {kill in the Arabic 5 030 aud 
he likewiſe endeavoured to get a farther inſight, if poſſible, into 
the Hebrew; but ſoon found it fruitleſs, the Jews there being 
very illiterate. He alſo improved himſelf in the Ethiopic and 
Syriac 3 of which laſt he made a grammar, with a praxis, for 
his own uſe, OR. 30, 1631, he received a commiſſion from 
Laud, then biſhop of London, to buy for him ſuch ancient 


[+] Life of Pococke prefixed to his Geological works in 2 vols. fol. 1240, by. 
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Greek coins, and ſuch manuſcripts, either in Greek or the 
oriental languages, as he ſhould judge moſt proper for an uni. 
verſity library; which commiſſion Pococke executed to the beſt 
of his power. In 1634, the plague raged furioully at Aleppo; 
many of the merchants fled two days journey from the city, aud 
dwelt" in tents upon the mountains: Pococke did not ſtir, yet 
neither he nor any of the Engliſh catched the infection. In 
1636, he received a letter from Laud, then abp. of Canterbury, 
informing him of his deſign to found an Arabic lecture at 
Oxford, and of naming him to the univerſity for his firſt pro- 
feſſor: upon which agreeable news, he preſently ſettled his 
affairs at Aleppo, and took the firſt opportunity of returning 
home. On bl arrival at Oxford this year, he took a bachelor 
of divinity's degree in July, and entered dn the profeſſorſhi in 
Auguſt: the next year, however, when his friend Mr. Jobn 
Greaves concerted his voyage to Egypt, it was thought expedient 
by Laud, that Pococke ſhould attend him to Conſtantinople, in 
order to perfect himſelf in the Arabic language, and to purchaſe 
more manuſcripts. During his abode there, he became, for 
ſome time, chaplain to far Peter Wych, then the Engliſh ambaſ- 

ſador to the Porte. WEE 4% 
In 1639, he received ſeveral letters from his friends, and par- 
_ ticularly from the archbiſhop, preſſing him to return home: and 
accordingly, uemig , bu uguſt, 1640, he landed in Italy, and 
paſſed from thence to Paris. Here he met with Grotius, who 
was then embaſſador at the court of France from Sweden; and 
acquainted him with a deſign he had, to tranſlate his treatiſe 
De veritate Chriſtiane Religionis“ into Arabic, in order to 
mote the converſion of ſome of the Mahometans. Grotius 
was pleaſed with, and encouraged the propoſal; while Pococke 
did not ſcruple to obſerve to him ſome things towards the end of 
ts book, which he could not approve: as, his advancing opinions, 
which, though commonly charged by Chriſtians upon Mahome- 
tans, yet had no foundation in any of their authentic writings, 
and were ſuch as they themſelves were ready to diſclaim. Gro- 
tus was fo far from being 'diſpleaſed, that he heartily thanked 
him for the freedom he had taken ; and gave him full leave, in 
the verſion he intended, to expunge and alter whateyer he ſhould 
think fit. This work was publiſhed in 1660, at the ſole 
expence of Mr. Boyle: Grotius's introduction was left out, 
and 2 new preface added by Pococke, ſhewing the deſign of 
the work, and | giving ſome account of the perſons to whom 
it would be of uſe. But the principal alterations are in the ſixth 
book againſt Mahometaniſm, where ſome things ate amended, 
and others left out; particularly, the pretended miracle of the 
dove ſing to the ear of Mahomet; as having no foundation 
either in the writings or opinions of his followers; about 2 — 
When 


— 


when. he diſcourſed with Grotius Z], that learned man freely 
acknowledged, that he took the ſtory only from our own writers, 
eſpecially from Scaliger, in his notes on Manilius. , 

On his return to London, Pococke had the misfortune to find the 
archbiſhop in the Tower, and the nation in ſueh confuſion, that 
all his deſigns in Arabic, and all the expectations entertained of 
him, as the firſt perſon in Europe for oricutal learning, appeared 


now to be at an end. In 1643, he was preſented by his college; 


of which he had been made fellow in 1628, to the rectory of 
Childrey in Berkſhire : and, the military ſtate of Oxford render- 
ing the duties of his profeſſorſhip impracticable, he retired to his 
living, and diſcharged the duties of a worthy pariſh-prieſt. He 
did not eſcape the common fate of the royaliſts in thoſe times: 
the profits of his profeſſorſhip, after the death of Laud in 1644. 
being ſeized by the ſequeſtrators, as part of the prelate's eſtate. 
His very extraordinary merit, however, and amiable qualities 
procured him friends on all ſides, ſo that in 1647, he was reſtored 
to the ſalary of his lecture by the intereſt of Selden; and, to pre- 
ſerve him from the outrages of the ſoldiery, he obtained a pro- 
tection under the hand and ſeal of general Fairfax, by the appli- 
cation of Dr. George Ent. In 1648, at the recommendation of 
Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Hammond, he was nominated Hebrew 
profeſſor at Oxford, with the canonry of Chriſt-church annexed 
thereto, by the king, then a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight; and 
was ſoon after voted into the ſame lecture by the committee of 
arliament ; but ejected from his canonry the year after, for not 
Habe the engagement. | in TE IS 
In the midit of theſe perſecutions, he not only continued to 
read his lectures with the ſame diligence as before, but alſo pub- 
liſhed this year his Specimen hiſtoriæ Arabum.” It is a. ſhort 
diſcourſe in Arabic, with a Latin tranſlation and notes by him; 
to which is added, an Elenchus ſeriptorum Arabicorum.” 
The diſcourſe itſelf is taken out of the general hiſtory of Gregory 
Abul Faraijus ; and Pococke's notes are a collection of various 
dungen to theſe matters, out of more than an hundred 
Arabic manuſcripts. Selden was extremely pleaſed with this 
work; and Prideaux, in his © Life of-Mahomet,” has made very 
honourable mention of it. Simon Ockley, Arabic profeſſor at 
Cambridge, writes thus of it: © Specimen hiſtoriæ Arabum, 
opus vere aureum Cl. Pocockii ſtudio eleboratum. Dignus eſt 
hic liber, qui ſæpius legatur : eſt enim quaſi clavis ad quoſcunque 
authores Arabicos intelligendos perquam neceſſaria. [a] Adrian 
Reland has alſo theſe words relating to it: In ſpecimine' hiſ- 


12 Pococke's notes in Specim. Hiſt. Arabum,, pag. 186! 
4] Introd ad ling, orient. p. 147. Cant, 1706. tamo.— De relig. Mahommed. p. $6. 
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toriæ Arabum, quo nemo carere poteſt, cui literz' Arabicz in 
deliciis ſunt.” be e hehe ee 
In 1650, a vote was paſſed, to deprive him of his lectures, 
and to turn him out of the univerſity; but he was ſaved from 
the effect of it by the interceſſion of a great pr of that body, 
almoſt all of whom had been placed there by the parliament, 
In 1652, he was one of thoſe concerned in preparing the in- 
tended edition of the Polyglott Bible. In 1654, the famous 
Golins, Arabic profeſſor at Leyden, publiſhing his Arabic 
Lexicon, ſent Pococke a copy of it, with this infcription : 
« Virtute atque doQrina eximio ac præclaro viro domino Edw. 
Pococke, literaturæ Orientalis peritia nulli ſecundo.“ The 
Berkſhire committee of the commiſſioners for ejecting ſcan- 
dalous miniſters entered a proſecution againſt him, with a deſign 
to eject him from his living of Childrey, for ignorance and 
inſufficiency! but he was ſheltered from the fury of that ſtorm 
by the 3 Dr. John Owen. Owen, being a a 
commiſſioner himſelf under the ſame act, proceeded with ſome 
warmth” to make them ſenſible of the infinite contempt they 
would incur, when it ſhould be ſaid, that they had turned out 4 
man for inſufficiency, whom all the learned, not of England 
only, but of all Europe, fo juſtly admired for his vaſt know- 
ledge and extraordinary accompliſhments j and, by entering his 
proteſt againſt ſo ſtrange a Porn Fat a ſtop to the affair. 
In 1655, he publiſhed his“ Porta Moſis;“ a work contain- 
ing fix prefatory diſcourſes of Maimonides, which relate, in a 
very clear method, the hiſtory and nature of the "Talmud, and 
the Jewiſh faith and diſcipline. The original was written in 
Arabic, but, as was uſual among the Jews, expreſſed in Hebrew 
characters. He added a Latin tranſlation, and a ve large 
appendix of miſcellaneous notes. It was printed at Oxford, 
and was the firſt fruits of the Hebrew preſs there. In 1658, 
he publiſhed, 44 The Annals of Eutychius,” in purſuance of a 
promiſe he had made ſome years before to Seiden. In 1659, 
| when the ſecluded members of the houſe of commons were 
reſtored to their ſeats in parliament, he was, by the intereſt of 
Dr. Wallis, who had always been his friend, reſtored to his 
canonry of Chriſt-church z in which he was firmly fixed the 
ear after, at the return of the king. Being now reinſtated at 
Oxford, he took his doctor of divinity's degree ; and continued 
afterwards to diſcharge the duties of both his lectures, and to 
give the world, to the end of his life, new proofs of his unri- 
 valled thill in oriental learning. He was confalted by all the 
moſt learned men in Europe : by Hornius, Alting, Unger, 
Golius, from abroad ; ati y — Boyle, Hammohd, 
Caſtle, at home. In 1663, he publiſhed at Oxford, “ Gregotii 
Abul Farajii hiſtoria Dynaſtiarum,” 4to. This is a compen- 
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dium of the general hiſtory of the world, from the creation to 
his own time, i. e. about the end of the thirteenth century; and 
is diyided into ten dynaſties. 3 
Some time after, Fell, dean of Chriſt-church, having con- 
certed a ſcheme for a Commentary upon the Old Teſta- 
ment,“ to be written by fome learned 8 in that univerſity, 
engaged Pococke to take a ſhare, "This gave occaſion to his 
46 eee upon Micah and Malachi,” publiſhed in 1677; 
after, which he finiſhed thoſe upon Hoſea and Joel, publiſhed 
in 1691. Hig “ commentary upon Hoſea” is rather large; 
occaſioned by the repeated attempts of Iſaac Voſſius to depre- 
ciate . the Hebrew -text, which Pococke defends with great 
learning. Theſe © Commentaries,” with the“ Porta Moſis,” 
were republiſhed in 1740, 2 vols. folio, by Leonard Twells, 


D. D. who prefixed a Life of the author, from which this 


account is _ taken, Dr. Pococke died, Sept. 10, 1691, in his 
eighty-ſeventh year; and was interred in the cathedral of 
Chriſt-church, where a monument, with an inſcription, is 
erected to his memory. In his perſon, he was of a middle 
{tature, and Ronde :- fa hair and eyes black; his complexion 
freſh ; his look lively and chearful; and his conſtitution ſound 
and healthy, In his converſation he was free, open, and affa- 
ble; retaining, even to the laſt, the briſknefs and facetiouſneſs 
of youth. Hs temper was modeſt, humble, ſincere ; and his 
charity brought ſuch numbers of neceſſitous objects to him, that 
dean Fell ulcd to tell him en te that he drew all 
the poor of Oxford into the college.” As to his intellectual 
accompliſhments, beſides other learning, he was profound! 
{killed in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac tonguzs; was well 
acquainted with the Perſic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
Turkiſh; and not a ſtranger to the Italian and Spaniſh, In 
Greek and Latin he was, ſay his friends, critically converſant : 
his ſtyle in Engliſh clear and expreſſive, but not poliſhed ; his 
Latin ſtyle not only proper and perſpicuous, but written with 
ſome degree of elegance. The great object of his ambition 
and labours, throughout a long life, was the promotion of 
Oriental literature: but, unluckily for him, that Kind of learn- 
ing, which had been in the higheſt eſteem for ſeveral years 
before the Reſtoration, fell into a general neglect for many years 
after. At Cambridge alſo, where Dr. Caſtell was ſettled in 
the Arabic profeſſorſhip in 1666, though he was heard very 
well at firſt, yet his lectures in, a little time grew to. be 1 
. negleCted, that 0 when woe” "I the next 
lay, being then in a pleaſant mood, he affixed a paper uf 
the ere the i Chat, vith theſe words: Lb: xleftor 
lingue Arabicæ cras ibit in deſertum.” Fol 
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He had married in 1646, while he was reſident upon his 
living in Berkſliire; and had nine children: We have only 
an account of his eldeſt ſon Edward Pococke, who, under 
his father's direction, publiſhed, in r671, 4to, with a Latin 
tranſlation, an Arabic work, entitled, Philoſophus Auto- 
didactus; ſive, Epiſtola Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn 
Yokdhan. In qua oftenditur, quomodo ex inferiorum con- 
templatione ad ſuperiorum notitiam ratio humana aſcendere 

it.” In 1711, Simon Ockley publiſhed an Engliſh tranſ- 
tion of this book, under the title of, The Improve- 
ment of Human Reaſon, exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn 
Yokdhan, &c.” 8vo; and dedicated it to Mr. Pococke, then 
rector of Minal in Wiltſhire. Mr. Pococke had alſo prepared 
an Arabic hiſtory, with a Latin verſion, and put to it the preſs 
at Oxford; but not being worked off when his father died, he 
withdrew it, upon a wy va not We his father in the 
Hebrew profeſſorſnip. The copy, as much of it as was printed, 
and the manuſcript hiſtory, were, in 1740, in the hands of 
Mr. Pococke's ſon, then rector of Minal. . 

POCOCKE (RIcHARD), D. D. (who was diſtantly related 
to the learned Orientaliſt Dr. Edward Pococke [n], being ſon of 
Mr. Richard Pococke, ſequeſtrator of the church of All- ſaints 

in Southampton, and head maſter of the free- ſchool there, by 
the only daughter of the Rev. Mr. Iſaac Milles, miniſter of 
Highcleer in Hampſhire) [c |, was born at Southampton in 
1704. He received his ſchool-learning there, and his acade- 
mical education at Corpus-Chriſti college, Oxford; took his 
degree of LL. B. May 5, 173t; and that of LL. b. (being 
then precentor of Liſmore) June 28, 1733 ; together with Dr. 
Secker, then rector of St. James's, and afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. He began his travels into the Eaſt in 1737, 
and returned in 1742, and was made precentor of Waterford 
in 1744. In 1743, he publiſhed the firſt part of thoſe travels, 
under the title of A Deſcription of the Eaſt, and of ſome 
other Countries, vol. i. Obſervations on Egypt.” In 1745 he 
printed the ſecond volume under the ſame title, Obſervations 
on Palzſtine, or the Holy Land, Syria, Meſo ia, Cyprus, 
and Candia,” which he dedicated to the earl of Cheſterfield, 
then made lord-lieutenant of Ireland; attended his lordſhip 
thither as one of his domeſtic chaplains, and was ſoon after 
appointed by his lordſhip archdeacon of Dublin. In March, 
1756, he was promoted by the duke of Devonfhire (then lord- 


La] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, died in 1740. The ſecond, "Jeremiah, 
F 271. 2 ; was fellow and tutor of Baliol-college, who 
[e] Of Mr. Iſaac Milles's three ſons, preſented him, in 17035, to the refory of 
the eldeſt, Thomas, was appointed Greek Dulnmar Loo, in Cornwall. The third, 
profeſſor at Oxford, in 1706, and biſhop of Iſaac, was treaſurer of Waterford. in 1714» 
Waterford and Liſmore, in 1708, where he and treaſurer of Liſmore cathedral in 2717: 
| lieutenant) 
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fieutenant) to the biſhopric of Oſſory, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Edward Maurice. Me was tranſlated by the king's letter 
from Oſſory to Elphin, in June, 1765, biſhop Gore of Elphin 
deing then promoted to Meath ; but biſhop Gore finding a great 
ſum was to be paid to his predeceſſor's executors for the houſe 
at Ardbraceon, declined taking out his patent; and therefore 
biſhop Pococke in July, was tranſlated by the duke of North- 
umberland directly to the fee of Meath, and died in the month 
of September the ſame year, ſuddenly, of an apoplectic ſtroke, 
while he was in the conrſe of his viſitation 9} See an eulo- 
gium of his Deſcription of Egypt, in a work entitled Pauli 
rneſti Jablonfki Pantheon Ægyptiorum, Præfat. ad part iii.” 
He penetrated no further up the Nile than to Philz, now Gieuret 
Ell Hiereff; whereas Mr. Norden in 1737, went as far as Derri, 
between the two cataracts. The two travellers are ſuppoſed to 
have met on the Nile, in the neighbourhood of Eſnay, in Jan. 
1738 PEJ. But the fact, as Dr. Pococke told ſome of his, 
friends was, that being on his return, not knowing that Mr. 
Norden was gone up, paſſed by him in the night, without 
having the pleaſure of ſeeing him. There was an admirable 
whole length of the biſhop, in a Turkifh dreſs, painted by 
Liotard, in the poſſeſſion of the late Dr. Milles, dean of Ex- 
eter, his firſt couſin, He was a great tzaveller, and viſited 
other places beſides the Eaſt. His deſcription of a rock on the 
weſt-ſide of Dunbar harbour in Scotland, reſembling the 
Giants Cauſeway, is in the Philof. Tranſ. vol. Iii. art. 17. and 
in Archzologia, vol. ii. p. 32. his account of ſome anti- 
quities found in Ireland. When travelling through Scotland 
(where he hed ſeveral times to crouded congregations), he 
{topped at Dingwal, and faid he was much ftruck and pleaſed 
with its appearance; for the ſituation of it brought Jeruſalem 
to his remembrance, and he pointed out the hill which reſem- 
bled Calvary.” The fame ſimilitude was obſerved by him in 
regard to Dartmouth. He preached a ſermon in 1761 for 
the benefit of the Magdalen charity in London, and one in 
1762 before the incorporated 8 in Dublin. . 
Among the MS. treafures in the Britiſh Muſeum, are ſeveral 
volumes (4811-4827) the gift of biſhop Pococke; viz. Mi- 
nutes and Regiſters of the Philoſophical Society of Dublin, 
from 1683 to 1687,. with a copy of the papers read before 
them ;” and © Regiſters of the Philoſophical Society of Dublin, 
from Aug. 14, 1707, with copies of {ome of theſe papers read 
defore them ;” alfo “ Several Extras taken out of the Records 
in Birmingham's Tower;” . An Account of the Franciſcan 
Abbeys, Houſes, and Friaries, in Ireland, &c. cc. 
D i uities and foſſils was ſold by Meſſ. | , and. 
b, he bay ne 0 n „Engliſh p- 183. . 
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-  POGGIO BRACCIQLINI, a man of. great talents and 
learning, who flouriſhed at the time when learning was 
reviving in Europe, and himſelf contributed not a little to 
it, was deſcended from a family of good rank, and born in 
1380 at Terranuova, a town in the territories of. Florence. 
e was ſent to Florence in 1398 [x], and there learned 
Latin under John of Ravenna, and Greek of Emanuel Chry- 
ſoloras, It appears from one of his letters, that he applied 
himſelf alſo afterwards to Hebrew ; which confutes the opinion 
of Huetius and others, who have ſaid that the Hebrew lan- 
age was not cultivated in Italy, till after the fourteenth and 
Risen centuries. His education being finiſhed, he went to 
Rome, under the pontificate of Boniface IX. and was taken 
into the ſeryice of the cardinal de Bari, who was Ludolf Mar- 
ramoro, a Neapolitan. Afterwards he had the place of writer 
of the apoſtolic letters, which he held ten years; and then was 
made ſecretary to the pope, in which office he continued forty 
ears. | | | | 
, In 1414, while the council of Conſtance was fitting, ſome 
cardinals and nobles of Rome ſent him to that place, in ſearch 
of ancient authors: and he executed his commiſſion ſo well, 
that there, and in the parts adjacent, he found a confiderablc 
number, Quintilian was among them, and was diſcovered at 
the bottam of a tower in the monaſtery of St. Gal, about 
twenty miles from the city of Conſtance, - Silius Italicus was 
found at the ſame time and place. Poggio afterwards travelled 
to England, and ſtayed ſome time in 3 he viſited the 
monaſteries here, in hopes of finding ſome ancient manuſcripts, 
but was not ſo ſucceſsful as in Germany, Some ſay, that pope 
Martin V. ſent him alſo to Hungary; but the circumſtances 
of this journey are no where related. They add, that he was 
afterwards a long time at Bologna and Ferrara: and there is 
reaſon to think, that he was toſſed about ſome years from 
Place to place by the troubles of the times; for he himſclf 
almoſt informs us ſo, in his dialogue De infelicitate prin- 
cipum.” . | 
He determined at length to ſettle and to marry. He had 
already three ſons by a miſtreſs, though he was an eccleſiaſtic; 
and he excuſes himſelf jocularly upon this head, in one of his 
letters to cardinal Julian of St. Angelo: You ſay that I have 
ſons, which is not lawful for a cleric; and without a wife, 
which does not become a laic. I may. anſwer, that I have 
ſons, which is fitting for laics; and without a wife, which 
from the beginning of the world has been the cuſtom af clerics: 
but I will not defend my failings by any excuſe.” Take the 


[x] Niceron, mem. &c, tom. ix. 
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quod clerico non licet 


P © 
eriginal, as & ſpeciqien of his Latin: Aeris me habere filios 


| : ſine uxore, quod laicum non decet. Poſ- 
um refpondere, habere filios me, quod laicis expedit; & ſineuxors, 
qui eſt mos clericorum ab orbis exordio obſervVatus; ſed nplo ex: 
rata mea ulla excuſatione tueri.“ He married a Florentine lady 
in 1435, when he was fifty-four, who was young, beautiful, and 
of an Nfuftrious and ancient family, but not a large fortune; he 
took her to Rome, and had ſeveral children by her. 
He continued ſtill in his office of apoſtolic ſecretary, which 
he held under ſeven popes, including the hace of forty years. 
Notwithſtanding this, he was not rich ; and we find him com- 
laining of his eireumſtances, eſpecially now his family was 
increaſed, in ſome of his letters. In 1453, the place of ſecre- 
tary to the republic of Florence was offered him, and he ac- 
cepited it with pleaſure: quitting Rome, mou not without 
reluctahce, on account of the friends he left behind him. Though 
he was full ſeventy-two, he applied himſelf to ſtudy more in- 
tenſely than ever: and in that laſt period of his life, though he 
had an employment which took up much of his time, compoſed 
the moſt cenſiderable of his works. His love of retirement 
induced him to build a country-houſe near Florence, which he 
called his academy, and in which he took much delight. He 
always ſpent the ſummer at that houſe, and, indeed never was 
quite ſatisfied, when he was not there. It is ſaid, that he ſold 
a copy of Livy,: fairly written with his own hand, 1n order to 
purchaſe this eſtate [o]. Some have imagined, that his ““ Hiſ- 
tory of Florence” was written there. He died at this villa in 
1459, aged ſeventy-nine, and left a wife and fix children. 
Five of them were ſons, and became all diſtinguiſhed, by their 
abilities. John Francis, the youngeſt, was much eſteemed by 
Leo X. who made him his ſecretary (HJ. Some have given 
the name of John Francis to Poggius imſelf, as others hav 
that of Charles; but his real name was Poggio di Guccio Brac. 
ciolini, his father's name being Guccio, and Bracciolini that 
of his family. mn 55 NEON 2d 
Poggio appears by his works to have had a great paſſion for let- 
ters, and as great a regard for thoſe that cultivated them. He 
excelled in Greek and Latin literature, and was one of the prin- 
cipal reſtorers of it. His purſuits were not confined to profane 
antiquity: we ſee by his quotations, that he was verſed in eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, and the fathers, and eſpecially in the writings 


1 
2 
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of Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin. He did not meddle much with - 


poetry; for he ſeems to have had..no talent that way, if we 
may judge by an epitaph upon his maſter Chryſoloras, which 
is very indifferent. He was eloquent, however, and his ſtyls 
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NE a} le 1 85 to avarice, Ne wrote againſt it. He re- 
pred the love of 8 as 3 low. paſſion, and unworthy of a 
| and was often repeating this ſentence of Publius Syrus, 
_ infie mults, averitie omnia: © A poor man wants many 
„ covetons man all things.” He had not ambition 
enough to puſh. biel on, 14 gh he Was in the road of 
Be diſintereſted, open, communicative, and, 
what cannot . aid of every Nearing man, ſingularly modeſt, 
Yet theſe good qualities. were tarniſhed, och & is the condition 
of humanity, with ſome that vie not ſo good. . The children 
he had in his ſingle ſtate ſhew, that he had a paſſi jon for women; 
and the obſcenities he publiſhed in a work called « Facetiz,” 
which may de conſidered as the firſt Ana, or collection of bon 
mots, hew w farther, that he did not entertain this paſſion with 
hi ng wfficiently, manly. He was alſo ſubje& Ag and 
Fr vented itſelf 1 5 the ſeyereſt ſarcaſms and the moſt 
le, as appears from many of his works, Paul Jovius 
biring 3 [i] that he once 1757 ſome Noh, Tram, Foe ius 
rape zuntius, on al. of ill language which he ven 
im; and he wrote a terrible inet againſt bee 

Valla, who had criticized his Latinity as not ſufficiently 2 

| Letters, however, were infinitely obliged to him on 

accounts. He was the firſt who brought to light ſeveral —— 
bf antiquity; of whom Quintilian and Silius Italicus have 
been mentioned already. Add to theſe © Tertullian,” 4 Aſ- 
conius's Commentary upon eight Orations of Cicero; “ Lu- 
cretius;“ ©* Ammianus Marcellinus:“ although none of the 
editors Wi done him the honour to mention it; „ Manilius,” 
85 firſt edition of which was printed from Poggio 's manu- 
ſcript at op", in 1474, though not, as Fabricius has erro- 
neoafly ſaid Poggio himſelf, who died ſome years before; 
. Septirains,” the ſu ppoſed author of the verſion of the 
ſp hone *« Phrygian Dann ; the three firſt books of ©* Valerius 
laccus;“ © ayer, ” « Eutychus, and Probus, three ancient 
marians; © Cicero de finibus,”. and De legibus,” and 
is 8 « Pro Czcina, De lege Agraria, Ad populum 
— 1 egem A grariam, In Lucium Piſonem, Pro Rabirio 
2 Pro Rubio, Pro Roſcio Comœda, and another whoſe 
tile we know not, for he himſelf mentions eight in his book 


De infelicitate N t part of Columella; and“ Fron- 


tinus de aquzduQibus his was doing great ſervice to the 
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ublic'of-letters. + He: farther-publiſhed a number of works 

his own," and made ſome Latin verſions of ancient Greek 
authors, of “ Djodorus Siculus, and 4 Xenophon's'Cyropz- 
dia, in particular. His own works have been collected, and 
often printed. They conſiſt of “* Moral Pieces, Orations, Let- 
ters, and. An Hiſtory of Florence from 1350 to 1455,” 
which is the moſt conſiderable of them. Machiavel, in the 
introduction to his © Hiſtory of Florence, yt a general good 
character of 's Hiſtory: he calls o an excel- 
lent hiſtorian, and repreſents him as accurate 9 in his 
accounts of the Florentine wars and forei iations; 
but blames him for either ſaying nothing at all of their civil 
diſſentions, which he thinks the moſt editying part of hiſtory, 
or relating them ſo briefly and 3 to yield neither 
benefit nor amuſement to à reader. is * to his 
country, for ſuch it Has been called, ow! occaſion tothis _— 
_ gram of Sannazariu:: 

= KE patriam laudar, damnat dum Poggius hoſter, 

Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonus hiſtoricys.” PI 


The bolowing paige of Keafonns fo d% wot nn unfavour 
r. ns Alan hos 1 
etiamii VACAret oicœni — nus ellet — * 
adeo autem — — etiamſi e iſſet, tamen 
eſſet a bonis viris rejiciendus,” But we muſt ſuggeſt a caution, 
that a judgement be not formed either of Poggio himſelf, or 
even of What Eraſmus thought of him, from this detac 
pallage in Blount's Cenfura authorum. This inrective 
raſmus iſt. way in * 608 of his 1 Laws 
| che e ems, were neglecte 

unread, 4: bg Poggius 1 in. ever bann won 
[x]. G what, e ee 9 210 patlage Juſt 
quoted: « Hic, i ipquam, talis, ut homo candidus icet, line 
d ane W . in manibus, Een in nullam non 
lnguary 8 Laurentius neque obſccœnus, et centuplo 
doctior, —— et mordacitatis, atque, ut bos cornupeta, 
vitatur; et A —— * Au ſcripta. . Aer ec legerunt.“ 
We have N invective | Fgainſt oggio: 
but it is ou N N of Valla, hon Eraſmus thought 
el un 1 5 in. 1 abuſive Plece hich be wrote 
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his life as in N wr writings: but it 44 certain, that Eraſmus was 
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- POILLY (Francis), a French-engraver, dorn at Abbeville 


in 1622, and bred under Pierre Duret. He completed his 
knowledge of his art by a long reſidence at Rome; and on his 
teturn to Paris, diſtinguiſned himſelf hy many capital works 
from pictures of ſacred and profane hiſtory, and portraits of 
various ſizes. Louis XIV. made him his engraver in ordinary, in 
1664, expreſsly on account of his merit, and the works he had 
publiſhed in Italy, as well as in France. He drew as ſkilfully 
as he engraved. Preciſion, neatneſs, and ſoftneſs, are the cha- 
racteriſtics of his plates; and it is recorded to his honour, that 
he never degraded his abilities by engraving any ſubject of an 
immoral kind. He died in 1693. His brother Nicolas, who 
was alſo an able engraver, ſurvived him only three years; and 
both left ſons, who applied their talents to painting and en- 
gravinge is g Ei 1 en & i ahnen n | 
POINSINET (AnTOINE, ALEXANDRE, HaExR1),' a French 
dramatic writer of the ſecond rate, whoſe pieces, being chiefly 
operate, Mt thought to have ſucceeded rather by means of the 
muſic, than from their intrinſic merit. He was born at Fon- 
tainbleau in 1735, of a family attached to the ſervice of the 
houſe of Orleans. His moſt ſucceſsful pieces were, „Gilles 

rcon Peintre, « Sancho Pançca, The Sorcerer, Tom 
— and © Ernelinde, or Sandomir,“ a lyrie tragedy, in five 
acts. Le Cercle,“ or the evening alamode, a comedy in one 
act, was thought not to be his oWw-n. He was not,” ſaid ſome 
critics, * ſufficiently admitted into a certain claſs of ſociety to 
_ their manners ſo well.“ If fo,” -replied the abbẽ Voi- 

non, “ he has certainly liſtened at the door with great ſucceſs.” 
Poinſinet was fond of 8 Ia 1760 he went over 
Italy; and in 1769 viſited Spain, hopeing to introduce the taſte 
for the Italian muſic, and the ballad airs of the French into that 
country, but was unfortunately drowned, the ſame year, in the 
Guadalquivir, He certainly was not'devoid'of talents, and had 
that extreme ſimplicity which has fometimes been found united 
to thoſe of an higher order. The wits who knew him made 
him believe whatever they choſe. They ſent him falſe: afſign- 
ations from ladies of quality, Who they ſaid were in love with 
bim, and he always fell into the. fnare. They even went ſo 
far as to keep fim fix months employed in learning Ruſſian, as 
he thought, in order to be adrhitted- of the academy of Petetſ⸗- 
„ e the end of the time He. found he bad only been 
ſtudying the za, Breton. He vas a member of the Italian 
emy of the Arcadi, and of that of Dijon: 
(-POTRET {Peres}; famous only for his love of myſticiſm 
and enthuſiaſm, and his writings conformable to thoſe ſentiments, 
was born at Metz in 1646, and educated at Bale in Switzer- 
land, in the college of Erafmus. His father, Who was a ſword- 
14401 | IP X | cutler, 
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oller, wotid have brought im up: as A. Kept; Wit he ha 
more taſte for the dead Jangia es, philoſophy, : and theoly 
ind applied himſelf to chem.” - He becaine a miniſter at Hesel: 
burg, in 1668, and at Anweil obtained a fimilir fituation'i 
1674. Here it was that he met with the wotks of the myſtica 
writers, With which, particular) with thoſe of madame Bos. 
rignon, he became to the utmoſt infatuated: "Madame Gu) you | 
was another of his favourites, and he determined to live 4009500 
ing to their makims. Towards me end ef life he retired to 
Reinſberg in Holland; Where he died in May; 1719, at the age 
of ſevegtyl three. His works are all of the” myſtical kin 
te Copitationes rationales de Deo.” 2:4 L/econornie 815 
vine,” in 7 vols. vo, — in which" all the notions of BouZ 
rignon are repeated. 3. 4 Ls Paix des bonfe Ames. "4." © Les 
Principes ſolides'de u Religion Chretienhe,” mo. 5, «© The? 
ologie du Cdeur, 2 vols. I zm b. He'publiſhed to: a com- 
plete edition of the works of Mad. B g in 210 vols, 8vo,l 3 
with 'a liſe of that (pious enthüſtaſt. An attempt 10 Attack 
Deſcartes in treatiſe, e de Friditione triphci; 171 in * Wale 
4to, imd at; Amſterdam in 15% This bein directed 
againſt „has been compared to the attack of the Viper: 
opon the mene however, ſome good obſervations. 
POLE(RTGT YAL D), cardinal, and archbiſtiop'of- Canterbu nm 
was deſcended from royal blood; beings you ſotr of fir Riba 
Pole, lord Montague, couſin-gerttianito' 0 II 48g Machs ret, 
daughter of N duke of Clarence, * brother to 125 
Edward IV. 14, He was born, according to j Cattiden „iner 
x Stoverton- in Worceſterſhire; andi at ſeven years of 12 
was ſent to de inſtrutled in grammar by the ey we ls gs 
monaſtery at Shene, near Richmond in Surrey. 2 N 
became a nobleman of Magdalenageollege in Oxford; Where: "the 
famous Linaere and Wilkam' Latimer, the two great ma alters in 
thoſe times of the Greek and Latin languages, were his chief pre⸗ 
ceptors,” He teck a bachelor of arts degree ar fifteen, and entered 
into deaconis orders; and in 1577 the year that Luther gan to 
preach againſt indulgences, was made” à prebendary of Saliſ. 
bury ; to which-the deanery of Exeter, and other preferments 
were ſoon after bled, by ede y of his relation enry VIII. 
who directed that he d de bred to e church, e A delign | 
o raiſe him * the hiphelt digpities in it. ; 
Pole being „ dee and hav ing did 5 good ground? 
vork of le * Oxford, it was determined 5 ſend him, 
by way of com eting his eduegtion, to Italy; for Which 2 ſuß⸗ 
port ſuitableto His rank was 1 87% by the king, who allowed. 
þ ; n 
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a large yearly penſion, beſides the profits of his dignities. 
his arrival, 1 bite ſeveral univerſities, and then fixed at 
Padua, where he entered into familiarity with Leonicus; a great 
iloſopher and Grecian, Longolius, Bembus, and Luplet, a 
rned Engliſhman. Theſe were his maſters, whom he con- 
ntly uſed ; and they have told us, how he became the delight 
of that part of the world, for his learning, politeneſs, ahd piety. 
From Padua he went to Venice, where he continued for ſome 
time, and then viſited other parts of Italy. Having ſpent five 
ears abroad, he was recalled, home; but being deſireus to ſee 
jubilee, which was celebrated this year at Rome; he went to 
that city ; whenee, paſſing by Florence, he x to England, 
where he arrived about the end of 15·4ĩ3. 
He was received by the king, queen, court, and all the no- 
bility; with great affection and honour; and much careſſed, not 
only for his learning, but for the ſweetneſs of hie- nature, and 


liteneſs of his manners. Devotion, however, and ſtudy 5 being | 


what he ſolely delighted in, he retired to his old habitation among 
the Carthuſians at Shene, where he ſpent two yooue in the free 
enjoyment of theſe advantages. Then Henry VIII. began to 
raiſe doubts concerning the lawfulneſs of his marriage with Ca- 
thanne of Spain, in order to obtain a diyorce; and Pole; err 
the troubles conſequent upon this, and how deeply be muſt o 
neceſſii be involved in them, reſolved to withdraw, and obtained 
leave of his majeſty to go to Paris. Here he continurd in quiet, 
till the king, proſecuting the affair of the divore, and ſending 
to the moſt famous univerſities in Europe fot their opinion upon 
the illegitimacy of his marriage, commanded him to concur with 
his agents in procuring the ſubſcriptions and ſeal af that of Paris. 
Pole left the affair io the commiſſioners; exc dim ſelf to the 
king, as unfit — ＋ — — 
V. Henry was angry; upon Which Fole re to England, 
MW ph bios, and —— Shene,. where he con- 
tinued two years. Henry, at length perceiving that the court of 
Rome reſolved to oppoſe the affair of the divorce, conceived a 
reſolution to ſhake off their authority, and to rely upon his own 


ſubjects. Pole was preſſed again, and repaired: to the king, 
EE; 10 a deſign to give him fatisfaRion; but, his conſcience check- 


iug him the moment he was about to ſpeak, be could not utter 
a word. The extremity then inſpired him with e; and 


quitting his former purpoſe, he ſpoke point-blagk-againit the 


divorce. ;The jKings highly enraged, laid his hand- upon his 
oniard, with a'defign- to kill him; but was overeome-by. the 
kaplicity and ſubmiſſion of his kinſman's addreſs, and diſmiſſed 


him in tolerable temper.” Pole, however, apprehenſive of fur- 


ther danger, thought it prudent to withdraw, and got his mi 
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jeſty s leays te trayel 4g; in, who was ſo fatisfied with his in 
tions, that he continue his penſion for ſome time. * 

The firſt place he went to was, Avignon, in the province 1. 
Narbonne in France. This town was under the pope's juriſ- 
diction, and Pole continued there unmoleſted for . a jear; E 
the air not agreeing with his conſtitution, he left it, and went 
to Padua. | In this beloved univetſity e fed his x reſidence & 
ſecond time, making excurſions now and then to Venice; 
devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and the converſation of the 4 5 
He contractecd acquaintance with ſeveral eminent per ſons; among 
whom was Gaſpar Contareni, N a 170 inal, and P eter 


Caraffa, afterwards the turbule Paul and an ene 
to Pole. But there were none 5 715 lliar with him „n role 


Venetian called Aloiſius Priuli, He was a 1 þ 
worth and imegrity; 7 the” 5179 6 now... twee! 
them ended not” but with the death of Pole. TI 12 d a 
paſſed very agreeably in Italy, while freſh troubles were ri 
> En nad. au had not only divoreed G85 8 
ried Annie Boleyne, and reſolved to throw off 05 55 
and affert His Wie to he. 7 5 % with the 10 8 
head of the church, he Ange T 1905 
written” in defence. of, 1 bitte,” 15 5 of Chi- 
cheſter, which lie imediatel) Feit or 135 e 6 230 aon, who 
would wWillingl bly ha have deferred his anſwer: but nry. not ad- 
mitting this, Pole, takin courage. from the. 1 rity of the 
Pope's Profe ie, not on y dif; pproved the kin mores 2 
ſeparation from the apoſtolic , anſwer for 
ſhortly after drew. up his piece, i Pro unitate 8840 Alen, m 
ſent it to Henry. Alen) Ae ed with Pol e, under pretence: 
of * Niger to be explained, ſent. or him to Eng- 
land: but Pole, aware thiat to deny the king's ſupremacy, Which 
was the principal ſcope of his book, was high. treaſon. there, 
and conſideri ing the fate of More ind Fiſher, refuſed to obe 
the call, The King therefore reſolyed to keep ineaſures wi 
him no longer; "Wd accordingly his penſion was withdraw * 
of: a- 


was ſtrippe alf his dig nit in England, d La a& 
tainder ade againſt him : 5 : 5 


He was abündlantiy coctpeftfated for theſe loſſes and ſuffer- 
ings dy the bounty ot the pe and emperor. e had been 
_ 4 , in Janusz, 1 536, and ſoon. after was ſent 


with No. Character or nuncio both: to France 2 
Nase g near England, he mig welt ah | n 
Cadet IE | 
kin But: did not ſtay lor re: bo Bene being in red 
it, ent to demand im 6.7 1 NY, ng 5 


ence wit cs there, in ar to keep 
wards,” by ſetting 7 * e and 5 i 


the faith. At Paris he was 8 70 
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means to catch him, ſo drove him from place to place, that 
Pole was forced at length to take refuge Is Rome. fis book 
4 Pro unitate ecclefiaſtica,” was publiſhed in that city in 1536; 
and thbugh; as Burnet ſays, ** it was more eſteemed . high 
quality of the author, than for any ſound reaſoning in it,” yet 
it gave the moſt certain proof of his invincible attachment and 
zeal for the ſee, of Rome, and: was therefore ſufficient to au- 

orize” the.' ſtrongeſt confidence.” Pole was accordingly em- 

loyed in negociations and tranſaftions of high concern; was 
conſulted by the pope in all affairs relating to kings and ſove- 
Ig IN was one of his legates at W of Trent; 
and, laſtly, his periman, when occaſion required. T hus, for 
inſtance, when' the pope's power to remove that council was 
conteſted by the emperor's atnbaſſador, Pole drew; up. a vindi- 
cation of that proceeding ;, and When the emperor ſet forth the 
interim, was employed to anſwer it. This was in 1548; and, 

ope Paul III. dying the next year, cardinal Pole was twice 
lected to ſucceed him, but refuſed both the elections; one as 
being too haſty, and without due deliberation, and oy other, 
becauſe it was done. in the night-time. This vnexampled deli- 
cacy diſguſted ſeveral of his 1 the conclaye, who. there- 
upon concurred in Chooſing Julius I 1. March 30, 1550. The 
tranquillity of Rome being ſoon. after diſturbed by the, wars in 


an obedience let x of but did not think it ſafe; to venture 
his perſon thither, till he knew the queen's intentions with regard 
to t 


marry Pole, contrived means to ſtop his progreſs; nor did he 
arrive here till November, 15562 When her marriage with Philip 
of Spain was completed. On his arrival he was condutted to 
the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth , Cranmer being then attainted 
and ĩimpriſoned; and, on the 7th went to the Parliament, and 
made a long and grave ſpeech, inviting them to a reconciliation 
with the 6 mig fee; "whence, he. fad, he was ſent. by the 
eommon' paſtor of Chriſtendom, to reduce them, who had long 
frayed from the jncloſure of the church. This ſpeech of Pole 
oecaſioned ſome motion in the queen, which ſhe yainly thought 
was a child quickened ih her womb, ſo that the Joy, of the times 
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was redovbled, ſome not ſcrupling to ſay, that as John Baptiſt 
leaped in, his mother's belly at the ſalutation of the Virgin, ſo. 
here the like; happineſs attended the falutation of Chriſt's vicar. 
The parliament being abſolved by Pole, all went to the royal 
chapel, where Te Deum was ſung on the occaſion: and thus, 
the pope's authority being now reſtored, the cardinal two days 
afterwards made his public entry into London, with. all the 
ſolemnities of à Jegate ; and 7 15 ſet about the buſineſs of 
reforming the church from hereſy. Pole had been formerly 
ſuſpected of fayouring the Reformation, but without any rea- 
ſonable foundation: he was by nature humane, and had great 
ſweetneſs of temper ; and this, making him backward inthe per- 
ſecution of Proteſtants, and always deſitous ta prevent it, expoſed. 
him to the falſe ſuſpicions of zealous Papiſts. Knowing, there- 
fore, that the court of Rome kept a watchful eye ſes, diu, he 
ſeemed now to be much altered in his nature. He expreſſed a 
great deteſtation, of Proteſtants; nor did he converſe with any. 
of that party, excepting ſecretary Cecil. He was in reſerve to 
all, poke Welle, and put on au Nalten temper as well as beha- 
viour; making, Priuli almoſt. his nk confident. In the mean. 
time pope Julius, and his ſucceſſor Marcellus, ſoon after dying, 
the queen recommended Pole 10 he Feen ; but Peter Ca- 
raffa, who took the name of Paul IV. was elected before her 
diſpatches arriyed. This pope, who had never liked cardinal 
Pole, was pleaſed with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe 
temper exactly tallied with his own; and therefore favoured his 
views upon the ſee of Canterbury, in oppainion to Pole, whoſe. 
nomination to that dignity was not confirmed by him till the 
death of this rival, Which happened Nov. I 3, 15553 —-e?ñ 
Pole had now the, ſole management and regulation of eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs in England; and at firſt gave many proofs of his 
good temper: how unſuitably to it policy, and à falſe religion, 
led him to act afterwards, the perlecutions under queen Mary. 
muſt ever be a melancholy but undeniable proof. Pole's con- 
currence, however, in thele butcheries, did not ſecure him againſt. 
the attacks of his old enemy Paul IV. who, upon various pre. 
tences, accuſed him as a ſülpected hetetie; ſummoned him to 
Rome to anſwer the charge; and, depriving him of his legan- 
tine powers, conferred them 155 Peyto, a Franciſcan friar, 
whom he had made a cardinal for that purpoſe.. The new 
legate was upon the road for England, when queen Mary, ap-. 
riſed of his buſineſs, aſſumed ſome of her father's ſpirit, and. 
orbad him at his peril to ſet foot upon Engliſh ground. ' Pole, 
howeyer, was no looner informed of the pontift's pleaſure, or. 
rather diſpleaſure, than, out of that unplicit veneration which. 
de conſtantly and unalterably preſerved for the apoſtolic ſee, he 
voluntarily. laid down the FA lv of legate, and forebore the 
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Rome, with letters clearing himſelf in ſuch fubmiſlive terms, as 
en melted the obdurate heart of Paul. The cardinal was re- 
ored to his legantine powers foon after, but did not five to 

enjoy them a full twelvemonth, bein ſeized with a double quar. 
tan ague, which carried him off, Nov. 18, 168. During his 
iſldefs, he ofteh enquited after her majeſty; and his death is ſaid 
10 have been haſtened by that of his royat miſtreſs; which, 
as if their deſtinies had been connected, Wappen, out ſix- 
teen hours before. Aſter lying forty days in ſtate at Lambeth, 
he was carried to Canterbury, and there interred. , He was a 
learned, eloquent, modeſt, humble, and good-natured man; of 
exemplary piety and charity, as well as generoſity becoming his 
birth. Though by nature he was more inelined to ſtudy and 
contemplation than to active Hfe, yet he was ptudent and dex- 
frous in buſineſs: ſo that he would have been a finiſhed charac- 
ter, had not his ſuperſtitious devotion to the ſee of Rome carried 
kim, againſt his nature, to commit ſeveral cruelties in perfecnt- 
ing the Proteſtants, Burnet, whs has drawn Pole in very fa- 
vourable colours, acknowledges this charge; bur imputes theſe 
fanguinary proceedings to Paul IV. pitying the'cardinaFs weak- 
neſs, in not having courage enough to contend with ſo haughty 
and perfecuting a po ßes. 
Pole's capital work, ny 4 ſhort one, we have already 
mentioned: he wrote two defences of it, one to Henry VIII. 
anothet to Edward VI. He was the author of mahy other ſmall 
pieces, relating to doctrine as well as diſcipline; and we are 
told by dhe, that he wrote à book about 1530, which was 
peruſed by Cranmer, to perſuade king Henry to continue the 
negoctation of his marriage wich Anne ne: but this is 
F/ / og 02 6 
_ © POLEMBERG {ConntLtvs), or Poeletnhürg, a celebrated 
Dutch painter, was born at Utrecht in 1586, where he became 
the diſciple of Abraham Bloemart, but went to complete his 
ſkudies at Rome. His firſt determination was to imitate the 
manner of Elſheimer; but when he contemplated the works of 
Raphael, he was ſo affected, that he was led irreſiſtibly to copy. 
after that much higher model. This union of objects produced 
z mixed but 6riginal ſtyle; more free and ee than the Fle- 
miſh, though with far lefs grandeur and excellence of deſign 
an the Italian. He could not tiſe to the execution of large 
ures ; his beſt pieces, therefore, ate of the cabinet ſize; but 
he ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries in the delicacy of his touch, 
the fweetneſs of his colouring, and the choice bf agrecable ob- 
jeAs and ſituations. His fkies are clear, light, and trauſparent; 
His back-grounds often ornamented with the veſtiges of magni- 
ficent Roman edifices; atid His female figutes, which are u _ 
3 ol 


3198 
without drapery; e l de: He returned rather reluc. 
tantly to eh, har wt however; his merit Was ackriow- 
t Rubens u]. Chafles I. invited 5 Be to 

London, * was mue ployed, and richly paid; bur 
though he wa much ſolicited to fermim Here, Mus love for his 
native country prevailed, and he returned to Utrecht, where he 
died-in-1660, a and highly eſteemed,” The getwvine works 
of Polemberg, are extremely ſcarce ; 5 figures by him may 
wy found ig the works of other artiſts, particularly thofe of 
ck, and Kierings; and his Geiß Johm Vander Lis ſa 
— ully imitated his Kyle, that the works of the pupil are 

f 3 for thoſe of the maſter. 

"OLI ORO (va CatavAGoro), Gee gel Cavan, an 
eminent Italian 9 uſpally called Caravaggio from à village 
in the dutchy of Milan, W he en 15 in 1495. He went 
to Rome at the time when Leo X. was raiſing ſome new edifices 45 
in the Vatican; and not knowing how to er his bread other - 


wiſe, for he was very ; he fired himſe 
to carry ſtones and mortar for the maſons there 1 He 
drudged in this munner mae tft he was eighteen, when one part of 


his buſineſs brought him to think o ntiry & It e 
that ſeveruat young painters were ae ty Mel; in the 
ſame 1. 700 kalen his 6efigfts.” Polidoro, . often cdt- 
ried them -mortar to make their freſto; was to dehed with the 
ſight of . e and ſolicited by His genius to turn 
painter. he confined himſelf 6. works of Giovanni 

7 Udinis gi" the pleaſure de took t6' ſee that painter hg 


excited the talent which he had for pa this diſpo- 
ſition, be was very 6fficious and compfaifant to the Youtig paint. 
ers, puſhed himſeff into their acquarntance, N to tem 
his intention: wherenpon they hirn pr 6, Wich 
emboldened hm to proceed. Ie then ap Welk with the 
utmoſt ardoùr to defigning, and advanced fo jouſly, that 


Raphael was allonithed; and ſet him to work with the other 

young painters;; among whom he diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much, 

that, as he had the gre ſhare in 3 his maſter's deſigns 

in the Vatican, ſo he had the greateſt glory. The care he had 

ſeen 5 take, in deſigiling the atitique ſculptures, induced 
to 


him the like. He ſpent whole days and nights in painti | 
after thoſe beautifu} models, and ſtudied antiqui oo t neck | 
caaQtneſs.. The werks, with- N he eln he fron 


pieces of ſeveral buildings at Nee ee ad of — ins he : 
took in ſtudying the antique. ieces 3 


wod of the procutUbde Being it elbe, and only i e and ſhade 
in imitation ef the baſſo relieves, In iis way fo e 
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the manner called ſcratching,” conſiſting in the preparation of a 
black ground, on which. is placed a white plaſter ; and, where, 
taking off this x with with an iron bodkin, we diſcover through 


"= 


plagues in 1526. mie B11 N. ZA Ae q 
After this, Polidoro, having by his aſſiſtanee filled Rome with 


Him, and ſtabbed him. This done, they carried che body to the 
door of his 
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condemned to be drawn to pieces by four horſes. The citizens 
of Mefbriz expreſſed a hearty concern for; Polidoro's untimely 
end, and interred his body honourably in the cathedtal'church. 
He was in his forty-cighth year, when. this fate befel him, in 


1543. a + > 10 27% <0 1 1 iin e 3 « - 
Palidorg's enius was very lively and fruitful ; and from ſtu- 
| dying the antique baſſo relievos was inclined to repreſent battles; 
ſacrifices, , vaſes, trophies, and thoſe. ornaments: Which are molt 
remarkable in antiquities. But what is altogether ſurpriſing, is, 


that, notwithſtanding his great application jo antique _— 
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he perceived the:xigcefity of the chiars obſcuro in painting. Tr 
does not appear that this was much known in the Roman ſchool 
before his time: he made it a principle of the art, and a regulat 
part of his practice. The great maſſes of lights and ſhadows 
which are in his pictures ſhew him to have been convinced, tha 
the eyes of a ſpectator want repoſe, to view a picture with eaſe. T 
is from this principle that, in the freezes which he painted with 
white and black, his objects are grouped fo artfully. His love of 
the antique did not hinder him from ſtudying nature; and his ſtyle 
of deſign, which was great and correct, was a mixture of the one 
and the other. His hand was eafy and excellent, and the airs of 
his heads bold, noble, and expreſſive. His thoughts were ſub- 
lime, his diſpoſitions full of attitudes well chofen ; his draperies 
well ſet, and his landſcapes of a taſte. His pencil was light 
and foft ; but after the death of Raphael he very ſeldom coloured 
his pieces, applying himſelf altogether to work in freſco with the 
chiaro ſears, ON = 3 80 
Polidoro's genius was very much like that of Julio Romano: 
their conceptions; were lively, and formed after the manner of the 
antique. 'Pheir deſign was great and ſevere, and their way new 
and extraordinary: the difference between them was, that Julio 
Romano animated his compoſitions by the impetuoſity of his 
genius only: and Polidoro always made uſe of contraſt, as 
the moſt powerful means to give life and motion to his works. 
Polidoro's genius appears alſo to be more natural, more pure, and 
more regulated, than that of Julio Romano. NE PEE 99) 
| POLIGNAC(Mexenron Dt), a fine genius of France, and a 
cardinal, was horn of an ancient and noble my at Puy, in 1662. 
He was ſent early to Paris, to learn the languages; and afterwards 
ſtudied philoſophy at the college of Harcourt, where he began 
to bew an original genius. His profeſſor taught only the ſyſtem 
of Ariſtotle, to which he was extremely devoted; but Polignac 
embraced the new doctrines of Des Cartes, with which he was 
ſo enamoured, that, notwithſtanding all the efforts of his maſter, 
he would never return to the -Pertpatetic philoſophy. When 
cardinal de Bouillon went to Rome, to the election of Alexander 
VIII. he engaged Polignac to attend him; and introduced him 
to that pope, who was infinitely charmed with his fine talents 
and addreſs. Louis XIV. alſo, to whom he became known at 
his return, was equally pleaſed with him, and by him he was 
loon after ſent ambaſſador extrabrdinary to Poland ; where, after 
the death of Sobieſki, he formed a project of procuring the. 
ſucceſſion for the prince, of Conti, and gave aſſurances to his 
court of effecting it; but ' theſe proving: vain, he returned to 
France a little diſgraced, and retired for three years, He was 
then reſtored to fayour, and-ſent to Rome as auditor of the rota. 
Returning home, he was employed in affaits of the greateſt 
2 Pho importance: 
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importance: was l ry at the congreſt Utrecht, 
during which pope Clement XI. created him a cardinal. He 
was in the conclave, when Benedict XIII. was choſen in 1924. 
pon the acceſſion of Louis XV. he was appainted to reſide at 
ome, as miniſter of France; and did not zeturn, till 1732. 
He died in 1741, in his cightieth year. dont £48 
He had been received into the French. in 1904, into 
the academy of ſciences in 1715, into that of the belles lettres 
in 1717: and he would have been an omamont to any ſocicty, 
ving all the accompliſhments of a man of talents and learning. 
le If behind him a Latin poem, entitled, “ Apti-Lueretius, 
u de Deo ct natura, libri ix.“ the plan of which he is ſaid to 
bave formed in Holland, in a converſation which he had there 
with Bayle. It treats of God, the faul, atoms, motion, vacuum, 
and other ſublime 2 in ſuch a manner, as, agreeably to its 
title, to inculcate doctrines upon each, exactly r to thoſe 
of Lucretius. This work has been much admired, az poſſeſſing 
many qualities which form a perfect poem. He left his manu- 
ſcript to a friend, by whoſe caxe it was firſt publiſhed in 1749; 
and has ſince undergone ſeveral impreſſions in France, as well as 
in other countries. of „ RT ee 
POLITI (ALzxanpss), was born at Florence in 1679, and 
was early diſtinguiſhed in the ſchools of philaſophy and h 
for the extent of his memory, and the ſagacity of his mind. He 
became very early a teacher in the ſciences above-mentioned, 
and in rhetoric at Genoa; but in 1733, was invited to Piſa to 
give lectures on the Greek language, -whence he was promoted 
to the profeſſorſhip of eloquence, which had been ſome time 
vacant, after the death of Benedict Averano. He died of an 


. 


apoplexy, July 23, 1752. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a com- 


entator and as an author, by publiſhing, . An edition of 
omer with Euſtathius s commentary, to which: he added, 2 
Latin tranſlation, and abundant notes; in 3 vols. folio, 73% 

1732, 1735- The fourth volume was in the preſs when he died, 
but has not ſisce appeared. 2. Martyrologium Romanum 
caſtigatum, ac commentariis illuſtratum, folio, Florence, 1751. 
3. Orationes 12 ad Academiam Piſanam.“ 4. “ Panegyricus 
imp. Franciſco I. conſecratus, 4to, Florence. 5. (De patna 
in b poteſtate, 1 amo, Flarence, 1912, in 


_ POLITIANO (AnGzz0), or POLITIAN, in Latin Poli- 
tianus, a moſt ingenious and Italian, Vas born, in July, 
1454, at Monte Pulciano in Tuſcany, whepce he is ſuppoſed 
to have taken his name. His real name has been much cunteſted. 
Menckenius, who wrote his life, calls it Ambrogini; but othg's 
Angelus Baſlus (or properly Baſſo), which be certhinly ſigned 
to ſeveral of his publications. He learned. the K er 
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Frage T'beſſlopica, and made ſo-great a. h 


in it, that he is ſaid to have written yerſes both in Greek and 
Latin, When be was not more than twelve years of age. He 
ſtudied alſo ide Platonic philoſophy under Marcilius Ficinus, 
and that of Ariſtotle, under Argyropylus. The firſt work that 


rocured him reputation, was a. poem upon the tournament of 
ulian de Medicis ;. and ſome time after, when the ſame Julian 
was aſſaſſinated by the Pazzi, Politian took occaſion to write the 
hiſtory of that conſpiracy, which was alſo greatly admired. 
He. was, made profeſſor of the Greek and Latin languages at 
Florence; and acquired ſo much glory by his lectures, that the 
ſcholars left Demetrius er . although a native of 
Greece, and a rery Jeamed man, for the ſake of hearing him. 
Politian had elegance, taſte, and politeneſs, as well as learning, 
which Chalcondylas had not: on which account it is eaſy to 
conceive, that the lectures of the latter, however edifying, mk 
haye appear dry and barren, when compared with thoſe ol 
his rival. Politian's reputation increaſed more and more, when 
he publiſhed his. Latin verſion of “ Herodian,” his“ Miſcel- 
lanea, and his“ Latin Poems.“ Monſ. Huet obſerves, that, 
« with regard to his Latin verſions, he does not only EN 
with, but even excel, his originals:” and the learned Degory - 
Wheare, when he preſcribes the reading of this W i ct 
that (he may be read either in Greek or Latin; for,” he adds, 
know not whether Herodian deſerves more honqur, who in 
his own language flows with a plentiful vein, or Politian, who 
has tranſlated. him ſo happily, that he does not ſeem ſo much to 
have rendered, as writ that hiſtory,” "Theſe muſt ſeem prodi- 
gious encomiums on his ſkill. in Greek; if it be conſidered how 
rare a thing it was to underſtand that language when this tranſ- 
lation was made. He did a great deal towards promoting the 
revival of letters; and, had be lived longer, would doubtleſs 
have enriched the commonwealth, of learning with excellent 
works: but he died at forty years of age, in 1494. His death hap- 
pened abuut two months before that of Picus earl of Mirandula, 
with whom he had always maintained a cloſe and intimate cor- 
reſpondence. A report was ſpread, and has been taken up by 
ſome writers, concerning the occaſion of his death; "which, if 
true, would do great diſhonour to his memory. They ſay, that 
not being able to ſatisfy the unnatural love he had conceived for 
one of his ſcholars, who' was a youth of quality, he fell into a 
ferer, and died: but the beſt, and molt judicious authors, treat 
this as a horrible calumny. Pierius Valerianus in patticular, 
tells us, that he died of pure grief and vexation for the 
troubles of the houſe of Medicis;? eſpecially. when the affairs 
of Peter, whoſe preceptor he had been, were in a declining 
late, It certainly is not improbable, that his great , — 
5 ure 
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houſe expoſed him to much calumny; while the Florentines, 
fond of republican liberty, inſulted that family in their exile, 
and vented all ſorts of paſquinades, Nevertheleſs, Politian's cha- 
rafter was not amiable, according to Paul Jovits[ NI, who has 
given the following conciſe deſcription both of his body and 
mind, He was,” ſays he,“ a man of awkward and perverſe 
manners, of a countenance by no means open and liberal, a noſe 
remarkably large, and ſquinting eyes. He was crafty, ſatirical, 
and full of inward malice: for his conſtant way was, to ſneer 
and ridicule the productions of other men, and never to allow 
any criticiſm, however juſt, upon his own.” 

e was, however, as all erty ele I, of moſt 
conſummate erudition ; and not only ſo, but a very polite and 
elegant writer. Eraſmus, in his Ciceronianus, calls him a rare 
miracle of nature, on account of his excelling in every kind of 

writing; his words are remarkable: Fateor Angelum prorſus 
Angelica fuiffe mente, rarum naturz miraculum, ad,quodcunque 
ſcripti genus applicaret animum.“ Some of his poems were ſo 
much admired, that ſeveral-learned men have made it their bu. 
finefs to comment on them. It has been often reported that he 
ſpoke of the Bible with great contempt ; and that, having read 
it but once, he complained he had never ſpent his time lo ill. 
But this is not probable ; for it muſt be remembered, that he 
was a prieſt and canon of Florence ; and we learn from one of 
his Epiſtles, that he preached a whole Lent. I could, as 
Bayle ſays, much more eaſily believe the judgement he is ſaid 
to have made on the Pſalms of David, and the Odes of 
Pindar : „he did not deny that there are many good and fine 
things in the Pſalms ; but he pretended, that the ſame things 
appear in Pindar with more a 94 and ſweetneſs.” The 
two Scaligers have ſpoken highly of Politian: the elder has 
8 a conſolatory elegy of his, to that which Ovid ſent to 

ivia upon the death of Drotus, and ſays, he had rather have been 
the author of it: the younger calls him an excellent poet, but 
thinks the ſtyle of his epiſtles too elated and declamatory. Many 
pron, anecdotes of Politian are given in Roſcoe's Life of 
Lorenzo de* Medici. | enen 

His works have been printed at various times and in various 
places: his epiſtles have probably been moſt read, becauſe theſe 
are things with which the generality of people are beſt pleaſed. 

POLLUX (Jorius), an ancient Greek writer [o], who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of the emperor Commodus, was born at 
Naucrates, a town in Egypt. He had his education under 
ſophiſts, and became eminent in grammatical and critical learn- 
ing. He taught rhetoric at Athens and acquired ſo much repu- 
([x] Jov. Hag. cap: 38. [o] Fabric. Bibl. Ortec . vol. iy. 
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tation, chat he was advanced to be preceptor of the eniperor 
Commodus. He drew up for his fs, and inſcribed to kin, 
while tris father Marcus Antoninus was living, an“ Onomaf- 
ticon, or Greek Vocabulary, divided into ten books. It is 
ſill extant, and contains a vaſt —_ of ſynonymous words 
and phraſes, agteeably to the copiouſneſs of the Greek 5 
ranged under the general claſſes of things: The deſign « it 
was to facilitate the knowledge of the Greek la to thi 
young prince; an'it is ſtill of great uſe to all who have a mind 
to be perfect in it. The firſt edition of the Onomaſticon® 
was given at Venice by Aldus, in 1502, and a Latin verſion 
was afterwards made and publiſhed with it: hut there was no 
correct and handſome edition of it, till that of. 5 
1706, in folio, by Lederlinus and Hemſterhuſius. Lederlinus 
went through the firſt ſeven books, Fee the text and 
verſion, and ſubjoining his own, with the notes of Salmafius, 
If. Voſſivs; Valeſius, and of Kuhnius, whoſe ſcholar he had 
been, and whom he ſuceeeded in the N N of the 
Oriental languages in the univerſity of Straſburg. Hemſter- 
huſius continued the ſame method d the three laſt Books. 
This learned man has ſince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an excellent 
edition of Lucian, and other monuments of ſolid and pro- 
found literature. | 1 e e 
Pollux wrote many other works, none of which are, come 
down to us. He lived fifty-eight years. Philoſtratus and 
Lucian have treated him with much contempt and ridicule. 
Philoſtrat. de vit. Sophiſt. Lib. 11. and Lucian in Rhetoruth 
præceptore. „ ede 
POLVENUs, the name of many eminent perſonages re- 
corded in ancient writers. There was among them Julius 
Polyznus, of whom ſome Greek epigrams are extant, in the 
firſt book of the Anthologia [»]. The Polyænus, of whom 
it concerns us moſt to have any information, is the author of 
the eight books of the Stratagems of illuſtrious commanders 
in war,” He appears to have been a Macedonian, and probably 
a ſoldier in the younger part of his life; been that is not 
certain, He was undoubtedly a rhetorician, and a pleader of 
cauſes; And: as to the time in which he lived, that appears ma- 
nifeſtly from the dedication of his work to the emperors Anto- 
ninus and Verus, who reigned towards the latter part of the 
ſecond century. The“ Strategemata were publiſhed in Greek 
by Iſaae Caſaubon, with notes, in 1589, 12mo: but no | ay 
edition of them appeared, till that of Leyden, 1691, in 8vo. 
The title-page runs thus: «© Polyzni Strategematum hon Od, | 
Julto Vulteiointerprete, Paricrir{us Maafvictu recenſuit, Iſaati 
alauboni nec non ſuas notas adjecit. RO og 
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We ſee in this work various ſtratagems of above three hun- 
dred commanders and generals of armies, chiefly Greeks and 
Barbarians: for the Romans ſeldom uſed theſe kinds of fineſſes; 
and Polyænus has ſhewn further, that he was not well verſed 
in Roman affairs. A great number of theſe e appear 
ridiculous or impracticable; and neither the generals, nor even 
common ſoldiers of our days, would be found ſimple enough 
to. be caught by them. he book is chiefly of uſe to thoſe 
who. ſtudy the DEE language and antiquity: for many things 
are occaſionally mentioned in it, which ſerve to illuſtrate the 
cuſtoms, and trace the opinions of ancient times. The ſixth 
and ſeventh books are imperfect. . 
Polyænus compoſed other works beſides the Strategemata.” 
Stobzus has produced ſome paſſages out of a book De Re- 
publica Macedonum;” and Suidas mentions a piece concern- 
ing Thebes,” and three books of Tactics.“ If death 
had not prevented, he would have written “ Memorabilia of 
the emperors Antoninus and Verus:“ for he makes a promiſe 
of this in the preface to his ſixth book of Stratagems. Ca- 
ſaubon, in the dedication of Polyænus to Mornæus, calls him 
6 an elegant, acute, and learned writer.“ | 
_ POLYBIUS, an ancient hiſtorian of Megalopolis, a city of 
Arcadia [q, was the ſon of Lycortas, general of the Acha- 
ians, who were then the moſt powerful republic in Greece. 
He was born in the fourth year of the 143d Olympiad, or in 
the 548th of the building of Rome, or about 200 years before 
Chriſt; and began to flouriſh in the times of Poleny Philo- 
metor. When he was twenty-four years of age, the Achaians 
ſent him and his father Lycortas ambaſſadors to the king of 
Egypt; and the ſon had afterwards the ſame honour, when he 
Was deputed to 0 to the Roman conſul, who made war upon 
ing Perſeus in Theffaly. In the conſulſhips of Emilius Pætus 
and Julius Pennus, a thouſand Achaians were ſummoned to 
Rome, that ſtate being ſuſpected of deſigns againſt the Romans; 
and were there detained ſeventeen years. Polybius was one of 
them, and was then thirty-eight years of age. He had great 
talents from nature, which were well cultivated by education: 
yet that ſtroke of fortune, which carried him to Rome, was of 
vaſt advantage to bim; ſince he owed to it, not only the beſt 
part of his learning, but the important friendſhip he contracted 
with Scipio.and Lzlius, both which contributed. to form him 
Into the great hiſtorian he afterwards becam. 
A modern does not eaſily conceive the pains the beſt authors 
among the ancients took to 71 aides for writing hiſ⸗ 
tory. Polybius, not only read, and thought, and converſed with 
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every body that could direct him to records, or give him in- 
formation; but he travelled alſo. He thought he could make 
no exact deſcription of places, nor depend enough on the credit 
of memorials, unleſs he had examined every thing upon the 
ſpot ; and this ſeems to have been deemed nęceſſary to an an 
cient hiſtoriographer: on which account, Plautus makes Meſ- 
ſenio ſay to Menechmus, that ** unleſs they had a deſign to 
write hiſtory, he thought they had ſeen enough of the world :” 
« quin nos hinc domum redimus, niſi hiſtoriam ſeripturi 
ſumus.” Polybius reſolved therefore to be well acquainted with 
many. places, as well of Europe, as of Aſia and Africa: and 
he uſed Scipio's authority to procure veſſels fit to ſail on the 
Atlantig ocean. It is certain alſo, that he paſſed the Alps, and 
one part of Gaul, in order to repreſent Hannibal's paſſage into 
Italy with accuracy; and fearing to omit the leaſt circumſtance 
of Scipio's actions, he travelled all over Spain, and ſtopped par- 
ticularly at New Carthage, that he might ſtudy more carefully the 
ſituation of it. Beſides theſe travels.expreſsly for that purpoſe, 
he was led by his connections at Rome to viſit many countries. 
He attended Scipio when Carthage was deſtroyed, and was 
with Mummius at the burning of Corinth. CER 

Though Polybius's main point was the hiſtory of the Romans, 
whoſe language he had Jearned with great care, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of their empire, yet he had in his eye the general 
hiſtory of the times in which he lived; and therefore he gave 
the name of Catholic or-Univerſal” to his hiſtory : nor was 
this at all inconſiſtent with his general r bein 
fcarcely any nations at that time in the known world, which 
had not ſome difference with, or dependence upon, the Romans. 
Of forty books which he compoſed, there remain but the firſt 
five entire; with an epitome of the twelve following, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been made by that great aſſertor of Roman 
liberty, Marcus Brutus: for Brutus delighted in nothing more 
than in reading hiſtory; and is known to have been ſo. particu- 
larly fond of Polybius, that, even in the laſt and moſt unfortu- 
nate hours of his life, he amuſed himſelf not only in reading, 
but alſo in abridging his hiſtory. The ſpace of time which this 
hiſtory includes, is three and fifty years; the events of which 
Polybius docs not relate till he comes to the third book: for 
the two firſt are not ſo much a part of his hiſtory, as an account 
of certain affairs, to ſerve by way of introduCtion to it. 

How much this hiſtorian was valued by the ancients, might 
have been certainly known from the number of ſtatues erected 
to his honour, if Cicero, Strabo, Joſephus, Plutarch, and others, 
had not ſpoken of him, as they have done [8], in terms of 


(a] Eig. Lib. xxx, ad finem. 
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the higheſt applauſe Livy is blamed for having given him the 
cold commendation, as it hath been called, of auctor haud- 
quaquam ſpernendus, an author by no means to be deſpiſed ;" 
and eſpecially after he had copied fo __ much from him, 
But this commendation is not in fact cold; on the contrary, 
according to the uſual phraſeology of the ancients, it is a very _ 
high eulogium; and ſo it appeared to Caſaubon and Voſſius. 
As to his manner of writing, it ſeems to have been univerſally 
allowed, that he was not eloquent. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, who was a very ſevere critic, calls him unpolite, and 
reproaches him with negligence, both in the choice of his 
words, and the ſtructure of his periods; and perhaps he was ſo: 
but this was. owing to the vaſt attention he paid to things. It 
is certain, there is no hiſtorian among the ancients, from whom 
more is to be learned with regard to prudence and civil govern- 
ment; for it is his great excellence, not only to relate as an 
hiſtorian, but to inſtru as a philoſopher : and certainly this 
was purſuing the true end of hiſtory, which is, or ought to be, 
the teaching of philoſophy or wiſdom by examples. Beſides 
the five firſt books entire, and the abridgement of the twelve 
following, there remains excerpta or extracts of this hiſtory, 
formerly made by Conſtantinus Porphyrogeneta: which were 
firſt publiſhed in Greek by Urſinus in 1582, and in Greek and 
Latin by the learned Henry Valeſius in 1634. It appears far- 
ther, from the celebrated letter of Cicero to Lucceius, that he 
wrote particularly of the war of Numantia: but nothing of 
this kind is come down to the preſent time. 2H 
Polybius lived to a great age; but concerning the particulars 
of his life much cannot be collefed. He was highly honoured 
by the friendſhip of Scipio; who, when the other hoſtages from 
Achaia were diſtributed through the cities of Italy, obtained 
leave by his intereſt for Polybius to live-at Rome. He has been 
charged by fome with a want of religion, becauſe, though he 
has declared for the worſhip of the gods in a political view, yet 
he has ſhewn an utter diſhelief of their divinities, and of all 
their fables concerning futurity: but, as La Mothe le Vayer 
has well obſerved log, they would have done him more juſtice 
to have ſpoken of him as a ſoul illuminated by heaven in the 
darkneſs of Paganiſm, and who, believing in one only principle 
or deity, laughed at all thoſe imaginary divinities, which idolatry 
had ſet up as objects of adoration.” He died at eighty-two years 
of age, of an illneſs occaſioned by a fall from his horſe, as 
Lucian relates in his Macrobii. His death happened ſeventeen 
years before the birth vf Cicero. how | 
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. His “ Hiſtory,” with the *© Epitome,” was publiſhed with a 
Latin verſion and notes by Iſaac Caſaubon at Paris, 1609, in 
folio, and republiſhed at Amſterdam, 1670, in three volumes; 
8vo, with additional notes of James Gronovius and others, 
and alſo with the Excerpta de legationibus, et virtutibus 
ac vitiis;“ for the © ExtraQts of Conltantine,” publiſhed ſepa- 
rately by Urſinus and Valeſius were upon thoſe ſubjects. A 
new edition has lately been publiſhed by Schweighzuſer, in 
eight volumes, 8vo, which is now eſteemed the beſt. It was 
printed at Leipſic in 1789. „ Pk 
POLYCARP, an apoſtolic father of the Chriſtian church, 
was born in the reign of Nero, probably at Smyrna, a city of Ionia 
in Aſia Minor, where he was educated at the expence of Caliſto, 
a noble matron of great piety and charity. In his younger years 
he is ſaid to be inſtructed in the Chriſtian faith by. Bucolus, 
bilkop of that place: but, be that as it may he was unqueſtion- 
ably a diſciple of St. John the Evangeliſt, and familiarly con- 
verſed with others of the apoſtles. At a proper age, Bucolus 
ordained him a deacon and catechiſt of his church; and, upon 
the death of that prelate, he ſucceeded him in the biſhopric. 
To this he was conſecrated by St. John; who alſo: directed his 
« Apocalyptical Epiſtle” among ſix others to him, under the 
title of the“ Angel of the Chutch of Smyrna, [7] where, 
many years after the apoſtle's death, he was-alſo viſited by St. 
Ignatius. Ignatius recommended his own ſee of Antioch to the 
care and ſuperintendency of Polycarp; and afterwards ſent an 
epiſtle to the church of Smyrna from Troas, A. C. 107; when 
Polycarp is ſuppoſed to have written his Epiſtle to the Philip- 
pians,” a tranſlation of which is preſerved by Dr. Cave. 4 
From this time, for many years, hiſtory is ſilent concerning 
him, till ſome unhappy differences in the church brought him 
into general notice. It happened, that the Quarto-degiman con- 
troverſy, about the obſervation of Eaſter, began to grow very 
high between the eaſtern and weſtern churches ;. each obſtinately 
inſiſting upon their own way, anchguſtifying themſelves by apoſ- 
tolical practice and tradition. To prevent thig fire from break- 
ing out into a greater: flame, Polycarp undett6ok a journey to 
Rome, that he might converſe with thoſe which were the main 
ſupports and champions op M&-oppoſite party: The ſee. of that 
capital of the Roman empire was then poſſeſſed by Anicetus; 
and many conferences were held between the two biſhops, each 
of them urging apoſtolical tradition for their practice. But all 
was managed peaceably and amicably, without any heat of con- 
tention : and, though neither of them could bring the other into 
his opinion, yet they retained their own ſentiments without 
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S | 
violating that charity, which is the great and common law of our 
religion. In token of this, they communicated together at the 
holy ſacrament ; when Anicetus, to do honour to Polycarp, gave 
him leave to conſecrate the euchariſtical elements in his own 
church. This done, they parted Peony, each ſide eſteeming 
this difference to- be merely ritual, and no 'ways affecting the 
vitals of religion; but the diſpute continued many years in the 
church, was carried on with great animoſity, and ended at length 
in a fixed eſtabliſhment, which remains to this day, of obſerving 
Eaſter on different days in the two churches: for the Aſiatics 
keep Eaſter on the next Lord's, day after the Jewiſh paſſover, 
and the church of Rome the next Sunday after the firſt full moon 
that follows the vernal equinox. But to return to Polycarp. 
During his ſtay at Rome, he employed himſelf particularly 
in oppoling the hereſies of Marcian and Valentinus. His con- 
duct on this occaſion is very remarkable, as related by Irenæus; 
who tells us, that, upon Polycarp's paſſing Marcian in the ſtreet 
without the common ſalutation, the latter called out, Polycarp, 
own us!” to which the former replied, with indignation, © I 
own thee to be the firſt-born of Satan.“ To this the ſame author 
adds, that, when any heretical doctrines were ſpoken in his pre- 
ſence, he would preſently ſtop his ears, * out, „Good God! 
to what times haſt thou reſerved me, that I ſhould: hear ſuch 
things!“ and immediately quitted the place. In the ſame zeal 
he was wont to tell, that St. John, going into a bath at Epheſus, 
and finding the heretic Cerinthus in it, ſtarted back inſtantly 
without bathing, crying out, Let us run away, leſt the bath 
ſhould fall upon us while Cerinthus, the enemy of truth, is in it.“ 
Thus did yr HL ern the church of Smyrna with apoſ- 
tolic purity, till he ſuffered martyrdom in the ſeventh year of 
Marcus Aurelius, A. C. 167; concerning the manner of which 
ve have the following account. 5 e 
The perſecution growing violent at Smyrna, and many having 
already ſealed their confeſſion with their blood, the general out- 
cry was, © Away with the impious; let Polycarp be ſought for.” 
Mfotevpen Polycarp withdrew privately into a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where he lay concealed for ſome time, continuing night 
and day in prayer for the peace of the church; He was thus 
occupied, when, one night falling into a trance, he dreamed that 
his pillow took fire, and was burnt'to aſhes; which, awakening, 
he told his friends, was a prophetic preſage, that he ſhould be 
burnt alive for the cauſe-of Chriſt, Three days after this dream, 
m order to eſcape the ſearch which was carried on inceſſantly after 
Him, d ente indo another village : but was no ſooner there, 
than his enemies were at hand, who having ſeized upon a couple 
of youths (one of whom they forced by fi s to a confeſſion), 
were by them conducted to his lodging. - ar ale 
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W Mod Jan anon tid. entre} of vid he baly 
ſaved himſelf by | ping into another houſe; but he Tefuſed it, 
ſaying,” © The will” of the Lord be done.” _ Accordingly. he 
r TEE TLC. 6 Yd 
came down from his bed-chatnber, and ſaluted the perſecutors 
with 2 chearfyl countenance and, ordering a table to be ſet 
with proviſions, invited them to partake of them, only tequeſt- 
ing for himſelf one hour for prayer. This being over, he was 
ſet upon an aſs, and ſo conducted towards the city. Upon the 
road he Was met by Herod, an Itenarch or juſtice of the pro- 
vince, and his father, who were the main ſprings, of the perſe- 
cution. This magiſtrate taking him up into his chariot, tried 
to undermine his. conſtaney; and, being defeated therein, thruſt 
him out of the chariot with fo much violence, that he bruiſed 
his thigh with the fall. "On his arriyal at the PSY execution, 
there came, as is ſaid, a voice from heaven, ſaying, e 10 52 
be ſtrong, and quit thyſelf like a man.“ Being brought. before 


the tribunal, he was urged to ſwear by the genius öf Czlar, 
© Repent,” continues the proconſul, “ and ſay with us, Take 
away the impious.“ Whereupon the martyr looking round the 
ſtadium, and'beholding the crowd with a fevere'and angry coun- 
tenance, beckoned with his hand and looking up to heaven, ſaid 
with a ſigh, quite in another tone than they intended, Take 
away the impious.“ At laſt, confeſſing himſelf. to be a Chriſ- 
tian, proclamatiofl was made thrice of his confeſſion by the 
crier; whereat the people ſhouted out, “ This is the great 
teacher of Alia, and the father of the Chriſtians ;. this is the 
deſtroyer of, our gods, that teaches men not to do ſacrifice, or 
worſhip the deities.“ The'fire being prepared, Polycarp, at his 
own requeſt, was not, as uſual, nailed, but only tied to the ſtake; 
and after pronouncing a ſhort prayer, with a clear and audible 
voice, the executioner blew up the fire, which increaſing to a 
mighty flame, *© Behold a wonder ſeen,” ſays the ancient au- 
thor who relales it, „by us who were purpoſely reſerved, that 
we might declare it to others; the flames diſpoſing themſelves 
into the reſemblance of an'arch, like the ſails of a ſhip ſwelled 
with the wind, gently encircled the body of the martyr, who 
{ſtood all tlie while in the midſt, not like roaſted fleſh, but like 
the gold of filyer purified in the furnace, his body ſending forth 
a deſigheful fragrancy, which, like frankincenſe, or ſome other 
coltly ſpices, preſented itſelf to our ſenſes. The infidels, exaſ- 
perated by the miracle, commanded a fpearman to run him 
through With a ſword : which he had no ſooher done, but ſuch 
a vaſt quantity of blood flowed from the wound, as extinguiſhed 
the fire; when a dove was ſeen to fly from the wound, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to have been his ſoul, clothed in 2 viſible ſhape at 
the time of its departure [u].“ The Chriſtians would 8 
lo] The miraculoys part of this se- in his © Free Enquiry,” and Defence of 
count is treated with ridicule by * it; but ſomething is offered in its favour by 
| | ns Jortin, 
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jed off hi entire, but were hot ſuſſeged by dhe 
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ho commanded it to be burnt to a nes, however, 

were gathered up, and decently. interred by the Chriſtians. 

Thus died this apoſtolical man, on the 7th of the Kalends of 

May, A. C. 167. The amphitheatre whereop he {ſuffered was 

im a We 4 great meaſure not many years ago, and hig tom 
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f tle chapel in the fide of a mountain, on the ſouth-ea 
part of the city, ſolemnly viſited by the Greeks on his feſtival 
; and for the maintenance and repairing of it, travellers were 
ont to throw a few aſpers into an earthen pot that ſtands there 
Ir the purpoſe He wrote ſome homilies and epiſtles, which 
are all loſt, except that to the Philippians,” which is a pious 
and truly Chriſtian piece, containing ſhort and, uſeful precepts 
and rules of life, and which, St, Jerome tells us, was even in 
his time read in the public aſſemblies of the Aſjan churches. It 
is of ſingular uſe in proving the authenticity of the books of 
the New Teſtament ; inaſmuch as he has ſeveral paſſages and 
expreſſions from Matthew, Luke, the Ads, St. Paul's Epiſtles to 
the Philippians, Epheſians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Theſſalonians, Coloſſians, 1ſt Timothy, 1ſt Epiſtle of St, John, 
and ri of Peter; and makes articular mention of St. Pauls 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians. Indeed bis whole © Epiſtle” conſiſts 
of phraſes and ſentiments taken from the New Teſtament [x]. 
| OMB L (Sebaſtian Joſeph CAVATAHO], marguis of, $ 
famous Portugueſe mipiſtex © ſtate, whom t e Jeſuits, whoſe 


baniſhment he pronounced, have blackened by all poſſible means, 
and others have extolled as a moſt able b m4 He was born 
in 1699, in the territory of Coimbra; a robuſt and diſtiugpiſhcd 
Agure ſeemed to mark him for the profeſſion of arms, for which, 
after à ſhort trial, he quitted the Thudies of his-natiye univerſiiy. 
He found, however, a {till readier path to 4 — by marr ings 
in ſpite of oppoſition” from her relations, Donna Tereſa de 
Naronha Almada, a lady of one of the firſt families in Spain. 
He loſt her in 1739, and being ſent on a ſecret expedition in 
1745 to Vienna, he again Ns icy in marriage, by obtain- 
ing the counteſs of Daun, à relation of the marſhal of that 
hams: This wife became a favourite with the queen of Portugal, 
who intereſted herſelf to obtain an appointment far Carvalho. 
She did not however ſucceed, till after the death of ber huſband, 
John V. in 1750, Her ſon, Joſeph gave Carvalho the appoint- 
ment of ſecretary for foreign affairs, in which ſituation he com- 
pletely obtained the confidence of the king. His haughunels, 


Jortin, who obſerves,” that © the circum- Tx] Jortin, vol. 1. p. 68: who to the 
—.— are ſufficient only to create a pauſe * bn 35 7 Cotelerius, has 
and a doubt.“ Remarks an Eccl. Hiſt. added one from Galat. iv. 26, and another 
vol. i. from Hebr. iv. 12, 13. See alſo Lard- 
: ner's Credib. under the article Polycarp. 
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« ell ze lame of his meaſures, created many enemies; and in 
9 1 1 headed by ihe ce 4 Alete who had been 
the fayduxite of John V. broke out in an attempt to murder the 
king as h tyrned from his caſtle of Belem. The plot being 

Iiſcovered, the conſpirators were puniſhed, not only 


e 
completely di, 
ſcvexely but cruelly: and the Jeſuits who had been involved in it, 
were baniſhed from the kingdom. At the death of Joſeph, in 
1777, Pombal fell into diſgrace, and many of the, perſons con- 
noel with the conſpirators, who had been imprifoned from the 
time of the diſcoyery, wers releaſed. The enemies of Pombal ' 
did not however fucceed in exculpating the principal agents : 
though a decree was paſſed in 1781, to declare the innocence of 
moſe who. had been releaſed from priſon. Carvalho was ba- 
niſhed to one of his eſtates, where he died in May, 1782, in his 
eighty-fifth year. His character, as was mentioned above, was 
variouſly repreſented, but it was generally allowed that he poſ- 
ſeſſed great abilities, A book entitled!“ Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis of Pombal' was publiſhed at Paris in 1783; in four volumes 
12mo, but it is not eſteemed altogether impartial. — - _ 
POMET (PETER), born in 1658, obtained great wealth in 
the profeſſion of a whole - ſale druggiſt; and being appointed to 
ſuperinteng the materia medica in the king's gardeps, drew up a 
catalogue of all the articles in that collection, with ſame. th 
were preſerved in cabinets. He died in 1699 ſoon, after his 
work was Ublified, which was in 1694, in folio. It was 
entitled, 3 Hiſtory of Drugs, and was republiſhed 
dy his ſon in 1735, in two volumes 410, The ſigures in this 
ſecond edition are better than thoſe of the firſt, and a portrait of 
the author is prefixed... 5 85 e 
POMEN 3 7 a Jeſuit, moſt known. for his © Pan- 
theum mythicum,”” of which an Engliſhman, named Tooke, 
gave a tranſlation, prefixing his own name, without that of the 
author; and this book has gone through a vaſt number of edi- 
tions, He 2 5 at Lyons, in 1673, at an advanced age. He 
had been employed as a teacher of your at Lyons, and-moſt of 
his works are formed for the uſe of ſtudents. . They conſiſt of, 
a large dictionary, ſince ſuperſeded by that of Joubert; a ſmall 
one in 12m, entitled ©* Flos Latinitatis; “ indiculus univet- 
lalis,” a kind of nomenclator; colloquies; a Treatiſe on Parti- 
cles; and another on the funerals of the ancients; with a work 
on rhetoric. Pomey was well verſed in the Latin authors, but 
his publications would have been more valuable had he been more 
attentive ta method and exactneſs. Fe enn 
POMFRET ohn), was ſon of Mr. Pomfret, rector of 
Luton in Bedfordihire, and born about 1667, He was educated 
at a grammar ſchool in the country, and thence ſent to Cam- 
bridgey W. 19. way: ee is eee, Te be. e 
| | : Pill 
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ſioned fanaticiſm to be imputed to him; | 
| Philalethes has juſtly cleared him. Pomfret had a very ſtrong 
mixture of devotion in him, but no fanaticiſm. 


5 —POMPADOUR. 


plihed himſelf in polite literature, wrote ol ff Mn geben 
Pieces, and took both the degrees in arts. After that, he went 


into orders, and was preſented to the living of Malden in Bed- 
fordſhire. About 1703, he came up to London for inſtitution 
to a larger and very conſiderable living; but was ſtopped ſome 
time by Compton, then biſhop of London, on account of theſe 
four lines of his poem, entitled, The Choice; Way 


« And as I near approach'd the verge of life,' 
Scme kind relation (for I'd have no wife: 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 
The parentheſis in theſe lines were ſo maliciouſſy repreſented, 
that the good biſhop was made to believe from it, that Pomfret 
referred a miſtreſs to a wife; though no ſuch meaning can be 
deduced, unleſs it be aſſerted, that an unmarried clergyman can- 
not live without a miſtreſs, But the biſhop was ſoon convinced, 
that this repreſentation was nothing more than the effect of 
malice, as Pomfret at that time was actually married. The 
oppoſition, however, which his ſlanderers had given him, was 


4 


not without effect; for, being by this obliged to ſtay in London 


# 


it, aged thirty-five. ATT BOT TR6 Ihe BU Pt3t 


A volume of his poems were Ran in 1699, 
with a very modeſt and ſenſible preface. Two pieces of his 
were publiſhed after his deaths by his Philalethes; one called 


„ Reaſon,” and written in 1700, when. the diſputes about the 


Trinity ran high; the other, Dies Noviſſima, or, * The 
Laſt Epiphany,” a Pindaric ode. His verſification is ſometimes 
not ROI but there is not the force in his wyitings which is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a poet. A diſſenting teacher of his name, 
and who publiſhed ſome rhimes upon ſpiritual fuhjects, occa- 

* from this his friend 


The Choice,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, «exhibits a ſyſtem of liſe 
| N to common notions, and equal to common expectations; 
ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty and tranquillity, without excluſion 
of intellectual pleaſures. Perhaps no compoſition in our lan- 
fuage has been oftener peruſed than Pomfret's © Choice,” In 


his other poems there is an eaſy volubility;” the pleaſure of 


ſmooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not oppreſſed 
with ponderous, or intangled with intricate ſentiment. He 


pleaſes many, and he who pleaſes many muſt have merit.” 


POMPADOUR (Jane, Ax roi ET TE, Pors80N), marchio- 


neſs of, the celebrated miſtreſs of Louis X V. was the daughter 
of a financier, and early diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of her- * 
1 1 | | N, 
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ſon, and the elegance of her talents. She was married to a 
M. d'Etioles when ſhe attracted the notice of the king, and 
becoming his miſtreſs, was created marchioneſs of Pompadour 
in 1745. Her credit was abundant, and ſhe employed it chieffy 
in the patronage of talents, in all branches of the polite arts. 

She collected alſo a cabinet of books, pictures, and various 
curioſities. She died in 1764, at the age of forty-four; and, 
it is ſaid with much more reſignation than could have been 


expected of a perſon fo little advanced in years, and fo fituated. 


Two ſpurious works have been attributed to her fince her death, 
the one, a ſet of Memoirs, in two volumes 8yo ; the'other, a 
collection of Letters, in three volumes, which have at leaſt the 
merit of painting her character with ſkill. © The memoirs attri- 
bute to her, in conformity with the popular ideas, much more 
influence than ſhe actually poſſeſſed. {ODEO Rehe 
POM PEV, or POM FIUS (Cxervs), firnamed Magnus, 
or the Great, was of a noble Roman family, the ſon of Pompeius 
Strabo, and Lucilia, He was born the ſame year with Cicero, 
but nine months later, namely, in the confulhi of Czpio and 
Serranus, 105 years before the Chriſtian zra. His father was a 
general of great abilities, and under him he learned the art of 
war, When'he was only twenty-three he raiſed three legions 
which he led to Sylla. Three years after, he drove the opponents 
of Sylla from Africa and Sicily, Young as he was he had 
already won the ſoldiers ſufficiently, by his mildneſs and mili- 
tary talents, to excite the jealousy of Sylla, who therefore recalled 
him to Rome, His ſoldiers would have detained him in ſpite'of 
the dictator's orders, but he obeyed, and was rewarded on his 
arrival by the name of Magnus, given him by Sylla, and ſoon 
after confirmed unanimouſly by his countrymen. He ——.— 
alſo the honours of a triumph, which the dictator permitt 
rather unwillingly, and was the firſt inſtance of a Roman knight, 
who had not en to any magiſtracy, being advanced to that 
elevation. This was in 81 A. C. In a ſhort time, he had ob- 
tained as much power by the voluntary favour of the people, as 
Sylla had before by arms: and after the death of that extraor- 
dinary man, obliged Lepidus to quit Rome, and then undertook 
the war againſt Sertorius in Spain, which be brought to à for- 
tunate concluſion. For this victory he triumphed” a' ſecond 
time, A. C. 73, being ſtill only in the rank of a knight. Not long 
afterwards he was choſen conſul. In that office he re- eſtabliſne 
the power of the tribunes; and, in the courſe of a few years, 
exterminated the pirates who infeſted the Mediterranean, 
gained great advantages againſt Tigranes and Mithridates, and 
carried his victorious arms into Media, Albania, Iberia, and 
the moſt important parts of Aſia; and ſo extended the bounda- 
nes of the Roman empire, that Aſia Minor, which was den 
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extremity of its provinces, now became, in a manner, the 
ion re of them, When be returned to receive a triumph for 
Tels victories, he courted popularity by diſmiſſing his troops 
and entering the city as a private citizen. wg ICAL with 
Treat ſplendor; but not feeling his influence ſuch as he had 
_ he. united with Cæſar and Craſſus to form the firſt 
triumvirate. He ſtrengthened his union with Cæſar by marry- 
ing his daughter Julia; he was deſtined nevertheleſs to find in 
Cæſar nat à friend, but too ſucceſsful a rival. While Cæſar 
was gaining in his long Gallic wars a fame and a power that 
were ſoon to be invincible, Pompey was endeavouring to cul- 
tivate his popularity and influence in Rome. Ere long they 
took directly contrary parties. Pompey became the hope and 
the ſupport of the Patricians and the ſenate, while Cæſar was the 
idol of the people. On the return of the latter from Gaul, in 
the year 51 A, 2 the civil war broke out, which terminated, as 
i well known, by the defeat of Pompey in the battle of Phar- 
alia, A. C. 49, and the baſe aſſaſſination of him by the officers 
of. Ptolemy in Egypt. It appears that Pompey hd not leſs 
ambition than Cæſar, but was either more ſerupuſous, or leſs 
fagacious and fortunate in his choice of means to gratify that 
_ paſſion. He was unwilling to throw off. the maſk of virtue and 
moderation, and hoped to gain every thing by intrigue and the 
Nee of tranſcendent merit. In this he might have been 
ſucceſsful, had he not been oppoſed to a man whoſe prompt 
and deciſive meaſures diſconcerted his ſecret plans, drove things 
at once to extremities, and forced him to have recourſe to the 
decifion-of arms, in which victory declared againſt him. The 
moderate men, and thoſe who were ſincerely attached to the 
republic of Rome, dreaded, | almoſt equally, the ſucceſs of 
Pompey and of Cæſar. Cato, who took the mourning habit on 
the breaking out of the civil war, had -reſolved upon death if 
Cæſar ſhould be victorious, and exile if ſucceſs ſhould declare 
for Pompey. V h 
.. POMPIGNAN (Jonx Jams us FRANc), marquis of, a 
French nobleman, ſtill more diſtinguiſhed by his talents in poetry 
than by his rank, was born at Montauban in 1709. He was 
educated for the magiſtracy, and became advocate-general, and 
ficlt, preſident of the court of aids at Montauban. His inclina- 
tion for poetry, however, could not be repreſfed, and at the ae 
of twenty-five. he produced his tragedy of Dido, in which 
oved himſelf not only one of the moſt ſucceſsful. imitators of 
ine, but an able and elegant e After this ſucceſs at 
aris, he returned to his duties at Montauban, which he fulfilled 
in the moſt; upright manner; but having ſuffered a ſhort! exile, 
on account of ſome ſtep which diſpleaſed the court, he became 
diſguſted with the office. of à magiltrate. As he had now alſo 
; Increaſed his fortune by an advantageous marriage, he _— 
5 . * . min 
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mined to remove to Paris, where at firſt he was reteived as his 
virtues and his talents deſerved. His ſincere attachment to Chrif- 
tianity brought upon him a perſecution from the philoſophiſts, 
which, after a time, drove him back to the —_ Voltaire 
and his aſſociates had now inundated France with their deiſtical 
tracts, the materialiſm of Helvetius in his book de 'Efprit, had 
juſt been brought forward in the moſt triumphant manner, the 
enemies of Chriſtianity had filled the Encyclopedie with the poifon 
of their opinions, and had by their intrigues formed a powerful 
party in the French academy, when the gen of Pompignan . ' 
was admitted as an academictan, in 1760. He had the courage, 

at his admiſſion to pronounce a diſcourſe, the object of which 
was to prove that the man of virtue and religion is the only true 
philoſopher. From this moment he was the object of perpetual 
perſecution. Voltaire and his aſſociates were indefatigable in 
pouring out ſatires againſt him: his religion was called hypo- 
criſy, and his public declaration in its favour an attempt to gain 
the patronage of certain leading men. Theſe accuſations, as unjuſt 
as they werg illiberal; mingled with every ſpecies of ſarcaſtic wit, 
had the effe@ of diſguſting the worthy marquis with Paris. He 
retired to his eſtate of Pompignan, where he paſt the remainder 
of his days in the practice of a true philoſophy, accompanied by 
ſincere piety; = died of an 2 in 1784, at the age of 
ſeventy-five, molt pr regretted by his neighbours and depen- 
dents. The ſhameful treatment of this excellent man, by the 
ſe& which then reigned in the academy, is a ſtrong illuſtration 
of their conſpiracy againſt religion, ſo ably detailed by M. Bar- 
ruel, in the firſt yolume of his Memoirs of Jacobiniſm. When 
once he had declared himſelf” a zealous Chriſtian no merit was 
allowed him, nor any effort ſpared to overwhelm him with dif- 
grace and mortification. His compoſitions nevertheleſs were 
and are eſteemed by impartial judges. His “Sacred Odes,” 
notwithſtanding the farcaſm of Voltaige, « ſacred they are, for 
no one touches them,” abound in poetical ſpirit, and lyric beau- 
ties; though it is confeſſed alſo that they have their inequalities, 
His © Diſcourſes imitated from the books of Solomon, contain 
important moral truths, delivered with elegance, and frequently 
with energy. His imitation: of the Georgics of Virgil, the 


inferior to that of the abbe De Lille; (whoſe verſification is*the , 


richeſt and moſt energetic of moderm French writers)” has yet. 
conſiderable merit: and his «© Voyage de Languedoc, though 
not equal in eaſy and lively negligence to that of Chapelle; 'is 
ſuperior in elegance, correctneſs, and variety. He wrote alf 
ſome operas which were not acted; and a comedy in verſe, in 
one act, called Les adieux de Mars, which was repreſented 
with ſucceſs at the Italian comic theatre in Paris. The tis 
of Pompignar was diſtinguiſhed alſo as a writer in profe, Fi 
Þ | * £7 lo- 
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POMPONATIUS. 


« Eulogium on the Duke of Burgundy,” is written with an 
affecting ſimplicity. His „“ Diſſertations,” his “ Letter to the 
younger Racine, and his, ** Academical Diſcourſes,” all prove 
2 ſound judgement, a correct taſte, and a genius improved 
dy careful ſtudy of the claſſic models. He produced alfo a 
% Tranflation of ſome dialogues of Lucian,” and ſome ©_ Tra. 
gedies of Eſchylus, which are very generally eſteemed. He 
was allowed to be a man of vaſt literature, and almoſt univerſal 
knowledge in the fine atts. Yet ſuch a man was to be ill 
treated, and cruſhed, if poſſible, becauſe he had the virtue to 
declare himſelf a partiſan of religion, Even his enemies, and 
the moſt inflexible of them, Voltaire, were unable to deny the 
merit of ſome of his poetical compoſitions. The following 
ſtanza in particular, in An Ode on the Death of Rouſſeau” 
obtained a triumph for him in defiance of prejudice. The inten- 
tion ſeems to be to illuſtrate the vanity of thoſe who ſpeak 
againſt religion: Fe, * "Hh 

x Lee Nil a vu fur ſes rivages 

De noirs habitans des deſerts 
Inſulter par leurs cris ſauvages 
L'Aſtre eclatant de l'univers. 
Cris impuiſſans! fureurs bizarres 
Tandis que ces monſtres barbares 
Pouſſoient-d'inſolentes clameurs, 
Le Dien, pourſuivant ſa carriere, 
Verſoit des torrens de lumiere 
Sur ſes obſcurs blaſphẽmateurs. 


« Thus on the borders of the Nile, the black inhabitants 
inſult by their ſavage cries the ſtax. of day. Vain cries, and 
capricious fury! But while theſe barbarous monſters ſend up 
their inſole t clamours, the God, purſuing his career, pours 
| Hoods of let upon his duſky blaſphemers"—** I have hardly 

ever ſeen,” ſays M. la Harpe, a grander idea, expreſſed by a 
more noble image, nor with a more impreſſive harmony of 
language. I recited the paſſage one day to Voltaire, who 
acknowledged that it united all the qualities of the ſublime and, 
when I named the author, ſtill praiſed it more.” 
© POMPONATIUS (PETER), an eminent Italian philoſopher, 
was born at Mantua in 1462. He was ſo little in ſtature, that 
he was almoſt a dwarf; yet poſſeſſed an exalted genius, and was 
conſidered as one of the greateſt philoſophers of the age in which 
he lived. He taught philoſophy, firſt at Padua, afterwards at 
Bologna, with the higheſt reputation.. He had frequent pot 
tions with the famous Achillini, whoſe puzzling objections 
would have confounded him, had it not been for his {kill in par- 

rying them by ſome witticiſm. Nothing can be more . 
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tageous in. diſpute, than this talent of Pomponatius: by which 
a manz . . ſound anſwer, may get the laughers ſo much 
on his ſide, that the confuſion due to himſelf will fall upon his 
adverſary. His book De Immortalitate Anime,” publiſhed 
in 1516, occaſioned much diſcuſſion. He maintained in that 
work, that the immortality of the ſoul cannot be proved by 
philoſophical reaſons ; yet declared his firm belief of it, as an 
article of faith. This . precaution did not ſave him; many 
adverſaries roſe up "pt him, who did not ſcruple to treat him 
as an atheiſt; and the monks procured his book, although he 
wrote ſeveral apologies for it, to be burnt at Venice. His book 
upon “ Incantations” was alſo thought very dangerous. He 
ſhews in this, that he does not believe any thing of magic and 
ſorcery; and he lays a 3 ſtreſs on occult virtues in 
certain men, by which they produced miraculous effects. He 
gives a great many examples of this; but his adverſaries did not 
admit them to be true, or free from the guilt of magic. 14 

Pomponatius died in 1525 [VI, according to Paul Jovius, in 
his grand climaQteric. He married three, times, yet had only 
one daughter, to whom he left a large ſum of money. He uſed 
to apply himſelf to the ſolution of difficulties ſo very intenſely, 
that he frequently forgot to eat, drink, wa 4 and perform the 
ordinary functions of nature: nay, it made him, as he himſelf 
tells us, in his book de Fato, iii. 7. almoſt diſtracted, and a 
laughing-ſtock to every one. | 

PO PONIUS LETUS (JuLrvs), the aſſumed name of an 
eminent Italian ſcholar of the fifteenth century, whoſe proper 
appellation. is ſuppoſed to have been Julis een | He was 
dorn in. Calabria in 1425, an illegitimate offspring of the family 
of Sanſeverino, for which reaſon, it is ſuppoſed, he the more 
{tudiouſly Congealed. bis birth and relationſhip. He was a moſt 
accurate Latin ſcholar, but unacquainted. with Greek; and ſo 
ſcrupulouſly anxious to preſerve the purity of his language, that 
he avoided reading the ſeriptures for fear, as he ſaid, of infecting 
his ſtyle with barbariſm. The truth is, that he was for the chief 
part of his life more inclined to heatheniſm than chriſtianity ; 
and is ſaid even to have celebrated the foundation of the city of 
Rome, and to have dedicated altars to Romulus. He changed 
his own name and thoſe of his ſcholars, for ſuch as were per- 
fectly Roman in form and ſound; and in all things affected the 
manners of the ancients. He has been e be 
the ſame with Pomponius Sabinus, whoſe notes on Virgil are 
extant ; but this is denied by Heyne, on account of the Greek 
contained in, thoſe annotations... Being accuſed. of. conſpiring 
againſt Paul IT; he retired for a time to Venice, but returned to 
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Rome after the death of that Pope, and paſſed me retuafüdet ot 
his life in that city. He lived to the age of ſeventy, and it is 
ſaid that before his death he became a fincere Chriſtian. He 
wrote an abridgement of the Lives of the Czfars from the 
Death of Gordian to Juſtinian III.; a bock on che Riſe of 
Mahomet ; the Life of Statius; on Grammat; on the Roman 
Magiſtrates, and other works. 

- PONTANUS 7Joun Jovian), was born at Cerreto in 
1426, and ſettled at Naples, where his merit procured him illuſ- 
trious friends. He became preceptor to Alphonſo the younger; 
king of pep on. to whom he was afterwards ſecretary and 
counſellor of ſtate. Having reconciled this prince to his father 
Ferdinand, and not being rewarded by the latter as he thought 
he deſerved, he aimed againſt him“ A Dialogue on Ingrati- 
tude,” in which alſo he launched out into the praiſes of Charles 
VIII. of France, his great enemy. Ferdinand had the magna 
nimĩty to deſpiſe his cenſures, and ſuffer him to hold his appoint- 
ments. Pontanus died, actording to Moreri, in 1503, at the 
age of ſeventy- ſeven, according to others two years later. His 
epitaph is famous, and though vain enough in the beginning, 
concludes with a fine thought, which ſeems to have ſted 
the ſtil] more ſublime cloſe of Dr. Foſter's epitaph on himſelf. 


Sum Johannes Jovianus Pontanus, 
Quem amaverunt bona Muſe, 
. Snſpexerunt' viri probi, 
HFHoneſtaverunt Reges, Domin .:. 
Scis jam quis ſim, aut quis potius fuerim. 
Ego vero te, 3 noſcere in tenebris nequeo, 
Sed teipſum ut noſcas, rogo.— Vale. 


He wrote the « Hiſtory of the Wars of Ferdinand I. and 
John of Anjou, and ſeveral works in proſe which were col- 
lected at Venice in 1519, making three volumes, quarto. His 
poetical works were collected at the ſame place in 1533, and 
form one volume in 8vo. A 

- POOLE n an eminent nonconformiſt mi- 
niſter, was ſon of Francis Poole, eſq; of York, where he was 
dorn in 1624. After a proper education in grammar and lan- 
guage, he was ſent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he 
took a maſter of arts degree; and falling in with the Preſbyte- 
rian opinions er eccleſiaſtical . which then pre- 
vailed, he entered into the miniſtry, and about 1648 was made 
rector of St. Michael le Quern in London. He became ſo 
famous and of ſo much weight with his party, that, in 1658, 


[z] Calamy's Account of ejected Miniflers after the Reſtoration in 1660, vol. i. 
P- 14. General Dictionary. $4 | 
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brid g whom were Cudworth, Whitcheot, Worthington, 
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fron hs Feen piece in Latin, entitled, Vox ie 3 in 
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wh us, that“ he was Sy in, les" 
2 friend, very ant in his piety, and ane to 


(Mita vous) [3], 4 l e 
deſcended from good families, and born] Jan 
Strand, hege his father was then a hatter. He . 
read en early by an aunt, and learpeg to write without 8 

ſtange, by copying printed books, The 1 of, bring of the 
omiſnh religion, he Was us at eight years of age, under a 
wieſt named Taverner, who taught To the rudiments. of the 
atin = Greek languages together ; and ſoon after, ſent to a 
iſh f. eminary near Wincheſter, whence he was removed to a 
ſchool at Hyde-Park-corner, He diſcovered. ve 177 an incli- 
nation to verſifying; and the tranſlations of Ogi d Sandys, 
from Virgil and vic, firſt falling in his way e were 
favourite authars. . At twelve, he retired plu e his parents 4 
Binfield, in Windſor Forks and. there became, acquainted with 
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the writings of 1 nfer, W aller, and Dryden. Dryden 


him moſt, y.decauſe the; caſt of that poet was:moſt con- 
enial 20 Gon own; and therefore he not onl his works 


intenſely, but ever afte e him with a Kind of veneration. 
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As he was a Papiſt, he could not purchaſe, nor put his money to 
intereſt on rea] ſecurity z and. as he adhered to the cauſe of King 


James, he made it a point of conſcience not to lend it to the new 


6368388 ſo that, though he was worth near 20,0001. when 


laid aſide buſineſs, yet living afterwards upon the capital, he 
left but a flender ſubſtance to his family. His ſon, however, 
did not fail to improve it to the utmoſt; * had already acquired 
much by his publications, and he was very attentive to acquire 
moe: In 1517, he publiſhed a collection of all he had printed 
eparately.; and proceeded to give a new edition of Shakſpeare, 
Which, being publiſhed in 1721, diſcovered that he had conſulted 
05, A. mo _ - fame in that 28 The 
« : Had” being finiſh engaged upon the like footing to 
undertake the i Odyſley.” —— . 


of it, and receiyed ol. of Pope for their! labours. It was 


ubliſhed in the ſame manner, and on the ſame conditions 10 
Lintot, excepting that, inſtead of 1 200 l. he had but 600l. for 
the copy. This work being finiſhed in 1725, he was afterwards 
employed with Swift and Arbuthnot in printing ſome volumes 
of „ Miſcellanies.“ About this time, he narrowly. eſcaped 
A as he was returning home in a friend's chariot; 
which, on paſling a bridge, happened to be overturned, and 


thrown with the horſes into the river. The glaſſes were up, 


75 he not able to break them: ſo that he had immediately been 
rowned, if tha poſtillion had not broken them, and dragged him 
out to the bank. A fragment of the glaſs, however, cut him ſo 


Keen. that he ever after loſt the uſe of two of bis fingers. 
21 x 


727» his “ Dunciad“ appeared in Ireland, and the year 
i 5 gland, ith notes by Swift, under the name of Scrib- 


* 2 


is edition was preſented. to the king and queen by 


Tus. 5:4 | 
ir Robert Walpole, ytho,. probably about this time, :offercd to 


pours, Rope eee which however: he refuſed, xs be had 
formerly dong a-propoſal af the ſame; kind made him: by latd 
165 He great lppultivatedata ſpicit of inde pendency; and 
1 19 


*, Uoplaced, vnpenſioned, no man's Mit ot -llave,” was fre- 


quently, his boalk. .., He. ſomewhere; obſerves, hat the life of an 
author is 175 of; warfare : and he has ſhewn fünmſelf a com- 


Flete general. in this kind oſ wan. He long bore the inſults and 


| revenged, ſelf, vpon them altpgether.” Even Cibber, who 


wards advanged to, be the berg of: it, eG bot farben 
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of. Worality 3 and accordingly we find im, with 
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= ho erg whe the 7 e | 
on many philoſophical points, employed this year on the Eſſax 
on Man. NF: The following 5 Pay of a letter to Swift diſcovery” 
the reaſon of his lordſhip's advice: © Bid him,“ ſays Bolirig-" 
broke, ** talk to you of the work he is about, T hope, in good: 
earneſt; it is a fine one, and will be, in his hands, an original. 
His ſole complaint is, that he finds it too eafy in the execution. 
This flatters his lazineſs: it flatters my judgement; Who always 
thought, that, univerſal as his talents are, this is eminently and 
peculiarly his, above all the writers I know, living or dead; 4 
do not except Horace,” Pope tells the dean, in the next letter, 
that © the work, lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks of with Tuch abundant 
partiality, is a ſyſtem of ethics,” in the Horatian way.“ Im pur 
ſuing the ſame deſign, he wrote his! Ethie Epiſtles: the fourth” 
of which,“ Upon Taſte,” giving great offence, as he was ſup-! 
poſed to ridicule the duke of Chandos under the character of 
« Timon,” is faid to have led him to write his ““ Satires, 
which he continued till 1739. He ventured to attack perſons of 
the higheſt rank, and ſet no bounds to his ſatirical: xcurſions.” 
A genuine collection of his © Letters“ was'publiſhed in 1737. 
n 1738, a French tranſlation of the Eſſay on Man, by 
the abbe Reſnel, was printed at Paris; and Mr. Crouſaz, a 
German profeſſor, animadverted upon this ſyſtem of ethics, 
which he repreſented as nothing but a ſyſtem of materialiſm, 
Warburton wrote a Commentary upon the Eſſay; in which he 
defends it againſt Crouſaz, whoſe objections he Tuppoſes to be 
owing'to the faultineſs of Reſnel's tranſlation: | The poem Was 
republiſhed in 1740, with the Commentary. Pope now added a 


fourth book to the Dunciad, which was firſt printed ſeparately, in 


1742; but in the enſuing year, the whole poem came out together, 
as a ſpecimen of a more correct edition of his works. He had 
made ſome progreſs in that deſign, but did not live to complete 
it. He had all his life long been ſubject to the head- ach; and 
that cotnplaint, which he derived from his mother, Was now 
greatly increaſed: by a dropſy in his breaſt, under which he k- 
pired the zoth of May, 1744, in his fifty-ſixth year,” In his 
will, dated Dec. 12, 1743, miſs Blount, a lady to whom he 
was always devoted, was made his heit during her life 3 and, 
among other legacies, he bequeathed to Warburton the property. 
of all ſuch of his works already printed, as. he had written or 
ſhould write commentaries upon, and had not been otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of or alienated; with this condition, that they were pub- . 
lihed without ſubſequent alterations, In dares of this truſt, 
that learned 5 gave a complete edition of all Pope's: works, 
1751, in nine volumes, GW % m. I Rt 
A work, entitled, “ An Effay on tlie Wrifings and Genius 
Pope,” by Br. Watts Which was" 


SF. 


OT” 
An Effay on the Writings ; | of 
1, the” firſt volume of which was pub- 
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ow in 1755, and the ſecond in 1784, will be read with 
2 Waun by thaſe, who deſire; to know; Mare of the 
my n, charaQer, and [writings of this excellent poet, Lord 

y mus ſpeaks of him in his Life of Swift: * If we may 
judge of him by hig works, his chiefaim was to be gfteemed à man. 
of virtue. His letters are written in that ſtyle; his laſt volumes are 
all of the moral kind; he has avoided 1rifles, and conſequently 


has eſcaped a rock which hes proved very injurious to Dr. Swift 
reputation, | He has given his imaginatian full ſcape, and yet 


preſyrved a perpetual guard upon his condudd. The con- 
ation of his body and mind might eaſily incllne him to the 
habits. of cution and zeſerye.. Ide treatment which he met 


With afterwards, from an innumerable tribe of adverſaries, con- 


firmed this habit; and made him flower than the dean, in pro- 


nouncing his judgement upon perſons and things, His proſe- 


writings are little lefs harmonious than his verſe , and his voice, 
in common convexſation, was ſo naturally muſical, that I re- 
member honeſt Tom Southern uſed to call him the little os 


ingale. His manners were delicate, esſy, and engaging ; 


he treated, his friends with à paliteneſs that charmed, and - 


e that was much tp his handur. Every gueſt was made 


ppy within his doors, pleaſure dwelt under bis roof, and ele- 
gancs preſided at his table. 

The admirable account of his life and weitings: by- Dr, Ichn- 
ſon, with the maſterly parallel drawn by that able critic between 
him and Dryden, muſt long ſuparſede all other efforts on the 
ſubjeR, but are too well knon to require that any part of them 
ſhould be inſerted” here. A new tribute te the farge and merits 
of: Pope has lately — * in the excellent edition of his 
works prepared by Dr, Wartan; whoſe Eſſay on his writings 
above-mentioned, had long convinced the world that; no man 
could be better qualified for ſuch. a-taſk.' The following inſerip- 
tion, in a copy of his works printed in 1717, Ato, ale preſented 

to Mr. Bethel, may ſerve at once as a imen of his Latin 
compoſition, and an additional mu: df Þ N e rule 

at worthy, mann. 
Viro antiqu end 0 wiel 9 2 
Eugen Bethel, Munuſculum Alexandri Pope. © © 
Le mihi Junxerunt nivel fine crimine mgres, w_ 1 1 
W IX, -ingenuuſque udor, 
7 | Et be des, et candor frontis, oneſts, . Ws 
t ſtudia a ſtuqiis non aliena meis. e 


! 


The copy is fil priſon in te lily of Me. Babel mid i 
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QHN), an lawyer, af great ami 
Fogg ofq; of Hunt: 
— 1 in d 2 1531. He was ſome time 


a ſtudent 


PORDBENONE. 34 
ſtudent zt Bahol college in Oxſord, being then, as Wood ny, 
— A libre hours, to manly ſports and ee When 4 
removed to me Middle Temple, he is ſaid at firſt to have led u 

He, but „ Pray come afterwards to the ſtudy 
the law, he roſe to ſome of its higheſt honours. He was mad 


jeant at law about 1 570, ſolicitor-general in 1579, attorhey- 
2 1581, when he alſo bore the office of treaſurer of tha 
Middle Temple. In 1592, he was promoted to the tank of 
chief juſtice of the court of King's-bench ; not of the common- 
pleas, as, from ſome expreſſions of his own, has been errone- 


the Courts at Weſtminſter in the latter End of Queen Fliza- 
PORDENONE (Giovanni Antonio Lic igio), known by 
the former name, from the vi | | 
five miles from Udino, in which he was born in 1484: had 2 
ſtrong talent for hiſtorical painting; which he carri 
degree of perfection, without any other aid than the careful ſtu 
of the works of +. rn He painted at firſt in freſco, but 
afterwards in oil, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by his {kill 
in foreſhortening his figures. His invention was fertile, his 
taſte good, his colouring not unlike that of Fitian, and his 
deligns had the merit of uniting force and eaſe, A ſtrong emu- 
lation ſubſiſted between him and Titian, and it. is map: fo 
ſmall commendation of him to ſay, that he was able to ſuſtain 
any competition with fuch a maſter. It is ſaid, however, that the 
who ere d to fupport him in this riyalſhip, were actuat. 
by malignity and envy-towards Titian. It is related alſo, that 
when he worked in the ſame town with Titian, he was fo afraid 
of the effects of his jealouſy, that he never walked out without 
arms offenſive and defenſive, Pordenone painted at Genoa for | 
prince Doria, but did not there give entire ſatisfaction; he then 
returned to Venice, and was afterwards invited to Ferrara by tho 
Gke' of that ſtate, from whom he received many ſignal marks 
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344 PORPHYRHUS: 
of favour and eſteem. ... Rz; died in 1840, at the e, 


and his th has een b: me authors. e to a 5 
pin e at ee jealous; of the Aae 5 
n at court. He had a nephew who vas called your 


"0 denon REE 

. 2 ys Jeſuit of grea. 92 5 wa 

born. 3 1675, and entered into that fe delety 
profeſſor ot the belles lettres, of rhetoric, — 2 e 
Ceſſvely; and ſhone excecding]y 1 in every den ent. e — 
a trainer of Took all his life ; and, it is preſumed, hat no man 
ver exceeded. h inn in this emplo nt., This Voltaire fays of 
bin. 2 and adds, that © he was eloquent after the ſtyle and taſte 
eneca; a very beautiful poet; but that his greateſt merit 
ou in inſpiring, his pupils with the love of learning and 
virtue [8]. 8 0 died i in 1741. There axe orations, comedies, 
Us 55 and poems of ſeveral kinds by him in Latin. His 

Ser Gs abrie] waa i: ſo | HR, as a Writer. 

„ 2, philoſopher of great name among the 
ei vas born A. D. 233, in the reign, of, 1 5 
Severus [3] He vas of Tyre, and had the name of, Malchus, 
in common with is 1 1 Who was a 8 rophœnician. St. 
Jerome and St. Auguſtin have called TA ataneotes:., whence 
Fabricius ſuſpeQs, that the real place of his Mg was Ba- 
tanea, a voy of S) ria; and that he was carried thence With a 
colony to Tyre. e went to Athens, where he had the fa- 


mous Longinus for his maſter in rhetoric, ho changed bis 


Syrian name Malchus, as not very plealing to Grecian cars, 
into that of Porph Fo, which anſwers to it in Greek,  After- 
wards he proceeded to,Rome, where, at thirty Year of. age, he 
heard Plotinus ; whols life he has written, and inſerte in i 
many particulars concerning himſelf. Five years after, he 
went to reſide at Lilybæum in Sicily, on which account he is 
ſometimes called Siculus: Wy here, as Euſebius and Jerome 
relate, he compoſed thoſe famous books againſt the Chriſtians, 
which, for the name and authority of the man, and for the 
acuteneſs and learning with which they were Hritten, were after- 
wards thought ſo conſiderable, as to be ſuppreſſed b particular 
edits, under the reigns of Conſtantine and Theodofus. Some 
have ſurmiſed, that theſe books are ſtill, extant, and ſecretly pre- 
ſerved in the duke: of T Tuſcany' s librar but, there is little doubt 
that they were deſtroyed by the mes zeal of the Chriſtians. 
The S ne of Porphy ry's life, after his arrival in Sicily, 
are little known, . except that he ied At Rome, towards the 
end of Diocleſian's reign, when he was above ſeventy. Some. 
have imagined that he was in the early part of his life a Chril. 
tian, but afterwards, through, ſome Aeult or. other,, deſerted 
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 profeſſiari} and :grew exceedingly bitter againſt it: while 
* have Hinted, that he — — when he was 
old, and after he had written with great acrimony againſt it. 
There is little foundation for the former of theſe opinions, ex- 
that in his youth he was familiarly acquainted with Origen; 
whoſe. great and extenſive reputation had drawn him to Alex- 
andria. With reſpect to the latter, Eunapius, who wrote a Life 
of Porphyry, which is ſtill extant, after obſerving that he lived 
to be extremely old, ſays, © hence it came to eee many 
things in his later writings contradit what he had advanced in 
his former; whence I cannot but ſuppoſe; that, as he grew older, 
he changed his opinions: yet there is no reafon to conclude, that 
the change here alluded to was from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity. 
Porphyry wrote a great number of books, the far greater 
part of which have periſhed. Some have wiſhed that his books 
againſt the - Chriſtians: had come down to us, becauſe they are 
firmly perſuaded that, among innumerable blaſphemies againſt 
Chriſt and his religion, which might eaſily have been confuted, 
many admirable things would have been found. This, indeed, 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed ; for Porphyry was not only at the 
head of the later Platoniſts, and on that account called by way 
of diſtinction the philoſopher, but he was conſummate in 
all Kinds of learning and knowledge. Some of his works 
remain: and the four following, De abſtinentia ab eſu ani- | 


malium ;”.** De vita Pythagore ;” . ** Sententiz. ad intelligi- 
bilia ducentes; <© De 2 Nymphorum;“ with a 1 
« De Styge, preſerved by Stobæus, were printed at Cam- 
bridge in 165 5, vo, with a Latin verſion, and the Life of 
Porphyry ſubjoined, by Lucas Holſtenius. The“ Life of 
e os 17 which however is but a fragment, has ſince been 
publiſhed by Kuſterus, at | Amſterdam,” 170), in 4to, in con- 
junction with that written by Jamblichus; who was a diſciple” 
; of this philoſopher. It ſhould have been obſerved, that the above 
/ pieces of Pythagoras, printed at Cambridge, were /publiſhed 
7 with Epictetus and Arrian's Commentary, and the 
abula Cebetis. cc 5X 2 S338 30 ens e 
PORTA (Joux Bar ris rA), a Neapolitan gentleman, Who 
made himſelf famous by his application to letters and to ſcience; 
particularly mathematics, medicine, and natural hiſtorye He 
was born in 1445, and becoming eminent for his knowledge, 
held a kind of literary aſſembly at his houſe, in whichz'a6-\ 
cordipg to the notions: of thoſe times, they treated oecaſtomally 
on the ſeerets of magic. The court of Rome on this acesunt 
forbid theſe meetings, but his houſe was always the reſott ef 
literary men, foreign as well as Neapolitan. He compoſed- 
dramas, both tragic and comic, which thad! ſome ſuecsſs at | 
the times but are nat nom extafnlt. Hs diedlin the year 12 
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how to produce: wonderful effects by natural eauſes;' but in 


ſtognomin, ” 
printed at Leyden in 4to, 1645. He judges of the phyſog. 
to 


method of knowing the inward virtues of things by inſpection, 
1563, Follo, Naples. 5. De Diſtillationibus,” Rome, 4to 
Jo him is attributed the invention of the Camera Obſcura, 
which was perfected by s Graveſande. He is ſaid to have 
formed the plan of an Encyclopedia. BESS OE AMER. 
. PORTES (Pa1lie Des); a poet to whom much of the im- 
provement of the French language is attributed; was born at 
Chartres in 1546, whence he went to Paris. Attaching him-. 
ſelf there to a biſhop who was going to Rome, he gained an 
opportunity of viſiting that city, and acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of the Italian language. When he returned to France, he 
plied himſelf entirely to French poetrys and was one of the 
few 8 who have enjoyed great affluence. This advantage he 
owed in part to the great liberality of the pho by whom he 
was protected. Henry III. of France gave him 10, ooo crowns, 
to enable him to publiſh his firſt works. Charles IX. pre- 
ſented him with Boo crowns of gold for his poem of Redemont. 
The admiral de Joyeuſe gave him an abbey for 2 ſonnet. © Be- 
ſides which he enjoyed benefices to the amount altogether of 
19,990 crowns a year. Henry III. even honoured him with 
a place in his council, and conſulted him on the moſt important 
Airs. It is ſaid, that he refuſed ſeveral biſhopricks; certain 
it is, that he loved ſolitude and retirement, which he ſought 
as often as he could. He was very liberal to other men of 
letters, and formed a. ans library, to which he gave them the 
utmoſt freedom of Kere. 8. Some, who were _— — 
reputation, teproached him with having borrowed freely 
the Italian poets; but he was far from ing che charge, 
and when a book appeared upon the ſubject, entitled, (Ren- 
contre des Muſes: de France et d' Italie, he ſaid, 4 If I had 
known the author's deſign, I could have furniſhed him wich 
many more inſtances than he has colleQed.” After the death 
'of Henry HL he joined himſelf for a time to the party of the 
| but afterwards and laboured to ſerve 
the intereſts of H IV. in Normandy. He fucdeedod at 
leaſt in obtaining the n eſteem of that liberal mo- 
nach, He died in 1666. Portes is acknowledged 


11 have 
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have been oe of the chief improvers of the French language. 
His works conſiſt of ſonnets, ſtanzas, elegies, ſongs, epigrams, 
imitations; and other poems; ſome of which were firſt pub- 
liſhed in; 4to, by Robert Stephens, in 1573. A tranſlation of 
the Pſalms was one of his lateſt works, and conſequently one 
of the moſt feeble. He appears to have loſt his fire when it 
was compoſed. A delightful 3 is the characteriſtic of his 
poetry, Which is therefore more perfect when applied to amo- 
rous and gallant, than to noble ſubjects. He often imitated and 
almoſt! tranſlated Tibullus, Ovid, and other claſſies. A few 
facred' $ are publiſhed in ſome editions of his Pſalms, 
which have little more merit than the Pſalms to which they 
ame % 0 he 1 
_ POSSEVIN (Ax rox), was born at Mantua in 1533, and 
entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits in 1559. As a preacher; he 
had diſtinguiſned fucceſs, both in Italy and France; and having 
3 very uncommon talent both for languages ahd for negociation, 
he was employed by pope Gregory XIII. in important em- 
baſſles to Poland, Sweden, Germany, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. When be returned to Rome, he laboured to effect a 
receneilialion between Henry IV. of France and the court of 
Rome. This, however, diſpleaſed the Spaniſh court, by 
whom he was compelled to leave that city. He died at Fer- 
tara, Feb. 26, 1671, r then ſeventy-· eight years old. Poſ- 
ſevin, though ſo deeply ſkilled: in politics and knowledge of 
mankind, was a man of profound erudition and exemplary. 
piety. The moſt important of his works are, 1. Biblio- 
theca ſeleQa, de ratione ſtudiorum, folio, publiſned at Rome 
in 1593, and reprinted at Venice in 1603, in 2 vols: folio, 
with many augmentations. This work was intended as a ge- 
neral introduction to knowledge; at once to facilitate the ap- 
proach to it, and to ſerve as a ſubſtitute for many books, the 
peruſal of ' which the author conſidered as dangerous for young 
minds. It treats diſtinctly of every ſcience, with great extent - 
of learning, but nat always with ſufficient oorrectneſs. 2. 
« Apparatus ſacer, 2 vols. folio, Cologne, 1607. The ins 
tention of this book was to give vari knowledge of the 
commentators on the Seriptures, and other theological writers. 
Though the catalogues it contains were from the firſt imperfect 
and il}-digeſted, it was much circulated, as the beſt book fe 
time. It is nom become almoſt entirely uſeleſs. 3. 4 Moſs 
covia," folio, 1587; a deſcription of Ruſſia, the fruit of ſeme 
of his travels. 4. Some 'controverſial and other theologie: 
— 5. Some ſmaller works, written and publiſhed in 
POSTEL (Wir LIAN), a very ingenious but viſionary man, 
was by nth» donna! of a ſmall hamlet called wh 
| ' | | where 
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where he was born in 1510. Never did genius ſtruggle with 
more vigour ' againſt the extremes of indigence. At eight 
years old, he was deprived of both his parents by the N 
when only fourteen, unable to ſubſiſt in his native place, he 
removed io another near Pontoiſe, and undertook to keep a 


ſchool. Having thus obtained a little money, he went to Paris, 


to continue his ſtudies; but there was plundered "and ſuffered 
ſo much from cold, that he languiſhed for two years in an hoſ- 
ital. When he recovered, he again collected a little money 
* leaning in the country, and returned to Paris, where he 
ſabliſte by e bag ſome of the ſtudents in the college of 
St. Barbe; but made, at the ſame" time, ſo rapid a progreſs in 
knowledge, that he became almoſt an univerſal ſcholar. © His 
acquirements were ſo extraordinary, that they became known 
to the king, Francis I. who, touched with ſo much merit, 
under ſuch ſingular diſadvantages, ſent him to the Eaſt to col- 
lect manuſeripts. This commiſſion he executed ſo well, that 
on his return, he was appointed royal profeſſor of mathema- 
ties and languages, with a conſiderable ſalary. Thus he might 
appear to be ſettled for life; but this was not his deſtiny. "He 
was unfortunately for himſelf attached to the chancellor Poyet, 
who fell under the diſpleaſure of the queen of Navarre and 
Poſtel, for no other fault, was deprived of his appointments, 
and obliged to quit France. He now became'a wanderer, and 
a viſionary. From Vienna, from Rome, from the order of 
Jeſuits, into which he had entered, he was ſucceſſively baniſhed 
for ſtrange and ſingular opinions; for which alſo he was im- 
priſoned at Rome and at Venice. Being releaſed; as'a mad- 
man, he returned to Paris, whence the ſame cauſes'again drove 
him into Germany. At Vienna he was once more received, 
and obtained a profeſſorſhip-; but, having made his peace at 
home, was again recalled to Paris, and re-eſtabliſhed in his 
places. He had previouſly recanted his errors, but wp ones 
into them, was baniſhed to a monaſtery, where he perform 
acts of penitence, and died Sept. 6, 1581, at the àge of ſe- 
fn oO DL Og 1 
Poſtel pretended to be much older than he was, and main- 
tained that he had died and riſen again; which farce he ſup- 
ported by many tricks, ſuch as colouring his beard: and hair, 
and even painting his face. For the ſame reaſon;-in moſt of 
bis works, he ſtyles himſelf, Poftellus' ryſtitutus. Notwith- 


ſtanding his ſtrange extravagances, he was one of the'greateſt 


geniuſes of his time; had a ſurpriſing quickneſs. and 1 
wich ſo extenſive a knowledge of languages, that he boaſted he 
could travel round the world without an interpreter. Franeis I. 
regarded him as the wonder of his age; Charles IX. called him 
his philoſopher ; and-when he lectured at Paris, the cd of 


auditors 
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auditors, was ſometimes ſo great, that they could only aſſemble 
in the open court of the college, while he taught them from 
a window. But by applying himſelf very earneſtly to the ſtudy 
of the Rabbins, and of the ſtars, he turned his head, and gave 
way io the moſt extravagant chimeras. . Among theſe, were 
the notions that women at a certain period are to have uni- 
verſal dominion over men; that all the myſteries of Chriſ- 
tianity are demonſtrable by reaſon ; that the ſoul of Adam had 
entered into his. body; that the angel Raziel had revealed to 
him the ſecrets of heaven; and that his writings were dictated 
by Jeſus Chriſt, himſelf. His notion of the univerſal do- 
minion of women, aroſe from his attachment to an old maid 
at Venice, in conſęquence of which he publiſhed a ſtrange 
bock, entitled, Des tres-marveilleuſes victoires des Femmes 
du Nouveau Monde, et comme elles doivent par raiſon à tout 
le monde commander, et meme a ceux qui auront la monarchie 
du Monde viel, 16mo, Paris, 1553. At the ſame time, he 
maintained, that the extraordinary age to which he pretended 
to have lived, was occaſioned by his total abſtinence from all 
commerce with that ſex. His works are as numerous as they 
are ſtrange ; and ſome of them are very ſcarce, but very litile 
deſerve to be. collected. One of the moſt important is entitled, 
De orbis cancardia,” folio, Bale, 1544. In this the author 
endeavours to bring all the world to the Chriſtian faith. It is 
divided 12 1 · ; in the firſt of which he! gives the 
eh of Chriſkianity.;; the ſecond contains a, refutation of the 
oran,z the third treats gf the origin of idolatry, and all falſe 
religions; and.ghe. fourth, on the, mode of converting Pagans, 
Jews, n Of. his other works, which are enu- 
4 10 the re ' Dictionnaire H ſtorigue, to the amount of : 
twentyr r articles, inan] diſplay in their very titles the extra- 
vagance of  thein content 1195 48, „ Clavis abſconditorum à 
conſtitutione mundi, 1 6mo, Paris, 1 547-0, De ultimo ju- 
dicio, ** Prot mae c. Some are on ſubhjects of more 
rea] utility. But the, fulleſt, account of the Whole may be 
found in a book. publiſhed at Liege in 1773, entitled, Nou - 
veaux eclairciſſemens ſur la Vie et les ouyrgges de enge 
Poſte,” by father des Billons. The infamous bopk, De 
tribus impoſtoribus, has been very unjuſtly attributed to Poſtel, 
for, notwithſtanding all his wildneſs, he was a believer.. 
POSTLETHW TE (MALAcni), author of the Engliſh 
„Commercial Dictionary, in 2 vols, folio, a work much and 
juſtly eſteemed, died in 176). Of his life we have not been 
able to rocure an pa ticulars. n A £45 : . 
POTENGER ous) ſon, of John Potenger, D. D. (who 
was appointed maſter of Wincheſter-ſchool . and 
died in Dec. 1659) was born in St. Swithin s paridl nes 4 
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July 21, 1647, admitted on the foundation of the college in 
1658, and thence removed to à ftholarſhip of Corpus Chriſti. 
college, Oxon, where he took the degree of B. A. and after- 
wards entered of the Temple, and was regularly called to the 
bar. The office of comptroller of the pipe, which he held to 
the day of his death, he purchaſed, in 1676, of ſir John Ernle, 
then chancellor of the Exchequer, whoſe daughter he married. 
Speaking of his father, in one of his writings, he expreſſes 
himſelf thus: About the thirteenth year of my age, the 
Chriſtmas before the return of king Charles the Second, 1 loſt 
a loving father; I was not fo young but I was deeply ſenfible 
of the - misfortune, knowing at what an unſeaſonable time ! 
was deprived of him, when he ſhould have received a reward 
for his loyal ſufferings. He would pften diſcourſe with me, 
though young, about the unhappy times, and lament the church's 
and the kings misfortunes, which made a great impreſſion on 
me; and laid the foundation, I hope, of my being a true ſon 
of the church-of England; and an obedient ſubject to my lawful 
prince.“ In 1692 his wife died, leaving him only one daughter, 
who, in 1695, was married to Richard Bingham, eſq; of Mel- 
combe Bingham, in the county of Dorſet. Thither he retired 
many years before his death, which happened on Dec. 18, 
1733, in the eighty-ſeventh year of his age. He was buried by 
tas wife in Blunſden church, in the pariſſi of yh, 
Wilts, ' Mr. Potenger alſo publiſhed: “ A Paſtoral Neffection 
on Death,” à poem, in 1691; and, The Life of Agricola,“ 
from Tacitus, and perhaps other ſelect pieces; but the far 
— part of his works, conſiſting of. Pbems, Epiſtles, 
Franſkations, and Diſcourſes,” both in "ot and verſe, was 
reſerved only for the entertainment of His private friends, who 
yet importuned him to make them public. T original let- 
ters tü him Fröm Dr. South, are printed in Nichols's Select 
Collection of Poems, p. 286. : 1 BE | Ah, 5 * | 
 POFT/{Pytcryar); an Engliſh ſurgeon af the higheſt 
etvinehte, Was born in Threadncedle-ftreet, Eandoky, ih De- 
cettiber, 1714! His father dying before he Was quiite four years. 
old; he was left in ferne degree to the protection and patronage. 
of Wilcox; biſhop-of Rocheſter; who was a diftant relation ef 
his mother. \''The/profefſioti, of ſurgery was His w-aa decided 
choice, though the connection above mentioned wright natu- 
rally have led hint to the church; and in r9129,) he Was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Nourfe; one of the filtgeons af St. Barthb- 
lomew's hoſpital, under whom he was profvtndly inſtrücted, 
in what at that time was taught 5 by a few, the fei ice of 
anatomy. His fituation brought ith it an. ulld ce of prac- 
ticat knowledge, to which his own indifttylef mie ym all 
that can be gained fror à ſagations and Careful pernfat of the” 
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early writers on ſurgery. Thus qualified, he was admirabl 
1 reform the ſuperfluous and awkward modes 5 
ractice which. had hitherto diſgraced the art. In 1736, having 
Fiſhed his apprenticeſhip, he took a houſe in Fenchurch-ſtreet, 
and e Hel diſtinguiſhed as a young man of the moſt brilliant 
and promiſing talents. In 1745, he was elected an aſſiſtant ſur- 
on; and, in 1749, one of the principal ſurgeons of St. Bartho- 
E hoſpital, It was one of the honours of Mr. Pott's life 
that he diveſted ſurgery of its principal horrors, by ſubſtituting 
a mild and rational mode of practice notwithſtanding the oppo: 
ſition of the older ſurgeons) inſtead of the actual cautery, and 
other barbarous expedientswhich had hitherto been employed; 
and he lived to enſoy the ſatis fact ion of ſeeing his improved plan 
univerſally adopted. Though he poſſeſſed the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
talents for communicating. his thoughts in writing, it ſeems to 
have been by accident that he was led to become an author. 
Immerſed in practice, it does not appear that hitherto he had 
written any thing, except a paper (on tumours attended with 
a ſoftening of the bones, in the forty-firſt volume of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions: but, in 1756, a compound fracture of 
the leg, occaſioned by a fall of his horſe in the ſtreets, gave him 
leiſure to plan, and in part to write, his treatiſe. on ryptures, 
The flattering reception of his publications, attached him after- 


Wards 5p hip mode of employing his talents, ſo that he was 


ſeldom long without being engaged in ſome work. His leg was 
with difficulty preſerved, and he returned to the labours of his 
profeſſion- In 1764, he had the honour: of being elected a 
tellow of e and in the e year he began 
to give lectures at his houſe, which was then in Watling · ſtrret ʒ 
but finding it neceſſary: from the increaſe. of his buſineſa, to 
chooſe 3 more central ſituation, he removed in 1769 to Lin- i 
coln's- inn- fields, and in 177%, to, Hanover-ſquare Histre- 
putation had now riſen nearly to the greateſt height, hymne 
of his various publications, and the great ſuceeſs of his prac- 
tice. He univerſally conſulted, and employed by perſons 
of the firſt yank, and ſituation; and received honorary tributes 
to bis mars from. the royal colleges of ſurgeons-at:Edinbargh, 
St. Bartholomew's: böſpital, after f ſerved it, a he 
expreſſed. himfeli, man and hay, fer half a century;“ and, 
in December, 1788, in conſequence of a: Hold, caught by going 
out of tam to à patient in very; ſevere weather, he died, at the 
Fo of ſeventy-fi n t i bn e e Heb utuy tw 

The genius wy Mr. Pott was certainly of the: firſt order. 
As an,guthagy his langnage is correct, fron 
There art few. lnſtanees: if any, of 
united with ſa. much practical knowledge 
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reading was by no means conſined to profeſſional” wotks, but 
was various and extenſive; and his memory ſuffered nothing to 
eſcape. As a teacher he acquired the faculty of ſpeaking rea. 
dily, with great point and energy, and with a'moſt harmonious 
and expreſſive elocution. As a JT in ſurgery, he had 
all the eſſential qualifications ; ſound judgement, cool determi- 
nation, and great n The following is 2 liſt of 
his works: 1.“ An Account of Tumours which ſoften the 
Bones, Philoſ. Tranſ. ryat, No. 459. 2. A Treatiſe on 
Ruptures, 8vo, 1756, ſecond edition, 1763. 3. An Account 
of a particular Kind of Rupture, frequently attendant upon new- 
dorn Children, and ſometimes met with in Adults,“ 8vo, 1756. 
4. Obſervations on that Diſorder of the corner of the Eye com- 
monly called Fiſtula Lachrymalis, 8vo, 1758. 5. Obſerva- 
tions on the Nature and Conſequences of Wounds and Contuſions 
of the Head, Fractures of the Skull, Concuſſions of the Brain,“ 
&e. gvo, 1760. 6. „ Practical Remarks on the Hydrocele, 
or Watry Rupture, and ſome other Diſeaſes of the Teſticle, 
its Coats and Veſſels. Being a Supplement to the Freatiſe on 
Ruptures, 8vo, 1962. 7. An Account of an Hernia of 
the Urinary Bladder including a Stone, Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
vol. liv. 1764. 8. Remarks on the Diſeaſe commonly called 
2 Fiſtula in Ano, 8vo, 1765. 7. Obſewations on the Na- 
ture and Conſequences of thoſe Injuries to which the Head is 
hable from external Violence. To which are added} ſome few 
eral Remarks on Fractures and Diſtocations,“ '8vo,' 1768. 
his is properly a ſecond edition of No. 5 10. „ An Ac- 
count of the Method of obtaining à perfect or -radical Cure of 
the Hydrocele; or Watry Rupture; by Means of a Seton, 8vo, 
1772. 11. Chirurgical Obſervations relative to the Cataract, 
the Polypus of the Noſe, the Cancer of the Serotum, the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Ruptures, and the Mortiſication of the Toes 
and Feet, 8v0, 1775. 12. Remarks on that Kind of Palſy 
of the lower Limbs which is frequemly found to accompany a 
Corvatore of the Spine and is ſuppoſed to be esuſed by it; 
together with its Method of Cure, 80, W e r= 
ther Remarks on the uſeleſs State of the lower '1fthB&in conſe- 
22 Curvature of the Spine, being # ſupplement to the 
xmer treatiſe, 8yo; 1783. Thefe works wers puMlifhed' coflec- 
tively by himſelf, in quarto ;\and ſinee His death f vols. vo, 
by his fon-in-law, Mr. Karte with octaſional! nctes und ob- 
ſervations; and the laſt eorrecxions of the auub̊n FHs edition 
was publiſhed in 1790; and Mr. Earle has pfeftisd' a life of 
Mr. Pott, from which tie preſent aceduntlib A. 2" 


We are aſſured, that Mr. Pott was None nibble in pri- 


lived, he deelined mattimonial engagement g but; iff 1 
Naber | | CT oon 


which happened at 
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ſoon after her death, he married the daughter of Robert Crut- 
tenden, eſq; by whom he had four ſons, and as many daughters. 
Diligent as he was in his profeſſion, he never ſuffered his atten- 
tion to its avocations to interfere with the duties of a huſband, 
or a father: but though he was pleaſing as a companion, his 
profeſſional manners had much of the roughneſs of the old 
{chool of ſurgery. In his perſon he was rather lower than the 
middle-ſize, with an expreſſive and animated countenance. For 
the chief part of his life his labours were without relaxation; 
but latterly he had a villa at Neaſden, and uſually paſſed about 
a month at Bath, or near the ſea. g ö 2 

POTTER (CRHRISsTOoH EN), a learned Engliſh divine, was 
nephew of Dr. Barnabas Potter, biſhop of Carliſle ; and born 
in Weſtmorland about 1591. He was admitted of Queen's-' 
college, Oxford, in 1606, where he took, in due time, the 
degrees in arts and divinity, He was firſt made a fellow, and 
in 1626 ſucceeded his uncle as provoſt of his college. Though 
a zealous puritanical preacher, he became at length an adherent 
to Laud. In 1628, he preached a ſermon at Ely-houſe, upon 
the conſecration of his uncle; who, ©. though a thorough-paced 
Calviniſt,” ſays Wood, was made biſhop of Carliſle by the 
endeavours of Laud; In 1633, he publiſhed, . An Anſwer to 
a late Popiſh Pamphlet, intituled, „Charity Miſtaken:“ (See 
KNOT and CHILLINGWORTH), which he wrote by the 
ſpecial order of Charles I. whoſe chaplain he was. In 1635, 
he was promoted to the deanery of Worceſter; and, in 1640, 
became vice-chancellor of Oxford, in the execution of which 
office he met with ſome trouble from the members of the long 
parliament, Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he ſent 
all his plate to the king; and declared, that he would rather, 


like Diogenes, drink out of the hollow of his hand, than that 


his majeſty ſhould want : and he afterwards ſuffered much for 
the royal cauſe. He way nominated to the deanery of Durham, 
Jan. 1646; but was prevented from ore Jpn mae by his death, 
| his college in March following. He was 
learned, and of exemplary life and converſation. Dr. Gerard 
Langbaine, who ſucceeded him in the provoſtſhip of Queen's- 
college, married his widow. - - LOT FOR eee 

POTTER (Paur), or POTER, a Dutch painter of conſi- 
derable fame, was born at Enchuyſen in 1625, and died at 
Amſterdam in 1654. He particularly excel ed in landfeape, * 
and in repreſenting the various effects of a bright ſun upon rural 
ſcenery, As his views are all taken in Holland, they repreſent 
uniformly a flat country, without any boldneſs or variety of 
features. His human figures are indifferent, and therefore'very - 
paringly introduced, but his cattle and other animals, have all 
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the truth and perfection that can be imagined; His pictures are 
rather ſcarce, except in Holland. | % 
- POTTER (Joux), archbiſhop of Canterbury, and: a very 
learned man, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Potter, a linen-draper 
at Wakefield in Yorkſhire: where he was born about 1674. 
Being put to ſchool. there, he made an uncommon. progreſs 
in Greek; and, at fourteen, was ſent to Univerſity college 
in Oxford, At nineteen, he publiſhed, “ Variantes Lecti- 
ones & Notæ ad Plutarchi librum de audiendis poetis; & ad 
Baſilii mar! orationem ad Juvenes, quomodo cum fructu 
legere poſſint Græcorum libros, 1693, vo. The year after, 
he was choſen fellow of Lincoln- college; and, proceeding 
maſter of arts, took pupils, and went into orders. In 169), 
came out his edition of © Lycophron, in folio: it was re- 
printed in 1702, and is reckoned the beſt edition of that obſcure 
writer. The ſame year, 1697, he publiſhed likewiſe the firſt 
volume of his Antiquities of Greece: which was followed 
by the ſecond, the year after. Several additions were made by 
him in the ſubſequent editions of this uſeful and learned work, 
of which the ſeventh was publiſhed in 1751. 
Theſe works eſtabliſhed his fame in the literary republic 
both at home and abroad, and e him in a corre ſpondence 
With Grævius and other learned foreigners. In 1704, he com- 
menced bachelor of divinity, and became chaplain to archbiſhop 
Teniſon, with whom he went to reſide at Lambeth; was made 
doctor in 1706, and ſoon, after chaplain to the queen. In 1707, 
he publiſhed, in 8vo, <* A Diſcourſe. upon Church Govern- 
ment;“ and, the year after, ſucceeded. Dr. Jane as regius pro- 
feſſor of divinity, and canon of Chriſt-church in Oxford. In 
1715, he was made biſhop of Oxford; and, the; ſame year, 
bliſhed;an edition of the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
18 2 vols. folio. In Jan. 1737 he ſucceeded Dr. Wake in the 


a archbiſhopric of Canterbury: which high and important office 


he ſupported with much dignity for ten years, dying in 1747. 
He —— learned — — 1 _ of a cha- 
racter by no means amiable; being ſtrongly. tinctured with a 
Kind of haughtingſs, and ſeverity of manners, It may be added 
too, though not to his credit, that he diſinherited his eldeſt ſon, 
bgeauſe he morxtiffed his ambition, by marrying below his dig- 
nity His Theological Works, containing Sermons, Charges, 
a Diſcourſe of Church Government, and Divinity Lectures, 
* ubliſhed at Oxford, 1753, in f vols. Sp. 
* of OUGET;(Faancis AME 5 A Trench divine, ſucceſſively 
eſt of the Oratory, doctor of the Sorbonne, and abbẽ of Cham - 
don, was born at Montpellier in 1666. He was ſome. time 
at the head of an eceleſiaſtical ſeminary, under Colbert, biſhop 
of, Montpellier; where he was of infinite ſervice, Aokooly by 
| : 
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the excellence of his inſtruQions, but the purity of his example. 
He was vicar of St. Roch at Paris, in 1692, and had there the 
credit of contributing to the [penitence of the celebrated La 
Fontaine. His latter days were paſſed at Paris, in the religious 
houſe of St. Magloire, where he died in 1723, at the age of 
fifty-ſeven. Father Pouget was the author of ſome works, of 
which the moſt remarkable is, The Catechiſm of Montpel- 
lier,” the beſt edition of which is that of Paris in 1702, in 4to. 


© \\ 


It is a kind of body of divinity, and has been conſidered by the 


clergy of his communion as the moſt preciſe, clear, and ele- 
gantly ſimple ſtatement of the doctrines and practices of religion, 
that has ever been produced. He was concerned in ſome other 
works, which were not entirely his own; ſuch as © the Breviary 
of Narbonne ;” Martinay's edition of St. Jerom ; Montfaucon's 
Greek Anale&s; and a book of inſtructions for the Knights of 


Malta. 


POURBUS (PRTER and FxAx Is), father and ſon, two good 
Flemiſh painters, the former of whom was born at Goide, and 
the latter at Bruges. They flouriſhed in the fifteenth century 5--/ 
and each of them in the place of his birth ain by | 
compoſitions, which are yet in the churches, and afford ſufficient 
proofs of their ſkill. Francis, having been for ſome time his 
father's diſciple, removed to Frank Floris, whom he excelled in 
colouring. He was a better painter than his father; and there 
are admirable pictures by him in the town houſe at Paris, The 
father died in 1583, and the ſon in 16222. 

POUSSIN' (NTCHoLAs), an eminent French painter, was 
born at Andely, a little town in Normandy, in t 5945 His family, 
however, were originally of Soiſſons; in which city there were 
ſome of his relations officers in the Preſidial court. John 
Pouſſin, his father, was of noble extraction, but born to a very 
ſmall eſtate; His ſon, ſeeing the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, 
determined to ſupport himſelf as ſoon as poſſible, and choſe - 
painting for his profeſſion, . having naturally a ſtrong inclination 
to that art. At eighteen, he went to Paris, to learn the rudiments. 
of ir, A Poictevin lord, who had taken a liking o him, pied 
him with Ferdinand, à portrait-painter, whom Pouſlin left in 
three months to place himſelf with Lallemant, with whom be 
ſtayed büt a month: he ſaw he ſhould never learn any thing from 
ſuch maſtets, and he refolved* not to loſe his time with them; 
believing he ſhould" pfofit more by ſtudying the works. of great 
maſters, than by the diſcipline, of ordinary painters, He worked 
a while in diſtemper, and performed , 
The Italian poet Marino being | Ne time in Paris, and perceiv- 
ing Pouffin's Lois to be ſuperlor to the ſmall performances on 
which he was empfched, perſuaded him to go with him inte 
Italy :"Pouffin had betors _ two * 
RY . a 2 . T 


that journey, yet by ſome means or other was hindered from 
accepting the advantage of this opportunity. He promiſed, 
however, to follow in a ſhort time ; and he was as good as his 
word, though not till he had painted ſeveral other pictures in 
aris, among which was the death of the Virgin, for the church 
of Notre-Dame. . Having finiſhed his buſineſs, he ſet out for 
Rome in his thirtieth year. enn 
He there met with his friend, the cavalier. Marino, who 
rejoiced to ſee him; and that he might be as ſeryiceable as 
he could, recommended him to cardinal Barberini, who de- 
fired to be acquainted with him. Yet. by, ſome means or other, 
he did not emerge, and could ſcarcely maintain himſelf. He 
was forced to give away his works for fo litile, as would hardly 
pay for. his colours. His courage, however, did not fail; he 
roſecuted his ſtudies aſſiduouſly, reſolving, at all events, to make 
himſelf maſter of his profeſſion. . He had little money to ſpend, 
and therefore the more leiſure to retire by himſelf, and deſign 
the beautiful objects in Rome, as well antiquities as the works of 
the. famous Roman painters. It is ſaid, that he at firſt copied ſome 
of Titian's pieces, with whoſe colouring, and the touches of 
whoſe landſea es, he was infinitely pleated, It is obſervable, 
indeed, that his firſt pieces are painted with a better ſtyle of 
colouring than his laſt. But he ſoon ſhewed, by his perform - 
ances, that, generally {| ating, he did not much value the part 
of colouring; or thought he knew, enough of it, to make his 
pictures as perfect as he intended. He had ſtudied the beauties 
of the antique, the elegance, the- grand guſto, the correctneſs, 
the variety of eee the adjuſtmenis, the order of the 
draperies, the nobleneſs, the fine air and boldneſs of the heads; 
the manners, cuſtoms of times and places, and every thing that 
is beautiful in the remains of ancient ſculpture, , to fuch a de- 
tee, that one can never enough admire the exact neſs with which 
e has enriched his painting in all thoſe parte. 
. He uſed: frequently to examine the ancient ſculptures in the 
vineyards about Rome, and this confirmed him more and more 
in the love of thoſe antiquities. He would ſpend. ſeveral days 
tagether in making reflections upon them by himſelf. It was in 
_ theſe retirements that he conſidered the extraordinary effects of 
nature with reſpe& to landſcapes, that he deſigned his animals, 
his diſtances, his trees, and every thing excellent that was agrec- 
able to his taſte. He alſo made curious obſervations on the 
dork of Raphael eee who of all WED, þ 
is opinion, invented beſt, deſigned. moſt correctly, and expreſſed 
tho 2 — moſt vigorouſly: Ta things, which Pouflin eſteemed 
the moſt eſſential parts of painting. He negleRed nothing that 
could render his knowledge in theſe three, parts perfect: he was 
alipgriker,as curious about ths. gener) Gxproging of ag ſybjerts 
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which he has adorned with every thing. that he thought would 
excite the attention of the learned, He left no very large com- 
poſitions behind him; and all the reaſon we can give for it is, 
that he had no opportunity to paint them ; for we cannot imagine 
that it was any thing more than chance, that made him apply 
himſelf wholly to eaſel pieces, of a ſize proper for a cabinet, 
ſuch as the curious required of him.. 3 1 
Louis XIII. and de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate and ſuperin- 
tendant of the buildings, wrote to him at Rome to oblige him 
to return to France; to which he conſented with great reluct- 
ance, He had a penſion aſſigned him, and a lodging ready fur - 
niſhed at the Tuilteries. He drew the picture of “ the Lord's 
Supper,“ for the chapel of the caſtle of St. Germain, and that 
which is in the Jeſuit's. noviciate at Paris. He began © the 
Labours of Hercules,” in the gallery of the Louvre; but Vouet's 
ſchool railing at him and his Votes put him out of humour 
with his own country. He was alſo weary of the tumultuous 
way of living at Paris, which never agreed with him. For theſe 
reaſons he ſecretly reſolved to return to Rome, pretending he 
went to ſettle his domeſtic affairs and fetch his wife: but when 
he was there, whether he found himfelf in his proper ſituation, 
or was quite put off from any thought of returning to France by 
the deaths of Richelicu and'the king, which happened about that 
time, he never afterwards left Italy. He cuntinued working on 
his eaſel- pieces, and ſent them from Rome to Paris; the French 


buying them very eagerly, whenever they could be obtained, and = 


vaſuing his productions as much as e ee ee 
Poullin haying lived happily to his ſeyenty-firſt, year, died pa- 
ralytic in 1665. He married the ſiſter of Gaſpar Dughet, by 


whom he had no children. His eſtate amounted to no more 
than ſixty thouſand livres; but he valued. his eaſe above riches, 
and preferred his abode at Rome, Where he lived without am- 
bition, to fortune elſewhere, He never made words about the 
price of his pictures; but put it down at the back of the canvas, 

and it was always given him. He had no diſciple. The fol- : 
lowing anecdote much illuſtrates his character. Biſhop, Mancini, 
who was afterwards a, cardinal, ſtaying once on a viſit to him 
till it was dark, Pouſſin took the candle in his hand, lighted him 
down ſtairs, and waited upon him to his coach. The relate 
was ſorry to ſee him do it himſelf, and could not help ies : 
* I very, much pity you, Monſieur Pouſſin, that you have not 

one ſervant,” “ And 1 pity. you more, my lord, replied 


Pouſtin, **rhar you Rave ,,,, Eo ITC 

_ POUSSIN Gral) whoſe proper name was DUGHET, 
was born, according to ſome authors, in France, in 1609+ ac- _ 

cording to others, at Rome, in 1613 1 nearly the ſame difference 

has been found in the dates of his death, which ſome place in 
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1663, and others in 1675. Which may be right, it is not eaſy 
to wart ; but the 2 latter 1 575 wie ee 
of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique [x J. His ſiſter being married to 
Nicolas Pouſſin, and ſettled at Rome, he travelled to that place, 
en to viſit her, and partly from a ſtrong, love of painting. 
andrart ſays, that Gaſpar was employed at firſt only to prepare 
the palette, pencils, and colours, for Nicolas; but, by the in- 
ſtructions and example of that great maſter, was ſo led on, that 
he alſo obtained a high reputation. While he remained at 
Rome, he dropped his own name of Dughet, and aſſumed that of 
Pouſſin, from his brother-in-law, and benefactor. He is acknow- 
ledged to have been one of the beſt painters of landſcapes that the 
World has ſeen. No painter ever ſtudied nature to better effect, 
particularly in expreſſing the effects of land- ſtorms. His ſcenes 
are always beautifully choſen, and his buildings ſimple and elegant. 
He was not equally ſkilled in painting figures, and frequently 
revailed on Nicolas to draw them for him. The connoiſſeurs 
ſtinguiſh three different manners in his paintings; the firſt is 
dry; the ſecond is more ſimple, yet delightful, and natural; ap- 
prodening more than any other to the ſtyle of Claude. Bis 
ird manner is more Vague and undefined than theſe, but pleaſ- 
ing; though leſs ſo by far than the ſecdnd. His ſtyle is conſi- 
| Gered on the whole by Mr. Maſon, in his table ſubjoined to 
Freſnoy, as a mixture between thoſe of Nicolo and Claude 
rraine. Mr. Maſon adopts the date of 1675 for his death. 


_ POWEL (Da vip), a learned Welch divine, was born in 
Denbighſhire about the year 1552[L]. In 1568, he was ſent 
to Oxford, but to what college is uncertain. When Jeſus-col- 
lege was founded in 1571, he removed thither ; and took his 
degrees in arts the year following; and in 1576 took orders, 
ad became vicar of Ruabon in Denbighſhire, with ſome dig- 
nity in the church of St. Aſaph. He proceeded to his degrees 
in divinity in 1582, and the ſubſequent year, and was afterwards 
chaplain to Henry Sidney, then. preſident of Wales. He died 
in 1 590, and was buried in his own church of Ruabon. I he 
works publiſhed by him were, I; “ö Caradoc's Hiſtory of Cam- 
54 0 with annotations,” 4to, 1584. This. hiſtory had been 
tranſlated from the Latin, by Humphrey Lloyd, but was left by 
him unfiniſhed at his death. Powel correfted and augmented 
the manuſcript; and publiſhed it with notes. 2. 4 Annotationes 

| itinerarium, Cambriz, ſcriptum per Silvium Geraldum Cam- 
2 London, 1585. 3. Annotationes in Cambriz 


deſcriptionem, per Ger. Cambr.” 4. De Britannica hiſtoria 


recte intelligenda, epiſtola ad Gul. Fleetwoodum civ. Lond. 
N e e e eo 
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recordatogern.”” This and the former are printed wich the. an- 
notations on the itinerary. 5. 4 Pontici Virunnii Hiſtoria Bri- 
tannica, 8yo, Lond. 1585. Wood ſays, that he took greit - 
pains in compiling a Welch dictionary, but died before it was 
complete eee pot ISS 017 hho oy eee 
POWELL (Wt1iL1am SAMUEL), an Engliſh divine of good 
abilities, was born at Colcheſter, Sept. 27, 1719 z admitted of 
St Joey Cambridge, in 1734; and, havipg taken the 
degree of batchelor of arts in 1730, elected fellow of it in 
March, 1740. In 1941, he was taken into the family of the 
late lord Townſhend, as private tutor to his ſecond ſon Charles 
Townthend, afterwards chancellor of the exchequer ; and was 
ordained deacon and prieſt at the end of the year, when he was 
inſtituted to the rectory of Colkirk in Norfolk, on lord Towuſ- 
hend's prefentation. He returned to college the year after, 
and began to read lectures as an aſſiſtant to the principal tutor; 
but became himſelf principal tutor in 1744. He took the degree 
of batchelor of divinity in 1749, of doctor in 1756. In 1765, 
he was elected maſter of his college; obtained the 1 
of Colcheſter the year after; and, in 1768, was inſtituted to 
the rectory of Freſhwater in the Iſle of Wight. He died, Jan. 
19,1775. eee N 8 
The preceding ſketch is taken from an advertiſement prefixed 
to a volume of his Diſcourſes on various Subjects, publiſhed 
by his friend Dr. Thomas Balguy: which Difcourſes,” ſays 
the editor, © are not publiſhed for the credit of the writer, but 
for the benefit of his readers; eſpecially that claſs of readers, for 
whom they were chiefly intended, 'the younger ſtudents in divi- 
nity, The author's reputation, he adds, '** ſtands on a much 
wider bottom: a whole life uniformly devoted to the intereſts of 
ſound philoſophy and true religion.” Two ſmall mathematical 
Tracts,“ by Dr. Powell, are mentioned in the” © Anecdotes of 
Bowyer,” p. 474, where we are alſo told, that “ his will was 
remarkably preciſe, neat, and elegant, which were the charac- 
teriſtics of all his performances. Hs left to twenty friends, 
moſt of them, if not all, of the college, rool: a. piece. 
POWELL (GZ ORGA), was both an author and an actor. 
His father, ſays Gildon, was an ancient player, Who, in 1698, 
was lately dead. His abilities as an actor werd much fuperior 
to thoſe which he poſſeſſed as a writer: being conſidered as à rival 
of Betterton. He is by C. Cibber compared to Wilks, or rather 
contraſted with him as one Who owed every thing to” nature, 
which the other gained by art and diligence, © The irregularities 
of his life frequently diſabled him from exerting thie talents he 
poſſeſſed; and his negligence allowed the latter competitor to 
gain a ſuperiority over him, after which he addicted himſelf 50 
much tg the botile, that he entirely forfeited the favour off tee 
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public. He died about the year 1714. His productions are, 
2 Alphonſo king of Naples,” 2 „ a. A 
very good Wife,“ a comedy, 4to, | 16 ; 3. $6 The treacherous 
Brothers, a tragedy; 1696, 4. The Impoſture defeated, or 
trick to cheat the Devil,” 4to, 1698. Beſides being ihe author 
of theſe, he was the publiſher of 1. The Corniſh Comedy,” 
4to, 1696. 2. Bonduca, or the Britiſh Heroine," a. tragedy, 
4t0, 1696, 3. A new opera, called, Brutus of Alba, or 
— Triumph,“ 4to, 1696. The characters which he 
R ormed with moſt ſucceſs were Alexander, and the heroes of 
Dryden's moſt extravagant tragedies. id ori bag 
OZZO MODESTA. See Fours MoDerATA. 
- PPRADON (NicoLas), a French poet, who died at Paris in 
1698, and had in his day affected to be the rival of Racine. 
He was not without a party to ſupport him; and his tragedy of 
«« Phzdra and Hippolytus, by the force of intrigue and cabal, 
appeared for ſome time to —— the reputation and merit of 
Racine's play of the ſame name. Boileau, who was the inti- 
mate friend of Racine, hath not failed to ridicule Pradon more 
than once; who, although there are good things in his ies, 
was infinitely below Racine, and beſides, a man of con- 
fummate ignorance, The prince of Conti one day reproaching 
him, far having tranſported an European town into Aſia: Ah!“ 
replies Pradon, your highneſs will excuſe me; but I am not 
at all ſkilled in chanel. 
. . PRAXITELES, a moſt: celebrated Grecian: ſculptor; flou- 
riſhed, according to Pliny, in the 104th Olympiad, that is, 
about 364 years before the Chriſtian æra. He worked chiefly 
in Parian marble, to which he ſeemed to convey. not only ex- 
reſſion but animation, He was much attached to the beautiful 
hryne, to whom he promiſed to give the very fineſt of his 
works, if ſhe would ſelect it. Not truſting to her own judge - 
ment in this. matter, ſhe contrived à ſtratagem, as Pauſanias 
relates, to diſcover which he moſt eſteemed. . She ran to him in 
a pretended alarm, exclaiming, that his workſhop Was on fire, 
when he immediately cried out, „If my Satyr and Cupid are 
not ſaved, I am ruined.“ Having thus learned his private 
thoughts, ſhe. took advantage of them in making her choice. 
His love for Phryne led him alſo to preſerve her beauties by his 
art; and her ſtatue, carved by him, ſtood afterwards in the temple 
at Delphi, between thoſe of Archidamus king of Sparta, and 
Philip of Macedon. Grace and beauty prevailed in every work 
of. Praxiteles; and his ſtatue of Venus clothed, Which was 
bought by the inhabitants of Coos, was only ſurpaſſed by a naked 
figure of the ſame goddeſs, which was obtained by the Cnidians. 
It is uncertain whether any work of Praxiteles remains; but 
an antique Cupid, formerly poſſeſſed by Iſabella d Eſte, of the 
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ef ey Mantua, was ſuppoſed to have been the pro- 
FME, d wor tn aged Bod ooo anaBagcld 
PREMON TT VAL: (PTE I Guay DE), of the academy of 
ſciences at Berlin, was born at Charenton in 1716. His at- 
tachment to the mathematics was ſo ſtrong, that he opened a 
ſchool at Paris, in 1740, where he taught them gratvitoufly, 
and formed ſeveral excellent ſcholars. But his temper was acri- 
monious and haughty, which created him ſo many enemies, 
that he quitted France for Bale, where he ſtaid a year or two; 
and having wandered for ſome time in various cities of Ger- 
many, be finally ſetiled at Berlin; where, though he did not 
eſcape quarrels, he was altogether ſucceſsful, and became an 
author. He died at Berlin in 1767, at the age of fifty-one, His 
works are neither- numerous, nor. very valuable. The beſt is, 
1. His Preſervatifs contre la corruption de la langue Fran- 
coiſe en Allemagne. He wrote alſo, 2. ** La Moncgamie, 
ou 'unit$ en Mariage, 3 vols. vo, 1751, A work of learning, 
but whimſical and tireſome. 3. Le Diogene de l'Alembert; 
not ſo ſingular as the preceding, but not better written; with 
ſome tendency to modern ſophiſtry, 4, Several memoirs in the 
volumes of the academy at Berlin. He appears to have been in 
a great degree unſettled in his religious opinions; -inclining at 
times to inianiſm, and the doQtrines. of fortuitous creation ; . 
at others producing ſtrong ſuggeſtions in favour of feligion. 
PRES TRE LE See Vase. 
PRESTON (Tmomas), flouriſhed in the earlier part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign [MJ, was firſt M. A. and fellow of 
King's-college, Cambridge, and aſterwards created a doctor of 
civil law, and maſter of Trinity-hall in the ſame univerſity. 
In the year 1564, when queen Elizabeth was entertained at 
e this gentleman acted ſo admirably well in the tra- 
gedy of Dido, a Latin play, compoſed by John Ritwiſe, one of 
the ſellows of King's college, and ſo gen:eelly and gracefully 
diſputed; before her majeſty, that as a teſtimonial of her appro- 
bation, ſhe beſtowed a penſion of twenty pounds per amum upon 
him; a circumſtance which Mr. Steevens ſappoſes to have 
been ridiculed by Shak ſpeare in the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
at the concluſion of act the fourth. On the 6th of Sept. 1 566, 
when the Oxonian Muſes, in their turn, were honoured with a 
viſit from their royal miſtreſs, Preſton, with eight more Canta- 
brigians, were incorporated maſters. of arts in the univerſity of 
Oxford. Mr. Preſton wrote one dramatic piece, in the old 
metre, entitled, A Lamentable e full of pleaſant 
Mirth, conteyning the Life of Cambiſes King of Percia, frem 
the beginning 22 Kingdome unto his Death, his one good 
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Deed of Execution after the many wicked Deeds and tyrannous 
Murders committed by and through him, and laſt of all, his 
odious Death by God's Juſtice appointed, doon on. ſuch Order 
us followeth.” This performance e e informs us, Shak. 
ſpeare meant to ridicule, when, in his play of Henry IV. part i. 
act 2. he makes Falſtaff talk of ſpeaking '** in king Cambyſes' 
vein.” In poor of 2 eee he has given his readers 
a quotation from t inning of the play, being a ſpeech of 
Lin Camby les himſelf. : $1 - - Ee. 
| VOT »v'ExiLEs (AnTony Francis), was born at Hef. 
din, a ſmall town in the province of Artois, in 1697. He ſtudied 
with the Jeſuits, but ſoon relinquiſhed that ſociety for the army, 
into which he entered as a volunteer. Diſappointed there in his 
views of promotion, he returned to the Jeſuits. Still, however, 
his attachment to the military fervice ſeems to have been pre- 
dominant; for he ſoon left the college again, and, a ſecond time, 
became a ſoldier. As an officer he acquired diſtinction, and 
ſome years paſſed away in the buſtle and diſſipation of a military 
life. At length, the unhappy conſequence of an amour induced 
him to return to France, and ſeek retirement among the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur, in the monaſtery of St. Germain des Pres, 
where he continued a few years. Study, and a monaſtic life, 
could not, however, — ſubdue his paſſions. RecolleQion 
of former pleafures probably 
them in the world. He took' occaſion from a trifling diſagree- 
ment, to leave the monaſtery, to break his vows, wes, renounce 
his habit. Having retired to Holland in 1729, he ſought re- 
ſources in his talents, with ſucceſs,” In the ' monaſtery at St. 
Germain, he had written the two firſt parts of his“ Memoires 
d'un Homme de qualité.“ The work was ſoon finiſhed, and, 
when it was publiſhed, contributed no leſs to his emolument than 
his reputation. A connexion which he had formed at the 
Hague with an agreeable woman, and which was thought to 
have exceeded the boundaries of friendſhip, furniſhed a ſubject 
of pleaſantry to the abbẽ Lenglet, the Zoilus of his time. In 
his journal entitled, ** Pour & Contre,” Prevot thus obviates the 
cenſure. © This Medoro,” ſays he, ſpeaking of himſelf, * lo 
favoured by the fair, is a man of thirty-ſeven or thirty-eight 
years, who bears in his countenance and in his humour the 
traces of his former chagrin ; who paſſes whole weeks without 
going ont of his cloſet, and who every day Wee or 
eight hours in ſtudy; who ſeldom ſeeks occaſions for enjoyment, 
who even rejects thoſe that are offered, and prefers an hour“ 
converſation with a ſenſible friend, to all thoſe--amuſements 
which are called pleaſures of the world, and agreeable recreation. 
. He is, indeed, civil, in conſequence of a good ——_— 
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little addicted 10 gallantry; of a mild but melancholy temper; 
in fine, ſober, and regular in his conduct. 
Whether the acculations of his enemies were true or not, 
there were reaſons which obliged him to paſs over into * 
at the end of the year 1733, and the lady followed him. 5 
according to Palitior, he wrote the firſt volumes of © Cleveland.“ 
The firſt part of his Pour & Contre,” was publiſhed this 


year, a journal which brought down upon him the reſentment 


of many. authors whoſe works he had cenſured. His faults 
were canvaſled, and perhaps exaggerated ; all his adventures 
were brought to the public view, and related, probably not with- 
out much miſrepreſentation. His works, however, having eſta- 
bliſhed his reputation, procured him proteQors in France. He 
ſolicited and obtained permiſſion to return. Returning to Paris 
in the autumn of 1734, he aſſumed the habit of an abbe. Pa- 
liſſot dates this period as the epoch in which his literary fame 
commenced ; but it is certain, that three of his moſt popular 
romances had been publiſhed before that time. He now lived in 
tranquillity under the protection of the prince of Conti, who 
gave him the title of his almoner and ſecretary, with an eſtabliſn- 
ment that enabled him to purſue his ſtudies. By the deſire 
of chancellor d'Agueſſean, he undertook a general hiſtory of 
voyages, of which the firſt volume appeared in 1745. The ſucceſs 
of his works, the favour of the great, the ſubſiding of the paſ- 
ſions, a calm retreat, and literary leiſure, ſeemed to promiſe a 
ſerene and peaceful old age. But a dreadful accident put an end 
to this tranquillity, and the fair proſpect which had opened before 
him was cloſed by the hand of death. Lo paſs the evening of 
his days in peace, and to finiſh in retirement three great works 
which he had undertaken, he had choſen and prepared an agree- 
able receſs at Firmin near Chantilly. On the 23d of Nov. 
1763, he was diſcovered by ſome peaſants in an apoplectic fit, 
in the foreſt of Chantilly. A magiſtrate was called in, who 
unfortunately ordered a ſurgeon immediately to open the body, 
which was apparently dead. A loud ſhriek from the victim of 
this culpable, precipitation, convinced the ſpectators of their 
error. The inſtrument was withdrawn, but not before it had 
touched the vital parts. The unfortunate. abbẽ opened his eyes 
and eu “ ie 

The following are the works of the abbẽ Prevdt: 1. “ Me. 
moires d'un Homme de qualitẽ, qui s eſt retirẽ du monde, 6 vols. 
12mo. This romance fas been tranſlated into Engliſh in 2 vols. 
12mo, and in 3 vols. 1 amo, under the title of the Memoirs of 
the marquis de Bretagne; to which is added, another romance 
of Prevat's,. See art. 3. 2. Hiſtoire de M. Cleveland, fils 
natural de Cromwell, 6 vols. 1 2mo, 1732; an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion alſo, 2 vols. 1amo. 3. — 
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& de Manon Leſcaut,” 1734s 12mo; an Engliſh tranſlation of 
this romance has been publiſhed ſeparately, and is alſo affixed to 
the tranſlation of art. r. in 3 vols. 4. Pour & Contre, a 
literary journal, 1733, and continued in the ſollowing years, 
20 vols. f 2m. 5. The firſt volume of a tranſlation of Thu 
anus,” 1733, 4to. 6. A tranflation of Dryden's play, All 
for: Love, 1735. 7. Le Doyen de Killerine,“ 1735, © vols. 
1 2mo, tranſlated into Engliſh, 3 vols. 1 amo, under the title of 
„% The Dean of Coleraine.” 8. “ Hiſtory of Margaret of 
Anjou, 1740, 2 vols. 12mo, tranſlated into Englith, 2 vols. 
amo. 9. Hiſtoire de une ue Moderne,” 174t, 2 vols. 
amo, tranſlated into Engliſh, 1 vol, r2mo. 10. ö Campagnes 
Philoſophiques, ou Memoires de M. de Montcalm,” 1741, 2 vols. 
x2mo, part hiſtory, and part fiction. 11.“ Memoires pour 
ſervir a hiſtoire de Malthe, 1742, 12mo. 12. Hiſtoire de 
Guillaume le Conquerent Roi d'Angleterre,” 1742, 12mo. 13. 
« Voyages du Captaine R. Lade,“ $744; 2 vols. 12mo. 14. 
« A tranſlation of Cicero's Letters to Brutus, with notes, 1744, 
12mo; and a tranflation of his Familiar Letters, 1746, 5 vols. 
12mo. 15. “ A tranſlation of Middleton's' Life of Cicero,” 
1743, 4 vols, 1 _ 16. lager yg d'un honnete _ 
1745. 17. © Hiſtoire des - Voyages,” 1745, &c. 1 
_ 1 64 — La Harpe has sgl this 
compilation in 21 vols. 8 vo; he has alſo added, Cooke's voyages. 
18. A Dictionary of the French language, 7 51, 8vo, and a new 
edition, 2 vols. 8yo. 1, and 20. Clariſſa Harlowe,” 1751, 
12 parts; and, “ Sir Charles Grandifon,” 8 parts, 1755; both 
tranſlated from Richardſon. 21. Le Monde Moral, 1760, 
4 vols. 'z2mo. 22. A tranſlation of Hume's kiſtory of the 
Stuarts, 1760, 3 vols. 4to, and 6 vols. 2mo. 23. © Me- 
moires pour ſervir a la Hiſtoire de la Vertu,” 1762, 4 vols. 12mo, 
tranſlated from the Engliſh, 24. Almoran and amet,“ 
tranſlated from Hawkeſworth, 1762, 2 vols. 12mo, And, 25. 
A polthumous tranſlation from the Engliſh, entitled, “ Letters 
de Mentor, a une jeune Seigneur, 1764, 12mo, 


. PRICAUS, or PRICE (Jonx), a man of great learning, 


was born in England, and flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth century. 
We know but 2 particulars of his life. He reſided ſome years 
at Paris, and publiſhed ſome books there; but left it through 
diſguſt in 1646, when he returned to England. After having 
travelled many years, he retired to Florence, and there turned 
Roman Catholic. He died at Rome in 1676, after having pub- 
lithed ſeveral books, in which he diſplayed vaſt erudition. He 
| wrote © Notes on ſeveral parts of the Holy Scriptures :” but 
his “ Notes upon the Apology,” and «© Commentary upon the 
Metamorphoſes of Apuleius, are the works for which he 1s 
chiefly known. The former were publiſhed at Paris in 1635, 
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4to: the latter at Tergou, 1656, in 8vo, and ſell now with us, 

though it is not eaſy; to. ſay. for What reaſon, at a very extraor- 

dinary P $6194 org; nol or er a eb te, 
PRICE (RicHARD), an eminent diſſenting miniſter, and poli- 

tical writer, is ſaid to have been defcended from a refpeQable family 

in Wales [N. He had an uncle who was aſſiſtant, and afterwards 

ſucceſſor to the celebrated Dr. Iſaac Watts, at the meeting-houſe 
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could be juſtly or beneficially maintained; and for holding forth 
thoſe public objects without which it muſt be totally indifferent 
to the kingdom who were in or who were out of power.” With 
this he alfo received a gold box of the value of fifty pounds. 

By the liſt of his works it will appear, that politics did not 
entirely engroſs his attention. The duties of his ſtation were 
not neglected. He conſtantly preached to his congregation, and 
Joined to his political "zeal an irreproachable private life. His 
character, by the teſtimonies of his friends, was very amiable. 
It has been even ſaid to be drawn by Mrs. Chapone, in her Mic. 
cellanies, in the following terms, under the name of Simplicius. 
While the vain man is painfully ſtriving to outſhine all the 
company and to attract their admiration by falſe wit, forced 
compliments, and ſtudied graces, be muſt ſurely be mortified to 
obſerve how conſtantly Simplicius engages their attention, reſpect, 
and complacency, without having once thought of himſelf as 2 

rſon of any conſequence amongſt 'them'.—Simplicius imparts 

is ſuperior: knowledge, When called upon, as eaſily and natu- 
rally as he would tell you what it is o'clock 5 and with the ſame 
| — and -will informs the moſt ignorant, or confers 
with the moſt learned. He is as willing to receive information, 
as to give it, and to join the company, ſo far as he is able, in 
the moſt trifling converſation into which they may happen to 
fall, as in the moſt ſerious or ſublime. If fe fee is 
with as much candour on the moſt important and intereſting, as 
on the moſt inſignificant ſubjects; and he is not leſs patient in 
hearing than in anſwering his antagoniſt. If you talk to him of 
himſelf, or his works, he accepts praife,”6r ackhowledges de- 
ſects, 'with equal meekneſs, and it is 7 es to ſuſpect him 
of affectation in either. We are more obliged'and gratified by 
the plain, unexaggerated expreſſions of his regard, than by the 
compliments and attentions of the moſt 'accomplithed pattern of 
high breeding; becauſe his benevolence” and "ſincerity are fo 
ſtrongly marked in every look, word, and action, that we are 
convinced his civilities are offered for our ſakes, ubt for his own; 
and are the natural effects of real kindneſs, not the ſtudied orna- 
ments of behaviour. Every one is defirous to ſhew him kind- 
nefs in return, Which we know will be accepted juſt as it is 
meant. All are ready to pay him that deference which he does 
not deſire, and to give him credit for more that he affumes, or 
even for more than he poſſeſſes. With a pefſon ungraceful, and 
with manners unpoliſhed by the world, his behaviour is always 
eaſy, and reſpeQable ; as free from conſtramt and ſer- 

vility-in the higheſt company, as from haughtineſs and-inſolence 
in the loweſt. His dignity ariſes from his humility; and the 


ſweemeſs, gentleneſs, and frankneſs of his manners, 1 
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fs, an: rectitude of his heart, which: lies open to 
inſpection, in all the fearleſſneſs of truth, without any need of 
diſguiſe or qrnament, p. 89. It may be conſidered as a eee 
of his goodneſs: of t t. that having married in early life a 
lady of the eſtabliſhed church, the wide difference in their prin- 
cipltsinoter produced any-diſagreement or alienation of affection 
between hem. He ves A widower ſevetal before his death, 
and left his tortune to a. after and two nephe ws. Dr. Price was 
not only a fellow of the Royal Soeiety, but alſo of the aca 

of Arts and Sciences in. N&w-: England. He died, in his ſicty- 
eighth year, on the 19th of March, 1711. 
The following is æiliſt of his works':- 1, A Review of the 
principal Queſtionæ and [Difficulties in Morals; particularly thoſe 
relating to ts Miginal af bur Ideas of Virtue, its Nature; Foun- 
dation, Reference to the Deity, Obligation, Subject Matter; and 
Sanctions, 8yo, 1758. 2.4 Britain's Happineſs and the Proper 
Improvement of it. repreſented in a Sermon preached at Newing-- 
ton- Green, Muldleſex, on Nov. 29,1759, being the day appointed 
for a General Thankſgiving,” 8vo, 2756 - 3. The Nature 
and Dignity of the Human Soul. A Sermon preached! at St. 
Thomas's; Jan. 1, 1766, for the Benefit of the Charity - ſchool 
in Graveh- lane, Southwark, 8vo, 1 4. Four Diſſer- 
tations. 1. On Providence. 2. On Prayer. 3. On the Rea- 
ſons for expecting that Virtuous Men ſhall meet after Death in a 
State of Happineſs. 4. On the Importance of Chriſtianity, the 
Nature of Hiſtorical Evidence and Miracle, 8vo, 1767. 5. 
„The Vanity, Miſery, and Infamy of Knowledge, without 
ſuitable Practice. A Sermon p dat Hackney, Nov. 4, 
1770, '$y0, 1770. 6. „ Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments, Annuities, &c.“ 8vo, 1771. 7. An Appeal to the 
Public on the, Subject of the National Debt, 8 uo 17/2. 8. 
The ſame Pamphlet, the Third Edition, with a Preface, con- 
taining farther, Obſervations on the National Debt, &c. Alſo 
a. Poſtſeript, containing an Account of the Inffuence of the 
different. States of Civil Society on Population, &c. 80, 1773. 
9.“ Obſervations on the Nature of Givil Liberty, the Princi- 
ples of Government, and the Juſtice and Polley of the War 
with America: To which is added, an Appendix; containing a 
date of the National Debt, an Eſtimate oi the Money drawn 
ſrom the Public by the Taxes, and an Account of the National 
Income and Expenditure ſinoe the: laſt War, vo, 1776. xo 
Additional Obſervations on the Nature and Value of Civil 
Liberty, and. he War with America, &c. 80 7 a 
Introduction and Supplement to the above two Tradts on 
Civil Liberty; &. Bve, 1778. 12. A free Diſcuſſion of 
the Doctrin of Materialiſm and Philoſophieal Neceſſux, in a 
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Correſpondetice between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtley," 8vo, 8. 
13. A Sermon delivered to a congregation. of Proteſtant Bir 
ſenters at Hackney, on the 1oth of February, 1779, being the 
Day appointed for a General Faſt,” 8vo, 1779. 14 An 
Eſſay on the preſent State of Population in England and Wales,“ 
prefixed to a Treatiſe on Annuities, by his nephew, Mr. Mor. 
gan, 4 * 15. An Eſſay on the Population of England, 
rom the Revolution to the preſent Time. With an Appendix, 
containing, Remarks on the Account of the Population, Trade, 
and. Reſources of the Kingdom, in Mr. Eden's Letter to Lord 
Carliſle,” ww if as a. «A apes = dn to a Con- 
tion at Hackney, Feb. 21, 1781. Being t appointed 
fer 2 Public Faſt," 8 : — p 
Debts and Finances, at Signing the Preliminary Articles of Peace 
in January, 1783.— With a Plan for raiſing Money by Public 
Loans, and for Redeeming the Public Debts,” 8vo; 1781. 18. 
«« Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments. With a Poſtſcript on 
the Population-of the Kingdom,” an enlarged edition; 2 vols. 
8vo, 1783. 19. Poſtſcript to a Pamphlet by Dr. Price, on the 
State of the Public Debts and Finances, at ſigning the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace, in Jan. 1783,” 8vo, 1784. 20. Obſervations on 
the Importance of. the American Revolution, and the Means of 
making it a Benefit to the World,” 8vo, 1785. 21. © Sermons 
on the Chriſtian Doctrine, as received by the different Denomi- 
nations of Chriſtians; to which are added, Sermons on the Se- 
curity and Happineſs of a virtuous Courſe, on the Goodneſs of 
God, and on the Reſurrection of Lazarus, 8vo, 1787. 22. 
A Diſcourſe on the Love of our Country. Delivered Nov. 
4, 1789, at the Old Jewry, to the Revolution Society.” On 
this Sermon, wherein the doctor pretends that the Revolution 
eſtabliſhed a right in the people, to caſhier their governors for 
miſconduct, ſome very ſevere remarks were made by Mr. Burke, 
in his celebrated letter on the French Revolution. Theſe are 
ſaid to have been ſtrongly felt by Dr. Price, and produced, 23. 
A Poſtſcript, occaſioned by Mr. Burke's Reflections, 8vo, 
r fo e wht od id 
| [The value of the political and religious works of Dr. Price, 
men will eſtimate differently, as they happen to be infected or not 
dy thoſe principles which, by exaggerating the true and excellent 
doctrines of liberty, have proved, in the preſent age, the bane 
of Chriſtianity, and the ſcourge of human nature. That he 
was ſincere and well-intentioned in his adoption and. recom- 


mendation of them, there is not any reaſon to doubt. As a cal- 


culator on political queſtions, when he did not take up his data 
from partial documents, which flattered his preconceived opinions, 
he was acute, profound, and able. SEAT ae | 
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he had learned to write and read, ſtood candidate for the;pariſh, 
clerkſhip of Ugborow, near Harford: but, being di ſappo — 
gentle yoman of the pariſh maintained him at ſchool, of he h 
gained ſome knowledge of Latin. Then he travelled on foot 
to Oxford, and-at firſt lived in a very mean ſtation in Exeter col- 
lege, doing! ſervile offices i in the kitchen, and proſecuting his ſtudies 
at leiſure» 3 till at laſt he Was taken notice of in the college, 
and admitted a member of it ĩ Me I 7 He took the degrees in 
"ty Was greatly li ſin iſhed by bis abilities and 
learning; and, aſter — . — ume years fellow, 2 in 
1612, choſen — of his college In. CTIA he w ade 
us profeſſor of divinity, by —_ of which p lace het me 
— of Ohriſt- Church, and rector of Ewelme 3 in Oxfordſhire ; 
and afterwards diſcharged the office of n for ſeveral 
years. In 4641, he Was advanced to the, biſhopric of Wor- 
ceſter ; but, by reaſon; of the national troubles, which had then 
commenced, received. little or no profit, from it, and became 
greatly impoyeriſhed: for, adhering {tedfaſtly to the king's-cauſe, 
and excommunieazing all thoſejof his dioceſe, who took up arms 
againſt him, he was plundered and reduced to ſuch: ſtraits, a8 to 
be forced to fell hig excellent library; © He. died of, a ſever at 
Bredon in? re, at the houſe of his ſon-in-law Dr. 
Henry Sutton: in ops to his children no legacy,, but 
« pious Poyentys, God's bleſſing, and a father s prayers, as the 
words of his; wiliarts L e. the poet wrote an elegy 2 
his death. He Was 3 of very great learning, and of as 
er r for he ale n to; ſay, after his advancement, 
« if I could have been ws of Ugborow, I had neyer been 
biſhop of Woiceſter,” He was the author of a Seat er pg 
of works, ritten many of them in Latin. 
PRIDEAUX (HufH RRV), an Engliſh divine of. 
abilities and learning," was born at Padſtow in e 3» 
1648 [re]; being the og ſon of Edmund Prideaux, eſq; by 
Bridget of John Moyle of Bake, in the ſaid county, — 
= to the late learned 24 ingenious Walter — n 
ng int wo A e . of the church 5, 8 
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$70 PRIDESUX! | 
in rey and u matter in 26: be e l. d 
Ide ö upon the oF) 7c on the 2 
marbles, in folio. ' The title runs thus; 5% Mfartrioru Oxonienfra 
ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, alt be -confllts eum perpetuo 
Feen ” The « Marmbôra“ had been iſhed by Selden, 
1 410, to which Prideaitx now made ſeveral udditions: 
his book LO ſuffering mach in paſſing trdughr the preſs, 
— correct 3 was undertaken and printed by Michael 
Maittaire, in 1 1732 folio; - Pridenen, though never eſteemed 
o Ne Kion, yet gained great reputation by it; and 
red to preſent a Nee it to the lord ch Pinch, 
— earl of bf Nottingham, Was” thereby introduded to the 
patronige of that nobleman, who'ſovn after ſent a fon fo be bis 
pil, and in 1679 preſented him to the recdory of St. Clements 
r Oxford. The year, fe publiſhed tu true of ; Mai. 
monides, With a Latin verſion” And notes, under the title of, 
« De Jure Pauperis & Feregriei apud Judebs,* in 4. He 
tad lately been appointed Hebrew vrer, upon Yhe foundation 
ef Dr. Buſby, in the college of Ohriſt- Church; und His view in 
Hove ng theſe'traQts' was, to introduce young ſtudents in the 
w langunge to the know! of the Rabbinical'8iateR. 
In 1681, the lord chancellor | beſtowed 1 im a pre- 
bend in the church n „Feb. r he was inſti- 
tuted into the revry of Bladen capella de Woodſtock, in 
On fordſhire- He N door of divinity 150 degfffe at the pu blic 
af, in 1686 and having exchanged his dis lieg of” Buden, for 
that of Sottam-Totiy 1 in Norfolk, as ſoon . was over, he 
left Oxford, and ſetiled upon hi re! egg of 'Norwich. | —.— had 
martied a gentlewoman of good ſztnil 5. the year before! - The 
Papiſts being now very S and “ Mp of "the orders 
of Us church of England” bei the point chi oy Odjekted to 
tby thoſe about Norwich, he publiſhed a bodk upU it in 1688, 
which was . in 17t5. In 1689, ue 
called, he pubſiſhed his 8 the ſubje&@ hen in di 
Be in 2 Letter to a Friend” In hrs Ole) wa fe death of 
Pococke, the Hebrew. profefſorthip' at 
to bim: bot ihe refuſed-it, though” hie Ek ed of Fof hs 
refuſal. In 1697,” he a Toe Lb uf ahomet;” in 
Bro, which was fo well received, "that 2 eb oh — 
cſold he firſt year, | This Lie was: only N 
. — ieh he bad Tong ng det 0 wie ell 
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tory of thi Saracen E and with it, „ The 
Fs |-of Chriſtiani in Eat; * Pr] bur, — om. 
this de , nd orily iſhed: [thiie part which con ; 
a e tf Lite of Mahomet ;” 40 which dane 4 
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Leiter tothe Deiſts, wherein he undertook to the ttuth 
of . by"contraſting i it with wo impe ok! Maho- 
metiſm. 

In 170, he was de dia of 'Noowicticr: "He publiſhed, 
« The Original Right of Tythes,” „“ Directions for £ Church- 
Wardens,” and other ſmall pieces for the fervice-of the chureh: 
but his great work was, “The Connection of the Hi 
of the Old and New Teſtament z the firſt part of which was 

publiſhed in 17285 the fecond in 1718. Both parts were received 
bin the 9 approbation, — went through eight editions 
at London, beſides to or three at Dublin; before the end 'of 
1720. This hiſtory takes in the affairs of Egypt; Aﬀyria, and 
all the other eaſtern nations, as well as the Jews; and like wiſe 
thoſe of Greece and Rome, as far as was neceſſary'for giving a 
diſtinct view of the completion of the p ies, which relate to 
the times eo in the hiſtory. The author has alſo ſet 
in the cleareſt hght ſome paſſages of prophane hiftory, which befoxe 
lay diſperſed and buried in confuſion; and there appears through- 
out the whole work ſuch an amiable ſpirit of ſincerity and cati- 
dour, as ſufficiently atones as well for-the few miſtakes which 
eſcaped his diligence, as for ſome weakneſſes ariſing from — 
— and nature. The author of “ Ontò's Letters had 
certain rejudices in favour of Prideaux, or of his work; 
herbe hies K bodk A body of univerſal hiſtory fs J, written with ſuch 
capacity,” accurdey, induſtry, and honeſty, as make it one of the 
beſt books that ever cams into the world, and ſhew him to be 
one of we greateſt men in it. No book was ever more unives- 
ſally read and a ng approve it is, indeed, à great gn nr 9 ſervice 
done to mankind, and intitles the author to the igheſt public 
gratitude and Honour: But though I never ſaw any great work, 
to which 1 found fewer objeQions, yet as a memorable proof 
how inſeparably y miſtakes' and prejudices cleave to the mind: bf 
man, 'the great and candid Dr. Prideaux is not without them. 
| therefore 40 do not id him with them, but rather admire 
him for having ſo few.” There are, however, ſame of his theo- 
logical 'obſetvations, which' ſeem to me not. only ill- grounded, 
but to haye's tendeney to create in his readers wrong notions of 
the Deity, and to encourage them to miſtake the common acci- 
— 2 2 and the common events of nature, for judgements; 

apply chow ie 8 as 2 _— 
Ris couſin» Mr. e, concerning ſome 

— In this «0 ConneRtion, bee, printed in wk i iſcalla- 
neous Works” of the latter. 

He had been feized — calimitous diſt E the dne 


in 1710 and was eut for it m 1512; hut being Cl e. 
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naged afterwards, the became ſo miſerably mangled and 
torn, that he was obliged ever after to void his urine through 
the orifice where the ſtone was extracted. He was carried to 
London, however, and, by the aſſiſtance of an able ſurgeon, 
.recovered ſuch a ſhare of good health, as to purſue his ſtudies: 
and he tells us-himſelf, that [T], though he was driven out of 
the pulpit, and diſabled from that duty of his profeſſion, yet, 
that he might not be altogether uſeleſs, he undertook; his © Con- 
nection, &c. About a year before; his death, he was taken with 
an illneſs, which eonfined him wholly to+ his chamber, and he 
expired Nov. 1, 1724. N He was tall, well- built, and of a ſtrong 
and robuſt cquſtitution: his parts were very good, ſolid rather 
than lively; and his judgement excellent. As a writer, he is 
clear, ſtrong, intelligent, and learn. 
-» PRIMATICCIO (FzAaxcesco),aneminentItaliap painter, 
vas deſcended from a 3 aw Bologna. His friends, 
22 he had a ſtrong; inclinstion for deſign, permitted 
im to go to Mantua, where he was fix years a diſeiple of Julio 
Romano. In chis time he became ſo-ſkilful,/ that he repreſented 
battles in ſtuoco and baſſo relievo, better than any of the young 
painters at Mantua, who were Julio Romano pupils. He 
aſſiſted Julio Romano in executing his — yo 1 pk. — J. 
Aending to Rome for a man that underſtood working in ſtucco, 
Primaticcio was the perſon choſen for this ſervice. The king 
put ſuch. a confidence in him, that he ſent him to Rome to buy 
antiques, in 154b ; and he brought; back a hundred; and four- 
made by Giacomo Baroccio di Vignola, of the ſtatues of Venus, 
Laocoon, Commodus, the Tiber, che Nile, the Cleopatra at 
Belvidere, and Trajan's pillar, in order 0 have them caſt in 
braſs. After the death of Roſſo, he ſuecaeded him in the place 
of ſuperintendant of the buildings; and in a little time finiſhed 
the gallery, which his predecelior had hegun. He brought ſo 
many ſtatues of marble and braſs to Fontainbleau, chat it ſeemed 
— Rome, as well for the number of the antiques, as for 
his own works in painting and in: ſtucco. He was ſo much 
eſteemed in France, that nothing of , any, conſequence, was done 
without him, which had relation to painting or building, He 
directed the preparations for all feſtivals, tournaments) and mal- 
querades. He was made abbot of St. Martyr s at. Frogei, and 
lived with ſuch ſplendour, that he was reſpected as à courtier as 
well as a painter. He and Roſſo the Erench a good 
ſtyle; for, before their time, what they had done in the arts 5 
very incowhderable, and had ſomething of the Gothig in it. He 
died in #good old age, having been: favoured, and Cateſſed in 
four reigns. | | 
[Ii] Preface to his Connsctiaa, . 
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PRINGLE! - 
"PRINCE'DE BEAUMONT(MaDans Tt), a Frenehlady, 


a native of Rouen, who, fir the grea er part of her life, was em- 
loyed in England; to 241 Us the education of ladies; and 
5 eft the fulleſt proof of her excellent talents for inſtruction, 
in many works which have been univerſally approted both here 
and in France. Her books diſplay a wonderful {kill in making 
inſtruction attraQtive and delightful; and form in part a conſe- 
cutive ſeries entitled © Le Magaſin des Enfans:; „Le Maga- 
ſin des Adoleſcentes; and « 1 — complete.” There 
is alſo Le Magaſim des pauvres.” Moſt of theſe are written 
in the form of dialogues, in which the ſpeakers are young per- 
ſons of the age of thoſe intended to be taught. She produced 
alſo ſome good novels, as Lettres d'Emerance a Lucie; 
« Les Memoires de Madame de Batteville;“ and «© Les Lettres 
de Madame du Montier, which ſiave been more ſucceſsful than 
the reſt, and have very lately appeared in an Engliſh tranſlation. 
Mad. le Prince gives the beſt counſels N ee and 
intereſts the heart witheut enervating it. She died in 1780. 
PRINGLE (Sir Jonv), ' baronet, preſident” of the Royal 
Society, was born at Stichel-houſe, in the county of Roxburgh, 
North Britain, April 46, 1707 [U]. His father was fir John 
Pringle, . of Stichel, bart. and his mother, whoſe! name was 
A Eliott, was fiſter to fir Gilbert Eliott, of Stobs, bart. 
Both the families from which he deſcended were very ancient 
and honourable in the ſouth of Scotland, and were in great 
eſteem for their attachment to the religion and liberties of their 
country, and for their piety and virtue in private life. He was the 
youngeſt of ſeveral fans, three of whom, beſides himſelf, arrived 
to years of maturity. His grammatical education he received 


ast home, uhdet a private tutor; and aſter having made ſuch a 


progrefs' as qualified him for academical ſtudies, he was removed 
10 the univerſity of St. Andrew's, where he was put under the 
immediate care of Mt! Franeis Pringle, profeſſor of Greek in 
the college, and a neat relation of his father. Having continued 
there ſome years, he went to Edinburgh in OR. 1727; for the 
purpoſe of Hudying phyllc, that being the profeſſion which he 
now determined to follow; '*At Edinburgh, however, he ſtayed 
only one year; the reaſon of which was, that he was deſirous of 
going to Leyden, at that time the moſt celebrated ſchool of 
medicine in Europe. Boerhaave, who had brought that univer- 
wy into reputation, was conſiderably adyanced in years, and 

r. Pringle was unwilling, by delay, to expoſe himſelf to the 
danger of Jofing the benefit of that great man's letures. For 
cerhazve he had = high and juſt reſpect: but it was not his 
Upofition* and character to become the irhplicit and ſyſtematic 
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follower of any man, however Able and diſtinguiſhed. While 
he ſtudied at Leyden, he gontracted an intimate friendſhip with 
Van Swieten, who aſterwards became ſo famous at Vienna, both 
N. his practice and | writings... Van Swieten Was not only 

rin N e and fellow - ſtudent at the univerſity, but 
alſo his phyſician, when he happened to be ſezed there with a 
fit of ſickneſs. Nexertheleſs, he did not owe bis recovery to his 
friend's advice ; for Van Swieten having refuſed to give him the 
bark, another perſan, preſcribed lit, and he was cured. When 
he had gone through his proper courſe of ſtudies at Leyden, he 
Was admitted, July 20, 1730, ta his doctor of phyſic's degree. 
His inaugural diſſertation, De marcore ſenili, was printed. 
Upon, quitting, Leyden, Dr. Pringle. ſettled as ja. phyſician at 
Edinburgh, where gained the eſteem of 3 of the 
city, and of the profeſſors. of the college, by his abilities and 
good conduct: and, ſuch was his, known, acquaintance with 
cthical ſubjects, that, March 28, 1734, he was appointed, by 
the magiſtrates and council of che city, of Edinburgh, to be joint 
2 of nr and moral Wat ee, Scott, 
during the life of Mr. Scott, and ſole profeſſor after his deceaſe; 
and, In conſequence of this appointment, Dr. Pringle was ad- 
a, on A. ſame day, a member of the ee Ts diſ 
charging the duties of this new oyment, his text-book was 
40 Puffendorlf de Officio pf pg Civis:“ agrecably to the 
method he purſued through life, of making fact and experiment 
the baſis of ſcience, Dr. Pringle continued in the practice of 
phyſic at Edinburgh, and in performing the obligations. of this 
profeſſorſhip, till 1742, When he was r 
the earl of Stair, who then commendet the Britiſh amy. For 
this appointment he was chiefy indebted to his friend Dr, Sie- 
venſon, an eminent phyſician at Edinburgh, who had an intimate 
acquaintance with lord Stair. By the intereſt of this nobleman, 
Dr. Pringle was conſtituted, Aug 24s 1742, phy ian to the 
military hoſpital in Flanders; and. it was provided in the com- 
miſſion, that he ſhould receive a ſalary of twenty ſhillings/a-day, 
and be entitled to half-pay, for life. He did not, on this occa- 
fion, reſign his profeſſorſhip. of moral philoſophy: the uniyerſii 
permitted him to retain it, and moſſrs. Muirhead and,Cleghorn 
were allowed to teach in his abſence, as long as he continued to 
requeſt it. "The exemplary attention which Dr. Pfingle paid to 


* 8 


his we as an army phyſician, is apparent from every page of 


his + Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Army. One thing, how- 
ever, deſerves particularly to be mentioned, as it is highly pro- 
bable that it was owing to his ſuggeſtion, It had hithegto been 
uſual, for the ſecurity. pf the lick, when the enemy Was near, to 


remove them a great way from the camp ; the conſequence of 


Which was, that many were loſt 
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beſote they came under the 
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attend the forces Which were ta be ſent; againſt the 


acquired, he might reaſona 


ERENGEE ww 
beg ke dpf, bing ſenile of thi 
3 duke de Nonilles, when the army was 
encamped at Aſehaſſeuburg, in 1743, that the 2 on both 
ſides ſhould: be conſidered as ſanctuaties for the ſick, and mutu- 
ally protected. The French general, who was diſtinguiſhed for 
his humavity;; readily agreed, to the) propoſal, and took the firſt 
opportunity of ſhewing a proper regard to his engagement. At 
the battle of Deitingen, Dr. Pringle. was in à coach with lord 
Carteret during the Whole time of the engagement, and the 
ſituation they were placed in Was dangerous, They had been 
taken unawares, and were Kept. betwixt the fire of the line in 
ſront, a French battery on the left, and a wood full of huſſars 
on the right. The coach was occaſionally ſhifted; to avoid 
being in the eye of the battery. Soon after this event Dr. Pringle 
met with no {mall affliction in the retirement of his great friend, 
the earl of Stair, from the army. He offered to with his 
noble patron, but was not permitted. He, therefore, contented 
himſelf with teſtiſving his reſpect and gratitude, to 8 
7 


by accompanying him forty miles on his return to 
aſter which he took leave of him with the utmoſt regtet. 
But though Dr. Pringle was thus deprived of the immediate 
tection of a nobleman who knew and eſteemed his worth, 
[os collins the duties of his ſtation procured him effeQual 
ſupport. - He attended the army in Flanders, through the cam- 
paign of 1744, and ſo powerfully recommended himſelf to the 


duke of Cumberland, that, in the ſpring fallowivg, March 11, 


he had a commiſſion from his royal - hyghneſ, appointing him 
phyſician, general to his majeſty's forces in the Low Countries, 
and parts beyond the ſeas ;| and on the next day he received a 
ſecond cummiſſion from the duke, by which he: was conſtituted 
poten to the royal hoſpitals. in the ſame countries. On 

arch 5, he teſigned his profeſſorſhip in conſequence of. theſe 
promotions. In 1745, he was with the army in Flanders, but 


* 


ce 


Scotland; At this time; he had the honor of being choſen 


F. R. S. Dr. Pringle, at the a. 0 1746, in 04 aſſicial 


capacity, accompanied the duke of Cumberland ib his expedition 


againſt the rebels, and remained wich the forces, after. the battle 


of Cullodeny till their return to England, in the middle 7 
Auguſt, We do not find thatrhe was m Flanders during any part 
of that year. In 1747 and 1748, he again attended the army 
abroad; and in the autumn fa y he empatked-with.the forces 


for England, upon de dens often of: Wa en f 'Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle. From principally reſided in London, where, 
from his known ſkill and experience; and the reputation ls had 
b __— to fucteed as à phy ſie 10 
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In April, 1749; Dr. Pringle was appointed phyſician-in ordinary 
to e highneſs 0 401 Cumberland. In 75, by 
publiſhed, in a letter to Dr. Mead, 5* Obſervations on the Gao! 
or Hoſpital :'Fever.” This work, which paſſed through two 
editions; and was occaſioned! by the jail-diſteinper that broke 
vut at that time in the city of London, was well received by the 
medical world, though he himſelf aſterwards conſidered it as 
having been haſtily written. After f upply! ng ſome things that were 
omitted, and rectifying a fe miſtakes that were made in it, he 
included it in his grand work 'or the „ Diſeaſes of the Army,” 
where it conſtitutes the ſeventh chapter of the third part of ho 
treatiſe. » It was in the ſame year that Dr: Pringle began to com- 
municate to the Royal Society his famous Experiments upon 
3 and Antiſeptie Subſtances, with Remarks relating to their 
Vie in the Iheory of Medicine.“ Theſe experiments, which 
comprehended ſeveral papers, were read at different meetings of 
the ſociety; the firſt in June, and the two next in the November 
following ; three more jn the courſe of the year 1751; and the 
Jaſtin Feb. 17 2. Only the three firſt numbers were printed 
in the“ Phi bphieal Teanfactions 6 Dr. Pringle had ſub- 
joined the whole, by way of appendix, to his“ Obſervations on 
the Diſeaſes of the Army.“ + ſe experiments upon ſeptic and 
antiſeptic ſubſtances, which have accompanied every ſubſequent 
edition of the treatiſe juſt mentioned, procured tor him the 
Honour of ſir Godfrey Copley's gold medal. Beſides this, they 
ined him a high and juſt reputation, as an experimental phi. 
Joſopher. In February, 1753, he preſented to the Royal Society 
„An Account of ſevoral Perſons ſeized with the Gaol Fever by 
working in Newgate; and of the Manner by which the Infec- 
tion was communicated to one entire Family.“ This is a very 
curious paper; and was deemed of ſuch importance by the ex- 
cellent Dr. Stephen Hales, that he requeſted the author's per- 
miſſion to have it publiſned, for the common of the king- 
dom, in the“ Gentleman's Magazine; [x] Where it was 
accordingly printed, previous to its appearance in the Tranſac- 
tions, vol. 48. Dr. Pringle's next communication was, A 
remarkable Caſe; of Pragility, Flexibility, and Diſſolution of 
the Bones. In the 49th volume of the “ Tranſactions, we 
meet with accounts which he had given of an earthquake felt at 
Bruſſels; of another at Glaſgow and Dunbarton vi; and of the 
' agitation of the waters, Nov. 1, 1756, in Scotland and at Ham- 
burgh. The Feth volume contains, Obſervations by him on 
the caſe of lord Walpole, of Wooltertang and a relation of the 
virtues of ſoap, in diſſolving the ſtone, as experienced by the 
Noli nohno i habits; tagt iy v8 MT 26070011 5:8 
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riverend. Myi-Matthew Simſon. The next volume is enriched 


with two of the doctor's articles, of conſiderable length, as well 
as value. In che firſt, he has collected, digeſted, and related 
the different accounts that had been given of a very extraordinary 
| fiery meteor, which appeared on Sunday the 26th of November, 
1758, between eight and nine at night; and, in the ſecond, he 
has made à variety of remarks upon the whole, in Which no 
ſmall degree of philoſophical ſagacity is diſplayed. It would be 
tedlious to mention the various papers, which, both before and 
after he became preſident of the Royal Society, were tranſmitted 
through his hands. Beſides his communications in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, he wrote, in the Edinburgh Medical 
Eſſays, volume the fifth, an “ Account of the Suceeſs of the 
Vitrum'ceratum Antimonii ?? nn 0 OW 
April 14, 1752, Dr. Pringle married Charlotte, the ſecond 
daughter of Dr. Oliver, an eminent Phyſician at Bath, and who 
had long been at the head of his profeſſion in that city. This 
connection did not laſt long, the lady dying in the ſpace of a 
few years. Nearly about the time of his marriage, Dr. Pringle 
ve to the public the firſt edition of his Obſervations on th. 
Pieces vr the Army.” It was reprinted in the year follow. 
ing, with ſome additions. To the third edition, which was 
greatly improved from the further experience the author had 
gained by attending the camps, for three ſeaſons, in England, 
an Appendix was annexed, in anſwer to ſome remarks that 
profetior De Haen, of Vienna, and M. Gaber, of Turin, had 
made on the work. A ſimilar attention was paid to the im- 
provement of the treatiſe, in every ſubſequent edition. The 
work is divided into three parts; the firſt of which, being prin- 
cipally hiſtorical, may be read with pleaſure by every gentle- 
man. The latter parts lie more within the province of phyſi- 
cians. They alone are the beſt judges of the merit of the per- 
formance; and to its merit the moſt deciſive and ample teſti- 
monies have been given. It hath gone through ſeven editions 
at home; and abroad it has been tranſlated into the French, 
German, and Italian languages. Scarcely any medical writer 
hath mentioned it without ſome tribute of applauſe; Lud wi 
in the ſecond volume of his Commentarii de Rebus in Seieñ- 
tia Natufali et Medicina geſtis,” ſpeaks of it highly; and give 
an account of it, which comprehends fixteen Pages: The 
celebrated and eminent baron Haller, in his Bibliotheca 
Anatomica, * with a particular reſerence to the treatiſe we 
are ſpeaking of, ſtyles the author ““ Vir: illuſtris de omnibus 
bonis artibus dene meritus. It is allowed to be à claſſical 
book in the Pphytical line; and has placed the writer of it ina 
r e 
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rank with the. famous Sydenham. Like Sydenhard, too, he 
has becon e eminent, not 88 af 
bis productions; and has afforded a happy inſtances of the great 
and deſerved fame which may ſometimes ariſe. from a ſingle 
performance. The reputation that Dr. Pringle gained by his 
% Obſervations. on the Diſeaſes of the Army,” was not of a 
kind which is ever likely to diminiſh. The utility of it, how- 
ever, was of ſtiil greater importance than its reputation. From 
the time that he was appointed. a phyſician; to the army, it 
ſeems to have been his grand object to leſſen, as far as lay in 
his power, the calamities of war; nor was he without conſi- 
derable ſucceſs in his noble and benevolent Al By the 
inſtructions received from this book, General Melville, who 
united with his. military abilities the ſpirit of philoſophy, and 
the ſpirit of humanity, was enabled, when governor: of the 
Neutral Iflands, to be fingularly uſeful... By taking care to 
have his men always lodged. in large, open, and airy apart- 
men's, and by never letting his forces remain long enough in 
ſwampy places, to be injured by the noxious air of ſuch places, 
the general was the happy inſtrument. of ſaving. the lives of 
ſeven hundred ſoldiers. In 1753, Dr. Pringle was choſen 
one of the council of the Royal Society. Though he had not 
for ſome years been called abroad, he {till held his place of 
phyſician to the army; and, in the war that began in 1455 
attended the camps in England during three ſeaſons. I his 
enabled him, from further experience, to correct ſome of his 
former obſervations, and to give additional perfection to the 
third edition of his great — In 1758, he entirely quitted 
the ſervice of the army; and being now determined to ſix wholly 
in London, he was admitted a licentiate of the college of phy- 
ſicians, July 5, in the ſame year. The reaſon Why this matter 
was ſo long delayed might probably be, his not having hitherto 
come to a aal reſolution with. regard to his ſettlement in the 
metropolis. After the acceſſion of king George III. to the 
throne of Great Britain, Dr. Pringle was appointed, in 1761, 
phyſician to the queen's houſhold; and this honour was ſuc- 
ceeded, by his being conſtituted, in 1763, phylician. extraor- 
dinary to her majeſty. April ta, in the ſame year, 

been choſen a member of the Academy of Sciences at Haar- 
lem; and, June following, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians, London. In the ſucceeding November, 
he was returned on the ballot, a ſecond time, one of the 1. 5 
of the Royal Society; and, in 1764, on the deceaſe of Dr. Wol- 
ian in ordinary to the queen. . Feb. 
13, 1766, he was elected a foreign member, in the phybcp 
line, of the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen; and, on 
the 5th of June in that year, his-majeſty was graciouſly * 
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mae ſenſe of Dr. Pringle's abilities ant. merit, by raiſ- 


ing him to the dignity, of a baronet of Great Britain. July 18, 
1768, fir John Fringle was appointed phyſician in ordinary to 
her late Toyal, highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales; to 
which, office a ſalary was annexed. of 100 l. a year. In 1770, 
he was cholenz. a third time, into the council of the Royal 
Society; as he was, likewiſe, a fourth time, for the year 1772. 
. On Ne, 3er in that year, in conſequence of the death of James 
Weſt, eg; he mas elected preſident. of that illuſtrious and 
learned body. His election to this high, ſtation, though he had 
ſo 5 le an opponent at the late ſir James Porter, was 
carried by a very conſiderable majority, This was undoubtedly 
the higheſt honqaur that ſir John 7 0 ever received; an 
honour. with-which: his- other literary diſtinctions could not be 


5 compared. It was at a very auſpicious time that ſir John 

ö Pringle was called upon to preſide over; the Royal Society. A 

— — for, philoſophical ſcience, and for the advance 
ment of natural: knowledge, had of late years diſplayed. itſelf. 
through Europe, and 9 with particular advantage in 
our, Own country. He endeavoured to. cheriſh n all the 
methods that were in his power ; and he happily ſtruck upon a 
new way to distinction and uſefulneſs, hy the diſcourſes, which 
were delivered by him on the annual aſſignment of ſir Godfrey 
Copley's, medal, This gentleman had originally bequeathed” 
five guineas, to be given at each anniverſary. meeting of the 
Royal, Society; by the determination of the preſident and coun- 
eil, to the perſon who had been / the author of the beſt paper of 
experimental obſervations. for the year 1. In proceſs of 
time, this pecuniary reward, which could never be an impor - 
tant conſide ration to a man of an enlarged. and philoſophical 
mind, however arrow his circumſtances might be, was changed 
into tze more dana form of a gold medal; in which form 
it is heeome a truly honourable mark of diſtinction, and a juſt 
and laudable object of ambition. It was, no doubt, always 
uſual with the preſident, on the delivery of the medal, to pay 
ſome compliment to R on whom it was beſtowed; 
but the euſtom of making a ſet ſpeech. on the occaſion, and of 
entering into the hiſtory. of that part e to which the 
experiments related, was firſt introduced by Mr. Martin Folkes. 
The diſeourſes, however, which he and his ſucceſſors delivered 

vere very ſhort, and were only inſerted in the minute -books of 
the Society. None of them had ever been printed before fir John, 
Pringle was raiſed to the chair. The firſt ſpeech that was made 
by him being 


much more elaborate and extended than uſual, the 
publication of it was deſired ; and with this requeſt, it is ſaidy he 
was the . comply, as an abſurd account of what, 
de had delivered 


appeared, in 4 ue. n lage — 
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The diſcoveries in magnetiſm and electrici been ſuc- 
ceeded by the inquiries into the various ſpecies of ait. In theſe 
enquiries, Dr. Prieſtley, who had already greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himfelf by his electrical experiments, and his other philoſphica] 
purſuits and Jabours, took the principal lead. A paper of his, 
entitled, ** Obſervations on different Kinds of ir,” having 
been read before the ſociety in March, 1992; was adjudged to 
be deſerving of the gold medal; and fir John Pringle embraced 
with pleaſure the occaſion of celebrating the important com- 
munications of his friend, and of relating with accuracy and 
fidelity what had previouſly been diſcovered upOo the fubject. 
Ar the cloſe of the ſpeech, he earneſtly requeſted Dr. Prieſtley 
to continue his liberal and valuable inquiries; and we need 
not fay how well he fulfilled” this requeſt.” It was not, we 
believe, intended, when fir John Pringle's firſt ſpeech was 
printed, that the example ſhould be followed: but the ſecond 
diſconrſe\ was fo well received by the Royal Society; that the 
publication of it was unanimouſly requeſted. Both the diſcourſe 
1helf, and the ſubject on which it was delivered, merited'fuch 
2 diſtinction. The compoſition of the ſecond ſpeech is evi- 
dently ſuperior to that of the former; ſir John no robably 
been animated by the favourable reception of his it effore 
His account of the torpedo, and of Mr. Walſh's ingenious and 
admirable experiments relative to the eleQtical/ properties of 
that extraordinary fiſh, is ſingularly curious; (The Whole diſ- 
courſe abounds with ancient and modern learning, and exhibits 
fir John Pringle's knowledge in natural hiſtory,” as well as in 
medicine to great advantage. The third time that he was called 
upon to diſplay his abilities at the delivery of ſir Godfrey's 
medal, was on an eminently beautiful and important occaſton. 
This was no Teſs than Mr. (now Dr.) Maſkelyne's fucceſsful 
attempt completely to eftabliſh ſir Ifaac Newton's ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, by his “ Obſervations made on the Mountain 
Schehallien, for finding its attraction.“ Sir John Pringle took 
advantage of this opportunity, to Mat Fo Compare und aecu- 
rate relation of the ſeveral hypotheſes: of the aneients, with 
regard to the reyolutions of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
noble diſcoveries with which Copernieus entiched the uſtrono- 
mical world. He then traced the Sogn of the grand prin- 
ciple of gravitation down to ſit Iſaac's ithiltftious'confirmiation 
of it; to which he added a conciſe thatrativerof meſſrs. Bou- 
ot and Condamine's experiment at OMmbOrhee, and of 
Mir. Maſkelyne's at Schehalſien. If any deubts yet' remained 
Vith reſpect to the truth of the Newtofilan ſyſtetm they were 
now totally removed. Sir John Pringle had rèaſon to bo pecu- 
barly fatohed with the ages of bis aft esu nde 
Dien a Je 
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t being perfectly — his diſpoſnivn and ſtudies. 


His own lite had been much employed in pointing cut, che 
means which. tended not only to cure, but to prevent, che dif- 


e of n ind; and. i GA from his oy ot Gi 
mi with ca 0 t ſuggeſt to ac lous 
daa — — ; of the — — he: followed, in order to 
px erve. x the health of the crew of hismaajelty's 5 ſhip the Reſo- 

ion, urigg hrs: ops 1 the world. Whether this was 
the caſe, or method purſued by the captain to 
attain ſo,  Galuta, =—y end, was the reſult; alone of bis own 


the eſs of it was aſtoniſhing ; and this famous 
voyager ſeemed.,well.entitled. to evety honour which could be 
beltowed., To him che ſociety their gold medal, but 
he was not preſent to receive —— onour. He Was, gone Que 
upon that voyage from . which: he never returned. In this laſt 
a0 d eee ſucceſsful i in maintaining Apen 
Nn : 
Sir John Pri 11 in, ah wok * diſertation, had 5 
opportunity of ing owledge. in a way: in W ich 
171 _— — The diſcourſe took its rife 
from the anne. medal's. being adjudged to; Yau Mudge 
en an eminent ſurgeon. at Pl ymouth, upon account of 
valua le paper, containing "DieQions for making / the.) beſt 
Compoſition. for the Metals. of Reflecting Teleſcopes, — 
with a Deſcribpgn, of the Proceſs for grinding, po poliſhing, 
ving the great «pg m the true parabolic Fs "Sip. john 
accurately. related à variety, of particulars, ee — 
invention of refleQing 2 itt the ſubſequ * 17 
of theſe inſtruments, and the ſtate in which udge . 
them, when he firſt fet about working them to a greater perfec- 
tion, till he had truly realized the expectation of af 1 Iſaac 
Newton, who, above an hundred years ago, preſaged that the 
Public would one day poſſeſs a parabolic ſpeculum, not accom- 
liſhed by 2 rules, ing by. mechanical devices. Sir 
John Pringle's ſixth diſcourſe, . to Which he was led by the 
. of the. gold medal to Mr. (pow Dr. '« hob on 
of his. curious paper, entitled, The Foree of fired 
es and the initial, Velocity of Canon balls, deter- 
e e eee 
gu ong attended the army, this Was pro- 
. 2 MN which. he. had! hexetofore paid very, little 
— . —— 1 ho ark ee NE 
| — —.— gement e t rogreſs t WAS 
1. 5 from time ta time, in, e. knowledge of projectiles, 
the. ſcientific ection. to ck, this ay Mr. Hutton had 
7 Ly e Sir John a * done of 
| F In, War, A in 
blood, h 2 happy | in being TS ſhew hat = the * 
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fi mighe be uſeful to wwinikind -e this 
| anilery mig has' not —_— ts: dation. ho 


his „ Gifeourſes upon the delivery'of 
If he had continued to preſide in the chat of the 
he would, no doubt, have found other oce#hons' « e 
his acquaintance with the hiſtory of philoſ the 
opportunities which he had of 1 * alizing himſelf in' cis reſpect 
were important in themſelves, Rappily raried; i Nifficient to 
gain him a ſolid and laſting ce $2045 

Several marks of er inction, as we b Ard) . 
had been conferred u r John Pringle, Dede de e rail 
to the preſident's chair. But aſter that reed de de beſtowed 
upon him with great abundance: : und, not _—_ to reſume the 
ſubject, we ſhalf here eollect tem together. Previouſly, how- 
ety to theſe honours ckeopeing ing his vin been e bien 2 
fellow of the Society o tiquaries of London)) he received 
the laſt promotion that edt given N in his megical capacity; 
which was, his being on. 05 ted, Nov. 45 1794, phyſician ex- 
traordinary to his In the year 2790, he Was enrolled 
in the liſt of the mb of no lefs than four learned bodies. 
Theſe were the Royal Acader of Sciences at Madrid; the 

of Arſterdams for 'the otion — M7 culture ; the 


$; and the 
per The times 
of fir John Pringle's election ho Av, e ſocieties, 


according to the order in which we have ioned them, were 
on the 12th of February, mh gh? „ and on 
the 28th and 29th'of December. ly. 5; 10 | 7; fir inde Prin- 

le was nominated, by his . Wy e of 
Hege. an honourary member of the — — at 
Caſſel. In 1778, he ſucceeded the See „as one 
of the foreign members of the Royal Academy of Scenes at 


Paris. fed — honour erm gn by that — — body 17 
to ei ons, on which account it is ju med a m 
2 — of diſtinction; and we boieve chere h have been 
few or no e wherein it hath” deen conferred” on a 
other than men of great and n abiities'and 
tation. Oct. 11, in the fame year, our author: Was Seed 
member of tire Medical Society u Tete 


anau. In the Facceedi 

year, March 29, he was ele a «foreign men + of the fo 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at The faſt 
teſtimony of reſpe& which was, in this way, Veſtowed —_ 
fir John Pringle, was his being 3 $i Ae 
number of the fellows — 8 e 
quaries at Edinburgh. a My 5 

inveſtigate the hiſtory: and W e of Pos» 
bei gra of life, whep br Jun Pringle * will 

the "4 Wy 
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| that he was choſen vo be'preſiderit of the Rs) 
;/*Confidering, therefore; the extreme attention 
was 920 ty him to the various bd important duties of his 
office, and the great pains he tobk in the prep aration ef dür Gf. 
courſes,” it was matural ts expecx chat the burden of His 
honourable Ration' ſhould- vy upon him in a courſe of 
time. This burden was ſed”, not only by the weight of 
years, but y the doekdent of a Fall fi the area in the back part 
of his houſc, from which he received oonſiderable hurt, and 
which, in its uences, affected his health, and weakened 
his ſpirits; Such being the Mate of his body and mind, he 
degan to entertain thoughts of reſigning the preſident's chair. 
It has been faid likewiſe, and believed, that he was much hurt 
by the difputes introduced into the ſociety y, concerning the 
eſtion, Whether pointed or blunted electrical conductors are 
moſt efficacious in preſerving buildings from the- pernicious 
feta of lightning. Perhaps ſir John Pringle's declining years, 
and the general tate of his 'health, will form ſufficient reaſons 
for his rden, His intention, 3 was diſagreeable 
to 9 His! gary and dean diſtinguiſhed | members of 
Royal Societ Accordingly," th ey — ſolicited him 
to — in «chives! Ber his reſolution Rene he 
reſigned it at the anniverſa ng in 1778. Banks, 
eſq; (now ſir hr Banks) was . ecke preſident 
in his room ; 4 gentleman whoſe life, and the ſervices h he has 
rendered to ſore „will hereafter form an important article in 
biogra hical works. "Though fir John Pringle quitted his par- 
ticular relation to the Royal Society, and did not attend its 
meetings fo eon ſtantly as he had formerly done, he ſtill retained 
his literary connections in 1. His houſe continued to be 
the reſort of ingenious an hiloſophical men, whether of his 
own country, or from abroad; and he was frequent in his viſits 
to his rende. He was held in particular eſteem by eminent 
and learned foreigners, none of 'whom came to England with- 
out waiting upon him; and paying him the greateſt reſpect. 
He treated them, in return, with diſtinguiſhed civility and 
9085 gard, When 3 3 — — met at $57 — 
reigners were uſually a part the company. r n n- 
jv mon * hoped that 2 en an 
——— from an excurſion to Scotland, and f. he 
ſummer there; which he did in 1780, principally — "ar Kin: 
durgh. He had Probably then formed ſome deſign of 
his refidenoe in that — * r this may have bo he 
was ſo well pleaſed with a place to which lie: had been habi- 
tated in Rib younger days, and with the reſpect ſhewn him b 
his friend, that he goer + Jew houſe there, whither he inte 


London, 


to return ie the following ſpring. When be came back 10 
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London, in the autumn of the year above mentioned, he 
to prepare. for putting his ſcheme into execution. 
Accordingly, having firſt diſpoſed of the groateſt part of his 
library, he ſold his houſe in Pall-Mall, in April, 1781 „ and 
ſome few days after removed to Lan In this city he 
was treated, by perſons of all ranks, with every mark of diſ- 
tinction. But Edinburgh was not now to him what it had been 
in early life. The vivacity of ſpirits, which, in the days of 
youth, ſpreads ſuch a charm on the objects that ſurround: us, 
was fled. Many, if not moſt, of {ir John Pringle's; old — 
and contemporaries were dead; and, though ſome of them 
remained, they could not meet together with the ſame ſtren 

of conſtitution, the ſame ardour of purſuit, the ſame animation 
of hope, which they had formerly poſſeſſed. - The younger men 
of eminence. paid him the ſincereſt teſtimonies of eſteem and 
regard; but it was too late in life for, him to form new habits 
of cloſe and intimate friendſnip. He found, likewiſe; the air 
of Edinburgh too ſharp and cold for his frame, which had long 
been peculiarly ſenſible to the ſeverities of weather. Theſe 


_ evils were exaggerated by his increaſing infirmities, and, per- 


haps, by that rel leſſneſs of mind, which, in the midſt of bodily 
complaints, is ſtill hoping to derive ſome benefit from a change 
of place. He determined, therefore, to return ,once more to 
London, where he arrived in the beginning of September. 
Before ſir John Pringle entirely quitted Kiinburgh, he requeſted 
his friend, Dr. John Hope, to-preſent ten volumes, folio, of 


<< Medical and es Obſervations,” in manuſcript, to the 


Royal College of Phyſicians in that city. This benefaction 
was conferred on. two conditions; firſt, that the obſervations 
ſhould not be publiſhed ; and ſecondly, that they ſhould not be 


lent out of the library on any pretence whatever. A meeting 


of the college being ſummoned upon the occaſion, fir. John's 
donation was accepted with much. gratitude, and a reſolution 
* to comply with the terms on which it was beſtowed. 
e was, at the ſame time, preparing two other volumes to be 
7 to the univerſity, containing the formulas referred to in 
is annotations. | nd n n n in 
Sir John Pringle, upon his arrival at the metropolis, found 
his ſpirits ſomewhat revived. He was greatly pleaſed with 
re-viſiting his London friends; and he was received by them 
with equal cordiality and affection. His Sunday evening con- 
verſations were honoured with the attendance of many reſpect- 
able men; and, on the other nights of the week, he had the 
pleaſure of ſpending a couple of hours with his friends, at a 
ſociety that had long been eſtabliſhed, and which had met, for 
ſome time paſt, at Mr. Watſon's, a grocer, in the Strand- Sir 
John's connection with this ſociety, and his conſtant axtendance 
bad DI APs upo 
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upon it. formed, to the laſt, one of his principal entertainments. 
The morning was chiefly employed by him in receiving and 
returning the viſits of his various acquaintance; and he had 
frequently a ſmall and ſelect party to dine with him at his 
apartments in King - ſtreet, St. James's-ſquare. All this while, 
his ſtrength declined with a rapidity which did not permit his 
friends to hope that his life would long be continued. On 
Monday evening, Jan. 14, 1782, being with the ſociety at 
Watſon's, he was ſeized with a fit, from which he never 
recovered. He was accompanied home by Dr. Saunders, for 
whom he had the higheſt regard; and in whom he had, in every 
reſpect, juſtly placed the moſt unreſerved confidence. The 
doctor afterwards attended him with unwearied aſſiduity, but, to 
any medical purpoſe, entirely in vain; for he died on the Friday 
following, being the 18th day of the month, in the ſeventy- fifth 
year of his age; and the account of his death was every where 
received in a manner which ſhewed the high ſenſe that was 
entertained of his merit. On the 7th of February, he was 
interred in St. James's church, with great funeral e 
and with a very honourable attendance of eminent and reſpect- 
able friends. As à teſtimony of regard to his memory, at the 
firſt meeting of the College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, after 
his deceaſe, all the members appeared in deep mourning. 
Sir John Pringle, by long practice, had acquired a handſome 
fortune, which he diff of with great prudence and pro- 
priety. The bulk of it, as might naturally and reaſonably be 
expected, he bequeathed to his worthy nephew and heir, fir 
James * of Stichel, bart. whom he appointed his ſole 
executor. | the whole was not immediately to go to fir 
james; for a ſum equal, we believe, to ſeven hundred pounds 
2-year, was appropriated to annuities, revertible to that gentle- 
man at the deceaſe of the annuitants. By theſe means, ſir John 
exhibited an important proof of his regard and affection for 
ſeyeral of his valuable relations and friends. Sir John Pringle's 
eminent character as a practical phyſician, as well as a medical 
author, is ſo well known, and ſo univerſally acknowledged, 
that an enlargement upon it cannot be neceſſary. In the exer- 
eiſe of his profeſſion he was not rapacious; being ready, on 
ih urious occaſions, to give his advice without pecuniary views. 
2m be turn of fir John Pringle's mind led him chiefly to the love 
of ſcience, which he built on the firm baſis of fact. With 
regard to philoſophy in general, he was as averſe to theory, 
the I unſupported by experiments, as he was with reſpect d 
t eine in particular. Lord Bacon Was his favourite author; and 
for Wi 0 the method of inveſtigating recommended by that great man 
So I de ſteadihy adbered. Such being his intellectual character, it 
vill not be. thought ſurpriſing: that he had a diſlike to Plato. 
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To metaphyſical diſquiſitions he loſt all regard in the latter 
part of his liſe; and, though ſome of his moſt valued friends had 
engaged in diſcuſſions of this kind, with very different views of 
things, he did nat chooſe to revert to the ſtudies of His youth, 
but contented himſelf with the opinions he had then formed. 

Sir John Pringle had not much fondneſs for poetry. He had 
not even any diſtinguiſhed reliſh for the immortal Shak ſpeare: 
at leaſt, he ſeemed too highly ſenſible of the defects of that 
illuſtrious bard, to give him the proper degree of eſtimation. 
Sir John Pringle kad not, in his youth, been neglectful of phi. 
lological enquiries; and, after having omitted them for a time, 
he returned to them again; ſo far, at leaſt, as to endeavour to 
obtain a more exact knowledge of the Greek language; proba- 
bly with a view to a better underſtanding of the New Teſta- 
ment. He paid a great attention to the French language; and 
it. is ſaĩd that he was fond of Voltaire's critical writings. Among 
all his other purſuits, ſir John Pringle never forgot the ſtudy of 
the Engliſh language. This he regarded as a matter of ſo 
much conſequence; that he took uncommon pains with reſpect 
to the ſtyle of his compoſitions; and it cannot be denied, that 
he _— perſpicuity, correctneſs, and propriety of expreſ- 
ſion. Theugh he flighted poetry, he was very fond of muſic. 
He was even a performer on the violoncello, at a"weekly con- 
cert given by a ſociety of gentlemen at Edinhurgh. © Beſides a 
cloſe application to medical am philoſophical ſcience; fir John 
Pringle, during the latter part of his life, devoted much time 
to the ſtudy of divinity. This was with him à very favourite 
and intereſting object. He correſponded frequently with Mi- 
chaelis on theological ſubjedts; and that celebrated profeſſor 
addreſſed to him ſome letters on * Daniel's Prophecy of the 
Seventy Weeks,” which ſir John thought worthy of being pub- 
liſhed-in this country. was accordingly at conſiderable 
pains, and ſome expence, in the publication, which appeared 
in 1773, under the following title: “ Joannis Davidis Michae- 
lis, Prof. Ordin. Philoſ. et Soc. Reg. Scient. Goettingenſis Col- 
lege, Epiſtolæ, de LXX Hebdomadibus Danietis, ad D. Joan- 


nem Pringle, Baronettum: primo privatim miſſæ, nunc vero 


utriuſque conſenſu publicè editæ, 8Vοο A] Sir John Pringle 
was likewiſe a diligent and frequent reader of ſermons, which 
form ſo valuable a- part of Engliſh literature. If, from the 
intellectual, we paſs on tothe moral character of ſir John 
Pringle, we ſhall find that the ruling feature of it was integrity. 
By this principle he was uniformly actuated in the whole of his 
behaviour. All his acquaintance” wäth one voice agreed that 
there never was a man of greater integrity. He was equal) 
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1iiogtiſhed for his ſobriety.” He told Mr. Boſwell, that be 


had never, in his life been intoxicated. with liquor. In his 
friendſhips: * John Pringle was ardent and ſteady. The, inti- 
macies which were formed by him, in the early part of his life 
at Edinburgh, continued unbroken to the deceaſe of the gentle- 
men with, whom they were made; and were ſuſtained by a 
regular correſpondence, and by all the good offices that Jay in 
his power. With relation to fix John Pringle's external manner 
of deportment, he paid a very reſpectful attention to thoſe, 
whom he eſteemed; but he had a kind of reſerve in his beha- 
riour, when he was not perfectly pleaſed with the perſons who. 
were introduced to him, or who ee to be in his company. 
His ſenſe of integrity and dignity would not permit him to 
adopt that falſe and ſuperficial politeneſs, which treats all men 
alike, however different in point of real eſtimation and merit. 
He was above aſſuming the profeſſions, without the reality of 
rſpet., On. the religious character of fir John Pringle it is 

more particularly important to enlarge, The principles of 
piety and virtue, which were early inſtilled into him by a 
ſtrict education, do not appear ever to have loſt their influence 
upon the general conduct of hisdife. Nevertheleſs, when he tra- 
vclled abroad in the world, his belief of the Chriſtian revelation 
was ſo far unſettled, that he became at leaſt a ſceptic on that 
ſubject. But it was not the diſpoſition of fir John Pringle to 
reſt ſatisfied in his doubts. and difficulties, with reſpe& to a 
matter of ſuch high importance. He was too great a lover of 
ruth, not io make religion the object of his ſerious enquiry. 
As he ſcorned to be an implicit believer, he was equally averſe 
to the being an implicit unbeliever ; which is the caſe of large 
numbers, who reject Chriſtianity with as little knowledge, and. 
35 little. examination, as the moſt determined bigots embrace 
their ſyſtems. The reſult of this inveſtigation was, a full con- 
riction of the divine original and authority of the goſpel. The 
evidence of revelation appeared to him to be ſolid and invinci- 

ble; and the nature of it to be ſuch as muſt demand the moſt 
grateful acceptance. Such having been the character and emi- 
nence of fir John Pringle, it was highly proper that a tribute 
o his merit ſhould be placed in Weſtminſter abbey. Accord- 


be c, under the direction, and at the expence, of his nephew 
hn ind heir, a monument, ith an Engliſh, inſcription has been 


trected, of whic . Nollekens was the ſculptor. 
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Ki When young; but theſe did not 


ious family, ſome of whom had been-doges of Venice. He 

underwent ſome difficulties from loſing his Fer; ind mother, 
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which was fo ſtrong, that he uſed to ſpend whole days and 
nights at his books. He flifdied. firſt at Orthez, next at Mon- 
fauban, and afterwards at Leyden ; in which laſt city he pro- 
fited by the lectures of Heinſius and Voſſſus. He went to 
Paris, for the fake of feeing and conſulting Grotius ; and after. 
wards to Padua, where he learned the opinions of Ariſtotle and 
other ancient philoſophers, under Cremoninus and 'Licetus, 
After returning to France, he went again into Italy, in order 
to de recognized by the houſe of Prioli as one of their rela- 
tions. He devoted himſelf to the duke of Rohan, then in the 
Venetian ſervice, and became one of his moſt intimate conh.- 
dents ; but, uncertain what his fate would be after this duke's 
death, he retired to Geneva, having married, three months 
before, a lady of a very noble family. The duke de Longue- 
ville'drew him from' this retirement, upon his being appointed 
plenipotentiary from the court of France for the treaty of 
Munſter, as a perſon whoſe talents might be of ſervice to him; 
and Priolo reſided with him a year at Munſter, where he con- 
traced a very intimate friendſhip with Chigi the nuncio, who 
was afterwards pope Alexander VII. From Munſter he re- 
turned to Geneva, whence he went to France, in order to ſettle 
at Paris. He ſtayed ſix months in Lyons, and there had fre- 
quent conferences with cardinal Francis Barberini; the effect 
of which was, that himſelf and his whole family abjured the 
Proteſtant religion, and immediately received the communion 
from the hank of the cardinal.” He was not, however, long 
eaſy at Paris; for, the civil war breaking out ſoon after, hc 
joined with the malecontents, Which proved” the ruin of his 
fortune. He was obliged to retire to Flanders, his eſtate was 
confiſcated, and his family baniſhed. Being afterwards reſtored 
to the favour of his ſovereign, he reſolved to lead a private life, 
and to devote himfelf to ſtudy. It was at this time, and to divert 
his 1 that he wrote, without the leaſt flattery or par- 
tiality, his * Hiſtory of France, in Latin. It has gone through 
ſeveral impreſſions, but the beſt edition is that of Leipſic, 1686, 
in 8vo. He was again N e in negociations, and ſet out 
in 1667 upon a ſecret affair to Venice; but did not arrive at the 
end of his journey, being ſeized with an a opteQtic fit, of 
which he died in the archbiſhop's palace at Lyons. He left 
ſeven children, who, by virtue of his name, and their own 
accompliſhments and merit, roſe to very "flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances. | 57411 * | >, 4 l i | | 7 WE , 's 
Priolo was a man of great and extenſive abilities, as appears he 
from his hiſtory. He abounded in maxims Which, it not 
always juſt, are oſten diverting.” Nan,“ de uſcd to (ay, 
“ poſſeſſes but three ie the feut: ee Ith; an 
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or ambu eades ; the ſou] to chat of divines, the body to that of 
phyſicians, and wealth to that of counſellors and lawyers. 

RIOR {MaTTRaEw) [SJ, an eminent Engliſh poet and 
ſtateſman, was the ſon of Mr, George Prior, a joiner and citizen 
of London; and was: born there the 21ſt of 1 His 
father dying while he was very young, left him to the care of an 
uncle, à vintaer near Charing-croſs, who "diſcharged the truſt 
repoſed in ham with a tenderneſs truly paternal, and at a Proper 
age ſent him. to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf to great advantage. He was afterwards taken home by 
his uncle, in order to de bred to his trade: at leiſure hours, 
however, he purſued the ſtudy of the claſſics, on Vhich account 
he was ſoon noticed by the polite company who reſorted to his 
uncle's houſe, It happened one day, that the earl. of Dorſet 
and other gentlemen LOR at this tavern, the diſcourſe turned 
upon a paſſage in an ode of Horace, who was Prior's favourite 
author; and the company being divided in their ſenuments, one 
of the gentlemen ſaid, < I find we are not like to agree in our 
criticiſans :, but, if I am not miſtaken, there is a young fellow 
in the houſe, Who is able to Tet üs all right,” Upon which he 
named Matt, Prior, who being called in, gave the company the 


e d mn 7 

Lord Dorſet, exceedingly ſtruck with his ingenuity and learn- 
ing, from that moment determined to remove him from the 
ltation he was in, to one more ſuitable 30 his talents and genius; 
and accordingly procured him to be ſent, in 1682, to St. John's col- 
ſege in Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. in 1686, and was 
hortly.after choſen fellow, 8 his refidence in the univer- 
ty, he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Charles Mon- 
tague of Trinity college, afterwards earl of Halifax : and Dryden 
having publiſhed, in 1686, his poem called“ Ihe Hind and the 
Panther,” Prior joined with Mr. Montague in 9 c The 
Hind and the Panther tranſverſed, to the ſtory of the Country- 
Mouſe and the City- Mouſe,” Which was publiſhed in 1687. 
Upon the Revolution, he was brought to court by his great 
patron the earl of Dorſet; and by his intereſt introduced to 
buſineſs, for Which, as well as for poetry, of which he had 
already given noble ſpecimens, he Vas well formed. In 1690, 
he was made ſecretary to the plenipotentiaries, in the congreſs 
« the Hague; e Venſell ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of king William, that, reſolving to keep him near his perſon, 
be appointed him a AR of his bedchamber, This ſitua- 
uon afforded him leiſure to indulge his genius for poetry; and 
le then compoſed ſeveral of his poems. He was again employed 
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ſecretary to the, Engliſh negociations at the treaty of Ryſwick 
in 16g e — 4 ird tic b 175 ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in Ireland. In 1698, he went” ſecretary” to the 
embaſſy. in France; in which poſt he continbed during the ſuc. 
ceſſive embaſſies of the earls © Portland and Jerſey.” While he 
was in France; one of the officers of the kin $ houſehold, ſhew- 
ing Min the royal apartments and curioſities of Verfailles, and 
among them the paintings of Le Brun, in which the vidtories of 
Louis XIV. are deſcribed, aſked him, whether king William's 
actions were to be ſeen alſo in his palace? No,“ anfwered the 
Engliſh ſecretary, „ the monuments of my maſter's actions are 
to de ſeen every where but in his own hefe... 
In. 1699, he went to king William. at Loo th Holland, 
whence, after a long and particular audience with his majeſty, 
he departed by way of the Hague for Eugland, and immediately 
was made undei-ſecretary in the office of the earl of Jerſey. In 
a few days, being a great favourite with the French king, he 
was ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the ambaſſador in the affair 
of the partition-treaty ; and, having diſpatched. the buſineſs to 
the ſatisfaction of both ſovereigns, returned with great quickneſs 
to London. The ſame year, he printed his celebrated poem, 
called, Carmen Sæculare. In 1700, he was appointed one 
of the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, upon the 
reſignation of Mr. Locke; and was elected a repreſentatiye for 
Faſt-Grinſtead in Suſſex, in the new parliament of that year, 
where he, voted for impeaching the ſeveral lords charged with 


adviſing the, partition-treaty. 


Upon the ſucceſs of the war with France,” after the acceſſion 
of queen Anne, Prior [exerted his poetical talent in honour 
of his country: firſt, in his“ Letter to'Boilean, 6n' the vic- 
tory at Blenheim, in 1704 ;” and again, in his ?“ Ode on the 
glorious Succeſs of her Majeſty's Arms, in 1706 [eg.“ Vet he 


Atftter- 


fe] An excellent letter to Priot, on age is moſt certainly happy ig this, that, 
thi: Ode, from the pious Mr. Nelſon, is when out countrymen fight with ſo much 
preſerved in the „ Anecdotes of Bow- bravery, we have a conſummate poet, that 
er,” p. 4. whence we fhall take the * ſecores” their hardy deeds from oblivion, 
iberty „ E a 1 7 b and 3 battles in ternal light. 
* r Sir, ford, Fuly 20. You obſerve n decency throughout your 
J have been ſo N entertained . Ode, nich is fu effect of your 
in my retirement at this place with the true Tete, that when wich a liberal 
beauties of your charming Muſe, that mere hand you beft6w | your; incenſe” upon our 
' ſenſe of gratitude for the pleaſure I have | great general, it ſtill giſes in thicker clouds 
enjoyed conſtrains me to pay my acknow- towards her who mage his arms her choice. 
ledgements to the maſterly hand that admi- I could with our pu | | 
— it. 2 indeed, I muſt own, the + the ſame decorum; and then all _— 
anguet is ſo elegantly prepared, that at ticular praiſes would baue hed b felsten 
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tred witk thoſe-who ſtrove ſor à peace ;; aid, in 
1711, when tlie qusen determined wo treat wii France, Mas 
choſen to cbnvey her majeſty s demands. For this purpòſe, he 
was appcinted ple nipotentiary to that coprt; having been made 
one of ahe commiſſionets of the cuſtoms juſt before. He was 
much emplayed, and intimately concerned, in the buſineſs of 
the peace; and, aſter returning, was ſent again to France jn 
Auguſt, 171 2% to accommodatu ſuch matterꝭ as Had rem ned 
boy 5 5 ing the congreſs at Utrecht! From the end of this 
month, he Rad the appointments and authority of àn u baſſa- 
dot; and ſo continued as long as queen Anne lived.“ He re. 
mained at Paris alſo in the characten of. a publie miniſter," ſome 
months after the acceſſion of George I. and then was ſuecteded 
by the earl of Stair. Ihe great eange, which happened in the 
public affairs at that time, occaſioned, Mr. Prior to de getafned 
in France ; and upon his arrival in England, March 25, 1716, 
he Was r taken up by an order of the houſe of com 
mons, and ſoon after examined by a committee ef the wy | 
council, June 10, Robert Walpole, efq; moved the hüfſe for 
an impeachment againſt him; and on the 15th, Mr. Prior was 
orderecꝭ into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon admitted to ſee him 
without leave uf the ſpeaker. In 1777, an ac of Grace paſſed, 
but he was one of the perſons excepted in it; at the cloſe 
of the year, however, he was diſchatged from His confinement. 
He ſpent the remainder of his days, retired from buſiheſs, at 
Down- Hall, a ſmalk villa, in the county of Eſſex. Having 
finiſhed his“ Solomon, on the Vanity of the World, he made 
a collection of l his pnems, and publiſhed them in one volume, 
folio, with an elegant dedicauon to the duke of Dorſet. Some 
time after, he formed a deſign of writing an Hiſtory of his 
own Time;“ but had made very little progreſs in it, when” 
a- lingering fever carried him off, Sept. 18, 1721, in his fifty- 
eighth year. Ie died at Wimple, a ſeat of the earl of Oxford,” 
not far from Cambridge ; and his corpſe was interred in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, Where a ene was ereded at his own. 
D DLL, 4. ESE 4G, 
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whatever his is, your imagination is warm, thoſe monuments that have been raiſed to 
and your /exprdBriy Yoble and majeſtic; the two [emperors | you mention. It is 3 
and yet they never carry. you out of ſight; at misfortune that we have no eminent. 
but you'ar@-always'pleaſed to be faiteUigi=1 or that” can execute” What you hape 
ble. I-thought it Y to acquaigt you ſo maſterly deſigned. Such a work would 
how much I ſhare in your glorious ſuceeſs, make London exceed Rome in a monu- 
and that the ſhort journey you have made mental pillar; as much as it does already 
to Parnaſſus turns ſo much to your ſolid outdo her in trade and commerce. But We 
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charge, 500 l. having been ſet apart by him for that purpoſe, 
and an inſeription for it was written by Robert Freind, maſter 
of Weſtminſter-ſchool. After lüs dtath, more of his poems 
were publiſhed; and there appeared, in 1740, (The Hiſtory of 
his own: Time, compiled from his original Manuſcripts;“ a 
compoſition little warthy of him, and undoubtedly for the moſt 
part,. if not entirely, ſpurious. nig ont 19118. D086 7.55; | 
It ſhould, be remembered, that he was concerned in ſome of 
the firſt papers of The Examiner“ and was ſuppoſed to be 
the author of a criticiſm in it, upon a poem of Dr. Garth to 
the earl of Godolphin: which criticiſm| expoſed him to the 
ſeverity of Mr, Addiſon, in the- firſt number of his Whig- 
Examiner: nods hin. 1 5 noi 383 oft. 4 
Prior, notwithſtanding the many high poſts and lucrative em- 
ployments he had poſſeſſed, died at laſt fellow of St. John's col- 
ege in Cambridge. He was often told that a fellowihip was 
too trifling a thing for him to keep, and even improper for his 
character: but he replied, that * every thing he had beſides was 
precarious, and When all failed, that would be bread and cheeſe; 
on which accnunt he did not mean to part with it.“ However, 
to make the ſociety ſome amends for this humour, he left them 
books to the value of aool. to be choſen by them out of his 
library; and alſo his picture painted by La Belle, in France, which 
had been a preſent to him from Louis XV. 
The works of this writer having been very inaccurately and 
een publiſhed, Mr. Thomas Evans, bookſeller, under- 
took to give a new edition; and hearing that the dowager 
dutcheſs of Portland was poſſeſſed of ſome manuſcript poems of 
Prior [p], applied to his friend Mr. Garrick, for his intereſt 
with her grace, to obtain her permiſſipn to conclude his edition 
with theſe unpubliſhed poems. Mr. Garrick, with that friend - 
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ſhip. and zeal for literature which marked his character, im- 


mediately made the application, which the dutcheſs anſwered 
very favourably; deſiring only to leave the deciſion of what 
poems were fit for publication to the judgement of Mr. Burke 
and Garrick. The meeting for this purpoſe was prevented by 
the avocations and death of Garrick, and the manuſcripts remain 
Mn gg Evans publiſhed his edition without theſe acce(- 
ons E 9 * 4" 6 is NO. 4 3 | min ori CY 0 eu . : 
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in Weben Season — 1 — friends for his readineſs and 
vol. I. p. iii. 2 aRtivity in their fervice'; and by his ac- 
| [xz] Theſe particulars. were communi- quaintance for the pleaſantneſs of his con- 
cited to Mr, Nichole, by Mr. Eyans, not verſation, and bis entertaining manner of 
many days before his death, which hap- n of both of 


pened April 3011794: Mr. Evans was much which he poſſeſſed a more than ordinary 


ved, reſpected and eſteemed. by his nu- portion, He had: h n taſte and 2 
merous acquaintance, friends, and rela- love for literature T* far as 10 


* 
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PRISCIL EVAN. | 393 
Pp RISC AN UB, an eminent gramtnarian of antiquity; who | 
was born at Cæſaren, and afterwards! went to minople; 
where he taught the principles of his art, and was in the higheſt 
repute about the year 455 Donatus, Servius, and Priſcian,” 
are calle® tfiumwvirifin Re Grammatiea, by Laurentius Valla 
who thinks them alt exceſlent, and that none of the anvients, 
ho wrote after tiem upon the Latin language, are fit to be men- 
tioned with - em. Priſcian compoſed a work, „ De Arte 
Grammatica,” Which was firſt printed by Aldus, at Veniee, in 
1476 it is addreſſed to Julianus, not the emperor, as ſome have 
etronebuſſy ſuppoſed but the conſul. He wrote a book De 
Naturalibus Quaſtionibus,” which he dedicated to Choſroes, 
king of Perſia. He tranſlated . Dionyſius's Deſcription of 
the World,“ into Latin verſe: it is printed with the edition 
of that author, at Oxford, 1607, in 8 ro. Some have pretended, 
that this grammarian was firſt a Chriſtian, and after wards 4 
Pagan: buf there is no foundation for this opinion. Hadrian 
Valeſius relates, that his name, in a very ancient and correct 
manuſcript,” is written Præſcianus. A perſon, who writes falſe 


Latin, is proverbially ſaid to break Priſcian's head. 
PRISCILLIAN, a heretie of the fourth century, well known- 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory for having revived the errors of the Gnoſ- 
ties and Manicheans. He was a Spaniard; of high birth, and great 
fortune; with eonſidetable talents und eloquence. His opinions 
firſt became known in 379, and were rapidly diffuſed in Spain 
But in the enſuing year, a council was held by the biſfiops of 
Aquitaine at Saragoſſa, in which the Priſcilſianiſts were ſoletrinly 
condemned. He was then but à layman, but ſoon after he was 
ordained biſhop of Labina, or Lavila, ſuppoſed to be Avila, one 
of the cities of Galicia, by two biſhops' of his on party Ia 
the year 384, or, as Baronius in his annals writes, 387, the 
ringleaders of this ſect were put to death by the emperor Max- 
imus, having been Eonvicted tefore e the magiſtrates of tie groſſeſt 
immoralities; ' Theſe were Priſcillian himſelf, Felieiſſimus, and 
Armenus, 'two ecclefiaſtics,” Who had but very lately embraced: 
his docrine ; Aſarinus and Abrelius, two deacons; Latroni- 
anus, or, as Jerome, calls him, Matronianus, à layman; and 
Eucrocia; the widow of the orator Delphidius, — 51 
feſſed eloquence in the city of Bourdeaux a few years before. 
Theſe were all beheaded lt Treves. The reſt” of Priſcilian's 
followers,” whont they could diſcover or apprehend, were eicher 
baniſhed or confined. The bodies of Priſeillian, and thoſe who! 
n oty avgo 'to Holi htc, HB 
would permit, endeavoured. to render hie and engaged-in a great nutuber of publi- 


private ofity the ſource of public, cations that tended to. xeſCue.. merit from 
F ol one Pet TENT 
favoured the world with elegant editions character of his country. | : 
the works of ſome yery eminetit pee, Nen Ks ] 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered with' him were eonweyed by the friends ad ndderents 
igta Spain, and there interred with great pomp: and ſolemnity; 
their fames were added to thoſe o other ſaints and martyrs, 
their firtmneſs extolled, and their doctrine ombraced by ſuceh 
numbers-of: proſelytes, that it ſpread in a ſhort, time; over all the 
provinces between the Pyrenees and the wenn. The author of 
the nates upon Sulpiijus Severus tells us, that he ſaw the name 
of Priſeillian in ſome not very ancient martyrologies. In prac- 
tice; they did not much differ from the Manichers; the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame, infamous myſteries being aſcribed to both: for, 
in the trial of Priſeillian, before the emperor. Maximus; it was 
alledged that he had countenanced all, manner of dehauchery, 
that he had held nocturnal aſſemblies of lewd women, and that 
he uſed, to pray naked among them. See the ſummary of their 
doctrine extracted from their: own-books,, by, Turibius, and ſent 
by him to ꝓ Geo, n „ mn ae in erhielt . 
PRIFZ (Joux Gone, PRItTIUS, or Pairzauvs, a Pro- 
teſtant divine, born at Leipſic in 1662. He was ohoſentin.t707, 
at Gripſwalde;-profeſſor, of divinity, eccleſiaſtieal counſellor, 
and miniſter; which offices he there held till 1711, when he was 
called to [preſide over the miniſtry, at Frank fort on the Maine. 
At that place he died, much beloved and eſteemed, on the 24th 
of, Auguſt, 1732. Beſides the works that were publiſhed by this 
learned author, he was, from 168 to 1698, one of the writers 
of the Leipfic Journal. Beſides many compilations of; various 
kinds, he wrote, 1. A learned Introduction to the reading of 
the New Teſtament, Zo, the beſt edition is 174. 2. De 
Imwortalitate Anima,” a controverſial gy an Engliſh 
writer. 3. An edition of the works of St. Macarigs.| 4. An 
edition of the Greek Teſtament, with various readings, and 
3 5. An edition of the letters of Milton; and fome other 
e . buftec 
FROCLUs, an eminent philoſopher, among the later Pla- 
toniſts [y], was born at Conſtantinople in the year 40, of pa- 
rents ho were both able and willing to provide for his inſtruction 
in all the various branches of learning and knowledge. He was 
firſt ſent to Xanthus, a city of Lycia, to learn grammar; thence 
to Alexandria, where he was under the beſt maſters in rhetoric, 
philoſophy, and mathematies ; and from Alexandria he removed to 
Athens, where he heard the younger Plutgreh and Syrianys, both 
of them celebrated philoſophers. He, ſucceeded the laſt in the 
rectorſnip of the Platonie ſchool at Athens; where, he died in 
485. Marinus of Naples, who was his ſucceſſor in the ſchool, 
wrote his. liſe; and the firſt perfect copy of it was publiſhed, 
with a Latin verſion and notes, by Fabricius, Hamburgh, 1700, 
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PROCOPIYS 255 


419, ene ined bit Hunnen Nun. 


11 8% J 0, 

fie e wrote A vaſt Bünder of 10177 10 0 of 
which, are loſt, ſome are man i gd a few. remain ſtill in 
manu cript only. | K Sy 1 0 iſhed,: 0055 are four 1 5 
hymns; one th the ;two to d Yenus,”. 

Mouſes.“ ere 15 . Commentarits 
Plats, * on the” four ny, of Claudiiis, Pts 2 7775 
clis Aare 572 pon os yg Dk 8 # Eu 


Feile pod e oat oy, A Wd e A lit | 
larty"the piece ** De Sphzra,” which was publiſhed in 3620, 
429, by Bain ridge, me 9 n profeſſor o ee Ox- 
ford. Laſtly, we muſt not forget.to 82 his ** Ar Ma 
XVIII. e r ich, though the {earned ave ſup- 
poſed them tobe loſt, are ſtill Pit 7 8 conelud ing too 
from the title of this piece, and from what Suidas ſays of Proclus, 
was led to rank him” with Celſns, Julian, ee (63 as a pro · 
feſſed and bitter adverſary of Chriſtjanity: whereas, Proclus only 
attacks the Chyiſtian 1 this ſiogle ma, whether he 
world be eternal? 915 rmatiye of Aich eee . 
againſt them by y eight 55 e Joannes Philoponus refu 
theſe arg 10 55 of Proclus, with eighieep arguments ſo 
negative? "and both the one and. 5 other, far. they are CO 
Waile hive been JF! inted more than once, with Latin verſions. + 
The e haracter roclus, is that of all the later Elatoniſts, 
my were in truth "much, reater enthuli iaſts than the Ohriſtians 
their” Kare erte hom they krepteſontecd in this; light, 
Precſus was pot, reckon Wy 5 .grthadax by his order g, he dic 
not adhere; fo rel! jou UE plian and 75 ta the doc- 
trines and princip! es. bis! mfaller: 22 he had, ſays Cudworth, 
« ſome peculiar” Fed and 7 5 % Bl af his own, and Was in- 
deed a confounder of the Platooig theology» and 4 ie of 
much unintelli ible (ful with it. 
PROCOPIUS, ap ancient Greek hiſtyrian ſo], was thor at 
Czfarea . in Paleſtibe, and went thence ta onſtantinaple in 
the yes of the Fe Avaitalius ; 5 Whoſe: eſteem he 
as well as that of Jyllin the hilt, and Juſtinian. His profeſſion 
was that of a Nestea and pleader of cauſes. He Was ad- 
vanced to be ſecretary Perf rus: ; and attended that renqwyrd 
0 erſia, 


general in the Wars Africa, and Italy. * + afterwards 
of ho admitted into. the ſenate, bg, became, 8 e or gouernox 
f the city at Gonſhamtige Fg Where he: ſcems ig have, die, 

boeh Nan ſixty... He is not a contempuble hi 
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Mens ſur les Hiftoriens, &c. 


" * „ 
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is 2 kind of abridgement, in the preface of Agathias, who began 


his hiſtory where 


aſcribed to Procopius; and cannot be perſuaded, that he, who 


to the calumnies of this cp Fabricius, however, ſees no 


Procopius |]; and he produces ſeveral examples, and that of 


treatin Ae perſons in theſe private pieces, and very dif- 


1607 ; for the book of anecdotes, though 
was not added to theſe, till the edition ot 


was both Heathen and Chriſtian: of which laſt opinion was the 
learned Cave. Le Vayer declares for the Paganiſm, of Proco- 
pius, and quotes the following paſſage from his firſt book of the 
« Wars of the Goths;“ which, he ſays, is ſufficient to unde- 
ceive thoſe who conſidered him as a Chriſtian hiſtorian, I will 
not trouble myſelf,” fays he, ſpeaking of the different opinions 
of Chriſtians, „to relate the ſubject of ſuch controverſies, 
although it is not unknown to me; becaüſe 1 hold it a vain 
deſire to comprehend” the divine nature, and underſtand what 
God is. Human wit knows not the things here below; how 

2 „enen 20% 4 


[a] Epiſt. ad Attic. 18. 6. & xiv. 37. 
then 
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fore ſuch vain matter, and which only the credulity of man 
cauſes to be reſpected: content with acknowledging, that there 
is one God fult of bounty who governs us, and Whoſe power 
ſtretches 'over, the uhiyerſe. Let every one therefore believe 
what he thinks fit, whether he be à prieſt and tied to divine. 
worſhip, ot a man of à private and ſecular condition. Fa-, 
bricius ſees nothing in this inconſiſtent with the ſoundneſs of 
Chriſtian belief, and therefore is not moved by this declaration, 
Which appeared to Le Vayer, and other learned mon, to be de- 
ciſive againſt Procopius's Chriſtianity. This, however, what- 
ever the real caſe may be, ſeems to have been allowed on all 
ſides; that Procopius was at leaſt a Chriſtian by name _— 
ſeſſion; and that, if his private perſuaſion was not with Chriſ- 
tians, he conformed to the public worſhip, in order to be well 
with the emperor Juſtinian. | enen MLS = 

As an hiſtorian, he deſerves an attentive reading; and eſpe- 
cially; on this account, that he has written of things which he 
knew with great exactneſs. Suidas, after he had given him the 
ſurname of Illuſtrious, calls him rhetorician and ſophiſter; as 
indeed he ſeems to have been too much for an hiſtorian.” He is 
copious; but his copiouſneſs is rather Aſiatic than Athenian, and 
has in it more of ſuperfluity than true ornament. It may not 
be improper to mention, that Grotius made a Latin verſion of, 
Procopius's two books of the wars of the Vandals, and of the. 
four books of the wars with the, Goths: a good edition of which, 
was publithed at Amſterdam in 1655, 8vo. „ 

PROKOPOVITCH. See TRBOTHAN Es. 

PROPERTIUS (SexTus AuREL1Us), an ancient Roman 
poet, was born at Mevania, a town in Umbria [1]; as we learn 
from his own writings. Some ſay, his father was a knight, 
and a man of conſiderable authority; who, ſiding with Lucius 
Antonius upon the taking of Peruſium, was made priſoner 
and flain, by Auguſtus's order, at the altar erected to Julius 
Czſar: when his eſtate was forfeited of courſe. This mult; 
have happened when the poet was very young; and he alludesto, 
it manifeſtly enough in one of. his elegies, where he laments the 
ruin of his family, in that early ſeaſon of his life & I., His wit 
and learning ſoon recommended him to the patronage of Mz -; 
cenas and Gallus; and among the poets of his time, he was veiy 
intimate with Ovid and Tibullus. Ovid was often preſent at. 


» 


his friend's rehearſals: _. wp! den ere eee e 
ann & 6 ATY r Sy 4 F : | Wd, 4 E 9 PE e 
hes. 8 ſuos ſolitus recitare Propertius ignes, 
5 p 4 4 * 6 * 2 * . — 3”, : , 
Jure lodalitii qui mihi junctus erat. 
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We Hive no scccubts of the Urbuniſtinces © his lte, or the 
mannet of his death: only he the ut ons his taking a journey to 
Athens, probably in compatly w ith his p atfon 33 who 
attended Auguftus in his progreſs A rough Een It is 44 28 
he died young, 'thoſe that make h 57 1055 che! 
age no higher than forty-ote: and | from th mag of, 1 Bi Juſt 
quoted, we find that he had thin deen dead ome iim Bi ſs birth 
happened but a few. years before that of Orid, S. born, 
about the year of Node 710: and Locius | ON Was. ef W ef in 
714, when Propertius was Very ydung: not to e that the 

Jure ſodaliiii qui mihi junctus eat, 1 h : 

1 expreſſes that familiarity, which 60 05 
| proper —— nearly of the lade age. may be fp Hoſtia, 
whom he celebrates under the name of Cynthia, ig his conſtant 
theme; and Martial ſays, ſhe and the poet were equally obliged 
to each other: ſhe, for being immortalized/in his wrifings; he, 
ſor being animated by ber with that noble ers _ made 
hens write ſo well. 


. Cynthia, ſacundi Garret 5 biene Proj ee 
| Accepit famam, nee minus iſla dedit. 5 54 1 


Ne had a houſe at Rome on! the Efquiline bill. ee. 

The great object of his imitation was Callimachus:. 12 ol 
nermus and Phiſetas were two others, whom he. likewiſe admired. 
and foflowed in his elegies. ip ntilian tells us LJ, that Pro- 
eve diſputed the prize with Cibullus, among. the: criucs of 

time: and the younger Plin ny! , ſpeaking of Paſſienus, an emi- 
nent and learned wid oet of his acquaintance ſays, that this 
talent was hereditar 2815 for that he was a deſcendant 
and countryman of Pre Propertius N11. If we ſhould allow that 


* F an 


Propertius was inferior to Tibullus in tenderneſs, and to, Ovid 


in variety of fancy, and facility of expreſſion z ſtill it muſt be 
granted, on the other hand, that he excelled them both in art and 
learning. Ia the mean time, without attempting to ſettle the 
degrees, where all are excellent, nothing can be mure pure, 
more eſeg ant, more correct, than the poetry of Propertius: and 
_ this is owed by all the ancients and all U the moderns. Pro- 
rtius dertaim gave the firſt ſpecimen of the poetical epiſtle, 
4 * El. A W 9710 Ovid aftewards Aa as his Ae ee | 
e works of this poet are printed wit the 7 — 
of Tibullus and Cole, but ons of of the Ong 
which-was given ſeparately by Janus Brouckhuſius at Amſterdam, 
iu 1702, in 4to, and again ; 1714, 4to, * cutn. chris cundis 
ejuſdem.“ Vulpius republiſhed Propertius in 1755, With ſelect 
notes from Brouckhuſius and Paſſeratius, and a learned N Ca n- 
tary of his as in'4to, and in a form to accompany his Cat 


8 1 [r! Jutt. 3 . & [u] Epiſt. 15. Lib. vi. 


1110ns$: is that, 


PROTOGENES. 
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Protogenes worked, the 
king choſe rather to abandon his hopes of conqueſt, than to deſtroy 
ſo fine a piece as that of Jaliſus. * od e e e 
The ſtory of the conteſt between Protogenes and Apelles is 
well known by the tale which Prior has founded on it. This 
latter, hearing of the reputation of Protogenes, went to Rhodes 
on purpoſe to ſee his works. On his arrival there, he found in 
the houſe nobody but an old woman: who, aſking his name, he 
anſwered, J am going to write it upon the canvas that lies, 
here;“ and, taking his pencil with colour on it, deſigned fome- 
thing with extreme delicacy, Protogenes coming home, the old; 
woman told him what had paſſed, and ſhewed Him the canvas; 
who, then attentirely obſerving the beauty of ede lines; faid it 
was certainly Apeltes who had been there, bein Aſſured that no 
one elſe was able to dray any thing fo fine. Then taking an- 
aher colbur; he drew on thoſe lines an outline ore cor fed, and 
tg: #1 13 RO NIC WEROK. $353 7 HOLES YE 2 UL 
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[x] Ader ren youhs ſperit upon, be 2b ie In def do ee it; and this 
en = —.— becauſe, having luckily-produred hy chant what Ng 


repreſented in it a dog panting and out 4 not effect. The ſame ſtory is told 
er breath, he was not able to draw the © Neocles and Apelies, reſpecting che foam 
foam at bis mouth; Which vered him co of 1 Hor bs 8 Sg 0 a a "Y 5 5 
luch a degree, that he threw hiy ſpoh n 
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„ PRUDENTIUS 


more delicate; after which he, went, out again, bidding the old 
| woman ſhew that to the perſon who had been pere if he re 
turned, and tell him that was the man he enguired ſor. Apellcs 


. : 


returning, and being aſhamed to, ſee, himſelf outdone; took « 
Aan cole and, . the lines that had been drawn, laid on 
ſome with ſo much judgement, as to compriſe all the ſubtlety of 
the art. Protogenes ſaw theſe in his turn; and, conſeſſing that 
Pliny, Who tells this ſtory, ſays that he ſaw this piece of canvas, 
before it was conſumed in the fire Which burnt down the em- 
peror's palace; that there was nothing upon it, but. ſome lines, 
which could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed; and yet this fragment was 
more valued than any of the pictures among which: it was placed. 
The fame author goes on to. relate, that 72 aſking this rival 
what price 2 his pictures, and Protogenes naming an 
inconſiderable ſum, according to the hard fortune of thoſe who 
are obliged to work for their bread; Apelles, concerned at the 
injuſtice done to the beauty of his productions, gave him fiſty 
talents [o] for one picture only, declaring. pubſſely, that he 
would make it paſs and ſell it for his owns , This generoſity 
opened the eyes of the Rhodians as to the merit of Protogenes, 
and made them get the picture Apelles had bonght out of his 
hands, paying down a much greater price for it than he had 
ven 8 "FEI Na 


Pliny alſo informs us, that Protogenes was a ſculptor. as well 
as a painter. He flouriſhed about the 108th Olympiad, and 303 
years before Chriſt. . Quintilian, obſerving the talents of ſix 
famous painters, ſays, Protogenes excelled in exactneſs, Pam- 

hilius and Melanthus in the diſpoſition, Antiphilus in eaſineſs, 
heon the Samian, in fruitfulneſs of ideas, and Apelles in grace 


and in enious.conceptions. Tj) N rr 

PRUDENTIUS (QuinTus AbETLius), an ancient Chriſ- 
tian poet [r], was born in Spain in the year 348; but whether 
he was a native of Calahorra, Saragoſſa, or ſome. other city of 
that country, is diſputed. He was brought up a lawyer; and, 
being called to the bar, was afterwards made a judge in two con- 
ſiderable towns. He was then promoted by the emperor Hono- 
rius to a very high office; but not to the conſulate, as ſome have 
falſely imagined. He was fifty-ſeven, before he xefalyed to at- 
tend to the care of his ſalvation; and then he began go employ 
his Muſe upon holy ſubjects. His poetry is not extraordinary, 
and ſhews more of religious zeal, than of either genius or art. 
He often uſes harſh expreſſions, not reconcileable to pure La- 


(o] Equivalent to 10,0001. Rterling,' # his own pieces. Pligg: 
ſum large enough to be — 2 Ie Bayle's Dict. ia e. Du Pin, 
not told that Apelles had twice as much for Cave, Tillemont, xc. _ 
W504 * tinity: 
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he could not do better, gave up the diſpute, and ran in haſte to 


FRYNNE 0 
tini 2 and e is even uilty of falſe quantity. His . 1 
. — o 


works, to which he chiefly gave Greek titles; are, Pf: 
chia, or The Combat of the Soul ;” © Cathemerinon, or Poems 
concerning each Day's Duty ;" “ Ie eapavey, or Hymns in 
Praiſe of yrs;” © Apotheoſis, or Treatiſes upon Divine 
Subjects, againſt Jews, Infidels, and Heretics ;” © Hamarti- 
ena, or concerning Original Sin, againſt Marcion; «© Two 
ks againſt Symmachus;” Diptichon, or Some Hiſtories of 
the Old and New Teſtament in Diſtichs.” The two books 
againſt Symmachus oppoſe idolatry. In the firſt is ſhewn the 
original and baſeneſs of falſe deities, with an account of the 
converſion of the city of Rome: in the ſecond, the petition, 
which Symmachus preſented to the emperors, to obtain the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Altar of Victory, and other ceremonies of 
the Pagan religion is anſwered. Theſe books were written 
before the victory gained over Radagaiſus in 405, and after that 
which Stilicho won over Alaric near Pollentia in 402: for he 
mentions the latter, and ſays nothing of the former, though his 
ſubje required it. {7 [EFT 2H | 
The time of Prudentius's death is not mentioned. His works 
were publiſhed by Aldus at Venice in 1502, 4to, and that edition 
has been followed by- many others. A Variorum edition was 
publiſhed by Weitzius, at Hanau, in 1613; another, with-the 
notes and corrections of Nicholas Heinſius, at Amfterdam, in 
1667, 12mo, neatly printed by Daniel Elzevir; and laſtly, an- 
a In uſum Delphini,” by father Chamillard, at Paris, 
1087, 40. 2 833 ; 
PRYNNE (WirLIAM), an eminent Engliſh _—_ who 
was much diſtinguiſhed in the civil commotions under Charles I. 
was born in 1600, at Swanſwick in Somerſetſhire [Q, and 
educated at a grammar-ſchool in the city of Bath. He became 
a commoner. of Oriel-college, Oxford, in 1616; and, after 
taking a bachelor of arts degree in 1620, removed to Lincoln's- 
Inn, where he ſtudied the law, and was made ſucceſſively bar- 
riter, bencher, and reader. At his firſt coming to that inn, he 
was a great admirer and follower of Dr. John Preſton, an emi- 
nent Puritan, who was lecturer there; and he publiſhed ſeveral - 
books againſt what he thought the enormities of the age, and 
concerning the doctrine and diſcipline of the church. His 
« Hiſtriomaſtix,” which came out in 1632, giving great offence 
to the court, he was committed priſoner to the Lower of Lon- 
don; and, in 1633, ſentenced by the Star-chamber, to be fined- 
joool. to the king, expelled the univerſity of Oxford and Lin- 
cln's-Inn, degraded and diſenabled from his profeſſion of the 
lay, to ſtand in the pillory and loſe his ears, to have his book 
Hence Butler cally him, ** & Utter Bavrifter of Swanſwick." 6 
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2 burnt before his face, and to remain priſoner during 
ife, Prynne was certainly here treated with very unjuſt ſeverity; 
for Whitelocke obſerves, that the book was licenſed by 4 
biſhop. Abbot's chaplain [x: but “ being againſt plays, and a 
reference in the = of this book to this effect, Homen-aters 
notorious Whores, relating to ſome women- actors mentioned in 
his book, as he affirmeth, it happened, that about ſix weeks 
after this the queen acted a part in a paſtoral at Somerſet-houſe; 
and then archbiſhop Laud and other prelates, whom Prynne had 
angered. by {ome books of his againſt Arminianiſm, and againſt 
the juriſdiction of biſhops, and by ſome prohibitions whid. he 
had moved, and got to the high · oommiſſion- court; theſe pre- 
es, and their inſtruments, the next day after the queen had 
acted her paſtoral, ſhewed Prynne's book againſt plays to the 
king, and that place in it, Momen- actors notorious Whores: and 
they informed the king and queen, that Prynne had purpoſely 
written this book againſt the queen and her paſtoral; whereas it 
ee fix weeks before that paſtoral was aQed.” 

After the ſentence upon Prynne was executed, as it was ri 
rouſly endugh in May, 1634, he was remitted to priſon [s]. In 
1635, 1636, and 1637, he publiſhed ſeveral books: particularly 
one entitled, 4 News from Ipſwich,” in which he reflected 

ſsy on the archbiſhop and other prelates. For this he was 
— in the Star- chamber, in June, 1637, to be fined 5000. 
to the king, to loſe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to 
be 28 both cheeks with the letters S. L. for Schiſmatical 
Libeller, and to be perpetually impriſoned in Caernarvon-caſtle. 
This ſentence was executed in July; but, in January following, 
he was removed to Mount Orgueil caſtle in the Ile of Jerlcy, 
where he exetciſed his pen in writing ſeveral ; books. Nov. 
. ; | 7 fairs, b 43 | , foi _—_— in 2 books 
wh La err e e Nate, called 

18] tollowing particulars are ex- Hiſtrio-maſti x,“ as if he had in them let 
tracted from the Journal of fir Simonds flippe ſome wordes tending to the queene't 
D*Ewes. © May 8, 1634, Ideparted from A nour, becauſe he ſpoke againſt the 
Stowhall wink Londong and the next 


day in the afternoon came ſafe thither. As 
. foonas 11 I heard a particular newes, 


* 


unlawfulneſs of men wearing' women's 
apparel, and women men's. Notwith- 
ſtanding this cenſure, which moſt men 


which much enſadded my heart, touching 


William Prinne, eſquire, that had been 
an utter barriſter oß Lincolnes Inne, and a 
graduate in the univerfitie of Oxforde, who 
had loſt one eare alreadie in the pillorie, or 


4 parte of it, and was to loſe a parte of the 
ather to-morrow. He was a moſt learned, 


religious gentleman, had written manie 


acute, folid, and. elaborate treatifes, not 


only againſt the blaſphemous Anabaptiſts, 


in the defence of God's grace and provi- 


dence, but againſt the vices of the clergie 
and the abuſes of the times. He ha been 


cenſured in the Starre-Chambet 4 fern 
* p : l 7 7 x y 
Ma 4 'F 1 1 


were affrighted at, to ſee that neither his 
academical nor barrifter's/gowne could free 
him from the infamous loſſe of his cares, 
yet all. good men generallie conceived it 
would have been remitted ; and manie re- 
ported it was, till che ſadd and fatall ere. 
cution of it this Midſummer terme. 1 
went to viſit him a while after in the Fleet, 
and to comforte him; and found in bim 
the rare effects of un upright heart and? 


(good wonſcience, hy his ſerenitie of ſpiri 


and chearefull patience,” Biblioth, To- 


"pz" Belt. le rs 
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1640. an order was iſſued by the Houſe of Commons for his 
releaſement from priſon; and the ſame month he entered with 

eat triumph into London. He was ſoon after elected a mem- 
es parliament-for Newport in Cornwall, and oppoſed tho 
biſnops, eſpecially the archbiſhop, with great vigour, both by 
his ſpeeches and writings; and was the chief manager of that 
prelate's trial. In 1647, he was one of the parliamentary viſitors 
of the univerſity of Oxford. During his fitting in the long 
parliament, he was very zealous for the Preſbyterian cauſe; and 
when the Independents began to gain tlie aſcendant, ſhewed him: 
Ha warm oppoſer of them, and promoted the king's intereſt; 
He made a long ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, concernin 
the ſatisfaQorineſs of the king's anſwers to the 9 
peace; but, two days after, was refuſed entrance into the houſe 
dy the army. Upon this he became a bitter enemy to the army 
and their leader Cromwell, and attacked them with great ſeverity 
in his writings. Defying Cromwell in a very a manner, he 
was, July 1, 16g, committed cloſe priſoner to Dunſter caſtle-ig 
Somerſerſhize. He then inſiſted ſtrongly upon Magna Charta, 
and the liberty of the ſubject; which, though of little weight 
with Cromwell, ſeems to have ſet him free. He afterwards 
wrote abundance of books upon religious controverſies and other 

odd e t | pa” nos tr nant 
b In 1659, he, as a ſecluded member of the Houſe of Come 
mons, being reſtored to ſit again, became inſtrumental in re- 
calling Charles II. in which he ſhewed ſuch zeal, that genaral 
Monk admoniſhed him to be quiet, it being then unſeaſonable, 
In 1660, he was choſen for Bath, to fit in the healing parlia- 
ment; and, after the Reſtoration, made chief keeper of his 
majelty's records in the Tower, with a ſalary. of Sool. per annunt. 
He was again elected for Bath in 1661; and, July that year, 
being diſcontented at ſome proceeding in the houſe, he publiſhed 
a paper, entitled, 4 Sundry Reaſons tendered to the moſt ho- 
nourable Houſe of Peers by ſome Citizens and Members of | 
London, and-other Cities, 65 Corporations, and Ports, 
againſt'the/new-intended Bill for governing and reforming Cor- þ 
porations:“ of which being diſcovered to be the author, he was / 
obliged to beg n of the houſe, in order to eſcape puniſn- | 
ment. After the Reſtoration, he publiſhed ſeveral books. He 
gave his works, bound up together, in forty volumes, folio and 
quarto, to the library of Lincoln's- Inn: ſo that a certain writer 
was het far from the mark, when he called him “ one of the 
e r-worms, that ever crept into a cloſet or eng 


[v].” Nit. Anthony Collins ſtyles him, 1e a little, facti 
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ſeribbling fellow.” He died at his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, 
OA. 24, 1669, and was interred under the chapel there. 
The earl of Clarendon calls him learned in the law, as far 
as mere reading of books could make him learned. His works 
are all in Engliſh ; and, * by the generality of ſcholars,” ſays 
Wood, are looked upon to be rather rhapſodical and confuſed, 
than any way polite or conciſe : yet for antiquaries, critics, and 
ſometimes for divines, they are uſeful, In moſt of them he 
 ſhewsgreat induſtry, but little judgement, efpecially in his lar 
folios againſt the pope's uſurpations. He may be well inti- 
tuled © voluminous. Prynne, as Toſtatus Abulenſis was two 
hundred years before his time, called © voluminous Toſtatus; 
for I verily believe, that, if rightly computed, he wrote a ſheet 
for every day of his life, reckoning from the time when he 
came to the uſe of reaſon and the ſtate of man.” | 
His greateſt work goes: under the title of“ Records,” in 

3 vols. folio; another is called “ Parliamentary Writs,” in four 
parts, 4to, He likewiſe publiſhed “ Sir Robert Cotton's 
Abridgement of the Tower Records, with Amendments and 
Additions,” folio ; and, „ Obſervations on the Fourth Part of 
Coke's Inſtitutes,” folio. 1 5 | ts > 
PSALMANAZ AR (Georcs),. the aſſumed name of a very 
extraordinary perſon, was undoubtedly a Frenchman born [x]: 
he had his education partly in a free-ſchool, taught by two Fran- 
ciſcan monks, and afterwards in a college of Jeſuits in an 
archiepiſcopal city; the name of which, as alſo of his birth- 
5 and of his parents, remain yet inviolable Tecrets. Upon 
eaving the college, he was recommended as a tutor to a young 
gentleman; but ſoon fell into a mean — kind of life, 
that led him into many diſappointments and misfortunes. The 
firſt pretence he took up with was that of being a ſufferer for 
religion; -and he procured a certificate that he was of Iriſh 
extraction, had left the country for the ſake of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and was going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Not being in a condition to purchaſe. a pilgrim's garb, he had 
obſerved, in a chapel dedicated to a miraculous ſaint, that ſuch 
a one had. been ſet up as a monument of gratitude to ſome 
wandering pilgrim ; and he contrived to take both ſtaff and 
cloak away at noon-day. ** Being thus, accoutred, ſays he, 
sand furniſhed with a paſs, I began, at all proper places, to 
beg my 1 4 in a fluent Latin; accoſting only clergymen, or 
perſons of figure, by whom I could be underſtood; and found 
them moſtly ſo generous and credulous, that I might eaſily 
have ſaved money, and put myſelf into a much better dreſs, 
before I had gone tbrough a ſcore or two of miles. But ſo 


Tz] Memoirs of his Life, by himſelf, 
powerful 
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powerful was my vanity and extravagance, that as ſoon as I had 


got, what I thought, a ſufficient viaticum, I begged no more 
but viewed every thing worth ſeeing, and then retired to ſome 
inn, where I ſpent my money as freely as I had obtained it. 
At the age of ſixteen, when he was in ——— he fell 
upon the wild project of paſſing for a Formoſan. He recol- 
lected, that he had heard the Jeſuits ſpeak much of China 
and Japan; and was raſh enough: to think, that, what he 
wanted of a right knowledge, he might make up by the 
ſtrength of a pregnant invention, which here, it muſt be con- 
f. Ted, found ample ſcope for employment. He fet himſelf. to 
form a new character and language, a grammar, a diviſion of 
the year into twenty months, a new religion, and whatever elſe 
was neceſſary to ſupport the deceit. His alphabet was written 
from right to left like the Oriental tongues; and. he ſoon inured 
his hand to write it with great: readineſs. He now thought 
himſelf ſufficiently prepared to paſs for a Japaneſe, converted 
to Chriſtianity: he altered his Avignon certificate as artfully as 
he could, reaſſumed his old pilgrim's habit, and began his tour, 
though with a heavy heart, to the Low Countries. Under the 
notion of a Japaneſe converted by ſome Jeſuit miſſionaries, and 
brought to Avignon to be inſtructed by them, as well as to 
avoid the dreadful puniſhments inflifted on converts by the 
emperor of -Japan, he trayelled ſeveral hundred leagues; with 
an appearance, however, ſo diſmal and ſhabby, as to exceed 
eyen the very common beggars.. | 
At Liege he inliſted into the Dutch ſervice, and was carried 
by his officer to Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards entered into 
the elector of Cologne's ſervice; but being ſtill ambitious as 
ever to paſs for a Japaneſe, he now choſe to profeſs himſelf an 
unconverted or Heatheniſh one, rather than, what he had hi- 
therto pretended” to be, a convert to Chriſtianity; The laſt 
rriſon he came to was Sluys, where brigadier Lauder, a 
otch colonel, introduced him to the chaplain, with whom he 
Was | Fer ger to have a conference; and this, at length, 
ended in the chaplain's fervent zeal to make a convert of him, 
by way of recommending himſelf, as it afterwards turned out, 
to Compton biſhop of London, whoſe piety could not fail of 
rewarding ſo worthy an action. By this time Pfalmanazar, 
growing tired of the ſoldier's life, liſtened to the chaplain's 
propoſal of taking him over to England; and he was, accord- 
ingly, with great haſte, baptized. A letter of invitation from 
the biſhop of London arriving, they ſet out for Rotterdam. 
Pſalmanazar was, in general much careſſed there; but ſome 
there were, who put ſuch ſhrewd queſtions to him, as carried 
the air of not giving all that credit which he could have wiſhed. 
This threw him upon a whimſical expedient, by way. of re- 
| PINES + | ? . 
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tnoving all obſtacles, viz. that of thong po raw fleſh, roots, 
and herds :. and he ſoon habituated himſelf, he tells us, to this 
new and ſtrange food, without receiving the leaſt injury to 
r es taking care to add a good deal of pepper and ſpices 
Way of 'c ion. | SOBEL 

At hit arrival in London he was introduced to the good 
biſhbp, was received with great humanity, and ſoon found 
2 large circle of friends among the well- diſpoſed, both of clergy 
and laity. But,” ſays he, I had a much greater number 
of oppoſers to combat with; who, though they judged rightly 
of me in the maln, were far from being candid in their account 
of the diſcovery they pretended to make to my diſadvantage ; 
particularly the doctors Halley, Mead, and Woodward. The 
too viſible eagerneſs of theſe gentlemen to expoſe me at any 
tate for a cheat, ' ſerved only to make others think the better of 
me, and even to look upon me as a kind of confeſſor; eſpe- 
cially, as thoſe gentlemen were thought to be no great admirers 
of Revelation, to which my patrons thought I had given fo 
ample a teſtimony.” Before he had been three months in 
London, he was cried up for a prodigy. He was preſently 
ſent to tranſlate the church catechiſm into the Formoſan lan- 
guage ; it was received by the biſhop of London with candour, 
the author rewarded with generoſity, and his catechiſm' laid up 
athongſt the moſt curious manuſcripts. It was examined by the 
learned; they found it regular and grammatical; and gave 
it as their opinion, that it was a real language and no counter- 
feit. After ſuch ſucceſs, he was ſoon prevailed upon to write 
the well-known Hiſtory of Formoſa,” which ſoon after ap- 
peared, The firſt edition had not been long publiſhed, before 
a ſecond was called for. Meanwhile, he was ſent by the good 
biſhop to Oxford, to purſue ſuch ſtudies as ſuited his incli- 
nation moſt ; whilſt his oppoſers and advocates in London were 
diſputing about the merits and demerits of his book. 

| The earned at Oxford were not leſs divided in their opi- 
nions. A convenient apartment was, however, aſſigned him in 
ane of the colleges, he had all the advantages of learning which 
the univerſity could afford him, and a learned tutor to aſſiſt 
kim. Upon his return to Londen, he continued, for about ten 
years, to indulge a courſe of idleneſs and extravagance, Some 
adſurdities, however, obſerved in his © Hiſtory of Formoſa,” 
in the end effectually diſcredited the whole relation; and ſaved 
him the trouble, and his friends the mortification, of an open 
confeſſion of his guilt. He feemed, through a long courſe of 
life, to abhor the Impoſture, yet contented himſelf with owning 
it to his moſt intimate friends. His —_— and ingenuity, 
during the remainder of his life, did not fail to procure him 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence from his pen: he was concerned in 


compiling 
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verſal Hiſtory,” and lived exemplarily for many years. Hs 
FFF 


In his laſt will and teſtament, dated Jan. 1, 1762, he declares, 
that he had long ſince diſclaimed, even publicly, all but the 
ſhame and guilt of his vile impoſition, and orders his body to be 
buried, wherever he happens to die, in the day-time, and in the 
loweſt and cheapeſt manner. It is my earneſt requeſt,” ſays 
he, © that my body be not incloſed in any kind of coffin, but 
only decently laid in what is commonly called a ſhell, of the 
loweſt value, and without lid or other covering, which may 
hinder the natural earth from covering it all around. "a 
PSELLUS (MichAxL ConsTanTINOs), a Greek philoſo- 

pher, phyſician, mathematical writer, critic and commentator 
of the writings of the claflic ages; flouriſhed about the year 
1105. He is, for his various and extenſive learning, ranke 
among the firſt ſcholiaſts of his time. He commented and ex- 
plained no leſs than'twenty-four plays of Menander, which, though 
now loſt, were extant in his time. The emperor Conſtantine 
Ducas made him preceptor to his ſon Michael who fucceeded to 
the crown in 1071. His principal works are, „1. De Opera- 
tione Dzmonum,” Greek and Latin, 8vo, Paris, 1623. 2. 
De Quatuor Mathematicis Scientiis,” Baſ. 8vo, 1555. 3. 


« Ne Lapidum Virtutibus,” Tol. 8vo, 161 5. 4. De Victu 


ratione,” in two books. Bale, 1529, 8vo, 5. Synopſis Le- 
gum, verſibus Græcis edita,” Paris, 1632. Leo Allatius has 
written a treatiſe de Pſellis, 8vo, Rome, 1634, which contains 
an 23 — _ 8 of the name of Pſellus. : ON INT” 

TOLE (CLaupivs)[y}, a great apher, ma- 
thematician, and aſtronomer of * Ib es e N Peluſium 
in Egypt, and flouriſhed in the reigns of Adrian and Marcus 
Antoninus. He tells us himſelf, in one place, that he made a 
great number of obſervations upon the fixed ſtars at Alexandria, 
in the ſecond: year of Antoninus Pius; and, in another, that he 


| obſerved an eclipſe of the moon, in the ninth year of Adrian; 
whence it is reaſonable to conclude, that this aſtronomer's ob- 


ſervations upon the heavens were made between A. D. 125, and 
A. D. 140. Hence rs the error of ſome authors in ſuppoling, 
that this Claudius Ptolemæus was the fame with the aſtrologer Pto- 
lemy, who conſtantly attended Galba, promifed Otho that he 
ſhould ſurvive: Nero, and afterwards that he ſnould obtain the 
empire; which is as improbable, as what Iſidorus z], an eccle- 
ſiaſtical writer of the ſeventh century, and ſome moderns after 
him have aſſerted; namely, that this aſtronomer was one of the 

[+] Fabric. Biblioth. rec. V. III. —Weidleri Hiſt. Aſtron. Wirtemb. 1741, 4to. 

Conſtructio, VII. a. & IV. 9. . | 
2] Plut. in vit. Calbe. 3 Ca 22. 
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Hogs of Egypt. We know. no circumſtances of the life of 
Ptolemy z. but it is noted in his Canon, that Antoninus Pius 
reigned three-and-twenty years, which ſhews, that himſelf ſur- 
vived him. | Hot Fon v6 en 14908 4 

Science is greatly indebted to this aſtronomer z who has 
preſerved and tranſmitted to us the obſervations and principal 
diſcoveries of the ancients, and at the ſame time augmented and 
enriched them with his own... He corrected Hipparchus's cata- 
logue of the fixed ſtars; and formed tables, by which the mo- 
tions of the ſun, moon, and planets, might be calculated and 
regulated. He was indeed the firſt who collected the ſcattered 
and detached obſervations of the ancients, and digeſted them into 
a ſyſtem; which he ft forth in his “ Meyadn ouvraty, five 
Magna Conſtructio, divided into thirteen books. He adopts 
and exhibits here the ancient ſyſtem of the world, which placed 
the earth in the centre of the univerſe ; and this has been called 
from him the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, to diſtinguiſhed it from thoſe of 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. About 827, this work was 
tranſlated by the Arabians into their language, in which it was 
called Almageſtum,” by the command of one of their kings; 
and from Arabic into Latin, abaut 1230, under the encourage- 
ment of the emperor Frederic II. There were other verſions 
from the Arabic into Latin; and a manuſcript of one, done by 
Girardus Cremonenſis, who flouriſhed about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, is ſaid by Fabricius to be till extant, and 

Il 


in the library of All Souls college at Oxford. The Greek text 
began to be read in Europe in the- fifteenth century; and was 
r{t publiſhed by Simon Grynæus at Baſil, 1538, in folio, with 
the eleven books of commentaries by 'Theon, who flouriſhed at 
Alexandria in the reign of the elder Theodoſius. In 1454, it 
was reprinted at Baſil, with a Latin verſion by Georgius Tra- 
pezuntius; and again at the ſame place in 1551, with the addi- 
tion of other works of Ptolemy, to which are Latin verſions by 
Camerarius. We learn from Kepler [A], that this laſt edition 
was uſed by Tycho. | c 4456 
Another great and important work of Ptolemy was, Geo- 
graphiz libri vii ;” in which, with his uſual ſagaeity, he ſearches 
out and marks, and he was the firſt who did it, the ſituation of 
places according to their longitudes and latitudes. - Though this 
work muſt of neceſſity fall greatly ſhort of perfection, through 
the want of neceſſary obſervations, yet it is of ſingular merit, 


amd has been very uſeful to modern geographers. - Cellarius 


indeed, who was a very competent judge, ſuſpe&s that Ptolemy 
did not uſe that care and application, which the nature of his 
work required; and his 5 is, that the geographer delivers 


[a] Tabula Rudolphinz, P. II. p. 114+ 
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himſelf with the ſame fluency and-certainty, concerning things 
and places at the remoteſt diſtance, and of which it was polls 
ble he ſhould know any thing, that he does concerning thoſe 
which lay the neareſt to him, and fell the moſt under his cogni- 
Zance, -  Salmaſius 2 had before made ſome remarks to the 


ſame purpoſe upon this work of Ptolemy. The Greek Was fir 
publilhed by itſelf at Baſil in 1533, 4to; afterwards with 1 
verſion and notes by general Mercator at Amſterdam, 1605; 


which laſt edition was 1 at the ſame place, 1618, folio, 
with elegant geographical tables, by Bertiss. 
Other works of Ptolemy, though leſs conſiderable than theſe 
two, are ſtill extant; Libri- quatuor de judiciis aſtrorum, 
upon the two firſt books of which Cardan wrote a commentary, 
« Fructus librorum ſuorum ;” a kind of fupplement to the 
former work. Recenſio chonologica regum; this, with an- 
other work of / Ptolemy, *© De hypotheſibus planetarum, was 
publiſhed in 1620, 4to, by Joannes Bainbrigius the Savilian pro- 
ſeſſor of aſtronomy. at Oxford. Scaliger, Petavius, Dodwell; 
and all the chronological men, have made great uſe of it. Ap- 
parentiæ Stellarum Inerrantium;“ this was publiſhed at Paris 
by Petavius, with a Latin verſion, 1630, in folio; but from a 
mutilated copy, whoſe deſects have ſince been ſupplied from a 
rfect one, which ſir Henry Savile had communicated to abp. 
ſher, by Fabricius, in the third volume of his Bibliotheca 
Græca.“ Elementorum Harmonicorum libri tres;” publiſhed 
in Greek and Latin, with a commentary by Porphyry the phi- 
loſopher, by Dr. Wallis at Oxford, 1682, in 4to; and after. 
wards reprinted-there, and inſerted in the third volume of Wal- 
lis's works, 1699, in folio, &c. | J 
Mabillon exhibits, in his“ German Travels, a figure of 
Ptolemy looking at the ſtars through an optical tube; which 
effigy, he ſays, he found in a manu 97 5 of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, made by Conradus a monk. Hence ſome have fancied, 
that the uſe of the teleſcope was known to Conradus ; but this 
is only matter of conjecture, there being no facts or teſtimonies 
to ſupport ſuch an opinion. „ i 
PUFFENDORE. (SAMUEL. Dr) [ei, an eminent German 
civilian and hiſtorian, was born in 1081 at Fleh, a little village 
near Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony; of which village his father 
Elias Puffendorf was miniſter. He diſcovered an early propen- 
ſity to letters, and at a proper age was ſent to univerſities; where 
he was ſupported by the generoſity of a Saxon nobleman, who 
was pleaſed with his promiſing talents, his father's circumſtances 
not being equal to the expence. He went firſt to Grim, and 
afterwards to Leipſic; where he made a ſurpriſing progreſs .in 
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his ſtudies, His father deſigned him for” the miniftry, and 
directed him to apply himſelf to divinity; but his inclination led 
him another way. He turned his thoughts to the public law, 
which, in Germany, confiſts of the knowledge of the rights of 
the empire over the ſtates and princes of which it is 60 
and of thofe of the princes and ſtates with reſpe@ to each other, 
He conſidered this as a proper method of raiſing himſelf in 
time to fome poſts in the courts of Germany; for it is well 
known, that the ſeveral princes who compoſe the Germanic 
body have no other miniſters of ftate than men of learning, 
whom they ſtyle counſellors ; and whoſe principal ſtudy is the 
public law of Germany. As theſe poſts are not venal, and no 
other recommendation is neceſſary to obtain them but real and 
diſtinguiſhed merit, Puffendorf refolved to qualify himſelf for 
the honours to which he aſpired. Aſter he had reſided ſome 
time at Leipfic, he left that city, and went to Jena, where he 
joined mathematics and the Carteſian philoſophy to the ſtudy of 
the law. He returned to Leipſic in 1658, with a view of ſcek- 
ing an employment fit for him. One of his brothers, named 
Iſaiah, who had been ſome time' in the ſervice of the king of 
Sweden, and was afterwards his chancellor in the dutchies of 
Bremen and Werden, then wrote to him, and adviſed him not 
to fix in his on country, but after his example to ſeek his for. 
tune elſe where. Puffendorf reſolved to take this advice; and 
accepted the place of governor to the ſon of Mr. Coyet, a Swe- 
diſh nobleman, who was then ambaſſador for the king of Sweden 
at the court of Denmark. For this purpoſe he went to Copen- 
hagen, but did not continue long at eaſe there; for, the war 
being renewed ſome time after between Denmark and Sweden, 
he was ſeized with the whole family of the ambaſſador, who a 
few days before had taken a tour into Sweden. 
During his confinement, which laſted eight months, as he 
had no books, and was allowed to ſee no perſon, he amuſed 
himſelf by meditating upon what he had read in Grotius's trea- 
tiſe (De jure belli & pacis,” and in the political writings of 
Hobbes. He drew up a ſhort ſyſtem of What he #hought belt 
in them; he turned and developed the ſubject in his own way; 
he treated of points which had not been touched by thoſe 
authors; and he added many new things to the whole. He 
intended no more, than to divert himſelf in his ſolitude ; but two 
years after, ſhewing his work to a friend in Holland, where he then 
was; he was adviſed to review and publiſh it. This he did at 
the Hague in 1660, under the title of, “ Elementorum Juriſ- 
prudentiz Univerſalis libri duo;“ and it gave riſe to his famous 
work, De jure naturæ & gentium;“ of which we ſhall ſpeak 
below. The eleQor Palatine, Charles Louis, to whom he had 
dedicated it, not only wrote him immediately a letter of _ 
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but invited him to the univerſity of Heidelberg, Which he was 
deſirous of reſtoring to its former luſtre; and founded there, in 
his favour, à proſeſſorſhip of the law of nature and nations: 
which was the firſt of that kind in Germany, though many have 


ſince been eſtabliſhed in imitation of it. The elector en 


him alſo to allot ſome portion of his time to the inſtruction of 
the electoral prince, his ſon. Puffendorf remained at Heidel- 
berg till 1670, when Charles XI. king of Sweden, having 
founded an univerſity at Lunden, ſent for him to be profeſſor 
there: and thither, to the great concern of the elector Palatine, 
he went the ſame year, and was inſtalled profeſſor of the law of 
nature and nations. His reputaticn greatly increaſed after that 
time, both by the fame and ſucceſs of his lectures, and by the 
many valuable works that he publiſhed. Some years after, the 
king of Sweden ſent for him to Stockholm, and made him his 
hiſtoriographer, and one of his counſellors. In 1688, the elector 
of Brandenberg obtained the conſent of the king of Sweden for 
Puffendorf to go to Betlin, in order to write the hiſtory of 
the elector Wilſiam the Great; and granted him the ſame titles 
of Hiſtoriographer and Privy-counſellor, which he had in Swe- 
den, with a confiderable + wipe Nevertheleſs, the king of 
Sweden continued to give him marks of his favour, and made 
him a baron in 1694. But he did not long enjoy the title; for 
he died the ſame year, of a mortification in one of his toes, 

occaſioned by cutting the nail. BED 
Very numerous are the works of this learned and excellent 
man: we have already mentioned his firſt work; and his ſecond 
was, 2. De Statu Germanici Imperii liber unus: which he 
e in 1667, under the name of „ Severini de Mozam- 
ano,” with a dedication to his brother Iſaac Puffendorf, whom 
he ſtyles !“ Lælio Signor de Trezolani.” Puffendorf ſent it the 
year before to his brother, then ambaſſador from the court of 
Sweden to that of France, in order to have it printed in that 
kingdom. His brother offered it to a bookſeller, who gave 
it Mezeray to peruſe. Mezeray thought it worth printing, yet 
refuſed his approbation, on account of ſome paſſages oppolite to 
the interefts of France, and of others in which the prieſts and 
monks were ſeverely treated. Upon this, Iſaac Puffendorf ſent 
it to Geneva, and there it was printed in 12mo. It met with 
great oppoſition 3. was condemned, prohibited, and ſeized in 
many parts of Germany; and written againſt immediately by 
ſeveral learned civilians. It underwent many editions, and was 
tranſlated into many languages; and, among the reſt, into Eng- 
liſh by Mr. Bohun, 1696, in 12mo. 3: « De Jure Naturæ & 
Gentium, 1672,” 4to. This is Puffendorf's greateſt work; and 
u has met with an univerſal approbation. It is indeed a body 
of the law of nature, well digeſted ; and, as ſome _y Ii 
. Q 
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ſame ſubjeQs are treated in a more extenſive manner, and with 
greater order. It was tranſlated into French by Barbeyrac, who 
wrote large notes and an introductory diſcourſe, in 1706 and 
into Engliſh, with Barbeyrac's notes, by Dr, Baſil Kennet and 
others, in 1708. The fourth and fifth edition. of the Engliſh 
tranſlation have Mr. Barbeyrac's introductory diſcourſe, which 
the former have not. In the mean time Puffendorf was obliged 
to defend this work =gainſt ſeveral cenſurers ;. the moſt furious 
of whom was Nicholas Beckman, his colleague in the univerſity 
of Lunden. This writer, in order to give the greater weight to 
his objections, endeavoured to draw the divines into his party, 
by bringing i: Ty into the diſpute, and accuſing the author of 
heterodoxy. His deſign in this was, to exaſperate the clergy 
of Sweden againſt Puffendorf; but the ſenators of that kingdom 
revented this, by enjoining his enemies ſilence, and ſuppreſſing 
kman's book by the king's authority. It was reprinted at 
Gieſſen ; and, being brought to Sweden, was burned in 1675 
by the hands of the executioner: and Beckman, the author, 
baniſhed from the king's dominions for having diſobeyed orders 
in republiſhing it. Beckman now gave his fury full ſcope, and 
not only wrote virulently and maliciouſly againſt Puffendorf, but 
likewiſe challenged him to fight a duel : he wrote to him from 
Copenhagen in that ſtyle, and threatened to purſue him where- 
ever he ſhould go, in caſe he did not meet him at the place 
appointed. Puffendorf took no notice of the letter, but ſent it 
to the conſiſtory of the univerſity : yet thought it neceſſary to 
reply to the ſatirical pieces of that writer, which he did-in ſeveral 

ublications. | dp ee 3 TAP 
Other works of Puffendorf are, 4. De officio hominis & 
civis juxta legem naturalem, 1673,” 8vo. This is a very clear 
and methodical abridgement of his great work < De jure naturz 
& gentium.” 5. Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, 
1682. With a Continuation, 1686; and an Addition, 1699,” 
in German: afterwards tranſlated into Latin, French, and 
Engliſh. 5. Commentariorum de rebus Suecicis libri xxvi. 
ab expeditione Guſtavi Adolphi Regis in Germaniam, ad abdi- 
cationem uſque Chriſtinæ, 1686,” folio, Puffendorf, having 
read the public papers in the archives of Sweden, with a deſign 
of writing the hiſtory of Charles Guſtavus, according to orders 
received from Charles IX. thought proper to begin with that of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and to continue it down to the abdication of 
queen Chriſtina ; and this he has executed in the preſent work, 
which is very curious and exact. 6. De habitu Religionis 
Chriſtianz ad vitam civilem, 1687, 4to. In this work an 
attempt is made to ſettle the juſt bounds between the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil powers, 7. © Jus Feciale Divinum, five de * 
' . g 1is 
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& diſſenſu Proteſtantium: Exercitatio Poſthuma, 1695,” 8vo, 


The author here propoſes a ſcheme for the re-union of reli- 


gions; and it appears from the zeal with which he recommended 


the printing of it before his death, that this was his favourite 
work. 8. De rebus geſtis Frederici Wilelmi Magni, Elec- 
toris Brandenburgici Commentarii, 1695,” in two vols. folio 
extracted from the archives of the Houſe of Brandenburg, 
9. De rebus a Carolo Guſtavo Sueciæ Rege geſtis Commen- 
tarii, 1696,” in two vols. folio, _ | J | 
We omit many works of a ſmaller kind; which, being chiefly 
polemical, and nothing more than defences againſt envy and 
rſonal abuſe, deſerve little regard. 2 . 
PUGET e one of the greateſt painters that France 
ever produced, was born at Marſeilles in 1623. We have no 
account of his education in this art; but in his manner he 
reſembled Michael Angelo, without imbibing his faults, being 
both more delicate and more natural than that great maſter : like 
whom too, Puget united the talents of painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture. Not contented with animating the marble, and 
rendering it in appearance flexible as fleſh itſelf, when he. was 
called upon to exert his ſkill, he raiſed and adorned palaces, in 
2 manner that proved him a judicious architect; and, when he 
committed the charming productions of his imagination to can- 
vas [DJ, he painted ſuch pictures as the delighted beholder was 
never tired with viewing. He died in the place of his birth, 
1695. x | bee 
here are two prints engraved from his paintings in the cabinet 
of Aix, whence this account was taken. ; 
PULCI (Lv161), one of the moſt famous Italian poets, was 
born at Florence, December 3, 1431 [Es]. He was of a noble 
family, and was the moſt poetical of three brothers who all aſſi- 
duouſly courted the Muſes, His two elder brothers, Bernardo 
and Luca, appeared as poets earlier than himſelf. The firſt 
production . family is probably the Elegy of Bernardo 
addreſſed to Lorenzo de' Medici, on the death of his grandfather 


Coſmo. He alſo wrote an elegy on the untimely death of the 


beautiful, Simonetta, miſtreſs of Giuliano de“ Medici y], the 
brother of Lorenzo, which was publiſhed at Florence in 149 

though written much earlier. He produced the. firſt Italian 
tranſlation of the Eclogues of Virgil, which appears to have been 
finiſhed about 1470; and was publiſhed in 145 1: and a poem on 
the Paſſion of Chriſt, Luca wrote a celebrated poem on a 


[o] Account of modern painters, &c. Neapolitan editor of his works, places it 
1754, 8vo. in 1432. Manie! 

[x] This is the date according to 175 See Roſcoe, vol. i. p. 103 109, 
Roſcoe in his Life of Lorenzo de Medici, &c, She was celebrated alſo by Folitian. 
ol. i. p.247- The DiQ, Hiſt, from te | WANG hes $9519 
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tournament held at Florence in which Lorenzo was victor, in 
1468, entitled, ** Gioſtsa di Lorenzo de Medici ;”” as Politian 
celebrated the ſucceſs of Giuliano, in his Gioſtra di Giuliano 
de' Medici.” It is confeſſed, however, that the poem of Luca 
Pulci derives its merit rather from the minute information it 
gives reſpecting the exhibition, than from its poetical excellence. 
e uced alſo << Il Ciriffo Calvaneo, an epic romance, pro- 
bably the firſt that a ed in Italy, being certainly prior to the 
Morgante of his brother, and the Orlando Innamarato of Bojardo: 
and the Driadeo d'Amore,” a paſtoral romance in oftava rima. 
There are alſo eighteen heroic epiſtles by him, in terza rima, 
the firſt from Lucretia Donati to Lorenzo de Medici, the reſt 
on Greek and Roman ſubjefts. Theſe were printed in 1481, 
and do credit to their author. > rod. ae e 
Luigi appears, from many circumſtances, to have lived on 
terms of the utmoſt friendſhip with Lorenzo de Medici, who, 
im his ef La Caccia col Falcone, mentions him with 
great freedom and jocularity. His principal work is the . Mor- 


nte lore,” an epic romance. Whether this or the 
rlando Innamorato of Bojardo was firſt written has been a 
ſubject of doubt. Certain it is that the Morgante had the prio- 
mM publication, having been printed at Venice-in 1488, after 
a Florentine edition of uncertain date, whereas Bojardo's _ 
did not appear till 1496, and, from ſome of the concluding lines, 
appears not to have been finiſhed in 1494. The Morgante may 
therefore be juſtly, as it is generally, regarded, as the prototype 
of the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto. It has been ſaid without 
foundation that Ficinus and Politian had-a ſhare in this compoſi- 
tion. It was firſt written at the particular requeſt. of Lucretia, 
mother of Lorenzo de Medici, but it was not finiſhed till after 
her death, which happened in 1482. It is ſaid by Creſcimbeni 
that Pulci was accuſtomed to recite this poem at the table of 
Lorenzo, in the manner of the ancient rhapſodiſts. This ſin- 
gular offspring of the wayward genius of Pulci has been as 
immoderately commended by its admirers, as it has been umea- 
ſonably ee and degraded by its opponents: and while 
ſome have not ſcrupled to prefer it to the productions of Arioſto 
and Taſſo, others have decried. it as vulgar, abſurd, and pro- 
fane. Fram the ſolemnity and deyotion with which every canto 
is introduced, ſome have judged that the author meant to give a 
ſerious narrative, but the improbability of the relation, and the 
burleſque nature of the incidents deſtroy all ideas of this kind. 
M. de la Monnoye ſays that the author, whom he conceives to 
have been ignorant of rules, has confounded the comic and 
ſerious ſtyles, and made the giant, his hero, die a burleſque death, 


bythe bite of a ſea-crab in his heel, in the twentieth book, ſo 


in the eight which remain he is not mentioned. The 
| I a | native 
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native ſimplicity of the narration, he adds, covers all faults: and 
the lovers of the Florentine dialect ſtill read it with delight, 
eſpecially when they can procure the edition of Venice in 1 546 
or 1550, with the. explanations of his nephew John Pulci. 
Theſe however, are no more than a gloſſary of a few words 
ſubjoined to each canto. There are alſo ſonnets by Luigi Pulci, 
publiſhed with, thoſe of Matteo Franco, in which the two au- 
thors ſatirize each other without mercy or delicacy ; yet it is 
ſuppoſed that they were very good friends, and only took theſe 
liberties with each other for the ſake of amuſing the public. 
They were publiſhed about the fifteenth century, and entitled 
“ Sonetti if Milere Mattheo Franco et di Luigi Putci jocoſi et 
faceti, cioe da ridere,” No other poem of this author is men- 
tioned by Mr. Roſcoe, who has given the beſt account of him, 
except [G] La Beca di Dicomano,” written in imitation and 
| es of La Nencio da Barberino, by Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, and publiſhed with it. It is a poem in tho ruſtio ſtyle and 

age, but inſtead of the more chaſtized and delicate humour 
of Lorenzo, the poem of Pulci, ſays Mr. Roſcoe, partakes of 
the character of his Morgante, and wanders into the burleſque 
and extravagant. It has been ſuppoſed that this poet died about 
1487, but it was probably ſomething later. The exact time is 
not KNOWN. ' 


PULMANNUS (Txzopors), properly Poeiman, a Dutch 


commentator on the claſſics, was born at Cranenbourg in the 


Duichy of Cleves, about the year 1510. He was bred a fuller, 
but by diligent application became an able ſcholar, critic, and 
grammarian. He principally applied himſelf to the correction 
of the Latin poets from ancient manuſcripts, and ſuperintended 
ſome good editions of them at the preſs of Plantin. He 
liſhed in the year 1551 Arator's Hiltory of the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tle's in Latin Hexameters, with his own corrections of the text. 
Virgil, Lucan, Juvenal, Horace, Auſonius, Claudian, Terence, 
Suetonius, and Eſop's Fable, were alſo edited by. him, and alſo 
the works of St. Paulinus. He is ſuppoſed to have died about 
1580, at Salamanca, but the cauſe which led him fo far from 
home we cannot aſſign. | . | 5 
PULTENEY (WILLIAN), eſq; H] afterwards earl of Bath, 
deſcended from one of the molt ancient families in the kingdom, 
was born in 1682. L born to a plentiful fortune, be: early 
had a ſeat in the houſe of commons; and began to Giſtinguiſh 
himſelf by being a warm partizan againſt the miniſtry in the 
reign of queen Anne. He had ſagacity to detect their errors, 
and ſpirited eloquence ſufficient to expoſe them. Theſe ſeryices 
were well rewarded by George I. who, upon coming to the 


[6] Life of Lorenzo, vol. i. p. 29 u] Annual Regiſter, 2765, | 
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throne, raiſed him to the place of ſecretary at war, 1714. Not 
long after, he was raiſed to be cofferer to his majeſty's houſhold; 
but the intimacy between this gentleman and ſir Robert Walpole, 
who then acted as prime miniſter, was ſoon interrupted, by its 
being ſuſpeQed that fir Robert was deſirous of extending the 
limits of prerogative, and promoting the intereſt of Hanover, at 
the expence of his country. Accordingly, in 1725, the king, 
By the advice of this miniſter, deſirous that a ſum of money 
ould be voted him by the commons, in order to diſcharge the 
debts of the civil liſt, Pultney moved, that an account ſhould be 
laid before the houſe, of all money paid for ſecret ſervices, 
—_ the laſt twenty-five years to the then preſent time. This 
cauſed an ieee abe breach between the two miniſters, 
which in two years after broke out into open invective. Upon 
the houſe of commons deliberating upon the loan of the bank, 
which ſir Robert warmly eſpdtiſes Puotiey obſerved, that ſhift- 
Ig he funds was but perpetuating taxes, and putting off the 
evil day; and fome warm altercation paſſed between him and 
the prime miniſter : ſir Robert, however, carried it in the houſe 
for this time. | Oe We. | | 
Nor did Pulteney confine his diſpleaſure at the miniſter to his 
rſon only, but extended it to all his meaſures; ſo that ſome have 
| 6:65 of opinion, that he often oppoſed fir Robert, when the mea- 
ſures he purſued were beneficial to the public. This courſe of 
ſteady oppoſition at laſt became ſo obnoxious to the crown, that 
the king, July 1, 1731, called for the council-book, and with his 
own hand ſtruck the name of William Pulteney, efq; out of the 
lift of privy-counſellors : his majeſty further ordered him to be 
put out of all commiſſions for the peace: the ſeveral lords lieu- 
_ tenants, from whom he had received deputations, were com- 
manded to revoke him: and the lord chancellor and ſecretaries 
of ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary orders for that - 
poſe. A proceeding ſo violent only ſerved to inflame his reſent- 
ment, and increaſe his popularity. It was ſome time after this, 
that he made that celebrated ſpeech, in which he compared the 
miniſtry to an empiric, and the conſtitution” of England to his 
atient. This pretender in phyſic,” ſaid he, “ being con- 
ned, tells the diſtempered perfon, there were but two or three 
ways of treating his diſeaſe, and he was afraid that none of them 
would ſucceed. A vomit might throw him into convulſions, 
that would occaſion immediate death: a purge might bring on 
a diarrhea, that would carry him off in a ſhort time: and he 
had been already bled ſo much, and fo often, that he could bear 
It 8 The unfortunate patient ſhocked at this declara- 
tion, replies, Sir, you have always pretended to be à regular 
doctor, but I now find you are an errant quack: Thad an excel- 
lent conſtitution when I firſt fell into your hands, but you have 
#- +» * | quite 
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que dtroyed it; and now I Gd I have no cher chance far 


aving my, life, but by calling for the help of ſome regular phy- 
eb RS ny | 4 


In this manner he continued SRL: ſevere, attacking the 
e 


meaſures, of the miniſter with a degree o 


loquence and ſarcaſm 


that worſted every antagoniſt ; and fir Robert was often heard to 


ſay, that he dreaded his tongue more than another. man's ſword. 
In 1738, when oppoſition ran ſo high that ſeveral members 
openly left the houſe, as finding that party and not reaſon carried 
it in every motion, Pulteney thought proper to vindicate the 
extraordinary ſtep which they had taken; and, when a motion 
was made for removing fir Robert Walpole, he warmly ſup- 
ported it. What a ſingle ſeſſion could not effect, was at length 
brought about by time; and, in 1741, when fir Robert found 
his place of prime miniſter no-longer tenable, he wiſely. reſigned 
all his employments, and was created earl of Orford. His 
oppoſers alſo were aſſured of being provided for; and among 
other promotions, Pulteney himſelf was ſworn of the privy 
council, and ſoon afterwards created earl of Bath. He had long 
lived in the very focus of popularity, and was reſpected as the chief 
bulwark againſt the encroachments of the crown: but, from the 
moment he accepted a title, all his favour with the people was 
at an end, and the reſt of his life was ſpent in contemning that 
applauſe which he no longer could ſecure. Dying without iſſue, 
June 8, 1764, his title became extinct; and, his only ſon having 


died ſome time before in Portugal, the paternal eſtate devolved | 


to his brother, lieutenant-general Pulteney. Beſides the great 
part he bore in * The Craftſman,” he was the author of man 
political pamphlets; in the drawing up and compoling of which 
no man of his time was ſuppoſed to exceed him. 
PURCELL (HENRY), an eminent muſician, was ſon of 
Henry Purcell, and nephew of Thomas Purcell, both gentlemen 
of the Royal Chapel at the reſtoration of Charles II. and born 
in 1658 [J. Who his firſt inſtructors were, is not clearly aſ- 
certained, as he was only fix years old when his father died; 
but the inſcription on Blow is monument, ip which Blow is called 
his maſter, gives at leaſt room. to ſuppoſe, that Purcell, upon 
quitting the chapel, might, for the purpoſe of completing his 


udies, become the pupil of Blow. However this be, Purcell. 


ſhone early in the ſcience of muſical compoſition; and was able 


to write correct harmony at an age when to perform charal ſer, 


vice is all that can be expected. In 1676, he was xppointed 
organiſt, of Weſtminſter, though then but eighteen; and, in 
1682, became one of the organiſts of the chapel Royal. 
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In 1683, he publiſhed twelve ſonatas for two violins, and a 
baſs for the organ and harpſichord; in the preface to which he 
tells us, that“ de has faithfully endeavoured a juſt imitation of 
the moſt famed Italian maſters, principally to bring the ſeriouſ- 
neſs and gravity of that ſort of muſic into vogue and reputation 
among our countrymen, whoſe humour it is time now ſhould 
begin to loath the levity and balladry of our neighbours.” From 
the ſtructure of theſe compoſitions of Purcell, it is not impro- 
bable that the ſonatas of Baſſani, and perhaps other Italians, 
were the models after which he formed them; for as to Corelli, 
it is not clear that any thing of his had been ſeen ſo early as 

1683. Before the work is a very fine print of the author, his 
age twenty-four, without the name of either painter or en- 
mw.” but ſo little like that prefixed to the“ Orpheus 
Britannicus,” after à painting of Cloſterman, at thirty- 

fas to be repreſentations of the ſame 


that fear the Lord,” was compoſed on a very ao ee 


+ & is 


bable that his particular ſituation gave occaſion to it: for he was 
ore he became, in the exerciſe 


publiſhed in 1708, 


* 
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ee bee the muſic of which. is by, that writer faid to 
have been/compoſed by Purcell. 

In 1691, the opera of Dioclefan,” was publiſhed bu Pins 
cell, with a dedication to Charles duke of Somerſet, in which 
he obſerves, chat e mulic is yet but in its nonage, a forward 
child, "which gives hopes of What he may be hereafter in Eng- 
land, when. the maſters of it ſhall find more encouragement; 
and that it is now learning Italian, which is its beſt maſter, 
and ſtudying a little of the French air, to give it ſomewhat 
more of gaiety and faſhion.” They, who would ſee à fuller 
account of Purcell and his works, may -have recourſe to fir 
John Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, referred | to above. He 
died the 21ſt of November, 1695, of a conſumption: or lin- 
gering "thet fo” as it ſhould ſeem; for his will, dated the iſt, 
recites, that 


ſound mind: and his premature death, at the early age of 


thirty-ſeven,. was a ſevere affliction to the lovers. of his art. - 


His friends, in conjunction with his widow, for whom and his 


children he had not been able to make any great proviſion, 


were anxious to raiſe a monument of his fame: for which end 
they ſelected, chiefly: from his compoſitions for the theatre, 
ſuch ſongs as had been moſt favourably, received, and, by the 
help of à ſubſeription of twenty ſhillings each rſon, ub- 
liſhed, in 1698, that well-known. work the Grp heus Bri. 


tannicus, with a dedication to his good friend and patroneſs - 


ws. Howard, who had been his ſcholar. 
e was interred i in Weſtminſter-abbey, and on a tablet bes 
to a en is cha following remarkable mae dnl 


| Here lies 
Hxunr PURCELL, Eſq; 
| Who left this life, 
And. is gone to that bleſſed place, | 
Where only his harmony mime s rr 
can be exceeded. Münden in 
Oblit 21mo die Noveinbris, | rey 
Anno ætatis ſuæ 33mo, 1 2 eg. 90 5 
Aunoque Domini 1695. . Jagged £12 9515 


ice (Saves); a le red; Engliſh divine, and com. 
pier of a valuable co llection a ages, was born at Thax- 


ſtead in Eſſex in 1 377% and educates A de In 1604, 


1 was inſtituted, to the vicarage of Eaſtwood 1 Eſſex; but, 


leavin cure of i it to his brother, went and Uved in Lon- 
don, bo Fre Ln the hgh. work he had undertaken. 
\t 


He publ 61 and oy four laſt in 
16755 e this ue k Pen a Purchas his Pilgrim ge, or Relations 


of the World, and the Religions obſerved. i n all ages and places 
"*-vered, from the — unto is preſent.” in 1615, he 


WAS 


was then © very ill in conſtitution, but of 


i 
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was incorporated at Ox ford, as he ſtood at Cambridge, bachelor 
of diyinity ; and a little before, had been collated to the rectory 
of St. Martin's Ludgate, in London: He was alſo chaplain to 
Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury. By the publiſhing of his 
books, he brought himſelf into debt: he did not, however, die 
in priſon, as ſome have aſſerted, but in his own houſe, and 
about 1628. His pilgrimages, and the learned Hackluyt's 
Voyages, led the way to all other collections of that kind; and 
have been juſtly valued and eſteemed. Boiſſard, a learned 
foreigner, has given a prodigious character of Purchas [Kk]: he 
ſtyles him “a man exquiſitely ſkilled in languages, and all 
arts divine and human; a very great philoſopher, hiſtorian, 
and divine; à faithful preſbyter of the church of England; 
very famous for _ writings, and eſpecially tor his 
vaſt volumes of the and Weſt Indies, written in his native 


tongue, 45 Ni e 
— PURVER (AnToxy), one of the religious ſociety called 
Quakers, was born at Up-Hurſborn, Hants, about the year 
1702. When he was about ten years of age he was put to 
ſchool to learn to read and write, and to be inſtructed in the 
rudiments of arithmetic. During the time allotted for theſe 
acquiſitions, he gave proof of extraordinary genius; and being 
prevented for about ſix weeks, by illneſs, from attending the 
ſchool, he {till applied himſelf to his learning, and on his 
return to the ſchool had got ſo far in arithmetic, as to be 
able to explain the ſquare and cube roots to his maſter; who 
himſelf was ignorant of them. | His re at this time ap- 
pears to have been uncommonly vigorous, for he is ſaid not 
only to have aſſerted that he could commit to memory in twelve 
hours, as many of the longeſt chapters in the Bible, but to 
have attempted it with ſucceſs. Another account, which the 
| Writer of this article has before him, ſays, quoting it from 
Purver's own mouth, that he fo delighted in 20h, Pre Scrip- 
tures, as to commit fix chapters to memory in one hour. 
He was Fre unter to a ſhoemaker, Who, like the. maſter 
of George Fox, mentioned in this work, employed his 1 
tice in keeping ſheep. This gad our, young ſtudent leiſure for 
reading; and he occupied it in the indifcriminate peruſal of 
Tuch bopks. as came into his Hands: but the Seriptures had the 
preference in his mind, *Among other books which came in his 
* „was oge written by Samuel Fiſher, 4 Quaker, entitled, 
apt uſticus. ad Academie s,” in Which ſome inacguracies in the 
tranſlation ol the Bible being Printed out, Pürvet determined to 
% wth the afiſtince'oF'#"Jew, foo 
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ar of his age he kept a ſchool in his native country;-but after-- 
Yards, ſor the ſake of more eaſily acquiring the means of proſe- 


cuting his ſtudies, he came to London, where he probably reſided 


when he publiſhed, in 1727, a book called, The. Youth's: 
Delight[L}.”! The ſame year he returned to his native place, 


and a ſecond time opened a ſchool there; but previous to this, 


in London, he had embraced the principles, and adopted the 


profeſſion of the Quakers. He is ſaid to have been convinced 


of the truth of their tenets at a meeting held at the Bull and 


Mouth in Alderſgate-ſtreet; whether by means of the preaching 
of any of their miniſters, we are not informed; but on the day 


month enſuing, he himſelf N. as a miniſter; among them, 
n 


at the ſame meeting-houſe, his ſecond ſettling at Huſborn, 
he began to tranſlate the books of the Old Teſtament; and ap- 
pany imſelf alſo to the ſtudy of medicine and botany: but, 


ieving it his duty to travel in his miniſterial function, he 


again quitted his ſchool and his native place; not, however, 
probably, until after he had reſided there ſome years; for his 


courſe: was to London, Eſſex, and through ſeveral counties 


to Briſtol; near which city, at Hambrook, he was in the 
latter part of 78 At this place he took up his abode, at the 
houſe of one Joſtah Butcher, a maltſter, whoſe fon he inſtructed 
in the claſſics, and there he tranſlated ſome of the minor pro- 
phets, having | before. completed the book of Eſther, and Solo- 
mon's Song. Here he became acquainted with Rachel Cotterel, 
who, with a ſiſter, kept a boarding-ſchool for girls, at Frenchay, 
Glouceſterſhite; and whom, in 1738, he married, and ſoon 


after himſelf ed a boarding - ſchool for boys at F renchay. 1 


During his reſidence in. Glouceſterſhire, (which: was not at 
Frenchay alb the time) he attempted to publiſh his tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament in numbers at Briſtol; but he did not 
meet with ſufficient. encouragement; and only two or three 
numbers were publiſhed: i + | of: dt | 


In 1758, he removed to Andover, in Hampſhire j and here ſin 


1764] he completed his tranſlation of all the books of the Old 


— 


and New Teſtament; a work which has not often been accom- 


pliſhed before by the labour of a ſingle. individual. It conſiſts 
of two volumes, folio, publiſhed in 1764, at the price of four 


guineas, It appears, that this work was originally intended 


to be printed in occaſional numbers; for, in 1746, the late Dr. 
Fothergill wrote a letter tothe Gentleman's Magazine, in 
which he ſtrongly recommended the author of a work then 


under publication, which was to be continued in numbæs if it 
ſould meet with encouragement. This as a tranſlation of 


5 e.3; | 


ratum. 
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ratum. — is eee | 1 _ ery Sur i yr is 
known by private teſtimony u]. After ſpeaking in high terms 
of his Ar Dr. Fon Ont ays, As to his pebſorthl cha- 
rater, he is a man of great "ſimplicity of manners,” regular 
conduct, and a modeſt reſerve ; he is ſteadily attentive to truth, 
hates falſehood; and has an unconquerable> averſion to vice; 
and to crown the portrait, he is 3 eee to 
mankind, but has a lively ſenſe of the diulne attributes, and a 
profound reverence of, and ſubmiſſion to the Supreme Being.“ 
The mode of publication in numbers wus probably unſucceſs- 
ful, and ſoon dropped; yet he went on with his tranſlation, 
which he completed, after the labour of thirty years. He was 
ſtill unable to publiſh it, nor could he find a "bookſeller who 
would run the hazard of aſſiſting him. At length his friend 
Dr. Fothetgill, generouſly interfered; gave bim a thouſand 
ounds: for the copy, and publiſhed it at his own! expence, 
—— (Grid: the whole, and made confiderable 
alterations and corrections for a ſecond edition, which has not 
yet * — but the MS. remains in the hands of his grand- 
ſon. Purver appears, in this great work, a ſtrenuous advocate 
for the antiquity, and even the divine authority, of the Hebrew 
vowel points. He is alſo à warm aſſerter of the purity and 
integrity of the Hebrew text, and treats thaſe who hold the 
contrary opinion with great contempt; particularly Dr. Ken- 
nicott, of whom, and his publication on the ſtate of the Hebrew 
text, he never ſpeaks but with the Re aſperity. He has 
taken very conſiderable pains with the ſoriptural — 5 — 
and furniſhes His reader with a variety of chronological tables. 
He prefers the Hebrew chrondlogy in all caſes,” to the Sama- 
ritan and Greek, and has throuphbur endeavoured to connect 
facred and profane hiſtory. His verſion is very literal, but 
does not always prove the fit or gore aſte of the au- 
thor. Thus, he ſays, that The Spirit öf Sad hovered a 10 
of the waters; ar inſtead of the majeſtic ſimplicity and un- 
affected grandeur of Let there be light, and there was light,” 
he gives us, „Let there be light, "which: there was decordingh.” 
Thus his tranſlation,” though a prodigious" work for an indi- 
vidual, will rather be uſed for occaſional 'confultation than 
lar peruſal ; and though it may afford many uſeful hints, 

will not ſupply the place of the eſtabliſhed tranſſation- 
It is to be recollected, that Purver Was a Quaker; and, be- 
lieving as he did, in their leading principle of immediate 
tevelation, it was Hkely that his mind ſhould be turned to look 
for ſuch aſſiſtance, on places to Which he found his own know- 
tedge inadequate. He is ſaid, netordingly, when he came to 


[1] Crutrwell's Pebbet tö bey Wel Bible. 
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frequently to retire. into a, room alone, and there to Wait for 
light upon the paſſage in queſtion; and on, theſe occaſions he 
ſo fat neglected the care of his body, as ſometimes to fit alone 
two or three days and nights. Wh 


1 14:10 287-19 158 lets: 

He lived to about the age of ſeventy-ſive, his deceaſe being 
in 1777» at Andover, where, in the burial- ground of the reli⸗ 
gious ſociet with which he had profeſſed, his remains were 
Interred. His widow ſurvived him; but a ſon and a daughter 
died before their ur Hannah the daughter, had been 
married to Iſaac Bell, of London, by whom ſhe; had a fot 
e John Purver Bell, who was brought up by his grande 
ather. dnn eie en deen ine 003 mies 
PUTEANUS (Ezveius), properly Vandeputte, a very: diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſcholar, was born at Venlo in Guelderland, in 1574. 
and began his ſtudies at Dort; whence-he removed to Cologne, 
where he ſtudied rhetoric, and went through a courſe of "ara 
loſophy in the college of Jeſuits. He went afterwards to ſtudy. 
the law at Louvain, and took the degree of batchelor there in 
1597. He improved very much by the lectures of Lipſius, 
who conceived a, great eſteem for him. The ſame year he 
went into Italy, and continued ſome time in the houſe of John 
Fernand de Velaſcos, governor. of the Milaneſe; whence. he 
removed to Padua, but returned to Milan in 1601, being then 
chofen profeſſor of eloquence there. He gained a great repu. 
tation, and was promoted to the honour of being hiſtoriogtapher 
to his Catholic majeſty: and, in 1603, the city of Rome ad- 
mitted him and his poſterity among her patricians. In 1604, 
he commenced doctox of law at Milan: he took alſo a wife the 
ſame: year, by whom he had many children. He commends 
her and his children very much in his letters: in one, written do 
1626, he tells his friend, that nothing is more agreeable than 
a good wife; I ſpeak” it by experience, ſays he, mine 
a pears) always oung and beautiful to me, becauſe, t 

e has often had children, yet ſhe ſtill preſerves: the flower: 
her youth, and the charms of her verlon.” Tiäs, however, 
adds Bayley did not come up to the wiſh of a Roman poet. 
Puteanus's wife appeared ſtill young and beautiful to her huſ- 
band, becauſe ſhe was really ſo: but the great point for = 
woman is, to appear young and handſome, even when ſhe is no 
longer ſo, In 1606, gens Lows from Milan to Louvain, being 
appointed t ſucceed to the profeſſor's chair, which Juſtus Lip- 
ſius had filled with ſo much glory. er eſteemed 
in the Low] Countries, and enjoyed the titles of hiſtoriagraphe 

to the king of Spain, and counſellor to the archduke Albert: 
he was even appointed goverior of the caſtle of Louvain, in 
which. place he died in 1646. | | 
Ee4 He- 
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Puteanus was the author of an immenſe number of works, moſt 
of which, however, are ſmall: and no man ſeemed ever more 
perſuaded than he of the maxim of a Greek poet, that “a 
at book is always a great evil.” He affected to interſperſe 
— with "ſtrokes of wit, and ſometimes ſucceeded 
tolerably well, but was often guilt of puns and quibbles. He 
ubliſhed a book in 1633, while there was a truce negotiating 
een his Catholic majeſty and the United Provinces, en- 
titled, *<* Statera Belli & Pacis, The Balance of Peace and 
War: in which, ſays Bayle, he ſhewed himſelf better ac- 
quainted with the true intereſts of his Catholic majeſty, than 
ey who applied themſelves ſolely to ſtate affairs. It made a 
great noiſe, and had like to have ruined him: for he ſpoke 
with too much freedom of things which policy ſhould have 
kept ſecret. G. Voſſius, his good friend, in the concluſion of 
2 letter, wherein he expreſſes his fears for Puteanus, ſays, 
“% Would to God he were obliged to hear only what Phalaris 
is reported to have ſaid to Steſichorus, on an occaſion pretty 
much like this: Mind only-the Muſes, your labours will be glorious 


enough.” | | | 
In Bullart's Academies des Sciences, is the following account 
of him[x]. © It was the prodigious learning of Puteanus, 
which, having won the heart of Urban VIII. determined that 
great pope to ſend him his portrait in a gold medal, very heavy, 
with ſome copies of his works. It was that ſame learning, 
which engaged cardinal Frederic Borromeo to receive him into 
his palace, when he returned to Milan. It was alſo his learn- 
ing, which made him tenderly beloved by the count de Fuentes, 
governor. of Milan; and afterwards by the archduke Albert, 
who, having promoted him to Juſtus Lipſius's chair, admitted 
him alſo moſt honourably into the number of his counſellors. 
Laſtly, it was his learning which made him ſo much eſteemed 
in the chief courts of Europe, and occaſioned almoſt all the 
princes, the learned men, the ambaſſadors of kings, and the 
neral of armies, to give him proofs of their regard in the 
tters they wrote to him; of which above ſixteen thouſand were 
found in his library, hw yn in a regular order. He had the 
glory to ſave the king of Poland's life, by explaining an enig- 
matical writing drawn up in unknown characters, which no 
man could or underſtand, and which contained the ſcheme 
of a conſpiracy againſt that prince. 
His works are divided into five volumes, folio, the ſecond of 
which contains his letters: beſides which, another collection 
of letters was publiſhed at Louvain in 1662, by the care of his 
fon-in-law Xiſtus Anthony Milſer, governor of the caſtle of 


er 


0 


Louvain. Puteanus was charged with writing a ſatire. inſt 


James I. of England, entitled, If, Caſauboni Corona Regia, 


&c.“ but falſely: it is now thoroughly believed, that Scioppius 

was the author of that moſt bitter and outrageous piece. 

PUTSCHIUS (ELtas), born at Antwerp, about 1580, be- 

came a celebrated gratnmarian. ' His family. was, n 

from Augſbourg, When he was only e he publiſhed 

Salluſt, with frigients and good notes. He then publiſhed 
co 


the celebrated collection of thirty-three ancient grammarians, - 


in 4to, at Hanau, in 1605. He was preparing other learned 
works, and had excited a general Sen his kno) 

ledge and talents, when he died at Stade, in 1606, being only 
twenty-ſix years of age. | «FE DAU: FOI. 


PUY (PxTER de), a very learned Frenchman, was born of 


a good family at Paris, in 1 Fi « His knowledge and learn- 
ing,” ſays Voltaire, in his ay on Hiſtory, vol. vii.“ were 
ſingularly uſeful to the ſtate. He laboured more than any one, 
to diſcover charters and old records, by which the King's rights 


over other ſtates might be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. - He de- 


veloped and cleared up the origin of the Salique law. He 
roved, that the liberties of the Gallican church were nothing 
but a portion of the ancient rights of the ancient churches. 
His Hiſtory of the Templars ſhews, that ſome of the order 
were culpable; but that the condemnation of the whole, and 
the deſtruction of ſo many knights, was one of the moſt hor- 
rible injuſtices that ever was committed.” He was the author 
of near a dozen works, of a ſimilar caſt, and chiefly calcu- 
lated for political purpoſes. He died in 1652, univerſally la- 
mented, and particularly by the learned; for he was not only a 
lover of his r but a lover of learning. He uſed, like 
Menage, to have ſtated aſſemblies held, and learned conver- 
ſations carried on, in his houſe ; and out of his immenſe col - 
lections and treaſures, he was the moſt communicative man 


that ever lived. The preſident de Thou had the ſtrongeſt affec- 
„„ R ee e Ts; 
 PUY-SEGUR (James de CHasxENRT, lord of), lieutenant- 
general under Louis XIII. and XIV. was of a noble family in 
Armagnac, and was born in the year 1600. He is one of thoſe 
Frenchmen of diſtinction who have written memoirs of their 
own time, from which ſo abundant materials are ſupplied to 
their hiſtory, more than are generally found in other countries. 
His memoirs extend, from 1617 to 1658. They were firſt, 


publiſhed at Paris, and at Amſterdam in 1690, under the in, 
pection of du Chene, hiſtoriographer of France, in 2 vols. 
12mo, and are now. republiſhed in the general collection of, 


memoirs. The life of Puy-Segur, was that of a very active 
ſoldier, He entered into the army in 1617, and ſerved forty-. 
R thres 
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three yeats without intertlion; riſing gradually to the rank of 
lieutenlant-genetal. In 1646, the Spaniards having attempted 
to paſs the Sorntne, in order to march to Paris, Puy-Segur was 
ordered ta oppoſe them with a ſmall body of troops. The 
new „the Count'de Soiſſons, taxing afterwards that he would 

cut off, which was but too-probable, ſent his aid-de-camp to 
tell him that he might retire if he dale proper. Sir,“ 


replied this brave officer, „a man ordered upon a dang erous 
ſervice, like the preſent, has no opinion to form about it, I 
came here by the count's command, and ſhall not retire upon 
his permiſſion only; If he, would have me return, he muſt 
command it.” is gallant man is ſaid to have been at one 
hundred and twenty — in which there was an actual ca- 
nonade, and in more than thirty battles or ſkirmiſhes, yet never 
received a wound. He died in 1682, at his own Caſtle of Ber- 
nouille, near Guiſe. His . memoirs are written with boldneſs 
and truth; contain many remarkable occurrences, in which he 
was perſonally concerned; and conclude with ſome: very uſeful 
military inſtructionns . - | 1 
PYLE (Tromas, M. A.), ſon of a clergyman [0 „ was 
Holt, > 


e was educated 


entiaryſhip in the church 


of the late biſhop Foley that he not only gave 8 
and procured him a reſid | of 


ll the =" 7 goof BF in the manner of Dr. Clarke ; a work which 


d through many editions, pod, is_exceedingly well 


The ſame character is due to his © Paraphraſe on the Reyelation 
of St. John,“ and on the . Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſta- 
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ment.“ All theſe admtrabby conduce to the vituatle end for 
which they were intended, to render the true meatiing of Serip- 
ture mote eaſy and familiar to the apprehenſſon of all readers. 
Three. volumes of his Sermons,” were 'alfo printed in 1783; 
but that he himſelf had no 1 N of committing - them to the 
preſs is fornewhat probable, from the following remarkable cir- 


cumſtance, which proves them to be the genuine png 7 
xpoſed them 


his own-extraordinary genius; *namely, that he ce 
with the greateſt facility and expedition, amidſt the interrup- 
tions of a numerous ſurrounding family. To be celebrated as 


a preacher, was the natural conſequence of his nervous lan- 


guage and ſpirited delivery. It may be added, that he was 
no leſs juſtly admired as a faithful friend, as an agreeable com- 
panion, as a man of the moſt liberal ſentiments; and fo free from 
all pride and conceit of his on abilities, that he was apt to 
a deference to the opinions of many perſons much inferior 

to himſelf. What he eſteemed one principal advantage and 
happineſs of his life was, that he lived not only in friendſhip,” 
but in familiar correſpondence, witt ſeveral of the moſt famous 
divines of his time, particularly oiſhop Hoadly, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, und Dr. Sykes. Now as: that prelate declared to the 
world, that he wifhed to be diſtinguiſhed after death by no 
higher title, than The Friend -of Dr. Clarke,“ we may 
ſurely aſeribe it as no ſmall honour to the late Mr. Pyle, that 
he was the friend of both thoſe ęminent men. 
The folto ing teſtimonials may be recorded to his 1 
Tom Pyle is a learned and worthy, as well as a lively 
and entertaining man. To be ſure, his ſuecefs has not been 
equal to his merit, Which yet, perhaps, is in ſome meaſure 


_ owing io himfelf; for that very impetuoſity of ſpirit which, 


under proper government, renders him the àgreeable creature 
he is, as; in ſome cireumſtances of life, got the better of 
him, and hurt his views.“ Arcb3ibop HERRINVC e. 
« Dr. Sydall, with Mr. Pyle, ſen. of Lynn, were the two 
deſt ſcholars T ever examined for holy orders while I was chap- 
lain to Dr. Moore, biſhop of Norwich. Mr. WHISTo  - 
PYNAKER (Apa), a celebrated painter of a 
was dorn d 162, at the viflage of Pynaker, between Schiedam 
and Delft; and al Ways retained the name of the place of his 
nativity. He went för improvement to Rome, where he ſtudied 
for three years, after natüre, and after the beſt models among 
the great maſters. He returned an accompliſhed painter, 4 
his works roſe to the higheſt eſteem. His lights and ſhadews 
are always judieibuſſy diftributed und ſkiffully contraſted: but 
his tet MIR rer dds tick preferable to thoſe of larger ſize. 
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He choſe get ly a ſtrong morning light, which allowed him 
to give a fine verdure to his trees. His diſtances are properly 
thrown, back, by diverſified objects intervening, and his land- 
ro pay ron with figures, and pieces of architecture. He 
in 1073. 40941295 to myth i. bg ar mod Tt ; 
PYRRHO, an eminent philoſopher of antiquity 10), Was 
born at Elis, and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander, about 
the 110th Olympiad. | He was at firſt a painter; but meeting 
with ſome writings of Democritus, applied himſelf afterwards 
to. philoſophy. Anaxarchus, the Abderite, was his maſter; 
whom he attended ſo far in his travels, that he even converſed 
with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, and with the Magi. He 
eſtabliſhed a ſect, whoſe fundamental principle was, that there 
is nothing true or falſe, right or wrong, honeſt or diſhoneſt, 
Juſt or unjuſt; that there is no ſtandard in any thing, but that 
all things depend upon law and cuſtom; and that uncertainty 
and doubt belong to every thing. From this continual ſeeking 
after truth, and never nding it, the ſect obtained the name 
of Sceptic; as it was ſometimes called Pyrrhonian, from its 
founder. Ati ie t as 
The exceſs to which this philoſopher carried his notions, as 
the ancients have deſcribed it, was very ridiculous, He ſhunned 
nothing, nor took any care, but went ſtraight forward upon 
every thing [x J. Chariots, precipices, dogs, or any obſtacles, 
moved not him to turn the ſeat out of the way; but he was 
always ſaved by his friends that followed. He uſed to walk 
out alone, and ſeldom ſhewed himſelf to thoſe of his own 
family. He affected a ſtate of the utmoſt indifference, inſo- 
much that he held it wrong to be moved with any thing. An- 
axarchus happening to fall into a ditch, Pyrrho went on, without 
offering to help him, or ſhewing the leaſt emotion: which, 
when ſome blamed, Anaxarchus is ſaid to have commended, as 
worthy of a philoſopher. Another time, being at fea in a 
ſtorm, and all around him being dejected and confounded, he 
very 7 and compoſedly ſhewed them a pig feeding in the 
ſhip, and ſaid, that a wiſe, man ought to be ſettled in the 
ſame tranquillity.” _ gs oh MAMA 7. 
This ſort of wiſdom, whatever. might be pronounced 1 
it in an age of common ſenſe, exalted Pyrrho to ſo much 

nour with his fellow- citizens, that they made him chief prieſt, 
and on his account paſſed a. decree of immunity for all Philo- 
ſophers. He died at ninety years of age, leaving nothing be- 
hind him in writing: but a ſummary of his principles is tranſ- 
mitted to us by Sextus Empiricus, an acute and learned author 
of his ſect, whoſe <© Pyrrhonez hypotheſes,” or three hooks of 


[4] Diogen. Let. de vit. Philoſ.  - [a] $wadey's Lives of he une. 
| e 
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the ſceptic pfliloſophy, are tranſlated by the learned Stanley, 
and — 2 3 Of the Liv 
and Opinions of the Philoſophers.” Epicurus is ſaid to have 
admired the converſation: of Pyrrho, and to have been conti- 
nually queſtioning him rent 0p nt vt 
PYTHAGOR S, one of the greateſt” men of antiquity, 
came into the world towards the forty-ſeventh-Olympiad, four 
deſcents from Numa, as Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus has proved; 
that is, about 590 years before Chriſt, His father Mnemar- 
chus of Samos, who-was a graver by trade, and dealt in rings 
and other trinkets, went with his wife to Delphi, a few days 
after his marriage, there to ſell ſome goods during the feaſt; 
and, while he ſtayed there, received an oracular anſwer from 
Apollo, who told him, that, if he embarked for Syria, the 
voyage would be very fortunate to him, and that his wife 
would there bring forth a ſon, who ſliould be renowned for 
beauty and wiſdom, and whoſe life would be à bleſſing to poſ- 
terity. Mnemarchus obeyed the god, and Pythagoras was born 
at Sidon; and, being brought to Samos, was educated there 
anſwerably to the great hopes that were conceived of him. 
He was called“ the youth with the fine head of hair;“ and, 
from the great qualities which appeared in him early, was ſoon 
regarded as a good genius ſent into the world for the benefit of 
mankind; | | ITO og vie 
Samos, in the mean time, afforded no philoſophers capable 
of ſatisfying his ardent thirſt after knowledge; and therefore, 
at eighteen, he reſolved to travel in queſt of them elſewhere. 
The fame of Pherecydes drew him firſt to the iſland of Syros; 
whence he went to Miletus, where he converſed with Thales. 
Then he went to-Phcenicia, and ſtayed ſome time at Sidon, the 
place of his birth; and from Sidon into Egypt, where Thales 
and Solon had been before him. Amaſis, king of Egypt, re- 
ceived him very kindly; and, after having — him ſome time 
at his court, gave him letters for the prieſts of Heliopolis. The 
Egyptians were very jealous of their ſciences, which they 
rarely imparted to ſtrangers; nor even to their own countrymen, 
till tha had made them paſs through the ſevereſt probations. 
The prieſts of Heliopolis ſent him to thoſe of Memphis; and 
they directed him to the ancients of Dioſpolis, who, not daring 
to diſobey the king, yet unwilling to break in upon their own 
laws and cuſtoms, received Pythagoras into a kind of novi- 
clate z hoping he would ſoon be deterred from farther purſuits, 
dy the rigorous rules and ceremonies, which were a neceſſa 
introduction to their myſteries. But they were deceived; Py- 
thagoras went through all with won | 'patience, ſo far as 
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Aftet having remained 'twenty<hve years in t, he went 
they ctr: afterwards to Crete, and thence to Sparta, to in- 
ſtruct himſelf in cke laws of Minos and Lycurgus. Then he 
Feturned to Samos, which, finding under the tyranny of Poly- 
crates, he quitted again, and viſited the cbuntries of Greece. 
Going through Peloponneſus, he ſtopped at Phlius, where Leo 
then reigned; and, in his converſation with: this prince, ſpoke 
with ſo much eloquence and wiſdom, that Leo was at once 
delighted and ſurpriſed. He aſked him at length, “what pro- 
ſeſñon he followed?” Pythagoras anſwered. None, but that 
he was a philoſopher.” For, diſpleaſed with the lofty title of 
ages and wife men, which his profeſſion. had hitherto aſſumed, 
he changed it into one more modeſt and humble, calling himſelf 
a philoſopher, that is, a lover of wiſdom. Leo aſked him what 
it was to be a philoſopher ; and the difference there was between 
-a philoſopher and other men?” Pythagoras anſwered, that 
4 life might well be compared to the Olympic $; for, 
as in that vaſt aſſembly, ſome come in ſearch of glory, others 
in ſearch of gain, and a third ſort, more noble War the two 
former, neither for fame nor profit, but only to enjoy the won- 
derful ſpectacle, and to ſee and know what paſſes in it; ſo we, 
in like manner, come into the world as into a place of public 
meeting, where ſome toil after glory, others after gain, and a 
few, contemning riches and vanity, apply themſelues io the 
Rudy of nature. Theſe laſt,” ſaid he, are they, hen I call 
12 And he thought them by far the nobleſt of the 
buman kind, and the only part which ſpent their Iiues ſyitably 
o their nature; for he was wont to ſay, that 4 man vas created 
to know and to contemp late bon 
From Pelopanneſus| he paſſed, into Italy, and ſettled at 
Oroton; Where the inhabitants, having ſuffered great loſs in a 
battle with the Locrians, degenerated from induitry hnd courage 
into ſoſtneſs and effeminacy. Pythagoras thought it à taſk 
aarthy of him to reform this city; aid accordingly hegan to 
preach to the inhabitants all manner of virtues; and, though he 
naturally met at firſt with great oppoſition, yet at length he 
made ſuch an impreſſion on his hearers, that tha magiſtrates 
themſclves, aſtoniſhed: at the ſolidity and ſtrength of xeaſon 
with which he ſpake, pta yell him to interpoſe in tlie affairs of 
the governments: aud tb giye ſuch advice as he ſhould judge 
expedient for the goodtof che ſtate; When Pythagoras hal 
thus reformed the mannes of the citizens bylpreaching, and 
Eſtabliſhed. the city hy i ſe and prudent caunſels, heghouglit it 
ume to lay ſome foundation of. che Wiſdorix he qrofeſſod; and, 
in order to aſtablj ſhi his ſert, qpenell a _ It is not to be 
wondered, that a; gtowd af difciples offered themſelves to n 
man, of whoſe wiſdom ſuch prodigious effects had been w_ 
een 
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ſeen and heard, They came to him from Greece. and. from 
Italy; but, for fear of pouring the treaſures of wiſdom into 


unſound and corrupt veſſels, he received not indifferently all that 
preſented themſelves, but took time to try them: for he uſed to 
15 « every ſort of wood is not fit to make a Mercury ;” ex 

* ys. £3 $15.8 a . 8 11 "ye 
quoviz ligno in = Mercurins; that is, all. minds are not alike 
capable | | 
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brou He was, however, immediately regarded by the 
reſt as a dead perſon, his obſequies made, and a tomb raiſed for 
im ort of ceremony was inſtituted, to deter others 
from leaving the ſchool, by ſhewing, that if a man, after having 
entered into the ways of wiſdom, turns aſide and forſakes them, 
it is in vain for him to believe himſelf living, he is dead. 
* is dead,“ as St. Paul ſays [$],. “ though pe ſeem to be 
iN v e e akin ©. web Cee ea bots 
The Egy tians, belieyed the ſecrecy they obſerved, to be 
recommended to them by the example of their gods, who would 
never be ſeen by mortals, but through the obſcurity, of ſhadows 
For this reaſon there was at Sais, a town of Egypt, a ſtatue, o 


ow 
Pallas, who was the ſame as Iſis, with this inſcription: “ I am 
whatever is, has been, or ſhall be; and. no mortal has ever yet 
taken off the veil that covers me. They had invented, therefore, 
three ways of expreſſing their thoughts; the ſimple, the hiero- 
glyphical, and the ſymbolical. In the ſimple, they ſpoks plainly 
and intelligibly, as in common converſation; in tl e hierogly- 
phical, they concealed their thoughts under certain images 
and characters; and in the f. ee explained Ne 
ſhort' expreſliaons, which, under a ſenſe. plain and; ſimple, in: 
cluded another, wholly figurative. Pythagoras principally irmitated . 
the 1 mbolical ſtyle, of the Egyptians, which, having, neither 
the obſcurity of the hieroglyphics, .nor the . of ordi 


diſcourſe, he thought very proper to inculcate the greateſt and 
8 $4.5 Py MOHD 
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472 PYTHAGORAS. 
moſt importarit truths: for a ſymbol, by its double ſenſe, the 
proper and the figurative, teaches two things at once; and 
nothing pleaſes the mind more, than the double image it repre- 
F VVV). ORD EE OM INH 
In this manner Pythagoras delivered many excellent things 
concerning God and. the human ſoul, and a vaſt 3 of 
precepts, relating to the conduct of life, political as well as 
civil; and he made ſome conſiderable diſcoveries and advances 
in the arts and ſciences. Thus, among the works that are cited 
of him, there are not only books of phyſic, and books of mo- 
rality, like that contained in what are called his Golden Verſes,” 
but treatiſes of politics and theology. All theſe works are loſt: 
but the vaſtneſs of his mind, and the greatneſs of his talents, 
appear from the wonderful things he per ormed, He delivered, 
as antiquity relates, ſeveral cities of Italy and of Sicily from the 
yoke of ſlavery; he appeaſed editions in others; and he ſoftened 
the manners, and brought to temper the moſt ſavage and unruly 
humours, of ſeveral people and ſeveral tyrants. Phalaris, the 
tyrant of Sicily, is ſaid to have been the only one who could 
withſtand the remonſtrances of Pythagoras; and he, it ſeems, 


was fo enraged at his lectures, that he ordered him to be put to 


death. But though the reaſonings of the philoſopher could 
make no impreſſion on the tyrant, yet they were ſufficient to 
revive the fpirit of the Agrigentines, and Phalaris was killed the 
very ſame day that he had fixed for the death of Pythagoras. 
Pythagora had a great veneration for marriage; and therefore 
at Croton, married Theano, daughter of Brontinus, one of the 
chief of that city. He had, by her two ſons, Arimneſtus and 
Telanges; which laſt ſucceeded his father in his ſchool, and was 
the maſter of Empedocles. He had likewiſe one daughter, 
named Damo, Who was diſtinguiſhed by her learning as well as 
her virtues, and wrote an excellent commentary upon Homer. 
It is related, that Pythagoras had given her ſome of his writings, 
with expreſs commands not to impart them to any but thoſe of 
his on family; to which Damo was fo ſcrupulouſly obedient, 
that even when ſhe was reduced to extreme poverty, ſhe refuſed 
2 great ſum of money for them. Some have indeed aſſerted, 
and Plutarch among them, that Pythagoras never wrote Fay 
thing; byt this opinion is contradicted by. others, and Plutarch 
Is ſuppoſed to be miſtaken. Whether he did or not, it is cer- 
tar. that whatever was written by his firſt diſciples ought to be 
regarded as the work of nfl ie th wrote only his opinions, 
ad that töb ſo religiouſly,” thax they would not change the leaſt 
TyMable\ reſpecting the words of their maſter dae ce a 
d And alledging in chffrmation of the truth 'of any doctrine 
only this, avros eg, He ſaid ſo.“ They looked on him as 
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the wot perſect image pf ibo deity amdngmen- His hayſe was 
called dad e Cee, and his, gount-yard the temple of 
the Muſesz and, When he want intp towns, it was ſaid he want 
thithery; ft nt to teach mens but to beak them 
Pythagoras was petſecuted in the laſt ycart of his life, and diet 
u tragisal death. Tbete as at Crown, @ young man called 
Cylon, Whom 8 noble hirch and opulenee had ſo puffed up with 
pride, / that he thought be ſhould do heneur % Pythagoras in 
offaring to che. his, diſciples The- philoſopher did not meaſuze 
the merit.af men by theſe exteriar things; 46d therefore Gndirig 
in him much corruption and Gd reſuſęd t admit hi. 
This extremely enraged Cylon, who ſought nothing but revenge; 
and, having ren as many perſons diſaffected ta Pythagoras 
as he could, came one day accompanied by a crowd of profli- 
gates, and ſurrounding the houſe where he was teaching, ſet it 
on fire. Pythagoras had the luck to eſcape, and flying, took 
the way to Locris; but the Locrians, fearing the enmity of 
Cylon, who was a man of power, deputed their chief magiſ- 
trates to meet him, and to requeſt him to retire elſewhere. He 
went to Tarentum, where a new perſecution ſoon obliged him 
to retire to Metapontum. But the ſedition of Croton proved as 
it were the ſignal of a general inſurreQion againſt the Py hage- 
reans; the flame had gained all the cities of Greater Greece; 
the ſchools of Pythagoras were deſtroyed, and he himſelf, at the 
age of above eighty, killed at the tumult of Metapontum, or, 
as as others ſay, was ſtarved to death in the temple of the Muſes, 
whither he was fled for refuge. | 

The doctrine of Pythagoras was not confined · to the narrow 
compaſs of Magna Gracia, now called the kingdom of Naples; 
it ſpread itſelf over all Greece, and in Aſia-. The Romans ad- 
mired his precepts long after his death; and having received an 
oracle, which commanded them to erect ſtatues in honour of the 
moſt wiſe and the moſt valiant of the Greeks, they erected two 
brazen ſtatues, one to Alcibiades as the moſt valiant, and the 
other to Pythagoras as the moſt wiſe. It was greatly to his 
honour, that the two moſt excellent men Greece ever produced, 
Socrates and Plato, in ſome meaſure followed his doQrine. 

The ſect of Pythagoras ſubſiſted till towards the end of the 
reign of Alexander the Great. About that time the Academy 
and the Lyceum united to obſcure and ſwallow up the Italic 
ſect, which till then had held up its head with fo much glory, 
that Iſocrates writes, (We more admire, at this day, > Pythk. 
gorean when he is ſilent, than others, even the moſt eloquent, 
when they ſpeak.” However, in after-ages, there were here 
and there ſome diſciples of Pythagoras, but they were only par- 
ticular perſons, who. never made any ſociety; nor had the Py- 
Aae more a. public ſchool, We find ſtill extant a 
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PPETHAGORKAS. 


ras to Hfero, tyrant of Symeuſe; but this * 
is certainly ſn fititious, © Pray goras having been dead before 
Hiero was born. „ The Golden Verſes of P — hr the 
real author of, which is unknown, have been ntl 
-Pwith the « Commentary of ierocles, and and 2 ver- 
lſion and notes. Mr. Dacier tranſlated them into Preneh, With 
notes and added dhe Lives of thagoras and Hieroctes ;” 
wind this work was-publiſhed In En liſh, 'the « Golden Verſes- 
deing tranſlated from the Greek by Nowe, ofq; in 1707, 8v0. 
Ir is chiefly from Dacier's Life of Pythagoras,” that the pre- 
* ir is extracted. 121 $3718 fo nnen Goa 
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 UADRATUS,.. a. diſciple of the apoſtles, according tq 
Q Euſebius and Cod oye biſhop bf Athens, wk 12 
was born, or at leaſt educated [A J. About the year 125, when 
the emperor Adrian wintered at Athens, and was there initiated 
into the Eleuſinian myſteries, a. perſecution” aroſe againſt. the 
Chriſtians, during which their bilhop Publius ſuffered martyr-. 
dom. Quadratus ſucceeded him; and, in order to ſtop the per- 
ſecution, compoſed an * Apology. for the Chriſtian Faith,” and 
reſented it to the emperor. This Apology, which had the 
fired effect, was extant in Euſebius's time, who tells us, that 
it ſhewed: the genius of the man, and the true doctrine of the, 
apoſtles ; but We have only a ſmall. fragment, preſerved by Eu 
ſebius in the fourth book of his hiſtory, wherein the author 
declares, that *© nonexould doubt the truth of the miracles of 
Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe the perſons, healed and raiſed from the 
dead by him, had been ſeen, not only when he wrought his 
miracles, or while he was upon earth, but even a very great 
while after his death; ſo that there are many,” ſays:he, *who 
were yet living in our time.“ Valeſius, and others upon his 
authority, will. have the Quadratus, who compoſed the Apo- 
logy, to be a different perſon from Quadratus, the biſhop, of 
Athens; but his arguments do not ſeem ſufficiently grounded, 
and are therefore generally rejected. Jerome affirms them to 
be the ſame. Nothing certain can be collected concerning the 
death of Quadratus; but it is ſuppoſed, that he was baniſhed 
from Athens, and then put to. variety of torments, under the 
here was alſo a very eloquent Athenian philoſopher, named 
Ariſtides, ho preſented to the emperor Adrian, at the ſame 
time with Quadratus, a volume in the form of an apology for 
the Chriſtian religion; “which, ſays, Jerome, ſhews, the 
learned hom excellent a writer this author was. The fame 
Jerome obſerves, that Ariſtides did not alter his profeſſion when 
he changed his religion; that his Apology. was full of philo- 
ſophical notions; and that it was afterwards imitated by Juſtin 
artyr, It was extant in the time of Euſebius and Jerome, but is 
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now loſt. There is little mention of Ariſtides by 1 the ancients, 
ſo that nothing particular is known of him. 

QUARLES (Francis), an Engliſh poet, ſon of James 
Quarles, eſq; clerk of the green-cloth, and purveyor to queen 
Elizabeth, was born at Stewards, in the pariſh of Rumford in 
Efſex, in 1592[B]. He was ſent to Cambridge, and continued 
for ſome time in 9 and then became a member 
of Lincoln's-Inn. Afterwards, he was preferred to the place 
of cup: bearer to Elizabeth, t + James I. electreſs 
palatine and queen of Bohemia; but quizted her ſervice, very 

obably upon the ruin of the dector s s affairs, and went over 
Geng where he became ſecretary to archbi Viher. 

n the breaking out of the rebelfion in that kingdom, in 
41, be fuffered greatly in his fortune, and was obliged to 
fly for ſafety, to England, But here he did not meet with the 
uiet, he expected; for a piece of his, ſtyled * The Royal 
onvert,” having given offence to the prevailing powers, wy 
took occaſion from that, and from his repairing to Charles I. 
a Oxford, to hurt him as much as poffible in his eſtates. But 
we are told, that what he took to heart, was gs.) pony 
dered of his books, and fome A which he -4 
red for the preſs. The loſs of thele is ſuppoſed to 
Ebel his death, which — ned in 1644. He Gate d 
comedy, called, The Virgi dow,” rinted in 1649, and 
feveral- Poems, which wee (Sly of the religions kind. 
Langbiinie. fays,  * He was a iced gion and 
fancy together; and was very Gretel in in all his wri not 
to entrench upo 18 manners by any ſcurrility in his works, 
or any ways an his di he, God, his neighbour, and 
himſelf.” Thus, lies to angbaine, (and others have 
iven him the fame teſtimonia}) he was a very good man; 

t, in the judgement of ſome he was alfo a very great man, 
and a moſt excellent 1 « Had he been contemporary, 
fays Fuller, © with Plato, that great back-friend'to poets, he 
would not only have allowed him to live, but advanced him to 
an office in, his commonwealth. Some poets, if debarred pro- 
faneneſz, wantonneſs, 1 fattticalnely; th that they _ neither 
abuſe God, themſelves, nor their nei ghbours, have thei tongues 
cut out in effect. Others only 11 1 in wit at the ſecond hand, 
being all for tranſlations, nothing for invention. Oui e 
was free from yy of the firft, as if he had drauk of 

ordan inſtead of — — and hive on Monnt Oliver for his 
19 15 and was = in His own invention. His viſible 

I mean his ems, 1 is excellent, catching therein 

the eye and fancy at one draught; ſo that he hath out. altiatu 


8 Langbaine's Account of Dramatic Pen; Winſtanley; Word, &c. 
therein, 
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We in dee men's j r equans. Þ His © W op Jo! ar 
done to che life, ſo that 'the reader may ſee his forces, and 
through them the of his ſoul. de aeg to the ach 
. N. Hons, vertebat in opera, and practiſed 5 J 
he had deſcribed.” _ | 
By one wife Quartes had eighteen children, one of whom | 
named John, a poet alſo, was born in Eſſex in 1624; admitted 
into Exeter college, Oxford; i in 16423 bore arms for Charles I. | 
within the — 12 at Oxford; and was afterwards 2. captain in 
one of "the royal armies. Upon the ruin of the king's affairs, 
he retired to London in a mean condition, Where he wrote 
ſeveral things purely for a maintenance; and afterwards travelled 
on the — He returned, and died of the plague at Lon- 
don in 1665. Some have eſteemei him alſo a good poet; and per- 
haps he was not entirely deſtitute of genius, which would have 
2 red to more advantage, if it had been duly and properly 
vated. His principal merit, however, with his Aan 
— certainly his being a very great royaliſt. + 
QUELLINUS (EzazMvus), an eminent painter, was s born | 
at Antwerp in 1607. He ſt ied the belles leres a9 7 — | 
phy fox ſome time; but his taſte and inclination for 
forced him at h to change his purfuits, He. earned | $ 
of Rubens, and n very good painter. - 75 
cape, and ſome architecture, were the e e | 
application; and his learnivg Lo oe", appeared 
tions. He painted ſeveral pictures in Antwerp rp. 205 the 
places thereabouts, for e and palaces: and though he 
aimed at nothing more than the pleaſure he took. in the exerciſe 
of Aead. ys yet. Aro he: died he left behind him a very great 
or {kill and merit in his art, He lived to be very old, 
which is not common to n their profeſſion not being at 
all favourable t length of days, He left a ſon, John Eraſmus 
Quellinus, called you Quellinus; a painter whoſe works were 
elſeemed, and may be ſeen in different parts of Flanders: and 
a nephew Artus Quellinus, who was an excellent artiſt in 1 2 
ture, and who executed. the _ ey of carved work in t 
town-hall at Arnſterdam, Hubert 9 
Voung Quellinus was born * ** died in Jes 
having Gaked at Rome, is general y thought o Have ſurp 
is fa 
 WUENSTEDT (Jonx.Anpkuw), a, Lutherin/ divine, a . 
nent of the Roman Catholics, as born bt Qued- 
leben and died on May 42, 1688, at tle age of feventy-one. 
He publiſhed, : 1. A work entitled, Dialo Patris illuſ- 
triam virorum, Doctrina, et Scriptis, to; - berg, 16 
and = k oy: a4 to the 
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terum,” 856, 1660, and in 4t0;/Wiktemberg Thi is eſteemed 
his beſt work. 3 A Syſtem of Divinity for thoſe who adopt 
the Confeſſion of Augſburg, 4 vols. folio, 169 5. 4. Several 
vther Works, mare replete with proofs of learning that! of cor- 
rectneſs and good taſte. NO | ee 
© QUERENGHI-({AwToxy), A poet of Italy, who wrote both 
in his own language and in Latin, was born at Padua in 1546, 
And manifeſted a very ee ee By means of a ready 
conception and vaſt memory, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral languages, and of no ſmall ſtore of other knowledge. 
He was confidentially employed by ſeveral popes, and was ſecre- 
tary of the ſacred college under no leſs than five. Clement VIII. 
made him a canon of Padua, but Paul V. recalled him to Rome, 
Where he loaded him with honourable offices. Querenghi con- 
tinued to hold his employments under the ſucceeding popes, till 
he died at Rome, Sept. 1, 1633, at the age of eighty-ſeven. 
«There is a volume of his Latin poems, which was printed at 
Rowe in 1629: and Italian poetry, publiſhed alſo at Rome in 
161 . * 43271378 Löns 488 B11 EASY 6% N 
© QUERLON (ANY GaBRIEL Mevents b), born at 
"Nantes, April 15, 1902, was a journaliſt of ſomet celebrity in 
France, a ſcholar attached to che dy of the ancients; an enemy 
to bad taſte, tb the affectation of introducing new! terms; and ſtill 
more to the tage for new principles: He publiſhed, for twenty- 
"two'years, a periodical paper for gghe province of Britany, en- 
"titled “Les pelites Afpfches: “ and, during the fame period, for 
fr years, conducted the“ Gazette de Ftande,“ the “ Journal 
Ettunger,“ fer two years; and took a part in the fz En- 
cyelopedique.“ Notwithſtandibg theſe Iabours, he was the editor 
If many Latin and French authors, whoſe works he enriched 
by notes and ptefaces, at once rurious and inſtructiue. He com- 
5 alſo Works of his own, and} beſides; thoſs which he pub- 
"Tiſhed; left ſeveral in manuſcript, among which was a regular 
© Analyſis of the literaty journals on which he wah for ſo many 
d 8 N employed. Towards the latter part of his lift he ated as 
* librarian to à rich financier named Beaujon, from whom he had 
4 . with an honorable and pleaſing retreat in 
dis hobfe. He. died in April 1780 very generally regretted. ' 
His principal works, beſides th periodical publicatiohsalread 
mentioned, ate, 1. © Les impoſtures innocentes,” a little novel, 
" the production f. his youth, but calculated to make the public 
regret that he did not more employ himſelf in works: gfrimagi- 
nation. 2. Le Teſtament de Abbe des Foritaines;” r2mo, 


1746, a pamphlet of no great ee ee e 


ou reglement pour l' Opera de Paris, 12m, 31947301 4. 

lection Hiſto win, c Memoirs towards the Filer of the War 

Which termitiated in 1748, t amo, 1757. 5. AContinuaton 
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cite: Abb. 7 whey > of Voyages. »i64-Arandation + 
of the: Abd 1 Latin Poem on Painting, which is nʒe- 
9 fidelity and elegance. Among the editions which, be / 
* ones of Lueretius, amo, IA, With. notes, which 
aſteemed; alſo Phadrus and Maroon. Jabel 6 
e Fare 40 7 fron was born at Mo- 
ngpolis in the 77 90 7 and acquired) in his. garly q 
years g HA facility of a verſes. He went to Rome about. 
1514, Wik ron net of a thouſand, called Alexiada. g 
Some oung gentiem fn, — city: proſeſſed e ene 
his they, ne him in the country, and at, ay feaſt; erowned- 
bun r leihe. ee not known afterwards by any 
ther nam. Leo, X upon; certain occaſions, 'Was gk: 
* to ISS Aale we in his company; and cauſed him : 
to. þp.ſexved with meat from — own table.; and 709, brig 
an excellent paraſite, - humoured..him, very, HERA Ye: 
2 dg ex = hate ver ſu e 
vent "= te Sven f gh he wh he was 5 oh 125 dime ill of the gont, 3 
he Was extre ed. 10 Once, when. the ff Was ON: + 
No. 1 SIE > . — 1 05 verſus promille 
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Nau wat, de gt 
$4 help: were ine dos or fox Querno: but, fafter t 
Rome, he, retized. to Pls Where. 8 
wary {nga 29. and dic hers 4n: the hoſpital.; 
98 8 * thouſand walves, after, 
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a Aris, 60 N to an; + 
1 defirous to eſtab lch. 1 To the; 
* publiſhed by this ſociety Queſna 3 
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of the kind. The gout at] alified him 
the praRtiee of fu „and if epics e medicine, 


wherein he became 16 leſs eminent. Towards the ſaltet end of 
lite his early taſte for agrioutural: tudtes revived, and he became 
a leading man in de ſe& of „cho afterwards made 
fo bad . uſe "Qu Oy 8 2 cireul | fthoeratical 
A ma ualities, among which 
— wry e An a mind; 2 
den eg . er, under the pains of ide gout, le 
ived/t6 the üge 'of eigbty, and in his very laſt 'yeats' involved 
_ hiaſelf ſo y in mathematical ſtudies that he fanciett he bad 
diſevvered at once the two great problems of the ttiſectien of an 
angle, ad che quadrature of the circle.” He died in December 
11e. Louis XV. was much attached to Queſnay, called him 
posſeur, his thinker; and, in allufion to that nate, gave 

him three patiſies,” er © penſees,” for his arms. 
Phe works of Queſnty were. theſe: r. % Odſetvations on the 
of Bleeding," kame, 1930.” 2. 4 A Phyſical Eſſay on 
the Amin Deondeny,““ 3 vols. 8 17 4). A Work of a 
"Mort us well 2 778 4 Nr e Am ef Healing 
been, in ſome degree, 
4. 5 A e on continued Fevers,” 
On Gangrene, fame, 25. 
vantageous to the human race, $v0, 
Ia this, His ſtyle is affected and inflated, nor are his ideas 
tach more ſoups. veral ſtall works on economical ſub- 
jos, containir ſoine d views, others altogether im- 
prackicable. 9. Some articles of the kind in the Eacyclo- | 
70 All A works are written in Frenen. | 
| LPA R), a celebrated prieſtof te cungtegation 
the Oratory; in France, was born at Paris in 1634 and was 
— is . * 

county „and the cauſe o ra nh ers en — 
* 2 1 — „thirty pages of his Mord} Reflections wh vir the 


wo fe) e gualiffed and 2 whe 7 BY 


' was a 2 of 2 
Feng, ee 


at | 

e 
ſorne ſome Wing Sik defence of the ancient opjhions — 

inſt te) ht . 


N at the yea wing the work L. nor - pb 
reg Fong of hen Tuquiin. Meeting with 4 — 7 5 _ 
ih rk gon countty, 


the crchroed Antony 5 be 202 = 22 
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to the time of his death, 
which ned ne ne He had — in 16% 1, 44 Moral 
RefleQi ew Teſtament; dut theſe were only 
upon part of the the New Teſtament i he e the whole, 
1 pl —— This bock contained ſome maxims 

le to Janſeniſm ʒ but theſe were joined 
with 2 a multitude of pious ſemiments, and ſo abounded in 
that ſoſt — ate wins the heart, that 'the Work was 
received with univerſal n The benmies of it ape 


there; aud whom:Queſnel 


peared. Every where evident, and the euceptionable wer 
— found. Several Aue owed high encomiumy 
on it when imperfe&t; which. ted and confirmed in 
the ſtrongeſt: manner, when the finiſhed it, Vokale 


knew: for certain, as he tells us, that the Abbe Roraudot, enn 
of the moſt learned men in France, being at Rome the firſt year. 
of Clendent X [s-pemtificate,' went one day to wah upon th 
„ ho loved men of letters, and was hiinſolf-n mag of 

ings. and ſoumd him reading, Queſnet's book :“ This 
ſai his holineſe, << is: an r we hae 
ane l Rome oapable of writing in us manner I Wim L-, 
haue the author pear me: yet this very pope in 1708 publiſh} 
a decme againſt it, and afterwards, in 1713, iſſusd the famous 
bull Uhigenitus, in which an hundred and ône propoſitiom en- 
trated from it were condemned. We muſt not, however, look 
upon this condemnation/ of Clement XI. as a contradiction 
the encotmym he had before given: it proceeded entirely from 
reaſons af ſtate- The preſate in France, who ſhewed: the = 
ſtro and moſt ſincere robation of this book, was cardinal 
de Noailles, archbiſhop of Paris. He declared himſelf the pa- 
tron of it, hen he was biſhop of Chalons; and-irwas dedicated 
to him, No the cardinal protected ſeveral of the Jankeniſts, 
though nat of their perſuaſion; and was not at all well dif 
towards the Jeſuits. This, and the book's ſavouring ſomewhat 
Rel rage, mw rr „ — whole 

| dreaded by Queſael, -occa m to 
| 1 ee e and after ** - 


came the head lof* the Finſeniſtas: dut the | Jeſuits, be * very 
| and prevulent, foon. diſturbed him in his _— 
inaſelf to petmion for the 3 of penned 

book at Rome; which was in fe&;procuritg. the 


1 55 45 a ſeditions petſon: and they 
of cardinal de Noullles, who had been the moſt 2 


of the work. perſecuted him alſo wittvPhitip'V.who'wes 
if 0 95 9 as they had befere dons Ars = 
nauld maſter with Louis XIV. N obtained an order 


from the king of Spain to ſeize theſe 2 exiles; aud ac- 
cordipgly Queſpel Was impriſoned in the archdiſhopric of _— 


„ a. 


lin. But a gentleman, ho believed he ſiduld greatly raiſe 
Nimſelf by means of the Janſeniſts, if. che: could deliver their 
chief, broke through their walls; by whict «Queſnel,” 
having made his eſcape, fled to Amſterdam, where he! died: in 
e ſottled ſome Janſeniſt churches in Holland: 
the ſect, however, was weak, and dwindled daily. Hegvrote n 
great many books; but they are chiefly of the polemic kind. 
-QUEVEDO (Fx ancrsco.De), an eminent Spaniſſi author, 

_ was dom at Madrid in 159505: and was a man of quahity, as 
appears from his being ſtyled knight of the / order of hog Fon * 
» bich is the next in dignity to that of the Golden Fleece. :Herwhs 
| ane of the beſt 'writers of; hi . verſe 
and proſe [. He excelled too in all the different xinds of: 
poetry: his hero pieces, fays Nicolas Antonio, have great 
force and ſublimiiy; his lyrics great beauty andi ſwebtneſs; and. 
his! humorous. pieces a c air, ipleaſantry, and tige - 
mity of turn, which is ene,dingly delightfub to a/ccader- His 
3 are bf d ſotts, ſatious and canutalz the former. 


* 


o ſüd of pieces ritten uon mbral and. religiqus fubjecta j the 
latter aterſatirical „ full af wwity:vivacityy — — 


imngulag fee and fruitſulueſs of: imagination; which eriabled 
dim 2 — moſt dry and barren ſubjeſts diverting. / 
embelliſtigꝗabem wich all the rnaments of fn All his 
nfinted works, for i be: wrote à great idea v, iovas. ever 
printed are comꝑriſed in 3 vals. td, two f νταν ονiiſt o 
euy, a third ot pieces in ptoſe. The! Harnaſſo Eſpagnol, 
Spaniſh Parnaſſus, ugderwhich> general title all his poetry 
N dneluded, was collected iby the care of Joſeph Gonzales de 
| 3 beſides ſhort nes inter ſpered throughout; prefided 
ſkertatiens to each diſtinct Ipreies. , It aas fin ſpubliſflediat 
Mugai, in 16, 4t9, and has ſinee frequently 2 
Spaighand the Low Countries ]. u. Tha camicab on fu | 
7. proſe- works has! been tranſlated into Engliſno * The 
ons art a, ſatire upon corruption of manners an all ſotts and 
degrees of people : are full of wit and morality and have found 
ſucd g. rece tion, as 10 go through ſeveral editibbs. 9 — 
weiuder of his ical works, containing The. Night-Ad- 
vehturer, or the Dayr Hater, , The Life hf: Raul the Spanith: 
Warper The Retentive-Kbight and has HRpiites, “ The 
Dog and Fever, BN AiProglamation- by d Father Time, 
AA Taektiſe of; aH hings wWhatſoeven & Fortune in her 
Wiis, or the Hounpfall Men, à were tranſlattd from the Spaniſſi, 
ad- uh, hd, at Hohden, in 759, 8yq. Stevens, the tranſſa- 
tors. ſes % haue thoughtetihat he could not ſpeæak too highly! 
1 ne nig: do WH VIA mo tie iht 247 en 
-56 ber! Sein ; Hiſran · vn rr aof bo u Ballet, ant αν m um. 
Hold do or pattie ff at b,jᷓ u act A, 113th? 
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of hid author; be calls him . the great Quevedo, his works 'n 
real treaſure; the Spaniſh; Ovid, from whom wit naturally 
flowed without ſtudy, and to whom it was as eaſy to write in 
verſe as in proſe.” \ The ſeverity of, his ſatires procured him 
many enemies, and brought him into-great troubles. . The count 
d'Olivares; favourite and prime minifter to Philip IV. of Spain, 
impriſoned him for being too free with his adminiſtration; and 
government; nor did he obtain his liberty, till that miniſter was 
diſgraced. He died in 1645, according to ſome ; but, as others 
ſay, in 1647. Beſides being ſo conſummate a wit and poet, he 
he is ſaid to have been extremely learned; and it is aſſirmed by 
his intimate friend, who wrote the preface to his. volume of 
poems, that he underſtood the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italiana, 
and French 1; ges. Mes Motten e gelen 
IEN (Miena rt Le), 2 French Dominican, and a very 
learned man, was born at Boulogne in 1661. He was deeply 
ſkilled in the Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew languages; and in 
that. ſort of eritieiſm and learning, which is neceſſary to render 
a man an able expounder of the Hoy Seriptures. Father Pen- 
ron, having attempted to eſtabliſh the chronology of the Septua- 
gint againſt that of the Hebrew text, found a powerful a 
in le Quiien ;z7who publiſhed a book in- 1690, and afterwards ano- 
ther. 9 — 4 Antiquite des Tems tetablie;'' a very fine 
and well written work. Quien called his book /</ Antiquits des 
Tems detruite He applied himſelf greatly to the ſfudy of the 
eaſtern churches, and that of Engtand; and in particular wrofe 
againſt Courayer upon the validity of the ordinations re 29" 
biſhops : whoz fays Voltaire, “ pay no more regard to theſe 
diſputes, than the Ok to 8 * the Greek 
chuich fr. All this le Quien did out of great zeal to popery, 
2 His church: but he did alſo 22 
for ich both ꝓroteſtantiſm and learning were obliged to him, 
and/on uicht accbn˙t chĩefly he is inſerted here, when he pub- 
lied in 1712 an edition in Greek and Latin of the works of 
Joannes feenus; in 2 vols. folio. This did him great 
honour: ſor the: notes and diſſertations, Which accompany his 
edition ſhew him tb have been one of the moſt learned men of 
his age His exceſſive zeal for the credit of the Roman church 
made bim 22 another work in 4to; called, Panopli 
__ A oh | 1 een | 
_all-thoſe-imputations of pride, ambition, avarice an pation, 
that have ſo:3Uſtly bees s gel it. Heprujected, and 
had very: far advanced; a very large work; Which was to have 
exhibited an thiſtarical count of all the patriarchs and inferior 
prelates z that ve filled the ſees in Africa and the. Eaſt; and the 
ide in to no Pborg os Il rs 4D mono W 
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firſt volume was pri he Louvre, with this title, © Oriens 
Chriſtianus & Africa,” when the author died at Paris in 1733. 
QUILLET ( rte an ingenious French writer, whoſe 
nalent was Latin born at Chinon, in Touraine, 
about 1602. He Natel oh ed phy, 7 200 practiſed it for ſome years 
in the Ka Porn of his life. When "Mr. De Laubardemont, 
counſellor of lte; and a creature of cardinal Richelieu, was 
ſent to take £ogniſance of the famous pretended poſſeſſion of the 
 nutib of Loudun, with ſecret inſtructions doubtleſs to find real, 
Nuillet was in that town; and believing it to be all a farce, with 
© view of expoſing it, challenged the devil of thoſe nuns, and 
— fed and conſounded him. Laubardemont was 
d at it, and iſſued out a warrant againſt Quillet ; who, 
iving the mummery to be carried on by cardinal Ri Mas, 
In omer to deſtroy 1 * Grandier, and, at the ſame time, 
butler ouis XIII. thought it not ſafe to 
ity rerun — - 275 e r 1 en 1634 
"#tely retired into is I 
when wen * paid bis reſpects frequen 4 
ving at E t to 
mare BE, the French ambaſſador; and was don after 
-xoeeived into hit ſervice, as ſecretary of the 112 ſeems 
ev. have returned with the marſhal to France, After the death of 
eardinal Richelien. While he was'at Rome, he begun his poem 
_ealled “ Calipedia; the firſt edition of which vs printed at 
Leyden, 1655, with chis title, © Calvidii Leti Catlipzdia, ſeu 
de pulchtæ prolis habende ratione. Calvidius Lets Is Amoſt 
an anagram 7 his name. It is not known, what made him angry 
with cardinal .Mazarine ; but he yi that he reflected very 
Fatirically upon his eminence in N The cardinal ſent 
for him upon it; and, after ſorne kind expoſtulations what 
he had written, aſſured him of his eſteem, and him 
with a promiſe. of the next good abbey that ſhouli fall ; which 
He accerdingly conferred upon him a few months after : add this 
had ſo good an effect upon Quillet, that he dedicated the fecond 
edition of his book to the cardinal, after having the 
"paſſages which had given him offence. '' It is „ that 
Janus Cafar behav in the ſame mn when Be was lam- 
poonet by Curalls i hs invied the por to ſupper, and treated 
ſuch a 1 that he * . . his friend 
ever after. The ſecond of * Ca was. printed 
at Paris, 166, with many additions, and viller's. own name 
40 it: and the author ſubjoined two'other pieces af Latin poetry, 
one Ad-Eudoxum,” Which is a fiQitious ne for ſame cour- 
tier; another, In obittinh Petri Gafſendi, 4 Ftuloſophi 
& Aſtronomi.“ Theſe are all the — of Quillet which 
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in twelve; books, entitled . Henriciaddos, in honour of Henry IV. 
of France, and ted all the ſatires of Juvenal into French, 
As to the. ** Callipzdia,” it is eaſy to conceive, that it was 
very greedily read ; and though the _ is not always treated 
with the greateſt ſolidity, yet the verſification is allowed to be 
every Where beautiful. Some writers, however, have loudly 
obje&ed to certain ye) yarn gg in this poem, and cenſured the 
author very ſeverely for them. „This abbot,” fays Baillet, 
« ;ntending-to'teach men how to get pretty children, has en- 
deavoured o reduce all the precepts of that new: art into four 
books, in Latin verſe, entitled © Callipzdia.” Though he does 
not inform the public, how he gained his knowledge of ſo many 
rare iculars, it was nevertheleſs, obſerved, that, for an ab.: 
bot, he knew more on this article, than the moſt experienced - 
among the laity; and that he was capable of teaching even nature 
k is ſaid, that ſome paſſages in it are finely touched: 
but it alſo contains deſcriptions concerning av nome} which. 
are abominable, and unworthy of a man who has any ſenſe « 
modeſty; and he ſeems every where to glory in having read Pe- 
tronius.” In anſwer to this, M. de la Monnoye has obſerved, 
in 2 note upon Baillet, that Quillet was no beneficed man, nor 
had any connection with the order, when he wrote the 
« Callipadia.*” Bayle alſo has apologized for Quillet ; ©**whoſe 
verſification, he ſays, is very fine, and the poet appears therein, 
to have ſtudied Lucretius much more than Petronius. "Thoſe 
were not miſtaken, who told Baillet, that the author ſpeaks 
plainly, concerning procreation; but it is falſe to aſſert, that this 
is unworthy a man who has any ſenſe of modeſty : Abbot Quillet 
ſaying nothing but what is found in grave writers on phyſic.” 
As to the merit of the poem, though it has uſually been much 
admired, and on many accounts certainly with reaſon, 2 
the above De la Monnoye, a moſt and able judge, has 
ſpoken of it in terms not at all fayourable. He thinks the 
reception it has met with, owing principally to the ſubject; 
which, he ſays, is often treated in a very frivolous way, eſpe- 
eially in the ſecond book, where there are many lines concern- 
ing the different influences of the conſtellations upon conception. 
He will not allow the verſification to reſemble either that of Lu- 
cretius or Virgil, blames the diction as incorrect, and diſcovers 
_ eK This is the jud 8 — . 
oet. has upon Quillet's poem [o. A third edition 
the Cal His“ 1 rinted at Lo in 1708, 8vo; to 
which, belides the two little Latin . was 
ſubjeined. c Scævolæ Samtnarthani Pedotrophiæ, ive de puero- 
rum edventione, libri tres. 
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Quillet died in 1661, 9 and left all his papers, to- 
— with ſive hundred — 1 the printing his an 
in honour of Henry IV. to Menage: but this, on ſome account 
or other, was never execute. 
QUIN (JAuxs) AJ. This celebrated actor was born in 
King-ſtreet, Covent. Garden, the 24th Feb. 1693 [J. His an- 
ceſtors were of an ancient family in the kingdom of Ireland. 
His father, James Quin, was bred at Trinity- college, Dublin, 
whence he came to England, entered himſelf of Lincoln's-Inn, 
and was called to the bar; but his father, Mark Quin, who had 
been lord-mayor of Dublin in 1676, dying about that.period, and 
leaving him a plentiful eſtate, he quitted England in 1700, for 
his native country; taking with him his ſon, the object of our 
preſent ICE Yo STR ot 3h err . 
The marriage of Mr. Quin's father, was attended with cir- 
cumſtances which ſo materially affected the ſubſequent intereſt 
of his ſon, as probably very much to inne hik-deftiiiation in 
life. His mother was a reputed widow, who had been married 
to a perſon in the; mercantile way, and who left her, to purſue 
ſome traſſick or particular buſineſs in the Weſt- Indies. He had 
been abſent from her near ſeven yeats, without her having re- 
ceived any letter from, or the leaſt information about him. He 
was even given out to be dead, which report was univerſally 
eredited; ſhe went into mourning for him; and ſome time after 
Mr. Quin's father, who is ſaid to have then poſſeſſed an eſtate 
of . 1000]. a. year, paid his addreſſes to her and married her. 
The offspring of this marriage was Mr. Quin. His parents 
continued for ſome time in an undiſturbed ſtate of happineſs, 
when the firſt huſband returned, claimed his wife, and had her. 
Mr. Quin the elder retired with: his ſon, to whom he is ſaid to 
have left his property LJ. Another, and more probable account 
15[M}, * the OY * re — ke wan the ban ſpat” 
and the illegitimacy of Mr. Quin being proved, he was diſpol- 
ſeſſed of 15 and left to provide for himſelf. n ho} 7 are 
after the of Mr. ; | 
2 a en * p-. 2 8 24 50 Hiſtory at Land Nig = 
Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedim, with 1747, p. 152. wer 
the Hiſtory of the Stage from his com- 18 In the Life of Anthony a Wood, 
mencing Actor to his Retreat to Bath, p. 139 we have anaccount of another 


12mo, printed for Bladon, 1766. From James Quin, who was probably of the 
that life, the former account in this work famil io. 9 


uy. 
was taken; but a life havirig been fince [“] Vibes Hiſtory of the Stage, vol. 
given in the European Magazine, for May, til. p. go.-Mr, Victor ſays, this account 
& c. 1792, wherein that tract is cenſured was given by Mr. Quin to two gentlemen 
as highly inaccurate, we have now adopted ſome time before his dean. 
principally the account given in the Te] Hiſtory of the Stage, 1741, and 
ws which appears to be founded on Cherwood. - | | | 7 
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Qin received his education at Dublin, Unzer the care of Dr. 
3 until the death of his father in 1710, when the prof reſs 
'of it was e we may preſume, by the litigations which 
aroſe about His It is generally admitted, that he was 
deßteient in literature; and it has deen (aid, that he laughed at 
thoſe wh 2 books' by way of enquiry after knowledge, 
ſaying, he at the world was the beſt book. This 
acebunt — be founded in truth, and will proye the 
gtent of His ee! underſtanding, which enabled him 
16 6ſtabliſh 10 conſiderable a reputation as 2 ma. of ſenſe and 

8. 10 40 7 51.04 ink 
een of th popery ny be en peel, and with no pro- 
foſſion do ſupport him, though he is Ho to have been intended 
fof the aw Mr. Quin app to have arrived at the age of 
twenty - one years,. He had, therefore, nothing to rely upon but 
rhe exerciſe of his talents, and with theſe he ſoon ſupplied the 
deficiencies of fortune. The theatre at Dublin was then ſtrug- 
Ther for an eſtabliſhment, and there he made his firſt eſſay. 

e part he performed was Abel in © The Committee,” in the 

ear 1714; Loy he repreſented a few other characters, as Cleon 
ins Timon of Athens, Prince of Tanais in “ Tamerlane;” 
and others, but all of equal inſignificance. After performing 
one ſeaſon in Dublin, he was adviſed by Chetwood not to ſmo- 
ther his riſing genius in a kingdom where there was no great 
encoutagement for merit. This advice he adopted, and came 
to London; where he was immediately received into the com- 
pany at Drury- lane. It may be proper here to mention, that he 
repaid the friendſhip of add by a recommendation Which 
1 that gentleman to follow him to the metropolis. 

At that period it was uſual for young actors to perform infe- 
rior — and to riſe in the theatre as they diſplayed {kill 


and improvement. In confggmity to this practice, che parts 
which Quin had allotted to- not calculated to pro- 
cure much celebrity for him. * 


ormed the Lieutenant of 
the Tower in Rowe's 132 the Steward in Gay's 
What d' ye Call It,“ and — n % The Country Lafſes ;” 
all acted 11 1715. In December, 1716, he formed a part of 
more conſequence, that of Antenor in Mrs. entlivre' 5 Cruel 


Gift;” by” in the beginning of the next year we find him de- 


about a dozen lines in the character of the 
ond Payer io «« Three Hours after Marriage. 
Accident, however, had juſt before procured him an oppor- 


«unity of diſplaying his talents, which he did not neglect. An 


order had been; ſent from the lord-chamberlain to revive'the play 
of «© Tamerlane* for the Ath of OG 298 3 had accord- 
y been gets: up with great magnificence. On the third night, 
5 5 who performed was ſuddenly taken ill, 
3 ] and 


a © QUIN. 
and application. was made to Quin, to read the; part & taſk 
executed ſo much ta the Bates * 


which he | | , 
that he received a conſiderable. ſhare of applauſe... he next 
night he made himſelf perfect, and performed. it with redoubled 
82 of approbation. On this occakion he wascomplimented 
by ſeveral perſons of diſtiaQion and dramatic taſte, ypan.hisearly 
and riſing genius. It does not appeas that, he derived an ther 
advantage at that time from his ſucgels. Impetient, therefore, 
of his ſituation, and diſſatisfied With his employers... he deter- 
mined upon trying his fortune. at Mr... Rich's theatzes ar Lin- 
deer ares 1 2 — of Meſſ. Keene 

d Chri r : _ accordingly, in 171% qultted 
Drury- lane, after remaining there tuo ſeaſons. Chei vod in- 
ſinuates, that eavy- influenced ſome of the managers, of Drury - 
lane to depreſs ſo riſing an actor. Be that as it may, he con- 
tinued at the theatre he had choſen ſeventeen years, and during 
that period ſupported without diſtredit, the ſame characters 
which were then admirably performed at the rival theatre. 

Soon after he quitted Drury-lane, an unſortunate tranſaction 
took place, which threatened to interrupt, if not entirely to 
ſtop his theatrical purſuits. This was an unlucky rencounter 
between him and Mr. Bowen, which ended fatally to the 
latter. From the evidence given at the trial it appeared, that 
on the 17th of April, 1718, about four or five. clock in the 
aſternoon, Mr. Bowen and Mr, Quin met accidentally at the 
Fleece-tavern in Cornhill. They drank together in a friendly 
manner, and jeſted with each ather. for ſome. time, untikat length 
the converſation. turned upon their performances, om the ſage. 
Bowen ſaid, that Quin had ated, Tamerlane ina looſe ſom of a 
manner; and Quin, in reply obſerved, that his-apponent/ had 
no occaſion. to value himſelf. on his peaformance; ſinge Mr. 
Johnſon, who had but ſeldom, ated. it, repreſented Jacomo, in 
% The Libertine,” as well as he who had. acted it oſten! Theſe 
obſeryations, probab 2 irritated them both, and the converſation 
changed, but to another ſubject not bettet calculated · to produce 
Thumour—the honeſty of each party. In che courſe of the 
tercation, Bowen aſſerted, that he was as haneſt a. man as any 
in the world, which occaſioned a ſtory about his pelitieal tenets 
io be introduced by Quin: and both parties deing warm 2 weger 
was laid on the ſubject, which was determined in favour. of 
Quin, on his relating that Bowen ſumetimes- dran the health. ef 
the duke of Ormond, and ſometimes refuſed it; at the ſame time 
aſking the referee how he could: be as honeſt a/ tmnan as any in 
the world, who acted upon two different principles. The gen- 
tleman who afted as-umpire then told Mr, Bowen; that if he in- 
liſted upon his claim to be as haneſl a man as any inthe whild, 


he 
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le mut give it againſt him. Here the diſpute ſeemed ig have 
ended, nothing in the reſt of the converſation indicating any, 
remains of pas either party. Soon afterwards, bqv⸗- 
ever, Mr. Bowen'atofe, threw down ſome” money for bis r Co; 
koning, and left · the company. In about a quarter of an hour 
Mr. Quin was called out by a porter ſent by Bowen, and bath. 
Quin'and Bowen went together, firſt to the Swan tavern, and 
then to the Pope's-Head tavern, where a rencounter took place, 
and Bowen received a wound, of which he died ah the 
20th of April following. In the courſe of the evidence it was 
ſworn, that Bowen, after he had received the wound, declared, 
that he'had had PDT done him, that there had been nothing but. 
fair play, and that if he died, he freely forgave his antagoniſt. 
On this evidence Quin was, on the roth of July, found. 
guilty of ger or only, and ſoon after returned to his em- 
„„ „% Y W- . ‚‚h»·/ S he 
This unhappy incident was not calculated to impreſs a favour- 
able opinion of Quin on the public mind. When, it is con- 
ſidered, however, in all its circumſtances, it will not leave much 
ſtain upon his character. Whatever effect it had at the time, he 
lived to eraſe the impreſſion it had made by many acts of bene- 
volence; and kindneſs to thoſe with whom he was connected. 
The theatre in which Quin was eſtabliſhed, had not the 
E of the public in any degree equal to its rival at Drury- 
ane, nor had it the good fortune to acquire thoſe advantages 
which faſhion liberally confers on its favourites, until ſeveral years 
after. The performances, however, though not equal to thoſe. 
at Drury-lane, were far from deſerving cenſure. In the ſeaſon 
of 1718-19, Mr. Quin performed in Buckingham's * Scipio. 
Africanus, and in 1719-20, © Sir Walter Raleigh,“ in Dr. 
Sewell's play of that name; and in the year had, as it appears, 
two benefits,“ The, Provok'd Wife,” 31ſt of January, before. 
any other performer, and again, The Squire of Alſatia, on 
the 17th of April. The ſucceeding ſeaſon he performed in 
Buckingham's “ Henry the Fourth of France,” in “ Richard II. 
as altered by Theobald, and in * The Imperial Captives,” of. 
Motley, The ſeaſon of 1720-21 was very favourable to his 


Sf. The friendſhip between Mr. Quin into the room in a fit of drunkenneſs, ' 
„Ryan is well known, and it is abuſed Mr. Ryan, drew his ſword on him, 
ſomething remarkable, that they were each with which he made three paſſes before 
at the ſame time embarraſſed by a fimilar Ryan could get his own ſword, which lay 
accident. We have already mentioned that in the window. With this he defended him- 
Bowen received the wound which occa- ſelf, and wounded Mr: Kelly in the left fide, | 
honed bis death, on * 17th of April, who fell down, and immediately expired. 
On the 2oth af June, Mr. Ryan was at the It does not appear that Mr, Ryan was 
Sun Eating-houſe,” Long-acre, at ſupper, obliged to take his trial for this bomicide, 
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n when a Mc. Kelly, who had before terri- 'the jury having probably brought in their 
e hed ſeveral companies by drawing his fword verdict, ſelf-defence, | BVI 


on perſons whom he did not know, came 8 
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reputation as an ator, On the aad of Oftober, ,** The Merry 
Vives of Windſor” was revived, in which he firſt played Fal- 
ſtaff, with great.increaſe of fame. This gla » which, was. well 
1 rb by Ryan, in Ford; Spiller, in Doctor Caius; Boheme, 
in Juſtice, Shallow ; and Griffin, in Sit Hugh Evans was acted 
nineteen times during the ſeaſon, a proof that it had made a very 
vourable impreſſion on the public. In the ſeaſon of 1721-22, 
* 'petformed in MitcheJl's, or rather Hill's “ Fatal Extrava- 
Fel Sturmy's „% Love and Duty,“ Philips's « Hibernia 
reed.” The ſeaſon of 1722. 23 proceed Fenton's**Mariamne,” 
the moſt ſucceſsful play that t eatre had known, in which Mr. 
Quin performed Sohemus. In the next year, 1723-24, he acted 
in ] 7 Edwin,” and in Philips's “ Belifarius.” The 
feaſon'of 1725 produced no new play in which Mr. Quin had 
any part; but on the revival of Every Man in his Humour,” 
he repreſented Old Knowell; and it is not unworthy of ob- 
ſervation, that Kitely, after wards ſo admirably performed by 
Mr. Garrick, was aſſigned to Mr. Hippelley, the Shuter or 
Edwin of his . n 1726, he performed in Southern's 
« Money's the Miſtreſs;“ and, in 1727, in Welſted's . Diſ- 
ſembled Wanton, and Frowde's Fall of Saguntum. 
For a year or more before this period, Lincoln's: Inn. fields 
theatre had, by the aſſiſtance of ſome pantomimes, as the 
e Necromancer, „Harlequin Sorcerer, Apollo and 
Daphne,” &c. been more frequented; than at any time ſince it 
was opened. In the year 1728, was offered to the public a 
piece which was ſo eminently. ſucceſsful as ſince to have intro- 
duced-a new ſpecies of drama, the comic opera, and therefore 
deſerves particular notice. This was!“ The Beggar's Opera,” 
firſt ated on the 29thof January, 1728. Quin, whoſe know- 
ledge of the public taſte cannot be queſtioned, was ſo doubttul 
of its ſucceſs before it was acted, that he refuſed the part of 
Macheath, which was therefore given to Walker. Iwo years 
afterwards, 19th of March, 1730, Mr. Quin had the“ Beg- 
ar's Opera” for his benefit, and performed the part of Mac- 
peach himſelf, and received the ſum of 206. 9s. 6d, which 
was ſeveral pounds more. than any one night at the common 
prices had produced at that theatre. His benefit the pre- 
ceding year hes ch him only 1021. 188. od. and the ſucceeding 
only 1291. 3s. od. The ſeaſon of 1728 had been ſo occupied 
by“ The Beggar's Opera,” that no new piece was exhibited 
in which Quin performed. In that of 1728-29 he per- 
formed in Barford's © Virgin Queen,” in Madden's 4“ Themiſ- 
tocles,” and in Mrs. Heywood's Frederic duke of Brunſ- 
wick.“ In 1729-30 there was no new play in which he per- 
formed. In 1780-31 he aſſiſted in Tracey 's „ Periander, in 
Frowde's . Philotas, in Jefferys' « Merope,” and in . 
I 
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dald's © Oreſtes; and in the next ſeaſon; 1731-2, in Kelly's 
% Married Philoſopher.” Ms rt „ 

On the ſeventh of December, 1732, Covent-garden theatre 
was opened, and the company belonging to Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields removed thither [x]. In the courſe of this ſeaſon Mr. 
Quin was called upon to exerciſe his talents in ſinging, and 
accordingly performed Lycomedes, in Gay's poſthumous opera 
of Achilles,“ eighteen nights. The next ſeaſon concluded 
his ſervice at Covent-garden. At this juncture the deaths of 
Wilks, Booth, and Oldfield, and the ſucceflion of Cibber, 
had thrown the management of Drury- lane theatre into raw 
and unexperienced hands. Mr. Highmore, a gentleman of 
fortune, who had been tempted to intermeddle in it, had ſuſ- 
tained ſo great a loſs, as to oblige him to ſell his intereſt to the 
beſt bidder. - By this event the Drury-lane theatre came into 
the poſſeſſion of Charles Fleetwood, eſq; who, it is ſaid, pur- 
chaſed it in concert with, and at-the recommendation of, Mr. 
Rich. But a difference ariſing between theſe re the 
former determined to ſeduce from his antagoniſt his beſt per- 
former, and the principal ſupport of his theatre. Availing 
himſelf of this. quarrel, Mr. Quin left Covent-garden, and in 
the beginning of the ſeaſon 1734-5 removed to the rival theatre, 

on ſuch terms,” ſays a writer who ſeems to be well-informed, 
as no hired actor had before received [o].“ | 

During Quin's connection with Mr. Rich, he was em- 
ployed, or at leaſt conſulted, in the conduct of the theatre by his 
principal, as a kind of deputy- manager. While he was in this 
ſituation, a circumſtance took place which has been frequently 
and variouſly noticed [y], and which it may not be improper 
to relate in the words of the writer laſt quoted. 

„When Mr. James Quin was a managing-aRor under Mr. 
Rich, at Lincoln's-Inn-fields, he had a whole heap of plays 
brought him, which he put in a drawer in his bureau. An 
author had given him a play behind the ſcenes, which I ſuppoſe 
he might loſe or miſlay, not troubling his head about it. Iwo 
or three days after Mr. Bayes waited on him, to know how he 
liked his play :—Quin told him ſome excuſe for its not being 
received, and the author deſired to have it returned. There, 
ſays Quin, there it lies on that table. The author took up 
a play that was lying on the table, but. on opening, found it 
was a comedy, and his was a tragedy, and told Quin of his 
miſtake. * Faith, then, fir,” ſaid he, 1 have loſt your 


[n] The play was © The Way of the [o] Apology for che Life of Theo- 
World.“ Pit and boxes at 58. each. 80 p Cibber, 8 vo, 1740, p. 98, ſaid to 
little attraction, however, had the new written by Henry Fielding. 
theatre, that the receipt of the bouſe - [y] e Roderick | Randomy vol. ii 
mounted but to 11 fl. 08. 8 * P. 297% e Y * 4. SES, 
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lay. Loſt my play l' cries the bard.—* Ves, by God! 1 
have,” anſwered the tragedian ; but here is a drawer full of 
both comedies and tragedies, take any two you will in the room 
of it.“ The poet left him in high dudgeon, and the hero 
ſtalked acroſs the room to his Spa water and Rheniſh, with a 
negligent felicity qq.“ wt ove e: 
| — the time of Quin's eſtabliſhment at Drury- lane until 
the a ce of Garrick in 1741, he was generally allowed 
the Crit rank in his profeſſion. The elder Mills, who 
ſucceeded ' to Booth, was declining; and Milward, an aQor 
of ſome merit, had not rifen to the height of his excellence, 
which, however, was not at the beſt very great; and Boheme 
was dead. His only competitor” ſeems to have been Delane, 
whoſe merits were ſoon loſt in indolent indulgence, In the 
Life of Theophilus Cibber, juſt quoted, the character of this 
actor, compared with that of Quin, is drawn in a very impar- 
e wth 27 nab lb bines Ii 
In the year 1735. Aaron Hill, in a periodical paper, called 
«© The Prompter,” attacked ſome of the principal actors of the 
{tage, and particularly Colley Cibber and M 
ſays Mr. Davies [a, „laughed, but Quin was angry; and 
meeting Mr. Hill in che Court of Requeſts, a ſcuffle enſued 


between them, which ended in the exchange of a few blowsſf s].“ 


Quin was hardly ſettled at Drury-lane before he became 
embroiled in a diſpute relative to Monſ. Poitier and Mad. Ro- 
land, then two celebrated dancers, for whoſe neglect of duty it 
had fallen to his lot to apologize. On the 12th-of December 
the following advertifement appeared in the news-papers : | 
«© Whereas on Saturday latt, the audience ol the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-lane was greatly incenſed at their diſappointment 
in M. Poitier and Mad. Roland's not dancing, as their names 
were in the bills for the day; and Mr. Quin, ſeeing no way to 
appeaſe the reſentment then ſhewn, but by relating the real 
meſſages ſent frem the theatre to know the reaſons why they did 


r. Quin. Cibber, 


N T. Cibber's Apology,. p. 72. 
7 Davies's Life of Gack, Vol. L 


138. 
F Ds] The following ſeems to be the pa- 


ragraph which gave offence to the actor: 


% And as to you Mr. All-weight, you 
loſe the advantages of your deliberate ar- 


ticulation, diſtin uſe of pauſing, ſolemn; 


ſignificance, and that compoſed air and 
gravity of your motion; for though there 
ariſes from all theſe good qualities an 
efteem that will continue and increaſe the 
number of your friends, yet thoſe among 
them who wiſh beſt tu your. intereſt, will 


be aliways, uneaſy at obſerving perfection 


ſo nearly within your reach, and your 
ſpirits nt diſpoſed to ſtretch out and take 


ſolemn. is an error, as certainly, though 
not as unpardonably, as never to be ſo. 


To pauſe where no pauſes are neceſſary, is 


the way to deſtroy their effect where the 
177 ſtands in need of their aſſiſtance. 
„ though dignity is finely maintained 
by the weight of majeſtle compoſure, yet 
are there ſcenes in your parts where the 
ſhould be ſharp and impatient, the 
look diſordered and 'agon:zed, the action 
precipitate and turbulent; for the ſake 
of ſuch difference as we fee in ſome ſmooth 
canal, where the ſtream is ſcarce viſible, 
be with the other end of the ſame 
canal, ruſhing rapidly down a caſcade, and 
breaking beauties which owe their attrac- 


tion to their violence. 
To be always deliberate agd + © 


not 
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not come to perform, and the anſwers returned: and whereas - 
there were two advertiſements in the Daily Poſt of Tueſday laſt, 
inſinuating that Mr. Quin had with malice accuſed the ſaid 
Poitier and Mad: Roland: I therefore think it (in juſtice to 
Mr. Quin) incumbent on me to aſſure the public, that Mr. Quin 
has conducted himſelf in this point towards the abovementioned, 
with the ſtricteſt - regard to truth and juſtice; and as Mr. Quin 
has acted in this affair in my behalf, I think myſelf obliged to 
return him thanks for ſo doing. g.. 
An „ CHARLES FLEETWOOD.” - 
After this declaration, no further notice ſeems to have been 
taken of the fracas. A ſhort time afterwards the delinquent 
cn made their apology to the public, and were received into 
favour. of: BILE eee | Nen ane 
In the ſeaſon of 1735, Quin perſormed in Lillo's “ Chriſ- 
tian Hero,“ and Fielding's Univerſal: Gallant;“ and in the 
ſucceeding one he firſt performed Falſtaff in the Second Part 
of Henry IV.“ for his own benefit. In 1737 he performed in 
Miller's “ Univerſal Paſſion, and in 1737-8 in the ſame au- 
thor's Art and Nature. It was in this ſeaſon - alſo that he 
performed Comus, and had the firſt opportunity of promoting 
the intereſt; of his friend Thomſon, in the tragedy of Aga- 
memnon.“ The. author of The Actor, (557. Hill); 755. 
p. 235, ſays of him in the part of Comus: In this Mr. Quin, 
by the force of dignity alone, hid all his natural defects, and 
ſupported the N at ſuch a height, that none have been received 
in it lince. He then proceeds to particular criticiſms, Which 
are rather bombaſtical, and adds: There was in all this: 
very little of geſture: the look, the elevated poſture, and the 
brow-of majeſty, did all. This was moſt: juſt; for as the hero 
of tragedy exceeds the genileman of comedy, and therefore in 
his general deportment is to uſe. fewer geſtures; the deity of the 
— exceeds the hero in dignity, and therefore is to be yet 
eee ME ornate offs nut nfo fd gow 
He — erwards, at p. 189. The language of Milton, the 
moſt ſublime of any in our tongue, ſeemed formed for the mouth 
of this player, and he did juſtice to the ſentiments, which in that 
author are always equal to the language. If be was a hero in 
1 he was, as it became him, in Comus, a demi-god.' 
r. Quin was old When he performed this part, and his natural 
manner grave; be was therefore unfit in common things for a 
yauthful god of revels; yet did he command our attention and 
applauſe in the part, in ſpite of theſe and all his other diſadvan- 
tages. In the place of youth he had dignity, and for vivacity 
he gave us grandeur-. The author had connected them in the 
character; and whatever young and: ſpirited: player ſnhall attempt 
it after him, we ſhall remember his manner, faulty as it was, 
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in what he could not help; in what nature, not want of judg- 
ment, miſrepreſented it; ſo as to ſet the other in contempt.. 
Quin had the honour to enjoy the intimacy and eſteem of Pope 
and other eminent men of his time. The friendſhip between 
Thomſon and him is yet within the recolleQion of many per- 
ſons living.“ The commencement of it,” ſays Dr. John- 
ſon, “ is very honourable' to Quin, who is rted to have 
delivered Thomſon (then known io him only for his genius) 
from an arreſt, by a very conſiderable preſent ; and its continu- 
ance. is honourable to both; for friendſhip is not always the ſe- 
quel of obligation [T].” mic gt Eh ISR. S191, 
Tbe ſeaſon of 1738-9 produced only one r which 
Quin performed, and that was “ Muſtapha” by Mr. Mallet; 
which, according to Mr. Davies [u], was ſaid to glance both 
at the king and fir Robert Walpole, in the characters of 'Soly- 
man the magnificent, and Ruſtan his vizier. On the night of 
its exhibition were aſſembled all the chiefs in oppoſition to the 
coutt; and many ſpeeches were applied by the audience to the 
ſuppoſed grievances of the times, and to perſons and characters. 
The play was in general well acted; more particularly the paris 
of Solyman and Muſtapha by Quin and Milward. Mr. Pope 
was preſent in the boxes, and at the end of the play went be- 
bind the ſcenes, a place which he had not viſited fer ſome years. 
He expreſſed himſelf well pleaſed with his entertainment; 
and particularly adddrefled himſelf to Quin, Who was greatly 
flattered with the diſtinction paid him by ſo great a man; and 
when Pope's ſetvant brought his maſter's ſcarlet cloke, Quin 
inſiſted upon the honour of putting ĩt on. 
It was in the year 1739, on the 9th of March, that Mr. Quin 
was engaged in another diſpute with one of his brethren; which 
by one who had already been convicted of manſlaughter (how- 
ever contemptible the perſon who was the party in the difference 
might be) could not be viewed with indifference. This perſon 
was no other than the celebrated Mr. Theophilus Cibber, who 
at that period, owing to ſome diſgraceful ciroumſtances relative 
to his conduct to his wife, was not held in the moſt reſpect- 
able light. Quin's ſarcaſm on him is too groſs to be here 
inſerted. © It may, however, be read in the ( dgy for Mr. 
Cibber's Life,” aſcribed to Fielding. The circumſtances of the 
duel we ſhall relate in the words of one of the periodical writers 
of the times. About ſeven o'clock à due) was fought in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, between Mr, Quin and Mr. Cibber; 
the former pulling the latter out of the Bedford coffee - houſe, to 
anſwer for Line words he had uſed in a letter to Mr. Fleetwood, 
relating to his refuſing to act a part in King Leat ſor Mr. Quin's 
benefit on Thurſday ſc'nnight. My. Cibber was lightly wounded 
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in the arm wi 'wou unded in ers: after each 
ae 1 dre W bey 7855 pol # arp e-houſe 
and abuſed one znoder; but the company. ,preven ented further 
miſchief. ang 174 


In the ſeafon of I 9210 52 bed at Drury lane {| eatr. 
on the T ach of Wege a kragedy, entitled !! The Fat 
Retirement,“ by a Mr. nthony. F 3 none, 11 
condemnation on the” firſt night. Io this 
been ſolicited t perform, which he refuſed; 3 he N ill-f 
which attended the piece irritated the author 7 0 his * 8 
much, that they aſcribed its failure to the abſence of Qui 
1 in conſequence, of it, repeatedly inſulted him for, ſeve 

vights afterwards when he a ppeared on the ſtage This illi 
beral treatment he at length reſented, and determined to xeprl) 
Coming forward, therefore, he addreſſed the audience, and 4n Hr 
formed them, < that at the requeſt of the author h he; had read:his 
piece before it Was ated, {and given him his ſincere opinion 
of it; that it was the very wor play he had ever read int his 
life, Aud for that reaſon had refuſed 10 act in it.“ This ſpirited 
ex platiation'was: received, with great app -and for the future 
eititely filehced the: oppoſition to bim . 2 TY: this ſea ſon he 
on: ormed in Lines W E 8 nick,” Ait. ell! Stoch tor 

he next. n tha 1740-4 joke 20 e 

N at N fs, 6 tha t 12 new p 

t on the 1 reviy Fit As You Like It ps ho” «i 

ks of Vehic ” Ke 3 cormed, ior the fl . 

Antonio, having the part oh; the+Jew, 

in ol t coy ing, accepted, by Macklin. i The 

5 8 Bi of the manager, \ Fleetwood, Was at Aba 

tithe ſuch, yy) it can, excite = little. ſurpriſe. that ; man liko 

an {tou ia f 1 0 he mr fo. ? (peat, 4s as; 0 8 
O relingui 40 304 K ſumm 1741, Mr. Quin, 
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fe finiſhed a comic A reſs I Mrs. i could, f iſtake 
er abilities, 46 {to play 73 Townl © Quin's Lord Town) 
and Mr, Ryah's Matt YI Cardenas to Oui $ Lea r and ! 
7 — 2 * —— amends by her er- 
or ell, the Virgin Unmaſqued, the ntr ife, 
2 55 e in Conia” Which” was 0, up. . pur- 
c ec for the firſt time in Treland.” Quin ſeems to 
Av ads ot Dublin company to Cork and Limerick; and 
| niext-Teaſon 1741-42, we find, him performing, in Dublin, 
wh the part of Juſtice. Balance 1 in ““ The Recruiting 
2 the erer the theatre in October, oh a govern- 
| Ro He afterwards performed Jaques,, Apemantus, 
chard N 100 Sir ohn Brute, and Falſtaff, vrſupp orted by 
rmet of echinence. In December, e er, Mrs. 
Elbe artived; and perforined Indiana to his young 955 : and 
afterwards they were frequently in the fache e in Ye he 
and Monimia; in The Orphan;“ Comus and the La“ 
and-Ifabdla, "in 41 Mestre f for Meaſure;“ Fr ryar vhs 985 fe 
The Spann Friar;” Horatio and Caliſta, in the % Fair By 
nitent;” &c. &c.' with uncommon applauſe, and. 2enerally t 
croudes: houſes: '- The ſtate of the Trith: ſtage. was x en. To 7; 
that it us oftem found that the Whole receipt of the boy Mas 
not more than ſufficient to diſcharg Quin's e men 508 
attentive was he to his own” 725 and ſo 1 n, Abe ns 
its gvecution, that we are told b 14 od" atithority 
let the curtain be drawn up till the” in6nty. Was geg 855 
to him e 10 f „on e019 
He. Dubs 10 Feb. 174 0-57 on the. Zh of. <p 
aſſiſted he Widow . thildre r Milward the Fae (who 
died the öth of 'Febrn ws precedin 0 Abd p W Cato | for 
' their benefit / On his a rival in! Ke Fount th the 99 6 05 
of Trat ig ently e d* N the ing ri ts of Mr 
Gartick j Who in October pr ecedin the egun ear 
career; and was then pe He fallt gious "Des A 
(Goodtnan's-fielts.” "Fre fame 0 5 ny. ESTA orded 


ne pleaſure to Quin; who ſarcaftjch obſerve tha it 4% Gar- 
* new reli; z and that Whitfield was followed, bor 2 
time; but they would — ro — reh again.” This, © 
vatioc being comtnunic -_ 0 ent Guirich, | de rde the. 5 
eee 261 2 24 
lowing Pig ks 


Ae 2 11. 29G ond ui besagt. £4 217 
Tope Quin, who: damns all / chuiches but his d 

15 the omp ns that hereſy corrupts the; town: b 10 2 ba 
TOW A 27 We Garrick has miſled the age; 10”. 
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N uin * 
r Schiſm, daceriery has turn d the potion bein 
But eyes WI! and to church Wia nd 001 26 
Ibu gteat allible, forbeat 10, haar, ng lov 
hy balls. and errors are reverideno more; 2150 ads 
bas 1 When dactrines meet with gen ral approbation, / Jothe ot 
It is not hereſy; but reformation; . + 4g entog 
4b the ſeaſons of 1742-43, Quin returned to his: Henke 
1 e Rich,; at Covent Garden theatre, where he op 
Garrick at Druryslane; it muſt! be added, with v very ln Fe 
ſucceſs: But though the a plauſe the latter obtai 
the public was not Na to Quin, yet we find rehar's a 
ſcheme” was propoſed and agreed to, though not carried into 
execution, in the ſummer of 1743, for l to perform to- 
Hon for their mutual benefir a few nights at Lincoln's-inn- 
elds theatre 3 On the failvre of this plan Quin went 
to Dublin, where he had the mortification to find the fame of 
Mr. Sheridan, then new to the ſtage, more adverſe to him than 
even Garrick's had deen in London. Inſtead of making a 
profitable bargain in Dublin, as he #6 15 he found the ma- 
nagers of the theatres there entirely” in ſpoſed to admit him. 
After ſtaying there a ſhort time, he 7 ae to London, without 
effecting ie purpoſe of his journey Leg, and in no 1 
mour with the new perſormers. {Er 
Ing the ſeaſon of 1743-4 Quin, we believe, aſſed vithour 
any engagement, but in that of 1 1744 44-5 he was at Covent Garden 
again, and performed King John; in Cibber's “ Papal Ty. 
ranny.”: The next year ſeems to have been devoted to repoſe 3 
whether from indolence, or inability to obtain the terms h re- 
quited from the m rs, ie not very appatent. Both may 
have united. Ic cwas A theſe periods of relaxation! that 
gy occaſion''to his ftiend Thomſon, who had been graddally 
writing the „ Caſtle” of Indolemge“ for fourteen dr fſteen 
years, to NCT e into me Manſton of Idlenefs, 
in this ſt 1227 Ute irt en bongrferit ou vs 2 1 ino Seil 
Here whilom ig d th. Exo vs otthe: ge; my 5 
ö But, Tall' * ame, '1 ly ick $5 p. UG TABLE 
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Fer ab 2 comic F bY AS, Mrs. ve, could fo. far, miſtake 
bilities; — {to p Lady T ownly ho Uin's Pol Poly 
7 5 Ry 4 Miaty Coe 16 Qi Quin's Lear and, Ryan's 
A Aris the made ample amends by. her per- 
— — 0 f Nell, the Virgin Unmaſqued,. the Country! ife, 
tif ol de in „ Cömus,“ which was got up on pur- 
x ed for the firſt time in Ireland.” Quin. ſeems to 
Av Tenn Hh Dubli comp any to Cork and Limerick; and 
Stir Teafon NL we fand him performing, in n Dublin, 


{ the part of Juſtice Balahce 3 in © The Recruiting 
Gee er 5 of the theatre in October, on A govern- 
ment n Vc } erwards performed Jaques,, Apemantus, 
tha Cato, 8 R ohn Brute, and Falſtaff, unſupported by 
any rmet of eminence. In December, "Bowe on Mrs. 
ibber artived, and perforined 1 Indiana to his young k Vil; and 
oftetwards they Were frequently in the farne play, as in na the 
and Monimis; in! The Orphan, * Combs Ind che t 
uli Iſabella, th «Meafure for Meaſure;” Fr ryar AO 3&0 th 
«Phe Spanim Friar; Horatio and Califta, Ju the e “ Fair Pe- 
nitent -&c. Kc. with uncommon applauſe, and, penerall to 
crouded houſes. The ſtate of the Il ſtage was then To law, 
thaw it was ofter? found that the Whole receipt of he hovſe was 
2 more than ſufficient to diſcharge Quin's tz . To 
attentive was he to his ow ine rel AY fs wrt dema nding 
HSIEXECUtION;, that we are told . oe uthority be. ved 1 
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In the ſeaſon” of 142.43, *Quin! returned to his former 
3 Rich, at Covent Garden theatre, where he oppoled 
Gartick at Drury2lane ;/ it muſt! be added, with very little 
ſucceſs.” But though the” a plauſe the latter obtained from 
the public was not W to Quin, yet we find that a 
ſcheme was propoſed” and a ed to, though not carried into 
execution; in the ſummer” of 1743, for them to perform to- 

ether for their mutual benefit a few nights at Lincoln sinn- 

elds theatre oo On the failvre of this plan Quin went 
to Dublin, where he had the mortification to find the fame of 
Mr. Sheridan, then new to the ſtage, more adverſe to him than 
even Garrick's had deen in London.” Inſtead of making 2 
profitable bargain in Dublin, as be he 170 he found the ma- 
nagers of the theatres there entirely indiſpoſed to admit him. 
After ſtaying there a ſhort time, he 2 to London, without 
effeQing e purpoſe of his journey Le and in no e i 
mour with the new perſormers. 57 

Lag the ſeaſon of 1743-4 Quin, we believe, aſa win without 
any engagement, but in that of 1744-5 he was at Covent G 
Mios, and performed King John, in Cibber's “ Papal 155 

ranny.“ The next year ſeems to have been devoted'te, | repoſe 3 
whether from r or rum; to obtain the tering Ban un 

uited from m rs, is not ve rent. Both 

— It was of theſe per * 1b e . that 
gave octaſion to his friend Thowfon, who had been gradually 
writing the % Caſtle of -Indolence „for fourteen or fifteen 
years b, to introduce him into e [Manſion of Idleneſt, 
in this ſt ma: Mein en bout ain 3s K. un Seel 

Hege While ligg d th' Esoevs of he ge: 

But, Call- by Fame, in 1 FE ep, tibug ail 


5 A noble pri 8 Nh 10 1 
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He had the next ſeaſbn; 19446-7, occafion'to exert himſelf, 
being engaged at Covent Garden with Garrick.” << It js 
not, perhaps,” ſays Mr. Davies [x], more difficult to ſettle 
the covenants: of 'a league between "mighty monarchs, than 
to adjuſt the preliminarzes of à treaty" in Which the high and 
2 princes of a theatre ate the parties. Mr. Garrick and 

„Quin had 100 much ſenſe and temper to. ſquabble about 
wifles. Aſter one or two previous and friendly meetings, they 
ſelected ſuch characters as they intended to act, without being 
obliged to join in the ſame play. Some parts were to be acted 
alternately, particularly Richard III. and Othello. The ſame 
writer adds: Mr. Quin ſoon found that his competition with 
Mr. Garrick, whoſe; reputation was hourly increaſing, whilſt 
his own was on the decline, would ſoon become ineffectual. 
His Richard the Third could ſcarce draw together a decent ap- 
pearance.of company in the boxes, and he was with ſome [7] 
difficuky. tolerated in; the part, when Garrick acted the ſame 
character to crouded houſes, and wich very great applauſe. 

The town often wiſhed to ſee theſe great Ae. fairly 
matched in two characters of almoſt equal importance. The 
Fair Penitent pteſented an opportunity to diſplay their ſeveral 
merits, though it muſt be owned that the balance was as: much 
in favour of Quin, as the advocate of virtue is ſuperior in 
ment to the defender! of ; profligney, - The ſhouts of -applauſe 
when Horatio and Lathivin met on the ſtage together (Iath 
Nov. 2148); in the frond 4; wess $6 loud and: . Ach re. 
ore the audience permitted them to;; ſpeak, that the 
combatants ſeemed to be diſconcerted., - It Was obſerved; that 
Quin chabged colour, and Garrick ſeemed. to be embarraſſed; 
and it muſt be owned, that theſe actors wer neter leſs maſters 
of themſelves than on the firſt night of the conteſt for pre- 
eminenca. Quin was too proud to own his feelings on the 

| occaſion]; but Mr, Garrick was heard to ſay, Faith, I be · 
lieve Quin was as much frightened as m el. The play 
was repeatedly ved, Hog, Wake "ponder: 1 20 to 4 bril- 
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following article 26. Richard III. 
(much hifſed;) Queen, Cibber den 
of her acting it.)“ 
mb Life of Garrick, Vol. L 10 
+: al b, however, miſtaken w 


aQauiN: 59 
have geesſſohed no. fmall mortification ta Mr. 


He, 
however, did not think it prudent to refuſe Mr. Garrick's offer 


of performin 15 at his benefit; and atcordingly the 3 


letter was p 


; F SIR 
"x" Law — r my pre had ſar of health 2 * 
er 875 Pep 165 pg, 208 ſo laborious a character 
is ſeaſon. If you think my playing in the farce 
0 14 Ya the leaſt ſervice to you, ar my e to the 
audience, ou 1 e | 
E Le Rs OE aa”... 
It was this ſeaſon: bon in leh 66 « The Sufpicious Hu and” 
appeared. The part of Mr. Strickland was offered to Mr. pin, 
but he reſuſed it; and in conſequence it fell to the-lot of 


J'to all 1 Vin advertiſements: * 


of ang 
„de n dates Quit dende toiBath; which he ben 


probably choſen already for his final retreat; being, as he ſaid; 


a good convenient home to lounge away the dregs of life in.“ 
The manager and he were not on good terms, and each ſems 
to have determined to remain in ſullen ſilence till the other 
ſhould make a es In November, however, Quin thought 
r pal to make a ſlight advance; and the negotiation. is ſaid to 
ve. in the following curious manner. "Quin wrote to 
Rich in 2 moſt laconic ſtylet < I am at Bath. Your's, Quin.“ 
The manager replied no leſs laconically, © Stay there and be 
d- d. % Your's, Rich.“ He remained therefore during the winter 
unemployed, and it has been aſſerted that Garrick was inſtru- 
mental in preventing his engagement. The fire in Cornhill, 
March, 1748, im, however, an opportunity at once of 
ſhewing-hinmaſelt, and his readineſs to ſuccour diſtreſs. He acted 
Othello, at Covent Garden, for the benefit of the ſufferers, having 
Bath on purpoſe, and produced a large receipt. Soon 
after he had a benefit for himſelf. For the ſeaſon of 1748-9 
be was engaged 5g again, and on the 13th of January 1749 the 
riolanus, by Thomſon, who died in the preceding 
AL was brought out at Covent Garden. Quin, whoſe | in- 
timacy with has been already mentioned, acted the 
cipal part, and ſpoke the celebrated prologbe, written dy lord 
Lyuelton- When be e ee the following lines, Which 
are in themſelves pathenic, all the e ments of a long friend- 
ſhip roſe at once to his imaginati A ate 


eat de hk tours Chin tear, HF 19 82 
Alas, ee eee 1 ns 


Denn, who ed great. 1 by his performance | 


Alas, 


„%% iN 


le lov'd his friends, with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
So ceclear of intereſt, ſo devoid of art., 
Sauch generous freedom; ſuch unſhaken zel, 
No words can ſpeak it but our tears may tel. 


A deep ſigh filled up the judicious break in the laſt line, and 
the audience” ſelt the complete effect of the ſtrongeſt ſympathy. 
About the ſame time Cato was performed ar Leiceſter houſe by 
the family of Frederick prince of Wales, and Quin, whom 
that prince ſtrongly patromized, was employed to inſtruct the 
oung performers. From his judgment in the Engliſh language, 
he was alſo engaged to teach his preſent majeſty, and the other 
royal children, a correct mode of pronunciation, and delivery; 
on which account, when the theatrical veteran was afterwards 
informed of the graceful manner in which-the king pronounced 
bis firſt ſpeech in parliament, he is ſaid: to have exclaimed with 
* M I taught the boy!7.:25 1120 ate 08 nd ith he. 
he next ſeaſon opened with a very powerful company at 
Covent Garden, and it is ſaid that Garrick endeavoured, but in 
vain, to detach Quin from that houſe; His benefit was Othello, 
in which, for that night, he acted Iago, while Barry took 
the part of Othello. This was on the 18th of March 1751, 
only three days before the death of his patron the prince of 
Wales; and the houſe, notwithſtanding the novelty ariſing from 
the change of parts, was thin. On the foth of May he per- 
formed Horatio in the Fair Penitent, and with that character 
concluded his performances as x hited actor. He no carried 
into execution his plan of retiring to Bath, but viſited London 
in the two ſucceeding ſeaſons, to perform Falſtaff ſor the benefit 
of his old friend Ryan. The laſt time of his appearance on the 
ſtage was che 19th of March 1753. on Which night the ſtage, 
pit, and boxes, were all at the advanced price of 58. The 


next year, finding himſelf diſabled by the loſs. of his teeth, he 
declined giving his former aſſiſtance, ſaying in his charaQteriſtic 
manner, „B/ G- I will not whiſtle Falſtaff for any body; 
dut I hape the town will be kind to my friend Ryan, they 
cannot ſerve an honeſter man.“ He exerted: himſelf, however, 
to diſpaſe of tickets for him, and continued his attention to the 
end of Ryan's life. . Mr. Davies ſuys, in his Life of Garrick, 
chat, to make up the loſs of his own annual performance, he 
pre ſented bis friend with no Jeſs x ſum than ot ꝗ 
Quin had always obſerved a prudent ceconomy; Which enabled 
bim, while on the ſtage, 30 aſſert a character of independence, 
* when he quitted und to him a competent proviſion. 
here is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that he repented withdrawing: 
from the public eye, though in 1760 Naſh was perſnaded, py 


bably by ſome wags, to fancy that in intended Widppplant 
— . 8 | | | | un 
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him in his oſſice of maſter of the ceremonies. Towards the 
latter end of his life, when all competition ſor fame had ceaſed, 
he began to be on terms of friendly intercourſe with Garrick; 
after which he made occaſional viſits to Hampton. It was on 
a Viſit there that an eruption firſt appeared on his hand, which 
the phyſicians feared would turn to a mortifcation. This was 
prevented by large quantities of bark; but his ſpirits were 
greatly affected by the apprehenſion, and when the firſt danger 
was ſurmounted a fever came on, of which he died, at his houſe 


at Bath, in his 73d year, Jan. 21, 1766. When he found his laſt . 


hour approaching he ſaid, <4 I could wiſh this laſt tragic ſcene 
were over, but 1 hope to go through it with becoming dignity.” 
It remains to ſay a few words on the character of Quin. He 


has been repreſented by ſome perſons as ſtern, haughty, luxuri- 


ous, and avarieious. Dr. Smollet, who probably knew him 
well, ſays of him. in his Humphrey Clinker, „How far he 
may relax in his hour of jollity I cannot pretend to ſay; but 
his general converſation is conducted by the niceſt rules of pro- 
priety, and Mr. James Quin is certainly one of the beſt —— 
men in the kingdom. He is not only a moſt agreeable compa- 
nion, but (as I am credibly informed) a very honeſt man; highly 
ſuſceptible of friendſhip ; warm, ſteady, and even generous. in 
his attachments; diſdaining flattery, and incapable of meanneſs 


and diſſimulation. Were I to judge, however, from Quin's . 


eye alone, I ſhould: take him to be proud, inſolent, and cruel. 
There is ſomething remarkably: ſevere and forbidding in his 
aſpect, and I have been told he was ever diſpoſed to inſult, his 
inferiors and dependents. Perhaps that report has influenced 
my opinion of his looks.—You know we are the fools of pre- 
judice.” It appears that the unfavourable parts of his character 
have been generally exaggerated, and that he had many excel- 
lent qualities. His wit was ſtrong, but frequently coarſe, though 


it is probable that many of the groſs things which have been 


ted as his, have been invented to ſuit his ſuppoſed manner. 


Perhaps the Glowing character, which is ſaid to have been 
a 


written by one of the 


ſt of his friends, approaches more nearly 
to truth than any other. | 


% Mr. Quin was a man of ſtrong, pointed ſenſe, with ſtrong 


paſſions and a bad temper; yet in good-humour he was an ex- 
cellent companion, and better bred than many who valued them- 
ſelves upon good- manners. It is true, when he drank freely, 


which was oſten the caſe, he forgot himſelf, and there was a 


ſediment of brutality in him when you ſhook the bottle; but he 
made you ample amends by his pleaſantry and good ſenſe when 
he was ſober. He told a ſtory, admirably. and conciſely, an 


his expreflipns, were rongly, marked; however, he often had 


an aſſumed character, and ſpoke in blank verſe, which procured 
115 | TL 5 im 
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kim reſpect from ſome, but expoſed him to ridieule from others, 
who dad diſeerntnent to ſee through his pomp and affeQtation 
He was fenſual; and loved good eating, but not fo much as was 
generally'teportet with ſomeexaggeratidn; and-hewas luxurious 
in his deſcriptions of thoſe turtle-and-veniſon' feaſts to which he 
was invited. He was in his dealings a very honeſt fair man, 
yet he underſtood his | intereſt, knew How to deal with the 
managers, and never made a 1 with them in truth, 
it was not an eaſy matter to over-reach a man of his capacity 
and penetration, united with a knowledge of "mankind. He 
was not ſo mnch an ill-natured as an ill-humoured man, and he 
was capable of friendſhip. His airs of importance and his gait 
was abſurd; ſo that he might be ſaid to walk in blank verſe 
as well as talk; but his good ſenfe correQed him, and he did 
not continue long in the fits. I have heard him ſented as 
a cringing fawning fellow to lords and great men, but I could 
never S ofition in — INT he was 
decent and re ul in high co „and had à very pro 
behaviour, Fi een arrogance or. difftence, whlch a Um 
more circumſpect, and conſequently leſs entertaining. He was 
not a deep ſcholar, but he ſeemed well rd Ka with the 
works of Dryden, Milton, and Pope; and he made a better 
figure in c_— with his ſtock of reading, than any of the 
literary perſons I have ſeen him Wien.... 

t has been the fzthion of late to run down his theatrical 
character; but he ſtands unrivalled in his comic parts of Falſtaff, 
The Spaniſh Fryar, We ren: Sir John Brute, &e. and ſurel 
de had merit in Cato, Pierre, Zanga, Coriolanus, and tho 
ſtern manly characters which are now loſt to our ſtage. He 
excelled where grief was too big for utteruner, and he had 
ſtrong feelings, though Churehill has pronounerd that he had 
none. He had defects, and ſome bad habits, which he con- 
tracted early; and which were incurable in him as an actor. 

QUINAULT (Paririr), a celebrated French poet, was born 
of a good family at Paris in 1635. He cultivated poetry from 
Bis infancy, and was but eighteen, when” his comedy, called 
„Les Sceurs rivales,” was brought upon the ſtage. This was 
ſucceeded by fifteen dramatic pieces, which-were played between 
the years 1654 and 1666. At the marriage of Louis XIV. a 
kind of allegorical tragedy was to be compoſed; and Quinault, 
being a young man of an agreeable appearance, was appointed 
to do it. The ſubject was © Lyſfis and Heſperia: _ 
meant by Heſperia, and France by Lyſis. inault had jult 
gained great reputation by his ** Falſe Tiberius;” whiehy though 
2 bad performance, met with prodigius ſucceſs. *Lyſis had 
not the ſame fortune: it was played at the Louvre in 1 but 
had nothing beautiful, except the machinery, In the mean 

| ume, 
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time, Quinallt- was not entirely devoted to poetry: he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and made his fortune by it; 
for, marrying the widow of a rich merchant, - to whom he had 
been very uſeful in his profeſſion, he was by her means advanced 
8 — 5 use 3 i * 1 40 
He aſterwards turned himſelf to the compoſing of operas, 
which were ſet to muſic by the famous Lully; and Lully was 
charmed with a poet, whoſe verſes were not ſo full of force 
but that they eaſily yielded to the capricious airs of muſic. The 
ſatiriſts of his time laſhed him on this account: they repreſented 
his ry as without nerves; and ſaid of his verſes, as ſome 
cenſors did of Horace's, that a thouſand ſuch might be made in 
2a day. Boileau is frequently ſevere on this author, not for the: 
feebleneſs of his poetry, but for its ſoftneſs, its effeminacy, its 
tendency to enervate the mind and corrupt the moral? 
tei amen o 1 neee 
Que Lully rechauffa des ſons de la muſiqu. 
Boilea had once occaſion to ſpeak of Quinault, more explicitly, 
and it may not be amiſs to tranſcribe the paſſage ; which is to be 
found in his Critical Reflections upon ſome paſſages in Lon- 
fru and runs thus: I do not mean here to caſt the leaſt 
ur upon the memory of Mr. Quinault, who, notwithſtandit 
all our poetic fracas, died in friendſhip with me. He had, 
own, a great deal of genins, and a 275 ſingular talent in 
writing verſes fit for muſic. But then theſe verſes had no gr 
force in them, nothing elevated: and it was their very feebleneſs, 
which made them. fitter for the muſician, to whom they owe 
their principal glory. In ſhort, his Operas are the only part of 
his works that are enquired after, and priacipally for the fake 
of the muſic that accompanies them: his other dramatic pieces 
have long ſince ceaſed to be acted, ſo long that fcarcely any one 
remembers them. As to Mr. Quinault himſelf, he was a very 
honeſt man; and withal ſo modeſt, that I am perſuaded, if he 
were alive, he would not be leſs offended with the extravagant. 
praiſes. given him by Mr. Perrault, than with the. ſtrokes in my 
ſatires. Quinault has found another advocate in Voltaire, Who 
commends him * for his lyric poetry, and for the mildneſs with: 
which he oppoſed the unjuſt ſatires of Boileau. —Quinault, 
lays he, “ in a manner of writing altogether new, and the 
more difficult for its ſeeming eaſineſs, deſerves likewiſe a place 
among theſe illuſtrious contemporaries. It is well known witty, 
how little juſtice Boileau endeavoured to depreciate. this poet: 
nor ought we to diſſemble, that Boileau, though admirable in 
other reſpects, had never learned to ſacrifice to the Graces. It 
was in vain, that he ſought all his life to humble a man, whoſe" 
acquaintance with them was his diftingiſhed excellence. If 
8 E 
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trueſt elogium of a poet is, when his verſes are thought. wor- 
F of roferioy.” ; keratin ook: 
| ſcenes of Quinault: an advantage, which no Italian opera ever 
yet attained n]. The French muſic has continued in a ſtate 
of ſimplicity, which is not to the taſte of any nation: but the 
artleſs and inimitable ſtrokes of nature, hich frequently ap- 

pear with ſo many charms in Quinault, ſtill pleaſe, in all parts 
of Europe, thoſe who underſtand our lan and are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a refined taſte. Did — Ieewithe ſuch a poem 
as Armida, with what veneration would it be received! But 
Quinault is a modern [ .. ̃ . Ge eee 
This poet died in 1688, after having enjoyed a handſome 
penſion from Louis XIV. many years. e are told, that he 
was an extreme penitent in his laſt illneſs; for all his compo- 
ſitions which tended to inſpire love and pleaſure. We ſhould 
not forget to obſerve, that he was choſen a member of the 
French academy in 1670, and of the academy of inſcriptions in 
1674. His lite is prefixed to the edition of his works in 


n 2 Oy 3 
rriLIANus (Marcus Fazivs), an illuſtrious che- 
torician and critic of antiquity, and a_ moſt excellent author, 
was born in the beginning of the reign of Claudius Cæſar, 
about the year of Chriſt 42[x]. Auſonius calls him Hiſpa- 
num and Calagurritanum; whence it has uſually been ſupp led, 
that he was a native of Calagutris, or Calahorra, in Spain. 
It may be ſo: it is however certain, that he was ſent to Rome, 
even in his childhood, where he * his youth, and com- 
pleted his education; having applied himſelf moſt particularly 
to the cultivation of the art of oratory. In the year 61, 
Galba was ſent by the emperor Nero into Spain, as governor 
of one of the provinces there: and Quintilian, being then 
nineteen years old, is ſuppoſed to have attended him, and to 
have taught rhetoric in the city of Calagurris, all the while 
Galba continued in Spain. Hence it is, according to ſome, 
that he was called Calagurritanus, and not from his being 
born in that city. Theſe are perſuaded, in ſhort, that he was 
actually born in Rome, all his kindred and connections be- 
longing to that city, and his whole life from his infancy being 
ſpent there, except the ſeven years of Galba's government in 
ain: and the memorable line of Martial, addreſſing him 
thus: Gloria NS, Tn Wa, Frearly Avours 
ſuch a ſuppoſition: Martial, who was himſelf a Spaniard, 
being fond of claiming his celebrated countrymen in his“ Epi- 


La] This is a ſtrange aſſertion. The 29, nd under the word Qurnavtr. 
operas of Metaſtafio muft ſurely have been [Xx] Dodwelli Annales ian, 
famous before this paſſage was written. Lond. 1698, 8/06. 
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3 Ini the year 68, upon the death of Nero, Galba re- 
turned to Rome; and took Quintilian with him: who there 
taught rhetoric at the ex 3 of the government, being allowed 
abi out of the -public treaſury. He taught it with the 
higheſt reputation, and formed many excellent orators, ho 
did him great honour; among whom was the younger Pliny, Who 
continued in his ſchool, to the year 78. He taught rhetoric for 
twenty years; and then, obiaining leave of Domitian to retire, 
he applied himſelf to compoſe his admirable book, called In- 
ſtitutiones Oratoriæ.“ I his is the moſt complete work of+ its 
kind, which antiquity has left us; and the deſign of itris to 
form a perfect orator, who is accordingly conducted therein, 
and furniſhed with proper inſtructions, from his birth even to 
his death. It abounds with excellent precepts of all kinds, 
relating to manners as well as: eriticiſm; and cannot be read 
by perſons: of any age, but with the greateſt profit and ad- 
vantage. « ]t would have been very prejudicial to the literary 
world.“ ſays Mr:'-Bayle[L}, * had Quintilian's works been 
loſt; he being an excellent author: and it were to be wiſhed, 
that all perſons, who mean to be authors, would, before they 
take up the pen for that purpoſe, read him very attentively. 
I am extremely ſorry, that I did not know the importance of 
this advice, till it was too late. The firſt entire oy 2 of: the 
66 Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, for the Quintilian then in Italy Was 
terribly mutilated and imperfect, was diſcovered hy Poggius at 
the bottom of an old tower in the monaſtery of St. Gall, at: the 
time of holding the council ↄf Conſtance. The moſt uſeful 
edition of this Work is that of Capperonerius, at Paris, ag, 
in folio, Whatever the verbal erities may ſay of Buxman's, 
17201 in g vols, 49. Capperonerius has projented us with a 
litt of more than ninety editions of it. I 27 
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the mean time, Quintilian,not.only; laid down roles Er 
juſt. ſpeaking, but exhibited alſo his elaquence. at the bar. He 
pleaded, as he himſelf tells us, far queer. Berenice in ber pre- 
—— [ M |; and grew. into ſuch. High repute, that his pleadings 
Written down in. order to be ſold ta che bock ſellers. This 
po ice, however, Which by thechelp ib, ſhort- hand prevailed 
me, as it. has ſinge done, in, r . 
* great e to authors, by occafigning, ; ing e works t9; gy- 
p dene their names in a very im perfect te. Cons 
red.on this account, as the following paſl in him 
Ee The only quære in the cauſe of. Nayi ius 2 
Was whether he threw his wife h „ or en vo- 
EY herlelf, down Lx. as. the. only pleading,” 
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fays he, 1 have yet publiſhes, to which I will own I was 
induced by a youthful thirſt after glory. For a8 to the reſt 
which go under my name, as they were corrupted by the 
negligence of the writer, whoſe only view was gain, they 
contain but very little of what I can call my own.“ This 
declaration of Quintilian, when he was growing old, and 
Had retired from buſineſs, may teach us what judgetnent to 
form of the © Declamationes,” which ſtill go under his name, 
and have frequently been printed with the Inſtitutiones Ora- 
torie.” Burman tells us in his preface, that he ſubjoined them 
to his edition, not becauſe they were worthy of any man's 
time and pains, but that nothing might ſeem wanting to the 
curious. He will not allow them to be Quintilian's, but ſub- 
ſeribes to the judgement of thoſe critics, who | — them to 
be the productions of different rhetoricians in different ages; 
ſince, though none of them can be thought excellent, ſome are 
rather more elegant than others. | 
Tae 'anonymous dialogue De Oratoribus, ſive de cauſis 
corruptæ eloquentiæ, has ſometimes been printed with Quin- 
Trilian's works; yet the critics do not ſuppoſe it to be his. 
Many aſcribe it to Tacitus, and it is commonly printed with 
the works of that hiſtorian [o]; and a polite ſcholar, now 
Uving, ſeems inclined to give it to the younger Pliny; “be- 
cauſe, ſays he, “ it exactly coincides with his age, is ad- 
dreſſed to one of his particular friends and correfpondents, and 
is marked with ſome ſimitar expreſſions and ſentiments. But 
us arguments of this kind are always more impoſing than ſolid,” 
de wiſely leaves it as ** a piece, concerning the author of Which 
nothing ſatisfactory can be collected, only © that it is evi- 
dently a compoſition of that period, in which he flouriſhed.” 
It was aſcribed to Quintilian, becauſe he actually wrote a'book 
upon the "ſame ſubject, and with the ſame title, as he himſelf 
declares [y]: yet the critics are convinced by ſufficietit argu- 
ments, that the” dialogue, or rather f nt of à dialogue, 
now extant, is not that of Which Quintiſian ſpeaks. 
Quintilian ſpent the latter part of his life — — nol 
and honour. Some imagine, that he was conful: but the 
words of Auſonius [ u), on which they ground their fu 


Gtion, ſhew, that he did not poſſeſs the conſulſhip; büt only 
the conſalar 6rnarhents ; © honeſtamenta' noniinis potitis quai 
'infignia'poteftatis:” and we may add, that no mention is made 
of his name in che “ Faſti Confulares.” It is certain; that he 
Was pfeceptor to the ' prandſons of the emperor Domitian's 
ſiſter. Though Quintitian's outward condition and circuin- 
00 ne Latters, LXRIV. [] at. lib. vj. in prbem. 
! 2 ee A 
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forced him to complain of the cruelty of his fate. In bis 
forty · ſirſt year, he married a wife who was but twelve years 


ald, and loſt her when ſhe was nineteen. He beſtows the 


higheſt * on her, and was inconſolable for her loſs. 
She left him two fons, one of whom died at five years old; 
and the other at ten, who was the eldeſt, and poſſeſſed extra 
ordinary talents. He bewails theſe loſſes molt pathetically; 
he even fearcd he ſhould be charged with being hard-hearted, 
if he ſhould employ his tongue henceforward in any thing but 
in inveighing againſt heaven. Whoever will turn to the proe- 
mium of the ſixth book of his . Inſtitutiones Qratoriz,;''may. 
ſe, how indecently the wiſeſt of the. heathens upan ſome o 
caſions indulged their impatience and murmuring, i © 

Quintilian ſoon- got the better of all this grief. Inſtead of 
burning his © Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, which were not then 
above half written, he continued and perfected them; He took 
a ſecond wife in a year or two after, and by her he had a daugh- 
ter, whom he lived to ſee married; who alſo, at the time-of 
ber marriage, received a handſome dowry from the youngas 

9 


Pliny, -who had been his ſcholar x]; in conſideration, as'we | 
are 22 ? 92 | 


ſhe was married to a perſon of ſuperior rank, 
which required her to be better fitted out, upon ber firl 
ing to him, than her father's circumſtances would admit. 


uintilian lived to be fourſcore years of age, or upwards, ag 


s pretty certainly determined; although the time of his death 
is not recorded. He appears from his works, and from what 
we are able to collect of him, to have been a man 0 great 
innocence and integrity of life, His “ Oratoxial Tuſtitunons? 
contain a great number of excellent moral inſtructions; and. i 
is a main principle inculcated in them, that none but a = 
man can make a orator,” N . ei 
One blemiſh, however, there lies upon Quinti)ian's charae- 
ter, which cannot be paſſed over; and that is, his exceſhye 
flattery of Nomitian, whom he calls a God, and ſays, that he 
ought to be invoked in the firſt place [s J. He calls him alſo 2 
e 


* 
* 
— 


o 


moſt holy cenſor of manners, and ſays, that there is in * a 
certain ſupereminent ſplendor of virtues. This ſort. o 
negyrie muſt needs.be:highly offenſive to all who haye read. 
hiſtory of that deteſtable mperot: nor can any excuſę be ma 
for Quintilian, but the neteſſity he was under, for the fake 
—_—_— offering 3 8 8 moſt gre 
—ů — R ons 
one en een ho had confetred parti ifavpurs, as be cer- 
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ſtances Ware proſperous and flouriſhing, yet he laboured under 
many domeſtic afflictions, which tited out his 8 


| 
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tainly had on Quintilian- Martial, Statius, and Iulius Fron- 
tinus, have flattered this emperor in the ſame manher. 


as doing MATSYS. See Mrssis (Quixv y) 


©QUINTINIE (Jonx de la); a famous French gardener, 
was born at Poictiers in 1626. After à courſe of philoſophy, 
he applied himſelf to the law, and went to Paris in order to be 
admitted an advocate. He had a great deal of natural eloquence, 
which was alſo improved by learning; and acquitted himſelf 


ſo; well at the bar, as to gain the admiration and eſteem of the 


ohief magiſtrates. Tamboneau, preſident of the chamber of 
accounts, being informed of his merit, engaged him to under- 
take the preceptorſhip of his only ſon; which Quintinie exe- 
Gifted entirely to his ſatisfaction; applying his leiſure hours in 
mean time to the ſtudy of agriculture, towards which he 
had by nature à ſtrong inclination. Hei ſtudied Columella, 
Vairo, Virgil, and all authors ancient or modern who had 
Witten about it; and gained new lights by a journey, which 
ge made with his pupil into Italy. All the gardens in Rome 
afid about it were open to him; and he never failed to make 
the moſt uſeful. obſervations, conſtantly joining practice with 
Meory. On his return to Paris, Tamboneau entirely gave up 
ta him his garden, to manage as he pleaſed; and Quintinie 
applied himſelf to ſo intenſe a ſtudy of the operations of nature 
in this way, that he ſoon became famous all over France. 
Thetprince of Condẽ, who is ſaid to have joined the pacific 
love of agriculture toſ a reſtleſs ſpirit for war, took great plea- 
ſugelin converſing with Quintinie He came to England about 
x67 ;' and, during his ſtay here, paid a viſit to Mr. Evelyn, 
who prevailed on him to communicate ſome directions con- 
cerning melons, for the cultivation of which Quintinie was 
remarkably famous. They were tranſmitted to Mr. Evelyn 
from Paris; and afterwards, in 1693, publiſhed by him in 
Engliſh. Charles II, made Quintinie an offer of a conſider- 
Able penſion, if he would ſtay and take upon hint the direction 
of his gardens: but oro choſe to ſerve his on king, 
Louis XIV. who erected for him a new office of director 
general of all his majeſty's fruit and kitchen gardens. The 
royal gardens, while Quintinie lived, were the admitation of 
the curious; and when he died, the king himſelf was much 
; 9 and could not forbear ſaying to his widow, that he 
2 d erf loſs as ſhe had, and never expected to have it 
repaired. Quintinie died very old, but we know not in what 
Yyex?2 He greatly improved the art of gardening and tranſ- 
| zutfug trees: and his book, entitled, Directions for the 
Wafagement of Fruit and Kitchen Gardens, contains pro- 
cepts which have been followed by all Europe. | 
OO, OO OR LPR f 
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nnd 8 MARIA), a Venetian cardinal, She 
brated as an dire, A philologer, and an e Yoeus 
born in 1684, or; ing to ſome authors, in 1680. He en- 
tered very early 75 an abbey of Benedictines at Florence, 
of literature of every kind, under Salvini, Be 


and there re udied 
eminent inſtructors. The. famous Magliabecchi introduced to 


ws 


him all foreigners illuſtrious for their.talents, and it was thus 
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built LA SR and contributed largely to other | ublic-works. 
To the library of the V e kor, his Pos ollection 


a large room to contain it. What is moſt extraordinary is, 
— though. a a Dominican and EY cardinal, he was of a moſt 
tolerant ition, and was every where beloved by the Pro- 
icſtants, Ele died in the beginning of . 

His works are numerqus; amogg, En 'We. may notice, 
1. „ Primordia Corcyrms e antiquilfimis, e illuſ- 
trata 3 4 book, full. of. pon 
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ſon of h aaron 58 5 wa de 
N ſon an apothecary ; i em about „at Chinon 
in the, province of Tou 2957 He was bred ka à convent 
of Franciſcan friars in oictou, the convent of Fontenai-le- 
Comte, and received into their order. His ſtrong inclination 
and taſte; for literature and the friences made h dfcend the 
-bounds/which reſtrained the learned in his ti Pop ſo that he 
not * became a great linguiſt, but an adept au branches 
of knowledge. neommon capacity and merit oon excited 
* jealouſy of, his brethren, | Hence he w. DIES 2 fome ; 


thers 117 * thought him 2 and 
2 a had, jam. gil 52 oo, aneh FS ' ſtudied 
the. hore that Jan making them eſteem it 

not — barous, ph. ade Ln f, This e collect from a 


Greek epiſtle of Pudzus to Rebels in which he ifes him 
highly jane his great knowle that tongue, Nr exclaims 


. 8gainſt|the et ma 127 the friars. 
Having endured their pun i es 'for 4 with ume, he ob- 
tained iſion of pope, Clement N to leave the ſociety 
of St. ee and to enter into 910 of St. Benedict; but, his 
mercurial temper prevailing, he ia not find an more ſatiſ- 
faction among the Benedictines, than he Had fbund atnong the 
Franciſcans, ſo, that after a; ſhort time by leſt them alſo. 
Changing the regular habit for that Which is worn by ſecular 
prieſts, he fare d up and down for, a While; and ter fixed 
at Moog er, Where he took the degrees i in phyfic, and prac- 
tiſed with great reputation. oy He was ban ly admired for his 
great wit and great learning, and 1151 of fi ſuch weight 
and eftimation, that the untverft rſity N 3 Rm 
to Paris upon a yery, 19 5 75 ed Os ation and 
character were ſpread through the kin; , Hh (4x at, when he 
arrived at Paris, the chanel du rat, moved the extra- 
; ordinary accom liſhments of the man, eaſily x ed all that 
he ſolicited, He return het to Nati eller; a — = 
, 1 the univerſi is oc aſion, is given as à reaſon why 
all the — — 2 5 es Jn' ph phyſic e | pon their 
admiſſion to them, Corneal inveſted wht Af ch Ra- 
belais left ; this ceremeny king been inſtituted in honour of 
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people under res care; and he was, ready \ oecaſions 
rene them under bodily indiſpoſitigns,.: as Mi as to conſi 
of their ſouls. He died 14 
As he was a great wit, many witticiſms and facetious ſayings. 2 
laid to his charge, of Which he knew ngthing; and many xi 


 culoy $ cireumiſta nces'are related of his life deat whi "2 
A is e juſtice to him to omit as fabulous. 6; AY: h, ch jt. 


publiſhed ſeveral productions; but his Chef 4Ocuvre i is 
he Hiſtory of Gargahtua and Pantagr 17 75 Arough feen Jn 
rm of a romance upon monks, prietts, popes, and fools, 
tot bers wit and learnin 92 ered about wi 
great profuſion, in a manner wild nd i irregular and wit h 
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groſs impieties and obſcenities. Both parties have reaſon for 
what they ſay ; that is, the truth lies between them both, 
Rabelais certainly intended to ſatirize the manners of his age, 
as appears plainly enough from the general turn and nature of 
his work; but, from à certain wildneſs and irregularity of 
manner, 'what he alludes to or means in ſome particular paſ- 
fages does not appear ſo plain. They muſt be greatly preju- 
diced againft him, who. will not allow him to have wit, learn- 
ing, and Knowledge of various kinds; and ſo. muſt they who 
* 5 ſee that he is oftentimes low, coarſe, profane, and 
ne. . | JA c 5 ” : 2 ' : 

© The monks, who are the chief object of his ſatire, gave 
fome oppoſition to it when it firſt began to be publiſhed, for it 
was publiſhed by parts in 1535; but this oppoſition was ſoon 
overruled by the powerful a of Rabelais among the 
great. The beſt edition of his works is that with cuts, and the 
notes of Le Duchat and Da Monaoye, 1741, in 3 vols, 4to. 
Mr. Motteux publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of it at on, 
1708, in 2 vols. 8 vo; with a preface and notes, in which he 
endeavours to ſhew, that Rabelais has painted the hiſtory of his 
on time, under an ingenious fiction and borrowed names. 
'Ozelt publiſhed afterwards a new tranſlation, with Duchat's 
notes, 5 vols. 32mo. F -e 
 RABUTIN. See Buss sw. | 


 *RACAN (Hownorar DR Buzit, Marquis of), a. French 
poet, was born at Roche-Racan in Touraine in 19. At 
ſixteen, he was made one of the pages to Henry IV. and, as 
he began to amuſe himſelf with writing verſes, he got ac- 
quainted with Malherbe, from whom he learned all the ſkill 
he had in French poetry. - Malherbe reproached him with 
being too negligent and incorrect in his verſification; and Boi- | 
leau has paſted the fame cenſure on him, yet affirms him to 
have had more genius than his maſter ; and to have been as 
capable of writing in the Epic way, as. he was in the Lyric, 
in which he particularly excelled, Menage has alſo ſpoken 
highly of Racan, in his additions and alterations to his © Re- 
marques ſur les Poeſies de Malherbe.” What is moſt extraor- 
dinary in this poet is, that he acquired perfection in his art by 
the mere force of genius; for, as ſome relate, he. had never 
ſtudied at all, but even ſhewn an incapacity for attaining the 
Latin tongue. Upon quitting the office of page, he, entered 
into the army; but this, more to oblige his E marquis 
of Racan, than out of any inclination of his own; and there- 
fore, after two or three campaigns, he returned to Paris, where 
he married, and devoted himſelf to books and poetry. His 
works conſiſt of ſacred odes, paſtorals, letters, and memoirs of 
the life of Malherbe, prefixed to many editions of the works 
of that poet. He was choſen one of the members » — 
- renc 


ds fly fond of gr hocles and Eu Euripides; ; 
to have learned theſe two great authors by heart. He aceiden- 
tally met wt the Greek romance of Heliodorus, cc of the Loves 
of nes and Chariclea,” and was reading it very greedily ; 
when his director ſurpriſing him, took the book and threw it 


into the fire. Racine found means to get another cop copy, wh 5 5 5 
alſo underwent the ſame . and after 


nay? a prodigious memory, he Hen by heart: and then, 1 


F 3 2 the public. 


che eccleſiaſtical habit, when he wrote 
1 es, which he preſented to Moliere; and that of the * Freres 
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French academy, at tim ts foundation + and died 
2 100 . Ha bad d low a 2 8 155 he col 
ce beard... 


-RACINE Cons), an Een French poet, was born at 


1 Ferte-Milon in 1639, and educated at Port-Royal; ws 
5 gave the greateſt proofs of uncommon abilities and Fe = 
ra 


During PEE years continuance there, he made a mo 
Progr Greek and Latin languages, and in all polite 122 
nius lying 12 Fe made him particu- 
omuch that bo is is ſaid 


that a thir 


It to his director, ſaid, © 
ve burned the two former.” Y 
Leaving Port-Royal, he went to Paris, Ag ſtudied lo 


ou may now burg this, 


ſome. time in the 10 of Harcourt. The French poetry 
6 taken his fancy, and — had already Soups poſed ſome little pieces 
the 


in it; but it was in 1660, when al 


s were making their 
efforts upon the . of the king, that he firſt nd 
is „La N e n C , written 

that occaſion, was highly a pproved - id on lain; and 
work © recommended by hit to Colbert at the mi- 
os ſent Racine a hundred piſtoles from the King, and ſettled 
penſion an him, as a man of letters, of 600 Tees, which 


—_ paid him to the day of his death. The narrownels of his 
"circumſtances had put him upon a defi ign of retiring to-Uſez, 
. Where an uncle, who was canon regular 

_ Vſez, offered to reſign to him a priory of his order which be 


and vicar-gene ral of 


then poſſeſſed, if he would become a re regular wh oe 2 
e trag 8 


' in de the ſubject of which, yas given dim by 
** ok e time, the ſucceſs of his ode upon the king's 


marriage ſpurred, him to attempt higher things, which carried'im 
at Eng — to the theatre. 5 


15 gedy of © Alexandra; concerning which Mr. de Valincbur 


n 1666, he publiſhed his tra- 
relates a fat, which he had from Racine himſelf. Reading 


this play to Cornei lle, he received the higheſt ercomiums ftom 


that. 17 wt writer; but ad the - ſame time was adviſed by him to 


ns to any other kinds of p „ more proper f. 
his genius, than. dramatic. nes adds de Valncour, 


i ; d Was 
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| 
was inchpabile of Woo jealotily 3 e e gt Racine, 
1 is Der übe he ove fo. Wee tote that de preferred 
.Tucan to Virgil; whence we Up uſt conclude, that” | art of 
1 12 e , and the art (oFjudging rn of poet 
oetry, do not always meet r he ins cath 
N : el dramatic character dc lf Wan at this time wi 
the gentlemen of Port-Ro ul.” Mn Nie — * 5 10 
ares, & Imaginaites,“ thrown 
nant ſtrokes, guſt the” writers romapes SEE 
Fee My: he, 1 the pü ie p 6ifot 
but of ſouls; „des fabi e Ah Pala e8 — wry 
mais des a ames,” "Raine, Atnſelf . 
* cenſure, Was Nc . 5 Ki Addreſſed a very An irnated 
letter to Nias; in ks 25 he did not not CO 0 imſelf 
e our t 


"with, the ſubj ect "of th 8 n into 
F Fog olitai 55 ous of the 79 M. du 
gan Bart Ne 1450 1 Jen euch of them them replied'to this 


etter, Racine oppoſed the Pb. tcond'as SE 3 


'Theſs letters, publiſhed 3 in 16 = are tobe the Edition 
.Racine's w Lid £11728 In e laſt editions "4 
work 1 5 u, tk, 168, y_ pbtifticd"%e — * 

euts, 5 V and. 1 7 ri 10 n 

one it reat 7 bg IT [eat Criti The 


e and td wien; 
d certain — 5 think 
ng it 


L 2 ny bath wm e 19 5 

„cabal are £y 15 5 mu . ſypetior'ge | 

e c ho eich terer 5 

2 employe 8 ehr, f- Ihe fift. 8 ij Peg 3k ave a 

. Aue 9810 tor. the thes Reale, 42d) inge the 85 ia =. 
125 27 Pöbel ich of e ue 

. the Weser ever: a ough he was ſtill 1 — fi Iv 


being not mgre than. i thi rty -cight; 5 ind fey 
7 oling Pafts fo 145 Fai A 
. Jad mbibe: 1 gs) Y fancy. $211 fenſe* a Mae e 


tho 5 it hech t oh ed for 2 4 is dnn Aions 
WD 1 10 ba 5 0 With! TED "Etreſs 
MMP. 0 0 red, = 5 "Had a 

Tag WE fer. 155 NN ak Bit.” 2 


the ſipſt place, } e Nose, not” 5 ee 125 no were 
* to do a  rigoroys penanigs, for thbſe he had Wrftten; 


5 


| RA In wt: £5 E, 75. 
e deſign of becoming a C Carthuſian friar. Had 
ner Val os honed on 15 „ that 4 he was by far a greater 
poet, 1 0 7 7 ee 'His reli; 4 — or, however, 
not ſo mad, a good d wiſer Fg i , adviſed him to think 
mote Por ei ly. and 10 take meaſures yore" ſuitable to his: 
charaQer. He put him upon! marryi g, and ſettling in the 
1 191 which propoſal this humble and tractable penitent 
compli 1, immediately took to wife the daughter of''s 
alter Fi ance for Arilens, 'by w he had ſeven child-! 
n. His next concern was to ei "himſelf; as he did 
I, with the gentlemen of of Port. Royal; voſe eenſures o 
inci © writers he acknowledged 10 be' moſt felt. ke — 
peace at firſt rub Nic 15 * 5 received 5 th” open re 


and and Ballen f m to Arnaud, who ſo e 

tenderly, and for age 1 1 $905 e 1241 A 
He ad been. F 45 of Nr 2 
Þ in the fold n of Ia Mz the le ayer , deceaſed ; dür ſpoiled - 
the peech he made u 1 at eee, by pronouneing it with 
tog ck timidity. © In 1677, be was nominated with Boiletuy 
ith whom he Tal ever in Hey Herd ip, ee hiſtery 
of Louis XIV; and the puplic expected great things from two 
writers 4 ſuch diſtinQion, Bitthey were di dinted. Boilead 
70 4 Racitie,” ſays de Valincour, after 7 — for ſome time 
118 75 at "this Wark; eived that ir” was entirely oppoſite 
to hel rt and they judge alſo, wien reaſon that 
iſto ſuch a prince Ae could nor 7 —.— 46 be writes 
n leſs. than an e e years after his death; unleſs it were t 
be 5. 2 "up, of extracts from Gzzentes, Coping like»mated 
ial a 206 HTO A TOE 
beugt Raine had made i e of je eee nov 
meddle , more'with p 2 K | ar e wit, in ſpite 
of all the, reſiſtance he ke, to 1 0 "or the theatre; 
Madam de Maintenon intreated him to compoſe ſome tragedy 
fit to be played by her youn ladies at the convent of St. "Cyr, 
and to fake the ſubject the Bible. Racine” e 
6 Eſther; Which, beide rt Te preſented at St. Cyr, RE af. 
Nie aQed at Ve les, eerst Sade; in 1689. % f. 
rs to me very, remarkable, fays Voltaire, “ that this 

tr 8 had then univerſal füccefz; and that two years after; 
ee 175 oh re the lame perſons, had none, 
jor ened « uite contrary, n theſe pieces were! —— ar 
Jong, after the dearth 22 e author; and when prej 
ity had ceaſed; '* « Athaliahi;” Tepreſeriess þ — 125 
wa WE as N deſerved! to be, with tranſport; and ue 


Janke N. (bits ; Male: 
| en a! 110 bee any wy, x Tat 4 
$ AMT HUME + nit oÞ ny, 064350 3! red 1 op > 
it 5 een 12411 


AN Lan HL: 1112 F 


* 


45 RA EINE. 
ii as n 2 


1 17% ar l . and a" geiler "FT 
But at that + WR: re no coyrtiers who. com- 
—.— acknow edged. * 95 Madam d ( 'Maintehon, 
and with h equal: mal I . 4. ſaw Vachti“ in Mad de. 'Monteſ- 
= E: 17 7 5 aboye all the pe fle- ä 
—— "af the. | Sage hy. th by minil cr, in the 9 55 tio Fer 
H „This autho . on, in his Vn * Top 
the ſtory of Eſther ith Fell het ner 6 
ed to eee 8, and then adds 5 4 W Fas in. 
ing the need mo verſes of of Ather 
are of . nals . many | tragedies 155 have had great 


ceſs. » i111 iſ ert lx ie 
" Offended,.at the ill-reception of” „ee. be es more 
diſguſted than ever with poetry, F nd, now Gel it to- 
Unken el de de nt the latter pon. of his life in compoſing a 
hiſtc ouſe of Port Royal, the place of his education ; 
ich; ig W. drawn. up, in an Fgant ſtyle, 200 was pub- 
2 — — — 2 cop 1 90 great ſenſibility, ſay his 
an ĩmp 4 of ſpirit, ſhortened the 
1 — — * Th Tru he had 70 much with the court, 
had not the N dom, 1 is Ur learned there, 
i rr his. ah ſentiments aying drawn up a well- 


reaſoned and; well-written mera a "the miſeries of the 


ple, and the means of, reliev e one day lent it to 
Mulas de tere to read; be e king 91 in, an 
—— what and who "It. "» (Omen, the zeal, 0 
Racine, but, diſapprove 7 his r medd ling with thing that did 
not concern o mal ego 1 — It. iat bi auſe he 
knows how to e verſe e think he knows eve 
thing 3: And, he be a LF eg of ſtate, Ne he * 
_ 4 Mel ſe words We Raci ne greatly; he 00 xceived 

bong ideas of the king's di ſplea pre ; an , dul g ng his 
chagrin and fears, brought on a feyer, which ſirp aſſed the 85 
of medicine: for he died of it, a being 1 
with pains, in 1699. The king, who, was ſenſi ble of his nt | 
merit, and always loved him, ent often ta him in his illnefs; 
and finding, after his death, that he had left more glory than 
riches, ſettled a handſome enſion upon his family. He was 
interred at Port-Royal, accordin to his will; and, upon the deſ- 
exuftion of that monaſtery in i 708, hi Temains were curtied toSt, 
Stephen du Mont at Paris, He e as middle -M zed, and of an 
. — open pr cap z Was #1 ite an ks was 
reſtrai iety in the latter is life ndulgin 
this talent; 3 . — e ee o le 
and perſuaſive an eloquence, that he himſelf often lamented 
His not having been an advocate in parliament. His works a e 
ſupremely excellent, and will be immortal in the judgement a 
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| n Te ge N him and Corneille has * often 
made: it may be ſeen in Baillet's) © Jugemens de Savans.“ 
oe ſhall content - ourſelves: with Gaying, after Perrault, 4hat 
if Corneille p ed Racine in heroĩc — and the grand 
acer of ee „he was inferior to hich 4 in moving | 

the! dafflons an purity of language. 
here are ſome pieces of Racine of a fematier kind, which 
have not deen (mentioned : 38, „ Idylle ſur da Paix, 1683; 
2% Diſeoutſe prononee 4. 1a reception de T. Corneille & Ber- 
Stet, BY 16655 emie Francoiſe, en 1685; Cantiques Spiri- 
elles, ;'! [5 Epigra 9 The works of Ra> 
cine were w 4 ted At r wm in 2.vols.-12mo ; ans 


eye ao Long, very pmol e 


to Farnaſſus, 0 of ſtrong 1 —— to mirth — 1 | 
-. His titulperſormarces abound in hom humour. The 
al of them were publiſhed in 8 vo. 1682, under the title 
© Rachble, an nti-heroick:Poem, together with ſome 
Bart Arne Carnal! Fjaculations, by Alexander Rad- 
eliffe, of Gra S. Inn, eſq. inſcribed to James Lord Anneſley. 
bd publiſhed/ in 1680, „ Ovid Traveſtie, à Burleſque 

by th Ovyid's Epiſtles”: with a ſatirical introduction occaſioned 


the # Preface to a late BooR, called, The Wits paraphraſed.” 
r {rs inted a third edition of this Traveſtie in 1696. 
The Deu on „o Robert Falrbeard, of Gray Inn, eſq.” 
is no bad pin ecithen” of the author s humour. + Having com- 
itted Epiſtſes to the preſs, I was horribly put to it for 
Patron! 1 thought of ſome: great Lord, or ſome angelic . 
Lady; but then Again conſidered I ſhould never be, able 80 
adorn my Dedication with benign beams, corruſcant ra — 
the Devil and all of influence, At laſt I heard my * 
[= Fairdeard was coe to town — may then-—all's well enough. 
you, therefore, I offer this Engliſh 1 whom yon 
e not be wnaprly compared in ſeveral parcels of — life 
converſation,. only —— this exception, that cas md 
— 5 of his Triſtibus. It is you who burleſque all the 2 
Ribeiro watt gravity of t e age. I remember you | 
| ve and affected Advocate, that he pear Gods 
image, * God had made him after his on likeneſs; but he 
made himſelf lock like an als. Upon the whole matter, I am 
well ſatisfied in my choice of you for a judge; if you ſpeak 
-well of the book, it is all I deſire; and the ſeller will have 
rcuſon to dice: though by your approbation you may draw 
upon yourſelf a grand inconvenience ; for perhaps you may 
too often have — 2 — madrigals, and an innumerable 
7 of nN truded 3 you ot 8 Sir, ä 
73 M0 * humble ſervant, Al IX. Rapcuirrs,” 2 
A Lv 


— 
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his other poems, is one ne ige N 
. He 3” another, On the Monument ng 1 755 = 
ſacetious one, „On the Memory of „ 

3 Gray — get another ©? On. the A of Er 

r eſq . Maſter the 7 rinci of | 
un; jy The Sword's Farewell — — lere 8 

Michaclinasterm.” - | | T1736 105 rhe, | 

' RADCLIFEE (Dr. Jon), an Engliſh, ian, of 2 
common eminence, was born at W ee e K n 
his father poſſeſſed a moderate eſtate, in 1550, N 
Greek and Latin at a ſchool. in the ſame. town ; ard, 

| youn of age, ſent: to Univerſity, college in Oxfo 
e took his firſt degree in arts Le peril n 9 
vacant there, he removed to Li 147 bay 
elected into one. He a hi re hy ſie, and 
the neceſſary courſes of y, che rand a I 
whichz! having excellent 2 de ke qui y.,made 1 Gen 
progreſs. He took the de A. in 26 672,,and n.en- 
himſelf upon the ! - It 3 $4 that he 
recommended himſelf more "by ready wit and vivacity,, t fray by 
— 8 acquiſitions in learning: and in 
of phyſic, he rarely looked further than to the . 
Dr. illis, who was then praRtiſing in 12 e * 
diſtinguiſhed charaQer. | He had few. books = 
few, that when Dr. Bathurſt, head of eie ha 
him once in a ſurpriſe, „ where his ſtudy was 2” ali 
pointing to a few phials, a ſkeleton, and an herbal, repli ied, 
« Sir, this 15 Radalifie's, Library.“ In, 57 he proceeded 
M. B. and immediately began to'praRtiſe. Ie never, paid; any 
regard to the rules univerſally followed, but cenſured them as 
often as tie (ſaw: occaſion, with great freedom and e 
and this drew all the old practitioners upon him, with whom 
he waged an everlaſting war. Nevertheleſs, his reputation in- 
creaſed with his experience; and before he had been two years 
_ eſtabliſhed;-his buſineſs was very extenſive, and among. thoſe 
of the higheſt rank. About this time, Dr. Marſhall, rector of 
Lincoln — did him an unkind office, by oppoſing his ap- 
ation for a faculty-place in the college; to ſerve as a diſpen- 
tion from taking bot feen ders, which "ſtatutes: required him 
to do, if he kept his fellowſhip. This was owing to ſome; wit- 
ticiſms, which Radcliffe, according to his manner, had launched 
at the doctor: ſuch a ſtep, however, being inconſiſtent wit his 
preſent ſituation and views, he choſe. to xeſign his fellowſhip, 
«which be didiin 2677. He would have — chambers, and 
reſided there as a commoner 3 but Dr. Marſhall, not Tt 
all diſpoſed to be civil to him, he; quitted the P. ba and 
k lodgings-elfowhere: - Ante , N but con: | 
WIE tin 


at fi 1555 
PLL 


r ar Oxford, gro equally ; in wealth 


iel 9 (1154 tial! Yi proving. „b bus o 


RIG -plyficiany; 
but His ittereſt then beginning 40 deelide en Fecountof this 
whig-ptinciples) as"they"were' ee Radolif had al moſt ian 
en field ;- and, in 18 than 4 year. into prime buſineſt. 
echveffetion net beit * link to! make his 'way/as his 
Ute All bh his. er off? oy, Having much Pleaſr 
and /readitieſs'of Wit, he was a mibſt diverting 'companion!!! 
12688: princeſs Dep Denmark, made hi v phyſieidh. 
In 1687 beten Rowing, i upon Hil ve 9 ne had 
A minch e hen, gratitude te Over gc belege, where le 
teceived the beſt part of Mieduddrion f and;5wihothis M. 
nt;” canſeT'Me 7 17 Window over tlie altar to be put up At his 
expener! I is'eftetthed à beautiful piece, * 
: he 7 Sur Saviour painted upon glaſs; and 
W be fol win; inſeriptibn utndeh't EDD. OAK. 
EL1FPEMID Ahuja FO, uoddam Seelus, A. D. 
belxx tv. e is called „Soc his“ mot that E Wüs 
72 fellow; got ſenibr ſcholar)/ had the fame priw- 
ge, te Ks pet not an A. . revenue, wü the fellbwes, In 
of Denrark joined the Na 
ade nen neſs 5 retirech to Nottingham 
dhe doctor Was elle, e dee, tor attend 
ality of his offi in with child of the — 


Rate of public je äffars, nor favouring the meaſures then in 


M - Na pavenes 5a 1315)! to zomvut 91s! bavignor ,nagilyn 


A bo Revgtution, be 2838 ſent for to king William, 
fp med abou this Court; which tuſt haye been 
mog and ered 70 For it does not u 


Fool! inf e e „lich was bound 2 
rde 4 eee retard; dut oft it) the Lip boldg 
1 the' Wi" Norv was 'btoughe him, he 
ee wog bd u ea 
e F Mig wrong 9 pbn 

a Weg 


Axtkaty Of ins 1 . the o IU thy citizen, 
and * Kept — 2 46! n n whew it 
- wes-difcovered} that!the' young lady Mad alread) conſummated 
iy, . + hots de ee This <iſappointivi in Kis 
roche nor fuffer him eber after to think of the fex 
"no be chal phe he he even grew! to'dYegree"of infenſtbilütygoif not 
8 


up ſo many pair of 


or r only ſould be intidedlto 
1190 3 8 


\ 
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ache 1 London; a denden in entre | 
a Bou ee te 


2 Gboudeſtet; bur, 10 —. wr re himſelf in that criti.» 
tion, hs Seuled himſelfn on acesunt of the nrultiplioity Df 


2 be 5 1 bee 11 Ta®>169%; be ventured 


them; and often declared, that * he vvtſlied for an 


. #80 — 
preſcribe to them.“ In 1 
ber and died. * The e * $ ge i 
univerſally dro 2 RT 
th N 1 — Ns nl, He was ca Jed 
| 2 ; ut 400 evident opinio was 
chiefly conkiled nd moſt. depen on. Other phy: cians 
were afterwards id, but not till it was too late.” 
Foon after he loſt: the favbur of the princeſs Anne, "Sy 
-leQing to obey her call, from his too kreat attac 2 5 
bottle ; and another phyfician Was 1 into his place 45 
this time, happened his remarkable viſit to madam, d'Urſley at 
: Kenſington ; when this lady was pleaſed to be very Yr in 
tting ſume queries to him n the pleaſures of Venus, 
The doctor gave her full ſcope by a reply, which produced, m 
well-known witty op! \ too licentious to be here tranſcribed. 
In 1699, king William returning from Holland, and being 
3 out of order, ſent a Radch ports thewing him his 
ſwoln ancles, while the reſt of his bady vras emaciated a 
Seelig lite. ſaid, What think of theſe?” «© Wh dy 
truly,” replied the phyſician, 41 would not have your majeſty's 
two, legs N three kingdoms: which f ſo bolt e 
King's — ay no interceſſions could ever recoyer 2 
When queen came to the throne, the earl of Godolp 
uſed all his endeavours to reinſtate him in his former pot of 
2 hyſician; 2 ſhe would not be prevailed upon, alledg- 
2 Radcliffe would ſend ber word be a „that her 
8 DE were. nothin ing. but the vapours.” rtbeleſs, he Was 
| conſulted in all caſes of emergency and critical conjunRure ; 
and, though not admitted in quality of the qbeen 8s dome ic 
phyſician, received large ſums of ſecret Tervice-money for his 
e behind the curtain, 
In 13, Radcliffe was as elf EW, in {on Wedneſds 


"March ag) with ſomethi like a . : neglected it; dran 
-_ at "ap i [hats s on Thurſday, 'took to 
8 and om the Goth as fo that it was 


| . thovghthe Em —— hive fl the next day. Dr. 

of Canterbury; and Mr, Whitfield (en . e an = 
rector of St. Martin, Ludgate, afte vicar of St 

. Cripplegate), were his confeſfors. He ſent for Bal and 2 , 

. red them to aſſiſt him. By. a. will; made the 28th, he diſpoſed 
of the greateſt part of his eſtate to charity ; and ſeveral thou- 
. 8 in gar articular for the relief of ſick ſeamen ſet aſhore, 

der) eant ſurgeon, took 


him 100 ounces 
1 7 blood ; and on — 34ſt. he took a ſtrange reſolution of being 
removed to Kenſington, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, from 

vrhich the moſt preſſing entreaties of his friends could not divert 


„n, . W 


CRY 


.\ 
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wur men ina chair to Kenſington, whither he got with diffi- 
culty, having fainted away in his chair, Being put to bed,” 
fays Dr. Atterbury, on whoſe authority we relate theſe parti- 
4 „he fell aſleep immediately, and it is concluded now 
[Aprit'x] that he may do well; ſo that the town phyſicians, 
who x" "orvnE to ſhare his practice, begin now to think them- 
ſelves diſappointed.” Two days after, the ſame writer adds, 
„Pr. Radcliffe is paſt all danger; his eſcape is next to mira- 
culous. It hath made him not _ very ſerious, but very de- 
vout. The perſon who hath read prayers to him often (and 
aria fr is day) tells me, he never ſaw: a man more in 
earneſt. e Queen aſked Mr. Bernard how he did; and when 
he told her, that he was ungovernable, and would obſerve no 
rules; ſhe anſwered, that then nobody had reaſon to take any 
thing All from him; ſince it was plain he uſed other people no 
worſe than he uſed himſelf,” „ 1 On ET. | 
le continued, however, in full buſineſs, increaſing in wealth 
and infolence, to the end of his days; waging all along, as we | 
have before obſerved, à perpetual. war with his brethren. the 
n who never conſidered him in any other light, than 
that of an active, ingenious, adventuring empiric, whom con- 
ſtant practice bronght at length to ſome {kill in his profeſſion. 
One of the projects of . Martin Scriblerus” was, by. a ſtamp 
upan dliftering-plaſters and melilot by . to raiſe money 
for the goveroment, and give it to Radcliffe and others to farm. 
In Martin's Map of Diſeaſes,” which was © thicker ſetwith 
towns than any Flanders map, Radcliffe was painted at the 
corner, contending for the univerſal empire of this world, and. 
the reſt of the phyſicians oppoſing his ambitious deſigns with a 
9 treaty of partition to ſettle peace. 
In 1713 he was elected into parliament for the town of Buck- 


am. 8 2 49 4 > , 8 Sy Wo ket 
15 the laſt illneſs of queen Anne, he was ſent for to Car- 
ſhalton, about noon, by order of the council; be ſaid, he 
had taken phyſic, and could not come.“ Mr. Ford, from whoſe 
letter to Dr. Swift this anecdote is taken, obſerves, Ia all 
probability he had ſaved her life,” for 1 am told the late lord 
Bower had been often in the ſame condition, with the gout in 
Bis head.“ In the account that is given of Dr. Radcliffe in the 
ys os Britannica,” it is ſaid, that the wm was ſtruck 
_ with death the er e of July: that Dr. Ra cliffe's name 
was not once mentioned, either by the queen or any lord of 
the conncil;;”” only that lady Maſham ſent to him, without 
their knowledge, two hours before the queen 's death. In this 
letter from Mr. Ford to dean Swift, which is dated the thiny- 
firſt of July, it is ſaid, that the queen's diſorder began between 


. nine in ng which was the thirtieth; 
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and tllat abont noon, the ſame-day; Radcliffe was, 
order of council. Theſe accounts being contradi 
der will probably want ſome. afliſtance o determi 
the facts. As to the time When the queen Was ta 
Fords account is maſt likely to be true, as he 
52 and in 2 ;whiph, —_ him ihe ook: 


2 


for 7 two hours before daten 8 . which, (happened in- 
leonteſtably/on the firſt of Auguſt, Mr. Forde could,not ave 3 — 
tioned Ihe fact on the-thirty-firſt of. July; when his was 
ated) Whethet Raddiffe-wis lt for by lach Maſham, or! 
order of council, is, therefore the only point to be determined. 
That he was nerally reported: to have been ſem far, by 
order of counc . but a letter is ps 2 in the 0 
phy,“ ſaid to have been written by the doctor to one of his 
Hach vrhich, ſuppoſing it to be wy, will, prove, thay the 
2 8 the contrary. Un the fifth, of Auguſt, four 
s after tie queen's death, a member of the houſe of commons, 
— 1 of the doctor's, who. was al 0, 3, member,,and, one WhO 
— — voted on the ſame ſide; moved, that he might be ſu 
moe to attend in his place, in order to be cenſured-for not at- 
tending on her majeſty. Upon this occaſion the dodor is ſaid jo 
hang written the following! derten, te another of his friends: 
% Deaf Sir, „o arſhalton, Aug. 255 2714. 
„ ponld not have thought, that o old an\acquaintance; and 
- fo good a friend, as Sir In always profeſſed, himſelf, would 
have made ſuch a motion againſt me. God knows m my will o 
do her majeſty any ſervice has. ever got the ſtart of my ability; 
and I have nothin ee gives me greater apxiety,. and trouble 
-ahan ine denth of that great and glorious princeſs. I mu} do that 
juſtice to the phyſicians that attended her in her illneſs, from, a 
t of the method that was taken for her preſervation; by Dr. 
-M ead; as to declare nothing was omitted for her preſervation; 
but the people about her (the \plagnes of Egypt fall * 3 os 


tlit out of the power of phy 
[4 the' nature of fond of & 'crowned headsiin their, at. 


” 


- him) from ae that e — . will not exc 
ill uſage of a friend, Who has drank. many a hundred 
10 " with! him; and cannot, 6 after this breach of a got und 
that ever 'w relerved between us, but thay gry 
eem for him. Fauſt alſo defire you to Sad om 

4 | Chapman 
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Chapman for His ſpeech in my behalf, ſinee I hear it is the firſt 
ever made, which is taken more kindly; and to aequaint him, 
t I ſhould be glad to ſee him at Ca Alton, finee T fear (for 

fo'the'gout tells me) that we ſhall never more ſit in the houſe wy 

commons . 1 I am, &c. 

hk rid ve nate 2999 John Ravorrere. " 


15 But, whatever credit may now be wo to this letter, or ho -- 
ever it may now be thought to juſtify the doQor's refuſal to at- 
tend her majeſty, he became at that Hlink ſo much the object of 
popular eee that he was a apprehenſive of being aſſaffi- 
.hated; as debe by the following letter, directed to Dr. Mead, 
at Child“ s coffee - houſe, i . St. Lis 's-church-yard: ' 


5 
Was Deir Sir, Carſhalton, 8 Py 1714. 
4 abe yo ſky dr heb many thanks; for the favour 
"you intend ine cr and if there is any other friend that 
will be agreeable to you, he ſhall meet with 4 hearty welcome 
#6 m me. Dinner ſhall be on the table by two, when you may 
25 to find me ready to wait upon you. Nor ſtrall I be at 
da other time from home, ' becauſe I have received ſeveral 
letters, which threaten me with being pulled ray if ever I 
come to London. Aer Men made . it is eaſy to 
imagine, that the oonverſation of 2 ſuch very good friends is 
not only extremely deſirable, but the enjoyment of it will be'la 


Wd Turing and faisfa8tion. to him, who is, + <> 
a , «Jour Rivers,” 


Radcliffe died: on the lt * ee the fame „having 
ſurvived the queen juſt three months; and it is faid, that the 
dread he had of the populace, and the want of company in the 

country village, which Þ he did not dare to leave, ſhortened his lite, 

when juſt ſixty-four years old. He was carried to Oxford, and 

buried in St. Mary's church in that city[n]. | 
He had a great reſpect for the clergy; and ſhewed wack 

7 in beſtowing his patronage. He gave the rector) * 
Headbourne-worthy, Hants, to the learned and pious Dr. 

bam; and it was through his ſolicitation that the headſbip of . 
Mary Hall, at Oxford, was conferred on the celebrated Dr. 

| Hudſon; whom he ſo much efteemed, that it has been generally 
ſuppoſed it was to the perſuaſion of Dr. Hudſon, that the univer- 
ſity was indebted for the noble benefactions of Dr. Radcliffe; 


9 — Lg 14 Lafirmary which ak us. es and 


* Se the form of his funeral inthe ada We- 
Poſt Boy, Dec. 9, 2714-1 / tolary Correſpondense, Vol. III. “ to 
(e] Dr. Radcliffe's idea, in December, build out from the middle window of tha 
3 have enlarged the Bodleian Selden part, a room of. ninety feet long, 


»i>b 


« The intended ſcheme was," e 


. 


* * 
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for an annual income of Gool.; for, two travelling fellowſhips. 

To Univerſity college a beſides the — over the 

altar - piece already ment! n the money which built che 

| — lodge there, making one ſide of the Eaſtern qua- 

| ngic. f 5% II : LISA $ID, 
We do not find that he ever attempted to write any thing, and 
probably he would not have. ſucceeded as an author, He was 

believed to have been very little rough, a books ; which 


made Dr, Garth ſay, humouronſly enough, that © for Radcliffe 
to leave a library, was as if an Eunuch ſhould found a Seraglio.“ 
A moſt curious but ungracious portrait is given of him by Dr. 
Mandeville, in his 15 Eflay on Charity Schools, ſubjoined to 
his „Fable of the Bees: it is too long to be inſerted here. 
What, however, the late Dr. Mead has recorded of Rim, is no 
- fmall teſtimony. in his favour; namely, that. ** he was deſervedly 
at the head of his profeſſion, on account of his great medical pe- 


netration and experience.. bk a, ca 264 43-3 "ws SS 6 Mt LG 
Some remarkable traits in his character may be diſcovered in 


the following detached. remarks and extracts 
His caprice in his profeſſion ſeems to have been unbounded. 
When the lady of fir Joho Trevor the, Maſter of the Rolls was 
dying, in the ſummer of 1704, ſhe was given oven by Rad- 
cliffe as incurable. The. Maſter, thinking it a compliment to 
Radcliffe not tp join any of the London phyſicians with him, 
ſent to Ox ſord for Dr. Breach, an old crony, to conſult on that 
oceaſion; which made ſuch a breach with Radcliffe, that he ſet 
out in a ſew days for Bath; where he is repreſented “ as de- 
lighting fearce in any other company but that of Papiſts ' 


| der it to build a library for Exeter College, Carolo ' Comte 4s Arrati 


upon whoſe ground it muſt ſtand. Exeter Stephano Niblet, 8. T. P. 
College has conſented, upon condition Vice -cancellario, 


that not only « library be built for them, © Thomas Paget & Johanne Land, A. M. 
dut fome lodgings allo, which myft be Procuratoribus, "WI bc! 


down to make room for this neu de · Plaudente undigue togats gente, | 
üg, be rebuilt. The Uaiverſity thinks Honorabilis admodum 


of furriſhing that part of the charge; and Dns Duus Carolus Noel Somerſet, - 
Dr. Radclift has readily proſerred to far- © Honorabilis Johannes Verney,  - 

- ziſh the reſt; and. withall, after he has Gualterus Wagſtaff Bagot Barvnettus, , 
perfeRed the building, to give 100), for. Edwardus Harley et Jv; 
ever to furniſh it with books.” This  Fdwardus Selk, - 1:9. 4p 
heme not having been adopted, the dve- = Radclivii munificentiflimi Teſtamenti, 
tor left 40,0001. for building a new libra<: -. Curatores, P. Pf. 
y; with 1 50l. à year for the Iibrarian, lacobo Gibbs, Architecto. “ 

. and 100l. a year to buy books. The ſoun- , „ 4 
| dation ſtone was laid June 16, 1737, with The Whole building was completed: in 
de following inſcription on a plate of 1747; and on the 12th of April 1749, it 


_ eppper: |; i was opened with great ſolemnity; of which 
uod ſeur fauſtumque t ſee a particular deſeription in Gent, Mag 
5 Academia Oxonienſi, ne Vol. XIX. pP. 165. 459, and fee” Vol. 
eie IOEvv kalendarura Junti II. p. „„ ti Sore Rog 1 
fot Ano MpCcxxLvity . TAS ay 2077 WH Eo TI 
UTR ns ati Na ee eee een er The 
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The bh of fit John Holt he attended, in à bad illneſs, with 
unuſual” diligence, out of pique to the huſband, who was ſup- 
poſed not to be over-fond of her. eee 

When Mr. Harley was ſtabbed by Guiſcard, Swift complains, 


that, by the caprice of Radcliffe, who would admit none but his 


own ſurgeon, he had “ not been well looked after; and adds 
in another place, «© Mr. Harley has had an ill ſurgeon, by the 


caprice of that puppy Dr. Radcliffe; which has kept him back , 


fo long.” * 4 Wis 

May 26, 1704, he carried ſome cauſe againſt an apothecary; 
by. the aid of the ſolicitor-general artet ; and Ne 
before,” Atterbury ſays, © a play was acted, wherein the doctor 
was extremely ridiculed upon that head of his quarrel 1425 the 
apothecary. A great number of perſons of quality were pre- 


ſent; among the reſt, the dutcheſs of Marlborough and the ö 


maids of honour. The paſſages where the doctor was affronted 
were received with the utmoſt applauſe,” . 

In 1709, he was ridiculed b Steele, in the Tatler,” under 
the title of “the Morning Eſculapius, the laniguiſhing hope- 
leſs lover of the divine Hebe, emblem of youth and beauty.“ 
After curing the lady of a ſevere fever, he fell violently in love 
with her; but was rejected. The ſtory is thus related in the 
4% Biographia Britannica: The lady, who made the doctor, 
at this advanced age ſtand in peed of a phyſician hitmſelf, was, It 
is ſaid, of great beauty, wealth, and quality; and too attractive 


not to inſpire the coldeſt heart with the warmeſt ſentiments. 


After he had made a cure of her, he could not but imagine, as na- 
turally he might, that her ladyſhip would entertain à favourable 
opinion of him. But the lady, however grateful ſhe might be 
for the care he had taken of her health, divulged the ſecret, and 
one of 'her. confidents revealed it to Steele, who; on account of 
party, was fo ill-natured as to write the ridicule of it in the 
Patler. The doctor had a ſort of antipathy to women; and, 
being 'vnfortunate in his only attempt to _ he grew to a 
degree of 'jafenſibility for the ſex ; and often declared that he 
wiſhed for an act of parliament, whereby nurſes only ſhould be 
entitled to preſcribe to them. e N 

This article ſhall be clofed with an extract from the Richatd- 
ſoniana : De. Radcliffe told Dr. Mead,” Mead, I love you, 


and now I-wilt tell you a ſure ſecret to make your fortune; uſe 


all mankind ill.” And it certainly was his own practice. He 
owned he was avaricious, even to ſpunging, whenever he any 
way could, at a tavern reckoning, a ſixpence, or ſhilling, among 
the reſt of the company, under pretence of © hating (as he ever 
did) to change a guinea, becauſe (ſaid he) it ſſips away fo faſt.” 
He could never be brovghit to paysbills without much — 
and importunity; nor then if thete appeared any chance o 
Vol. XII. K k — wõearying 


wearying them out.—A paviour, after long and fruitleſs attempts, 


caught him juſt getting out of his charriot at his own door, in 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, and ſet upon him. Why, you raſcal,” ſaid 
the doctor, «do you pretend to be paid for . a piece of work ? 
why you have ſpoiled my pavement, and then covered. it over 
with earth to hide your bad work.“ Doctor, ſaid the paviour, 
mine is not the only bad work that the earth hides! * You dog 
u, ſaid the doctor, are you a wit? my mult be poor, come 
in; and paid him. Nobody,” adds Mr. Richardſon, © ever 
iſed this rule, of uſing all mankind ill,” leſs than Dr. 
end (who told me himſelf the ſtory, and) who, as I have been 
informed Py great phyſicians, got as much again by his practice as 
Dr. Radcliffe did.” | Veg 1 
_ _ RAINOLDS (Jon), an eminent Engliſh divine, was born 
Pinto in Devonſhire, in 1 549s and ſent to Merton · college, 
ford, in 1562. He removed to Corpus Chriſti- college, of 
which he became firſt ſcholar, and then fellow. He took both 
the degrees in arts and divinity. In 1598, he was made dean of 
Lincoln; but being unwilling to quit an academical life, he ex- 
ch⸗ his deanery the year following, for the preſidentſhip 
of Chriſti-college. Queen Elizabeth him a 
biſhoprick; but he modeſtly refuſed it, and ſaid Nele Epiſcopori 
in good carneſt., He died in 1607, after having publiſhed a 
great number of books. The learned have beſtowed moſt un- 
common praiſes upon this divine. Biſhop Hall, a very compe- 
tent judge; obſerves, that that he alone was a well-furniſhed 
library, H of all faculties, of all ſtudies, of all learning. The 
memory, the zaqGing of that man, were to a miracle.” Dr. 
Crakanthorp ſays, that ** for virtue, probity, integrity, and 
piety, he was ſo eminent, that, as Nazianzen ſpeaks of Atha- 
N to name him is to commend virtue itſelf. He had a 
in trapſlating part of the Old Teſtament, by command of 
James I. He was inclined to Puritaniſm, but-with ſuch mode- 


: * 


ration, that he continued a conformiſt to the church of England. 
He was thought to ſhorten his life by too ſevere application to 
his ſtudies; but, when his friends urged him to deſiſt, he uſed to 
ly, that he would ** not loſe the end of living for the fake of 
lite ” non propter vitam wivend: perdere cauſas. . 
RALPH (Jamss), a writer in poetry, politics, and hiſtory, 
was born we know not where, nor of what family. His de- 
ſcent was mean; but he raiſed himſe from obſcurity by his 
merit. He. was a fchool-maſter at Philadelphia, in North 
America; which remote ſituation not ning active mind, 
he came to England about the beginning of the reign of George 
II. and by his attendance and abilities recommended-himſelf to 


the patronage of ſome great men. He publiſhed a pap ent. | 


* 
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poo « Night” « of which Pope thus takes notice in the 
unciad: | 2 
Silence, ye wolves! while: Ralph to Cynthia hows, 923 
And makes night hideous anſwer him, ye owls! 27 
He weow-fance pieces for the ſtage, of which an zecbunt 
may be ſeen in the Biographia Dramatica. he did 
ow ſucceed as a poet, he was a very ingenious proſe writer, 
His © Hiſtory of Ea land,” commencing with the reign of the 
Stuarts, is much offer ed, as wer? his 2 parophlet 
ſome of which were looked upon as ma Her. pieces. 
— in writing eſſays in ſeveral periodical papers, parti- 
cularly « Old England; or, Jeffery — 5 s Journal,” 
and The Remembrancer.” His laſt publication, entitled, 
6 The Caſe of Authors by Profeſſion,” is eſteemed an excel- 
lent and entertaining performance. He loſt all hopes of pre- 
ferment by the death of Frederic prince-of Wales; and 
at Chiſwick, after along ſufferin from the gout, Jan. 245 . 
RAMAZZINI 22 — an Italian . 
born of a good family at Carpi near Modena, in 1 
he had laid a foundation in grammar and elaſſical 1 termure in 
his on country, he went to ——— to philoſophy; and, 
afterwards a pplying himſelf to phyſic, took a docter's 
there in * Then he went to Rome, for the ſake of pene- - 


_ trating ſtill further into his art; and afterwards fettled in he 


ducky of Caſtro, After ſome time, ill health obliged him 
40 4 Mew; to Carpi for his native air, where he married, and 
followed the buſineſs of his profeſſion; but in . at the ad- 
vice of .ſome friends, he removed to Modena. His brethren of 
the faculty there conceived at firſt but meanly of his learning and 
abilities; but, when he had undeceived them by publications, 
their contempt, as is natural, was changed into jealouſy, In 
1682, he was made profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of 
Modena, which was juſt founded by duke Francis II.; and he 
filled this office for 2 years, attending in the mean time to 
practice, and not negleQing polite literature, of which he was 
always fond. In 1700, he went to Padua wes invitation, to 
be a profeſſor there: but the infirmities wy =o 8 
come upon him. He loſt his ſight, and was 


write with other people's eyes and hands. 2 the 


fenate of Venice made him rector of the college in 1708, and 
alſo raiſed him from the ſecond profeſforſhip in _ to 9 
firſt. He would have refuſed theſe honourable 

over- ruled, performed all the functions of them wy — bd | 
30thetine — He died in 1924, upo 6 his eg | 


havin”. » aged Kr, 2 — 
ical ſubjects © De Morbis N wal 
dhe wal. His works were colleQted- 25 pubblhes at 


TAY ndon, 1716, in 4to; which is a- better Hen chan that” of - 
Grueva 


the year after, becauſe more corre, 
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. ,RAMEAU (Jonx Pa1Lty), an illuſtrious muſician, ſtyled 
by the French, the Newton of harmony, was born at Dijon, 
Sept. 25, 1683. After having learned the rudiments of muſic, 
he left his native country, and wandered about with the per- 
formers of a ſtrolling opera. At eighteen, he compoſed a mu- 
ſical entertainment, which was re reſented at Avignon: after- 
wards, travelling through part of France and Italy, he correct- 
ed his ideas of muſic by the practice of the harpſichord; and 
then went to Paris, where he perfected himſelf under John 
Louis Marchand, a famous organiſt. He became organiſt of 
the cathedral church of Clermont in Auvergne, and in this re- 
tirement ſtudied the theory of his art with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
is application gave birth to his © Trane de I Harmonie, 
aris, 1722;” and to his.“ Nouveau Syſteme de Muſique 
Theorique, Paris, 1726.” But the work, for which he is moſt 
celebrated, is his Demonſtration du Principe de I Harmonie, 
Paris, 1750;” in which, as his countrymen ſay, he has ſhewn, 
that the whole depends upon one ſingle and clear principle, 
namely, the fundamental baſe: and it is in this reſpe& that he is 
by them compared to Newton, who, by the ſingle principle of 
gravitation, explained the phenomena of the Phyſical World. 
With ſuch extraordinary talents as theſe, and a ſupreme ſtyle 
in muſical compoſition, it had been a national reproach, had 
| been ſuffered to remain organiſt of a country catheUral. 
He was called to Paris, and appoined to the management of the 
opera: his muſic was of an original caſt, and the performers com- 
| plained at firſt. that it could not be executed; but he aſſerted the 
contrary, and evinced it by experiment. By practice hemac- 
- quired a facility in compoling, ſo that he was never at a 
loſs to adapt ſounds to ſentiments. It was a ſaying of Quinault, 
that the poet was the muſician's ſervant; but Rameau 
would ſay, Give me but a Holland Gazette, and T will ſet it 
to muſic;” and we are almoſt ready to concur with him, inaſ- 
much as we have known the London Cries of © The laſt dying 
ſpeech of the malefactors who were executed this morning at 
Fyburn,” &c. to be ſet and ſung moſt harmoniouſly. 
king, to reward his extraordinary merit, conferred upon him the 
ribband of the order of St. Michael; and, a little before his death, 
miſed him to the rank of Nobility. He was a man of mo- 
rals, and lived happily with a wife whom he tenderly loved. 
He died at Paris, Sept. 12, 1964; and his exequies were cele- 
brated with great muſical ſfolemnity. - 7 
As a theoriſt, the character of 3 ſtands very high, and 
ee vl ſpoke of him with great reſpect; but as a muſical 
compoſer, his merit (it ſeems) remains to be ſettled. Beſides 
the tracts above mentioned, there are extant of his, Genera- 
dir ha Damon 3 * 1737 ;” and * Nouvelles Neflexions 
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* Aureolus nom: | 
 Theophraſtus Bombaſtde Ho- 5 
bhenbheim ib. 

Paradin, William | 8 
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